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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


NAME  REGISTER.1 


1. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


J.  G.  Harris 


Sheldon  Jackson 
F.  J.  Netherton.. 


Address. 


Montgomery,  Ala 


Sitka,  Alaska 
Mesa,  Ariz  — 


Josiah  H.  Shinn |  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


J.W.  Anderson 
J.F.  Murray  ... 
C.  D.  Hine 


Robert  J.  Reynolds  — 
W.  B.  Powell 


W.  N.  Sheats 

S.  D.  Bradwell 

B.  Byron  Lower 


Henry  Raab 

H.  D.  Vories 

Henry  Sabin 

H.  N.  Gaines 

Ed.  Porter  Thompson 
A.  D.  Lafargue 


N.  A.  Luce. 


E.  B.  Prettyman 
Frank  A.  Hill... 


Henry  R.  Pattengill  _ 


W.  W.  Pendergast. 
J.  R.  Preston 


Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn  . 


L.  E.  Wolfe 


Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C  ... 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise  City,  Idaho 


Springfield,  III.-.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Topeka,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La.. 


Augusta,  Me... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass  . 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 
Jackson,  Miss.. 


Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Including  all  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  up  to  May,  1894 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 

General  agent  of  education. 

Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 

Secretary  of  State  board   of 
education. 

President  of  State  board  of 
education. 

Superintendent    of    District 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

State  school  commissioner. 

State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 

State  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools. 

State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

Secretary  of  State  board  of 
education. 

State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 

State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 

State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools. 
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Name. 


E.  A.  Ste  .'re 


Address. 


Helena,  Mont 


A.  K.  Goudy... 

Orvis  Ring 

Fred.  Go  wing.. 
A.  B.  Poland  ... 
Amado  Chavez . 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Nev.. 
Concord,  N.  H  — 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 


James  F.  Crooker '  Albany,  N.  Y 


Jno.  C.  Scarborough  . . . 
Mrs. Laura  J.  Eisenhuth 
Oscar  T.  Corson 


E.  D.  Cannon 


Raleigh,  N.  C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 
Columbus.  Ohio... 


Guthrie,  Okla 


E.  B.  McElroy Salem,  Oreg 


Nathan  C.  Schaeffer 
T.  B.  Stockweli 


W.  D.  Mayfield  . 
Cortez  Salmon . . 


Harrisburg,  Pa  . 
Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia  S.  C  ... 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.  . 


Prank  M.Smith 
J.  M.  Carlisle... 
J.  S.  Boreman  . 
M.  S.  Stone 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

Montpelier,  Vt. 


John  E.  Massey ;  Richmond ,  Va 


C.  W.  Bean 

Virgil  A.  Lewis 


Oliver  E.  Wells... 
Stephen  T.  Far  well 


Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Official  designation 


State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
State  commissioner   of   com 

mon  schools. 
Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
Commissioner    of     public 

schools. 
State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 
State  ^superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Commissioner  of  schools 
Stato  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 
State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 
Do. 
State  su|>orintcndent  of  free 

schools. 
State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools. 
State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 


1 1. —City  Superintendents. 


ALABAMA. 

Anniston,  L.  D.  Miller.1 
Bessemer,  A.  M.  Hendon. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  Phillipe. 
Eufaula,  J.  J.  Kilpatrick. 
Florence,  H.  C.  Gilbert. 
Hunts ville,  A.  W.  Eshman. 
Mobile,  John  D.  Yerby. 
Montgomery.  C.  L.  Floyd. 
Selma,  Louis  E.  Jeffries. 
Tuscaloosa,  Carleton  Mitchell. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson, 


ARKANSAS. 

'  Fort  Smith.  J.  L.  Hollowny. 

I  Helena,  John  Caldwell  Davidson. 

Hot  Springs,  George  B.  Cook. 
I  Little  Rock,  J.  It.  Riuhtsell. 
;  Pino  Bluff,  Ruth  McBride. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alamoua,  D.  J.  Sullivan. 

Bo  -keley,  S.  D.  Waterman. 
;  Eureka,  G.  Warron. 

Fresno,  T.  L.  Heat  on. 

Los  Angeles,  Leroy  T.  Brown. 
i  Naj:a  City,  J.  L.  Shoarer.- 


1  County  superintendent ;  post-office,  Jacksonville.  -Principal. 
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California—  c  jntinued . 

Oakland,  J.  W.  McClymonds. 
Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 
Riverside?,  Eii  P.  Brown. 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Erie  wine. 
San  Bernardino,  W.  Scott  Thomas. 
San  Diego,  Eugene  De  Burn. 
San  Francisco,  John  Swett. 
San  Jose,  Frank  P.  Russell, 
Santa  Barbara,  C.  Y.  Roop. 
Santa  Cruz,  J.  W.  Iinscott. 
Santa  Roaa,  I.  S.  Crawford. 
Stockton.  James  A.  Barr. 
Vallejo,  L.  G.  Harrier. 

COLORADO. 

Aspen,  J.  F.  Keating. 
Colorado  Springs.  P.  K.  Pattison. 
Denver,  District  No.  1,  Aaron  Gove. 
Denver,  District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 
Denver,   District  No.   17,  J.   H.  Van 

Sickle. 
Highlands,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 
Leadville,  W.  W.  Watters. 
Pueblo,  District  No.  1 ,  James  S.  Mc- 

Clung. 
Pueblo,  District  No.  20,  P.  W.  Search. 
Trinidad,  E.  C.  Stevens. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia,  W.  H.  Angle  ton. 
Birmingham,  Rebert  L.  Gilbert. 
Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deane. 
Bristol,  James  F.  Williams. 
Dan  bury,  J.  M.  Smith.     • 
Greenwich,  George  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford,  John  H.  Brocklesby. 
Manchester,  Oliver  B.  Taylor.1 
Meriden,  J.  T.  Pettee. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Ferguson. 
New  Britain,  J.  N.  Bartlett. 
New  Haven,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings.8 
Nor  walk,  Charles  Olmstead.1 
Norwich,  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Rockviile,  I.  M.  Agard.3 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Thorn psonville,  E.  H.  Parkman.4 
Torrington,  Edwin  H.  Forbes. 
Wailingford,  Daniel  R.  Knight. 
Waterbury,  M.  S.  Crosby. 

Willimantic, . 

Winsted,  Walter  G.  Mitchell.* 

DELAWARE. 

New  Castle,  A.  H.  Knapp. 
Wilmington,  David  W.  Harlan. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  William  B.  Powell,super" 
intendent  of  public  schools. 

Washington,  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superin- 
tendent of  colored  schools. 

1  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors. 
'Acting school  visitor. 
•  Principal. 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville,  Joel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Kemp.6 
Pensacola,  N.  B.  Cook.* 
St.  Augustine,  R.  F.  Sabate.* 
Tampa,  L.  W.  Buchholz.6 

GEORGIA. 

Albany,  J.  S.  Davis. 
Amerlcus,  Wm.  Harper. 
Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slaton. 
Augusta,  Lawton  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  I.  Branham. 
Columbus,  W.  H.  Woodhall. 
Griffin,  Both  well  Graham. 
Macon,  B.  M.  Zettler. 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Baker. 
Thomas  villo,  K.  T.  MacLean.* 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton.  Robert  A.  Haight. 
Aurora,  District  No.  f\  J.  H.  Freeman. 
Austin.  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Beards  town.  M.  Moore. 
i  Belleville.  H.  D.  Updike. 
Blooming- ton.  E.  M.  Van  Petten. 
Braid  wood,  C.  F.  Van  Doren. 
Cai "o  Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 
Canton  C.  M.  Bardwell. 
Cjntralia, 


Champaign,  C.  A.  Bowsher. 

Charleston.  J.  W.  Henninger. 

Churigo.  Albert  G.  Lane. 

Dan  villo.  Joseph  Carter. 

Decatur.  E.  A.  Gastman. 

Dixon  W.  H.Williamson. 

Duquoin.  J.  E.  Wooters. 

East  St.  Louis.  James  P.  Sladc. 

Eltfin,  H.  F.  Derr. 

Evanston.  Homer  H.  Kingsley. 

Freeport.  F.  T.  Oldt. 

Galena  I.  C.  Baker. 

Galesburg.  William  L.  Steele. 

Jacksonville.  John  R.  Long. 

Jolict.  D.  H.  Darling. 

Kankakee.  F.  N.  Tracy. 

Kewaneo,  E.  C.  Rosseter. 

La  Salle.  L.  A.  Thomas. 

Lincoln,  A.  L.  Anderson. 

Litchfield.  J. E.  Bryan. 

Macomb.  S.  F.  Hall. 

Mattoon.  B.  F.  Armitagc. 

Moline.  H.  M.  Slauson. 

Monmouth.  James  C.  Burns. 

Oak  Park,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa, . 

Pans,  L.  S.  Ham. 

Paris.  Alfred  Harvey. 

Pokin,  F.  W.Reubelt. 

Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 

Peru,  Fred  W.  Smedley. 

Quincy,  T.  W.  Macfall. 

4  Principal  of  the  hiprh  school. 
*  County  superintendent. 
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ILLINOIS— continued . 

Rock  Island,  S.  S.  Kemble. 
Rockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springfield.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Sterling,  district  No.  3,  Alfred  Bayliss. 
Streator,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
Waukegan,  Frank  H.  Hall. 

INDIANA. 

Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Blooming  ton,  D.  W.  Leonard. 
Brazil,  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Carnagey. 
Connersville,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Crawfordsville,  Samuel  E.  Harwood. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  J.  W.  Layne. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Frankfort,  B.  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Greencastle,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Bel  man. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  L.  H.  Jones. 
Jeffersonville,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  H.  G.  Woody. 
Lafayette,  Edward  Ay  res. 

La  Porte, . 

.  Lawrenceburg,  W.  H.  Rucker. 
Logansport,  Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Madison.  D.  M.  Geeting. 
Marion.  W.  D.  Weaver. 
Michigan  City,  James  C.  Black. 
Mount  Vernon,  H.  P.  Leavenworth. 
Muncie,  W.  R.  Snyder. 
New  Albany,  J.  B.  Starr. 
Peru,  W.  R.  J.  Stratford. 
Richmond,  Justin  N.  Study. 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery. 
Shelby  ville,  J.  C.  Eagle. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute,  William  H.  Wiley. 
Valparaiso,  William  H.  Banta. 
Vincennes,  Albert  E.  Humke. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Washington,  William  F.  Hoffman. 

IOWA. 

Atlantic,  G.  W.  Samson. 

Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 

Burlington,  Charles  Eldred  Shelion. 

Cedar  Rapids,  J.  F.  Merrill. 

Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 

Council  Bluffs,  Hugh  W.  Sawyer. 

Creston,  H.  B.  Larrabce. 

Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 

Des  Moines,  East  Side,  Amos  Hiatt. 

Des  Moines,  West  Side,  F.  B.  Cooper. 

Des  Moines,  North  Side,  O.  E.  Smith. 

Dubuque,  Thomas  Hardio.1 

Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildes. 

Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 

1  Secretary  or  the  Board  of  Education 
'Principal  of  the  high  school. 


IOWA — continued . 

Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Weyer. 
Le  Mars,  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  H.  E.  Robbins. 
Marshalltown,  C.  P.  Rogers. 
Mason  City,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Muscatine,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City,  H.  E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo,  East  Side,  F.  J.  Sessions. 
Waterloo,  West  Side,  George  A.  Bate- 
man. 

KANSAS. 

Argentine,  Charles  R.  Sator. 
Arkansas  City,  T.  W.  Conway. 
Atchison,  J.  H.  Glotfelter. 
Emporia,  John  Dietrich. 
Fort  Scott,  Guy  P.  Benton. 
Hutchinson,  John  A.  McClain. 
Junction  City,  G.  W.  Kondrick. 
Kansas  City,  L.  L.  L.  Hanks. 
Lawrence,  Edmund  Stanley. 
Leavenworth,  James  E.  Klock. 
Newton,  J.  W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  Frank  P.  Smith. 
Parsons,  H.  C.  Ford. 
Pittsburg,  C.  M.  Ligh'. 

Salina, . 

Topeka,  William  M.  Davidson. 

Wellington, —  . 

Wichita,  William  Richardson. 
Winfield,  J.  W.  Spindler. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland,  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  W.  B.  Wylie. 
Covington,  W.  C.  Warfield. 
Dayton,  R.  M.  Mitchell. 
Frankfort,  McHenry  Rhoades. 
Henderson,  Edward  S.  Clark. 
Hopkinsville,  Charles  H.  Dietrich, 
Lexington,  William  Rogers  Clay. 
Louisville,  George  H.  Tingley,  jr. 
Maysville,  J.  H.  Rowland. - 
Newport,  John  Burke. 
Owensborough,  James  McGinniss. 
Paducah,  George  O.  McBroom. 
Paris,  Clarence  L.  Martin. 
Richmond,  George  W.  Pickels. 
Winchester,  C.  E.  Lyddane.8 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge,  Fred.  J.  Tunnard.4 
New  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 
Shreveport.  John  L.  Hargrove. 

MAINE. 

Auburn,  W.  W.  Stetson. 

Augusta,  J.  Frank  Leland.5 

Bangor,  Miss  Mary  S.  Snow. 

•County  superintendent.  'Supervisor. 

*  Parish  superintendent 
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Bath,  J.  C.Phillips. 
Belfast,  A.  I.  Brown. 
Biddeford.  Royal  E  Gould. 
Brewer.  George  Curtis. 
Calais.  A.  J.  Padelford. 
Ellsworth.  John  F.  Knowlton. 
Gardiner,  James  M.  Larrabee.1 
Lewiaton.  W.  W.  Stetson. 
Portland.  Orlando  M.  Lord. 
Rockland,  J.  R.  Dun  ton. 
Sacor  Waiter  T.  Gooda  e. 
Waterville,  J.H.  Blanchard. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis,  John  C.  Bannon.* 
Baltimore  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge.  James  L.  Bryan.* 
Cumberland.  H.  G.  Weimer.* 
Frederick.  Epbraim  L.  Boblitz.* 
H  age  rs  town,  George  C.  Pearson.8 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams,  Walter  P.  Beckwith. 

Amesbury,  Frank  Savaged 

Attleborough.  J.  O.  Tiffany. 

Beverly.  A.  L.  SafTord. 

Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

Brockton,  B.  B  Russell. 

Brookline,  S.  T.  Dutton. 

Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 

Chelsea  Eben  H.  Davis. 

Chicopee.  R.  H.  Perkins. 

Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 

Dan  vers,  A.  P.  Learoyd. 

Dedham.  Roderick  Whittlesey  Hine. 

Everett,  R.  J.  Condon. 

Fall  River,  William  Connell. 

Fitchburg,  Joseph  G  Edgerley. 

Framing  ham  Orville  W.  Collins. 

Gardner.  Louis  P.  Nash. 

Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 

Haverhill  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 

Holyoke.  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 

Hyde  Park  Richard  M  .Johnson.4 

Lawrence,  William  C.  Bates. 

Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcorab. 

Lynn,  Orsamus  B.  Bruce. 

Maiden,  Charles  A.  Daniels. 

Marblehead, . 

Marlboro,  John  E.  Burke. 

Med  ford,  Ephraim  Hunt. 

Melrose,  Eenjamin  F.  Robinson. 

Milford,  S.  F.  Blodgett. 

Natick,  Frank  E.  Parlin. 

New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 

Newburyport,  William  P.  Lunt. 

Newton,  George  I.  Aldrich. 

North  Adams,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey. 

Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease. 

Peabody,  John  B.Gifford. 

1  Supervisor. 

*  County  school  examiner. 
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Pittsfield.  Eugene  Bo u ten. 
Plymouth,  Charles  Burton. 
Quincy,  H.  W.  Lull. 
Salem,  William  A.  Mo  wry. 
Somerville,  Gordon  A.  South  worth. 
Southbridge,  John  T.  Clarke. 
Spencer ,  Wyman  C.  Fickett. 
Springfield,  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stoneham,  Sarah  A.  Lynde.* 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Boyden. 
Waltham,  Henry  Whitteraore. 
Water  town,  George  Jf.  Dweiley. 
Westfield.  G.  H.  Danforth. 
Weymouth,  I.  M.  Korcross. 
Woburn,  F.  13.  Richardson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  George  W.  Walker. 

Alpena,  L.  S.  Norton. 

Ann  Arbor,  Walter  S.  Perry. 

Au  Sable,  E.  M.  Hartman. 

Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 

Bay  City,  J.  W.  Smith. 

Big  Rapids,  James  It.  Miller.  • 

Cadillac,  George  R.  Cat  ton. 

Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thompson. 

Cold  water,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 

Detroit,  W.  E.  Robinson. 

Escanaba,  S.  S.  Biggs. 

Flint,  George  M.  Fisk. 

Grand  Haven,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 

Grand  Rapids,  W.  W.  Chalmers. 

Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemis. 

Iron  Mountain,  E.  F.  Abernethy. 

Iron  wood,  L.  L.  Wright. 

Ishpeming,  Harlow  Olcott. 

Jackson,  District  No.  1,  Thomas  L. 
Evans. 

Jackson,  District  No.  17, . 

Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 

Lansing,  Charles  O.  Hoyt. 

Ludington,  H.  E.  King. 

Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 

Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 

Menominee,  Jesse  Hubbard. 

Monroe,  A.  W.  Tressler. 

Mount  Clemens,  J.  H.  Lee. 

Muskegon,  David  Mackenzie. 

Negaunee,  F.  D.  Davis. 

Niles,  J.  D.  Schiller. 

Owo.sso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 

Pontiac,  F.  E.  Converse. 

Port  Huron,  John  A.  Stewart. 

Saginaw,  East  Side,  A.  S.  Whitney. 

Saginaw,  West  Side,  Edwin  C.  Thomp- 
son. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  A.  Jay  Murray. 

Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn. 

West  Bay  City.  J .  E.  Lemon. 

Ypsilanti,  M.  A.  Whitney. 

•  Chairman  of  school  committee. 
«  Secretary  of  the  school  committee. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Anoka,  Z.  N.  Vaughn. 
Brainerd,  B.  T.  Hathaway. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfeld. 
Faribault,  F.  D.  Bud  Ion  p. 
Mankato,  George  F.  Kenaston. 
Minneapolis.  CM.  Jordan. 
Re  1  Wing,  G.  V.  Brohaugh. 
Rochester,  Edward  G.  Adams. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
Stillwater,  M.  A.  Stone. 
Winona,  Buel  T.  Davis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus,  W.  L.  Lipscomb. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Basts. 

Jackson, . 

Meridian,  Andrew  A.  Kincaonon. 
Natchez,  I.  W.  Henderson. 
Vicksburg,  C.  Pendleton  Kempor. 

MISSOURI. 

rioonville,  F.  W.  Ploger. 
Brookfield,  W.  H.  Brownlee.1 
Cape  Girardeau,  T.  E.  Joyce. 
Carthage,  J.  M.  White. 
Chillicothe,  A.  L.  Jenness. 
Clinton,  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  James  S.  Stokes. 
Fulton,  John  P.  Goss. 
Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Siraouson. 
Independence,  William  F.  Bahlmann. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  U.  White. 
Joplin,  Stepnen  A.  Underwood. 
Kansas  City.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Lexington,  H.  D.  Demand. 
Louisiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 
Marshall,  R.  H.  Emberson. 
Maryville,  A.  E.  Clarendon. 
Mexico,  W.  T.  Carrington. 
Moberly,  J.  T.  Muir. 
Nevada,  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill,  A   P.  Warrington. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jont^s. 
St.  Joseph.  Edward  B.  Neely 
St.  Louis,  Edward  H.  Long". 
Scdalia,  George  V.  Buchanm. 
Springfield,  .'omtthan  Fairbmks 
Trenton.  II.  E.  Du  Hois. 
Warrensburg,  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  City,  W.  J.  Stevens. 

MONTANA. 

Butte  City,  S.  P.  Hendricks. 

Helena,  K.  G.  Young. 

1  Secretary  of  the  school  board. 
*  Supervising  principal. 


NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice,  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 
Fremont,  Daniel  Miller. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  B«rr. 
Hastings,  Edwin  N.  Brown. 
Kearney,  Jesse  T.  Morey. 
Lincoln,  Frank  Strong. 
Nebraska  City,  W.  H.  Skinner. 
Omaha,  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick. 
Plattsmouth,  Frank  C.  McCleilan. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Munroe. 

NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  C.  E.  Mark. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord,  Louis  J.  Bundle tt. 
Dover,  Channing  Folsom.         . 

Kcene, . 

Manchester,  William  E.  Buck. 
Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  J.  Clifford  Simpson. 
Rochester,  Charles  W.  Brown. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City,  Charles  B.  Boyer.: 

Bayonne,  Charles  M.  Davis. 

Bordentown,  William  Macfarland.* 

Bridgeton,  John  S.  Turner. 

Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts. 

Cam-len,  Martin  V.  Bergen. 

Eli  abeth,  J.  Augustus  l)ix. 

Gloucester  City,  J.  C.  Stinson. 

H  .ckensack,  C.  D.  Bogart. 

Harrison,  John  Dwver.3 

Hoboken,  David  E.  Rue. 

Jersey  City,  Henry  Snyder. 

L'imbertviile,  Levi  Brown. 

Long  Branch,  C.  Gregory. 

Millville.  E.  C.  Stokes. 

Morristown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 

Ne.v  Brunswick,  George  G.  Ryan. 

New  rk,  William  N.  Barringer. 

Orange,  Usher  W.  Cutts. 

P.  ss  dc,  H.  H.  Hutton. 

Kitcrson,  .f.  A.  Reinhart. 

Perth  Amboy,  C.  C.  Homui.nn. 

Phillipsb  ;rg,  H.  Budd  Howell. 

Plaintield.  Henry  M.  Maxson. 

Runway,  D.  B.  Corson. 

Red  B  ink,  Charles  D.  Warner. 

Saera,  Robert  Gwynne,  jr. 

South  Amboy,  W.L  Heineken.' 

Trenton,  B.  C.  Gregory. - 

Union  (/.  t\,  Town  of   Union.  Hudson 

County ), Otto  Ortel.' 

1  Principal. 

•Principal;  post-ofllc*».  Wwhawken. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Pe,  John  P.  Victory. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 
Albion,  Freeman  A.  Greene. 
Amsterdam,  J.  W.  Kimball,  John  G, 

Serviss. 
Auburn,  Benjamin  B.  Sno^r. 
Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Binghamton,  Marcus  W.  Scott. 
Brooklyn,  William  H.  Maxwell. 
Buiralo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 
Canandaigua,  Henry  L.  Taylor. 
Catskill,  Edwin  S.  Harris. 
Cohces,  George  E.  Dixon. 

College  Poinfr, . 

Co  ning,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 
Cortland,  C.  V.  Coon. 
Dunkirk,  J.  W.  Babcock. 
Edgewater,  J.J.  Kenney.1 
Elmira,  Elias  J.  Beardsley 
Flushing,  District  No.  f>,W.  C.  Ingalls. 
Flushing,  District  No.  7,  Marv  L.  Lyles. 
Fulton,  B.G.Clapp.5  " 

Geneva,  William  6.  Trues  lale. 
Glens  Falls,  Sherman  Williams. 
Gloversville,  James  A.  Estee. 
Green  Bush,  H.  R.  Jolley 
Green  Island,  James  Heatley. 
Ha  erstraw,  L.  O.  Markham.* 
Hempstead,  Albert  C.  Almy.3 
Hoosick  Falls,  A.  G.  Clements. 
Hornellsville,  William  R.  Prentice. 
Hudson,  William  8.  Hallenbeck. 
Ilion.  Judson  I.  Wood. 
Ithica,  Luther  C.  Foster. 
Jamaica,    District  No.   4,  William  J. 

Ballard. 

Jamaica,    District    No.    7,    Cyrus    E. 
^mith.  J 

Jamestown,  Rovillus  R.  Rogers. 
Johnstown.  William  S.  Snyder. 
Kingston,  Charles  M.  Ryon.8 

f^h*b,lJr^9eor»e  p-  Sawyer. 
Ldttle  Falls,  Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Lo-g  Is  and  City,  John  E.  Shull. 

L/yona,  W.  H.  Kinney. 

Mai  one,  S  rah  L.  Perry. 

Matteawan,  Walter  S.  Allen.2 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown,  .  atnes  F.  Tuthill. 

Mount  Vernon,  A.  B.  Davis. 

New  Brighton,  J.  J.  Kenney.4 

New  Rochelle.  Isaac  E.  Young. 

New  York,  John  Jasper. 

Newburg,  R.  V.  K.  Montfort. 

1  School  commissioner;  post-office ,  New 
Brighton. 

'Principal 

'Superintendent  of  the  ••  Kingston  school 
district,"  which  does  not  Include  the  entire 
city. 


new  YORK— continued. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  L.  Ben  ham. 

North  Tonawanda,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich,  Elbert  W.  Griffith. 

Nyack,  Ira  H.  Law  ton. 

Ogdensburg,  Barney  Whitney. 

Olean,  Fox  Holden. 

Oneida,  F.  W.  Jennings.2 

Oneonta,  Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 

Oswego,  George  E.  Bullis. 

Owego,  Edwin  P.  Record  on. 

Peekskill,  Drum  Hill  District  (district 
No.  7 1,  John  Millar. 

Pe  kskill,   Oakside   District   ( district 
No.  8),  A.  D.  Dunbar. 

Penn  Yan,  F.  T.  Shultz. 

Plattsburg,  James  G.  Riggs. 

Port  Chester,  John  C.  Rockwell. 

Port  Jervis,  John  M.  Dolph. 

Port  Richmond,  Orry  H.  Hoag. 

Poughkeej  sie,  Edward  Burgess. 

Rochester,  Milton  Noyes. 

Rome,  W.  D.  Manro. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  Knoil. 
Sanger  ties,  Fred  N.  Moulton. 
Schenectady,  S.  B.  Howo. 
Seneca  Falls,  F.  S.  Porter. 
Sing  Sing,  J.  Irving  Gorton. 
Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 
Tonawanda,  F.  J.  Diamond. 
Troy,  Edwin  E.  Ashley. 
Utica,  George  Griffith. 
Waterford,  Alexander  Falconer. 
Wate  loo,  F.  C.  Wilber. 
Water  town,  William  G.  Williams 
Waverly,  P.  M.  Hull.8 
West  Troy,  James  R.  Main."' 
White  Plains,  Charles  A.  Geming.3 
Whitehall,  W.  W.  Howe. 
Yonkure,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Asheville,  J.  D.  Eggleston,  jr. 
Charlotte,  Alexander  Graham 
Concord,  J.  F.  Shinn. 
Durham,  Edwin  W.  Kennedy. 
Fayette  ville,  B.  C.  Mclver. 
Goldsboro,  Logan  D.  Howell. 
Henderson,  J.  B.  White.1 
New  Berne,  John  S.  Long. 
Raleigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury,  R.  G.  Kizer. 
Wilmington,  M.  C.  S  Noble. 
Winston,  John  J.  Blair. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo,  Darius  Steward. 
Grand  Forks,  C.  H.  Clemmer. 

*  School  commissioner. 

*  School  Commissioner;    post  office,    Guilder- 

land. 
'Chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
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OHIO. 

Akron,  Elias  Fraunfelter. 
Alliance,  John  E.  Morris. 
Ashtabula,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avondale,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Bellaire,  Benjamin  T.  .Tones. 
Belief  on  taine,  Henry  Whit  worth. 
Brooklyn,  Charles  M.  Knight. 
Bucyrus,  F.  M.  Hamilton. 
Cambridge,  E.  L.  Abbey. 
Canton,  James  J.  Burns. 
Chillicothe,  E.  S.  Cox. 
Cincinnati,  William  H.  Morgan. 
Circleville,  M.  H.  Lewis. 

Cleveland, 

Columbus,  J.  A  Shawan. 
Dayton,  W.  J.  White. 
Delia  nee,  J.  W.  Melnnis. 
Delaware,  D.  E.  Cowgill. 
Delphos,  E.  W.  Hastings. 
East  Liverpool,  S.  D.  Sanor. 
Elyria,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Findlay,  J.  W.  Zeller. 
Foe  tor  la,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Ross. 
Gallon,  A.  W.  Lewis. 
Gallipolis,  J.  B.  Mohler. 

Greenville, . 

Hamilton,  C.  C.  Miller. 

Iron  ton,  M.  C.  Smith. 

Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinnison. 

Kenton,  E.  P.  Dean. 

Lancaster,  Elijah  Burgess. 

Lima,  J.  M.  Greenslade. 

Lorain,  F.  D.  Ward. 

Mansfield,  J.  W.  Knott. 

Marietta,  W.  W.  Boyd. 

Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 

Martins  Ferry,  F.  Gillum  Cromer. 

Massillon,  E.  A.  Jones. 

Middle  town,  B.  B.  Harlan. 

Mount  Vernon,  Lewis  D.  Bone  brake 

Nelsonville,  Fletcher  S.  Coultrap. 

New  Philadelphia,  G.  C.  Maurer. 

Newark,  J.  C.  Hartzler. 

Niles,  F.  J.  Roller. 

Nor  walk,  A.  D.  Beechy. 

Oberlin,  George  W.  Waite. 

Painesville,  George  W.  Ready. 

Piqua,  C.  W.  Bennett. 

Pomeroy,  Morris  Bowers. 

Portsmouth,  Thomas  Vickers. 

Salem,  M.  E.  Hard. 

S  ndusky,  E.  J.  Shives. 

Sidney,  M.  A.  Yarnell. 

Springfield,  William  H.  Weir. 

Steubenville,  Henry  Ney  Mertz. 

Tiffin,  J.  H.  Snyder. 

Toledo,  Harvey  W.  Oompton. 

Troy,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 

Urbana,  W.  McK.  vane-. 

Van  Wert,  W.  T.  Bushman. 

1  Secretary  of  school  board. 


OHIO— continued. 

Warren,  R.  S.  Thomas. 
Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Chaney. 
Wellston,  Timothy  S.  Hogan. 
Wellsville,  J.  L.  Mac  Donald. 
West  Cleveland,  J .  M.  Talbott. 
Wooster,  Charles  Haupert. 
Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
Youngstown,  F.  Treudley. 
Zanesville,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma,  E.  L.  Hallock. 

OREGON. 

Astoria,  R.  N.  Wright. 
Portland,  I.  W.  Pratt. 
Salem,  E.  H.  Anderson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 
Allentown,  Francis  D.  Raub. 
Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith. 
Archbald,  R.  N.  Davis. 
Ashland,  William  C.  Estler. 
Be.iver  Falls,  J.  M.  Reed. 
Bethlehem,  Thomas  Farquhar. 
Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner. 
Braddock,  John  S.  Keefer. 
Bradford,  Henry  Rupp  Roth. 
Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Booz. 
Butler,  Ebenezer  Mackey. 
Car  bond  ale,  John  J.  Forbes. 
Carlisle,  C.  P.  Humrich.'  Maggie  Lan- 

dis.2 
Chambersburg,   William  H.    Hooken- 

berry. 
Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster. 
Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoffman. 
Connellsville,  W.  G.  Gaus.  ■ 
Conshohocken,  J.  Horace  Land  Is. 
Corry,  A.  D.  Colegrove. 
Danville,  W.  D.  Steinbach. 
DuBois,  W.  W.  Fell. 
Dummore,  John  E.  Williams. 
Easton,  William  W.  Cottin  'ham. 
Erie,  H.  C.  Messimer. 
Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley. 
Greonsburg,  H.  B.  Twitmyer. 
Harrisburg,  Lemuel  O.  Koose. 
Ha  let  on,  David  A.  Harm  an. 
Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall. 
Huntingdon,  William  M.  Benson. 
Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buebrle 

Lansford, . 

Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Robb. 
McKeesport,  El.  r\  Brooks. 

•  Principal. 
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II. — City  Superintendents — Continued. 


Pennsylvania— continued. 

Mahanoy  City,  Frank  Seward  Miller. 
Mauch  Chunk,  James  J.  Bevan. 
Meadville,  Henry  V.  jlotchkiss. 
Middletown,  H.  H.  Weber. 
Milton,  S.  O.  Goho. 
Monongaheia  City,  E.  W.  Dalby.1 
Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  H.  Dean. 
NanticoAe,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
New  Brighton,  J.  Burdette  Richey. 
New  Castle,  William  J.  Shearer. 
Norristown,  Joseph  K.  Gotwals. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 
Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cumming. 
Philadelphia,  Edward  Brooks. 
Phu  nixville,  Mary  F.  Leister. 
Pittsburg,  George  J.  Luckey. 
Pittston,  Robert  Shiel.* 
Plymouth  (borough), Irving  A.Heikes.* 
Pottstown,  William  W.  Rupert. 
Pottsviile,  B.  F.  Patterson. 
Reading,  Samuel  A.  Baer. 
Renovo,  D.  M.  Brungard. 
Scranton,  George  W.  Phillips. 
Shamokin,  William  F.  Harpel. 
Sharon,  J.  W.  Canon. 
Sharpsburg,  E.  B.  McRoberts. 
Shenandoah,  Martin  P.  Whitaker. 
South  Bethlehem.  OwenR.  Wilt. 
South  Chester,8  A.  G.  C.  Smith.4 
South  Easton,6  Samuel  E.  Shull. 
Steel  ton,  L.  E.  McGinnis. 
Sunbury,  C.  D.  Oberdorf. 
Tamaqua,  Robert  T.  Ditchburn. 
Tarentum,  B.  S.  Hunnell. 
Titusville,  Robert  D.  Crawford. 
Towanda,  Minor  Terry. 
Tyrone,  C.  E.  Kauffman. 
Union  town,  Lee  Smith.1 
Warren,  W.  L.  MacGowan. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Braden. 
West  Chester,  Addison  Jones. 
Wilkesbarre,  James  M.  Coughlin. 
Wilkinsburg,  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Williamsport,  Samuel  Transeau. 
York,  At  reus,  Wanner. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol,  J.  P.  Reynolds. 
Central  Falls,  Frank  O.  Draper. 
East  Providence,  George  N.  Bliss. 
Newport,  Benjamin  Baker. 
Olneyvilie,  Nathan  M.  Wright. 
Pawtucket.  Gil  man  C.  Fisher. 
Providence,  Horace  S.  Tarbell. 
Westerly,  W.  R.  Whittle.1 
Woonsocket,  F.  E.  McFee. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia,  £>.  B.  Johnson. 

>  Principal. 

*  Supervising  principal. 

•Post-office,  Chester. 


south  Carolina — continued. 

Greenville,  William  S.  Morrison. 
Spartanburg,  P.  T.  Brodie. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls,  A.  M.  Rowe. 

Tennessee. 

Chattanooga,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
Clarksville,  J.  W.  Graham. 
Columbia,  J.  G.  Meadors. 
Jackson,  Thomas  H.  Paine. 
Johnson  City,  R.  H.  Freeland. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 

TEXAS. 

Austin,  John  B.  Winn. 
Brenham,  E.  W.  Tarrant. 
Brownsville,  J.  F.  Cummings. 
Corpus  Christi,  Charles  W.  Crossley. 
Cor8ieana,  J.  T.  Hand. 
Dallas,  J .  L.  Long. 
Denison,  William  Gay. 
El  Paso,  W.  H.  Savage. 
Fort  Worth,  P.  M.  White. 
Gainesville,  E>  F.  Comegys. 
Galveston,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 
Greenville,  J.  H.  Van  Amburg. 
Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marshall,  Chesley  F.  Adams.    * 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennypacker. 
Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 
San  Antonio,  J.  E.  Smith. 
Sherman.  W.  Leonard  Lemmon. 
Temple,  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  John  A.  Boon. 
Waco,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 

UTAH. 

Logan,  Ida  J.  Cook. 
Ogdon  City,  R.  S.  Pago.1 
Provo  City,  William  S.  Rawnugs 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  Millspaugh. 

VEBMONT. 

Barre,  O.  D.  Mathewson. 
Brattleboro,  James  H.  Babbitt. 
Burlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 
Rutland,  Edward  L.  Temple. 
St.  Albans,  F.  W.  Whippen. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria,  Kosciusko  Kemper. 

Charlottesville,  F.  W.  Lane. 

Danville,  John  A.  Herndon. 

Fredericksburg,  E.  M.  Crutchfield. 

4 County  superintendent;  post-office,  Media. 
•Post-office,  Easton. 
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If, — City  Superintendents — Continued. 


VIRGINIA— continued . 

Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
Manchester,  A.  H.  Fitzgerald.1 
Newport  Kews,  J.  H.  Crafford.8 
Norfolk,  K.  C.  Murray. 
Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown. 

Portsmouth, Jacobs. 

Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  Rush  U.  Derr. 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
Winchester,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 

WASHINGTON. 

Fairhaven,  C.  W.  Albright. 
New  Whatcom,  G.  B.  Johnson. 
Olympia,  B.  W.  Brintuall. 
Port  Townsend,  O.  B.  Grant. 
Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane  Falls,  D.  Bemiss. 
Tacoma,  H.  M.  James. 
Wallawalla,  R.  C.  Kerr. 

WKST   VIRGINIA. 

Charleston,  George  S.  Laidiey. 
Huntington,  James  M.  Lee. 
Martinsburg,  J.  A.  Cox. 
Parkersburg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling,  W.  H.  Anderson. 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo,  John  E.  Martin. 
Appleton,  M.  K.  Winslow. 
Ashland,  J.  M.  Turner. 
Baraboo,  E.  C.  Wiswall. 

1Prlncipal. 


WISCONSIN — continued . 

Beaver  Dam,  James  J.  Dick. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Merriman. 
Berlin,  Perry  Nfekern. 
Chippewa  Falls,  R.  L.  Barton. 
Eau ctaire,  J.  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Ed.  McLoughlin. 
Fort  Howard,  A.  W.  Burton. 

Green  Bay, McMahon. 

Janesville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kaukauna.  T7.  S.  Cooke. 
Kenosha,  D.  A.  Mahoney. 
Lacrosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
Madison,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,  H.  Evans. 
Marinette,  J.  F.  Powell. 
Menasha,  M.  M.  Schoetz. 
Menomonee,  Judson  E.  Hoyt. 

Merrill, . 

Milwaukee,  George  W.  IVckham. 
Neenah,  .1.  N.  Stone. 
Oconto,  Elii  er  E.Carr. 
Oshkosh,  Rufus  H.  Ralsey. 
Portage,  A.  C.  Kellogg. 
Racine,  O.  C.  Seelye. 
Sheboygan,  George  Heller. 
Stevens  Point,  Henry  A.  Simonds. 
Superior,  A.  W.Rankin. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
W;»u'  esha,  George  H.  Reed. 
Wausau,  William  R.  Moss. 
White  Water,  T.  B.  Pray. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne,  James  O.Churchill. 
Laramie,  V.  W.  Lee. 

-County   suprrinteiiden: .    po.st-offlee,    Lee 
Hall. 


III. — College  Presidents. 


/. — Colleges  for  males  and  coed  neat  ion  a  I  colleges  of  liberal  arte. 


Name  of  president. 


Arthur  W.  McGaha,  D.  D  .. 
A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

George  R.  McNeill  ,a.m 

Henry  J.  Willingham,  a.  b  . 

J.  M.  Bledsoe 

Charles  L.  Puree,  D.  D 

James  Lonergan,  S.J 

R.  C.  Jones,  LL.  D 

Theo.  B.  Comstock,  sc.  d  . . 

John  W.  Conger,  A.  M 

Eugene  R.  Long,  ph.  d 

A  C.  Millar,  A.  M 

M  L.  Curl.D.  D 

Thonns  Mason,  a.  m.,  d.  d.  . 
Martin  Kellogg,  a.  m 


University  or  college. 


Howard  College       

Southern  University 

La  Fayette  College 

Lineville  Col  lego     

Scottsboro  College 

Selma  University  

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Ouachita  Baptist  College . 

Arkansas  Col  iege 

Ilendrix  College     

Little  Rock  University 

Philander  Smith  College.  . 
University  of  California... 


Address. 


East  Lake,  Ala. 
Greensboro,  Ala. 
La  Fayette,  Ala. 
Liueville,  Ala. 
Scottsboro,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark 
Bates  ville,  Ark. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Do. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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III. — Collbgk  Prbsidbnts — Continued. 

I. — Colleges  for  vialewaml  coeducational  colleges  of  Wteral  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Win.  Henslee,A.  B 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  ph.  d.,  act- 
ing pres. 

James  C.  Keith,  A.  B 

A.  J.  Meyer,  C.  M 

J.N.  Beard,  D.D 

S.  B.  Morse.  D.D 

Brother  Cianan 

Edward  Allen,  8.  J 

Joseph  Riordan,  s.  J 

J.  S.  Austin,  a.m 

D.  S.  Jordan,  PH.  D.,  LL.  d.  . 

J.  P.  Widney,  a.  M.f  M.  d 

W.J.  Ham.  a.  M 

Henry  D.  McAneney,  a.  m.  . 

James  H.  Baker.  LL.  D 

Wm.  F.  Sloeura.  jr.,  ll.d  .. 

Horatio  S.  Beavis,    a.  m., 

ph.  B. 
Wm.  F.  McDowell,  ph.  d., 

s.  T.  B. 
George  W.   Smith,  i>.   d., 

LL.  D. 

B.  P.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Timothy   Dwight,     D.    d., 

ll.  D. 

Albert  N.  Raub.  PH.  D 

James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D 

J.  Havens  Richards,  s.  J 

Jeremiah  E.  Rankin,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 

E.  M.   Gallaudet.  ph.    d., 
ll.d. 

Jonn  F.  Forbes,  ph.  d 

W.  F.  Melton,  a.  m 

A.  F.Lewis,  a.m 

Charles  G.  Fairchild 

W;n.  E.  BoggS.  D.D.,  LL.  D-. 

Horace  Bumstead,  D.  D 

Frank  J.  Amis,  B.  s  .., 

Lam  on  t  Gordon,  B.  8 

J.B  Gambrell,  D.  D 

W.  A.  Candler,  d.  D 

D.  C.  John,  D.  D 

C.  C.  Spence.  A.  B  

Franklin  B.  Gault 

J.  G.  Evans,  D.  D.,  ll.  D... 
Wm.  H.  Wilder,  a.  m.,  d.  d. 
M    I.  Marsile,  c.  s.  v 

James  E.  Rogers,  d.  d.,  ph. 
d. 


University  or  college. 


Pierce  Christian  College  .. 
University  of  the  Pacific  . . 

Washington  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Nana  College     

California  College 

St.  Mary'd  College 

St.  Ignatius  College   

Santa  Clara  College    

Pacific  Methodist  College  . 

Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 

University  of  Southern 
California. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Col- 
lege 

Hesperian  College  

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Presbyterian    College    of 

the  Southwest. 
University  of  Denver     


Address. 


Trinity  College 


i 


Wesleyan  University 
Yale  University..    . 


Delaware  College     ' 

Columbian  University    

Georgetown  University  ... 
Howard  University     

National  Deaf  Mute  Col- 
lege. 

John  B.  Stetson  Universitv. 

Florida  Conference  Col- 
lege. 

Seminary  West  of  the  Su- 
wannee River. 

Rollins  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University 

Bowdon   College 

Buford  College     

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

CI  rk  University   

Young  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho   

Hedding  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St  Viateur's  College 


Blackburn  University   — 


College  Citv,Cai. 
College  Park.  Cal. 

Irvington,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles, Cal. 
Napa,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Stanford  University, 

Cal. 
University,  Cal. 

Woodbridge,  Cal. 

Woodland,  Cal. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  S  p  r  i  n  g  8, 

Colo. 
Dei  Norte,  Colo. 

University      Park, 

Colo. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Middletown.  Conn. 
New  Uaven.  Conn. 

Newark.  Del. 
Washington.  I).  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

De  Land,  Fla. 
Leesburg.  Fla. 

Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Athens.  Ga. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Bowdon.  Ga. 
Buford.  Ga. 
Macon.  Ga. 
Oxford.  Ga. 
South  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Youn«r  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow.  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  ill. 
Bloom ington,  111. 
Bourbonnais   Grove, 

111. 
Carlinville,  111. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  literal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D 

Andrew  S.  Draper.   

Thomas  S.  Fitzgerald,  s.  J. 
Wm.  R.  Harper,  ph.  d.,  d.  d 

Daniel  Irion 

Carl  Johann,  A.  M.,  LL.  d_  . . 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  ll.  d 

J.  A.  Leavitt 

J.  H.  Breese.  ph.  d 

J.  H.  Finley,  a.m 

John  V.  N.  Standish,  ph.  d  . 

John  E.  Bradley,  PH.  D 

John  M.  Coulter,  ph.  d.,  ll. 

d. 
Morris  L.  Barr.  a.  B 

A.  E.  Turner,  a.  m 

J.  B.  McMichael,  D.  D 

H.  J. Kiekhoefer,  a.m 

B.  W.  Baker,  a.  m 

Nicholas  Leonard,  o.  S.  F 

Olof  Olsson 

Hugoline  Storff,  o.  S.  F 

A.  A.  Kendrick,  D.  D 

W.  H.  Klinefelter,  D.  D 

Chas.  A.  Blanchard 

Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D 

Geo.  S.  Burroughs,  PH.  D., 

D.  D. 

Andrew  Baepler 

William  T.  Stott,  D.  D 

John  P.  D.  John,  D.  D 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

W.  H.  Davis 

Scot  Butler,  A.  M 

L.  J.  Aldrich,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

John  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  D.  D  _ 
Andrew  Morrissey,  c.  S.  c  .  . 
Joseph  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  LL.  D . 

George  Hindley 

Fin  tan  Mundwiler,  o.  s.  B. . . 

T.  C.  Reade,  A.M 

James  Marshall.  A.  M.,  D.  D. . 

Frederick  Schaub,  A.  M 

W.  W.  Chandler,  ph. D 

Wm.  S.  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

D.  c.  L. 

Laur.  Larsen 

H.  L.  Stetson,  d.  d 

B.  O.  Aylesworlh 

Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D. D 

John  W.  Bissell,  A.  M.,  D.  D. . 

George  A.  Gates,  d.  d 

Alexander  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.. 
Fletrher  Brown,  a.  m.,  b.  d  . 
Charles  A.  Schaeffer.  ph.  p. 
Friedrich  Munz,  a.  M 

C.  L.  Stafford  D.  D 

Wm.  F.  King,  LL.  D 


Carthage  College  . .  - ' 

University  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Evangelical  Proseminary  .' 

Eureka  College _ 

Northwestern  University  . 

Ewing  College    j 

Northern  Illinois  College  . ' 

Knox  College  .  _ | 

Lombard  University 

Illinois  College j 

Lake  Forest  University    . . 

McKendrt  e  College    I 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College  j 

Northwestern  College ! 

Chaddock  College  

St  Francis  Solanu  s  College  | 

Augustana  College    _. 

St. Josephs  Diocesan  Col- 
lege. 

Shurtleff  College  ; 

Westfield  College  j 

Wheaton  C  1olloge ! 

Indiana  University , 

Wabash  College .  _\ j 

Concordia  College | 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University j 

Hanover  College | 

Hartsville  College 

Butler  University  

Union  Christian  College  . . 

Moore's  Hill  College  . l 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Earlham  College \ 

Ri  lge ville  College j 

St.  Meinrad's  College 

Taylor  University 

Coe  College _ ' 

German  English  College  .  . 

Amity  College i 

Gr is  wold  College 


Luther  College 

Dus  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College  . .  _ 

Uppor  Iowa  University... 

Iowa  College - 

Lenox  College  - 

Simp ^on  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 
German  College  .   ..     ... 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . 
Cornell  College 


Carthage,  111. 
Champaign,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 

Do 
Elmhurst,  111. 
Eureka,  III. 
Evan 8 ton,  111. 
Ewing,  111. 
Fulton,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 

Do 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

Lebanon,  111. 
Lincoln,  111. 
Monmouth,  111. 
Nape r ville.  III. 
Quincy,  111. 

Do. 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Teutopolis,  111. 

Upper  Alton,  111. 
Westfield,  III. 
Wheaton.  111. 
Blooming-ton,  Ind. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Grcencastle.  Ind. 
Hanover.  Ind. 
Hartsville.  Ind. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Merom,  Ind. 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Dam  *,  Ind. 
Richmond.  Ind. 
Ridgeville,  Ind. 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 
Upland  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa 
Davenport  Iowa. 

Decorah,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines  Iowa. 

Do. 
Fairfield.  Iowa. 
Fayette  Iowa. 
Grinnell  Iowa. 
Hopkinton  Iowa. 
Indianola.  Iowa. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Mount  Pleasant  Iowa 

Do. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coedut:atitmal  colleges  of  W>eral  arts — Continued* 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


J.  M.  Atwater,  A.  M 

Absalom  Rosenberger,   a.  | 

13.  ,  LL.  B.  i 

John  Stuart,  B.  d.,  ph.  d... 
"William  Brush,  D.  D 

John  M.  Linn,  a.  M 

Wm.  M.  Brooks,  a.  m 

A.  P.  Funkhouser 

George  Grossmann 

Jacob  A.  Clutz,  D.  D 

Innocent  Wolf,  o.  s.  B.,  D.  D. 

Wm.  A.  Quayle,  A.M 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  D.  D 

J.  A.  Welier,  D.  D 

S.  Ensminger,  acting 

E.  J.  Hoenshel 

F.  H.  Snow,  ph.  D.,  LL.  D  .. 

O.  B.  Whitaker 

C.  A.  Swensson,  A.  M 

P.  W.  Colegrave,  a.  m 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  s.  J  .- 
Aaron  Schuyler,  LL.  D 


Address. 


Oskaloosa  College Oskaloos  i,  Iowa. 

Penn  College '        Do. 


F.  M.  S)>encer,  D.  D 

Peter  McVicar,  a.  m.,  d.  d. 
A.  S.  Miller,  A.  M.,  PH.  D . 
Milton  E.  Phillips,  D.  D... 

"Wm.  G.  Frost,  PH.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  a.  m... 
W.  C.  Young,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

W.  S.  Giltner,  A.M 

D.  F.  Boyd 


A.  C.  Davidson   D.  D 

J.  W.  Hardv 

Milton  Elliott 

Charles  L.  Loos 

L.  H.  B)  an  ton,  d.  D . 
W.  S.  Ryiand,  D.  D . 


D.  W.  Bat  son,  a.  M 


J.  W.  Nicholson,  a.  m 


James  H.  Blenk,  s.  M 

W.  L».  C.  Hunnicutt,  D.  D. 

C.  W.  Tomkies 

Henry  L.  Hubbeil,  D.  D  .. 

D.  McKiniry,  s.J 


E.  C.  Mitchell,  d.d 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  d.d 1. 

Oscar  Atwood,  a.  M 

Wm.  P.  Johnston,  ll.  d 

William  De  Witt  Hyde,  d.d. 

Oren  B.  Cheney,  d.  d 

B.  L*.  Whitman,  a.m 


Central  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  the   North- 
west. 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College .  - 

Western  College 

Wartburg  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Central  College 

Highland  University 

Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

Bethmy  College 

Ottawa  University  : 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesley  an  Univer- 
sity. 

Cooper  Memorial  College  - 

Washburn  College 

Wichita  University 

South  weat  Kansas  Col  lege  _ 

Berei  College 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Eminence  College 

Kentucky  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

Georgetown  College 

South  Kentucky  College  . . 

Garrard  College 

Kentucky  University 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 

Louisiana    State    Univer- 
sity. 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Keachie  College 

Lake  Charles  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Lei  and  University 

New  Orleans  University  . . 

Straight  University 

Tulane  University 

Bowdoin  College. 

Bates  College  

Colby  University 


Pella,  Iowa.  *  ■ 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 
Waverly,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
B  tldwin,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Enterprise,  Kans. 
Highland,  Kans. 
Hoi  ton,  Kans. 
Liwrence,  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Mary's,  Kans. 
Saliua,  Kans. 

Sterling,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Winfield,  Kans. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Eminence.  Ky. 
Farmdaie,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Richmond.  Ky.* 
Russellville,  Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
Winch  ster,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge,  Ta. 

Convent,  La. 
.Jackson,  La. 

Keachie,  La. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Lewiston.  Me. 
Waterville,  Me. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  Wieral  arts— Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


I 


Address. 


Thomas  Pell,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 
D.  C.  Oilman,  ll.  d 


5< 


ohn  A.  Morgan,  S.  J 

Francis  J.  Wagner,  D.  D  . . 
Charles  W.  Reid,  PH.  D--- 
Brother  Maurice : 

F.  L.  M.  Dumont,  D.  D 

Edward  P.  Allen,  D.  D 

A.  M.  Jelly,  r.  d 

Thomas  H .  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.D. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  ph.  d.,  ll. 

r.,L.  H.  D. 

Edward  I.  Devitt,  P.  J 

Vv  illiam  F.  Warren,  ll.  d. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D... 

Samuel  H.  Lee 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  D.  D 

Franklin    Carter,   ph.   d., 

ll  .  D. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,    ph.    d., 
ll.  D. 

Edward  A.  McGurk,  S.  J-  . 
J.  F.McCulloch,  a.m.,  ph.b. 
L.  K.  Fiske,  d.  d.,  ll.  d  . .. 

AugustF.  Bruske,  D.  D 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D  ... 

Win,  W.  Prescott,  A.  M 

M.  A.  Breed.  A.  B 

M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J 

Daniel  Fulcomer,  A.  M 

George  F.  Mosher,  ll.  d..  . 

Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  a.  M 

A.  G.  Slocum,  T  L.  D 

W.  G.  Sperry.  D.  D 

Bernard  Locnikar,  O.  P.  B.. 
Lewis  A.  Pier,  a.  m 

George  H.  Bridgman,  D.  D. 

Geoi-g  Sverdrup  .     

Cyrus  Northrop,  ll.  I) 

John  Sehaller 

James  W.  St  ong,  n.  D 

Thorbj  in  N.  Mohn 

Adam  Ringland,  D.  D 

Franz  L.  Nagler,  D.  D 

Matthias  Wahlstrom,  A.  M. 

Gideon  A.  Burgess,  a.  m  . .. 

R.  A.  Venable.  D.D 

C.  A.  Huddleston,  a.  M 

Charles  E.  Libbey,  s.  T.  D  . . 

W.  B.  Murrnh,  D.D 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  A.  M 

W.  H.  Pritchett,  a.  m 


St.  John's  College 

Johns    Hopkins     Univer- 
sity. 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College 

Washington  College 

Rock  Hill  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College . 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College 
A  mherst  College : 

Boston  Col  lege 

Boston  U  ni versity 

Harvard  University      

French  Protestant  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 


Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chester  town,  Md. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass: 
Springfield.  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


Clark  University ;  Worcester,  Mass. 


R.  K.  L.  Burks,  A.  M 


College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Ad  rian  College 

Alb  on  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan. .. 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College 

Detroit  College 

Western  Michigan  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University 

Northwestern  Christian 
College. 

Hamline  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota,  .. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College . 

Carleton  College 

St  Olif  College  

Macalester  College 

St.  Paul's  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege. 

Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

Cooper  -  Huddleston  Col- 
lege. 

Rust  University 

Mil' saps  College 

University  of  Mississippi  . 

Northwest  Missouri  Col- 
lege. 

Southwest  Baptist  College . 


Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Alma.  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Benzonia.  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
JIIllsdal'N  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalama/oo,  Mich. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Colle«eville,  Minn. 
Excelsior,  Minn. 

Hamline,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Northfield,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Winnebago  City, 

Minn. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Daleviile,  Miss. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Albany,  Mo. 

Bolivar,  Mo. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

I. — (Colleges  for  males  and  coeducatitmtil  colleges  of  Wjeral  aria — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Will  Z.  Long,  a.m 

G.  A.  Hoffmann 

Francis  V.  Nugent 

Salem  G.  P  .ttison 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  ll.  d 

W.  H.  Lowry,  B.  L 

J.  D.  Hammond,  D.  D 

Wm.  Hoge  Marquess 

Chas.  C.  Hemen  way 

J.  H.  Selden,A.M 

J.  T.  Aldridge 

J.  F.  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D 

H.  G.  King 

J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  LL.D. .. 

Wm.  H.  Black, D.  D 

J.  B.  Ellis -• 

C.C.Woods,  D.D 

L.  M  McAfee      

Jarres  A.  L  nius 

Brother  Paulian.  F.  S.  C — 

Joseph  Grimmelsman, s.  J.. 
Wintield S.  Chaplin.  LL.  D. 
C.  D.  Adams,  ph.  d..  acting 

J.  A.  Thompson,  a.m 

F.  A  Z.  Kuraler,  A.M 

H.  A.  Koch,  d.d 

James  Reid,  a.b 

David  R.  Kerr,  PH.  D.f  D.  D 

David  H.  Dungan,  A.M 

David  B.Perry,  A.M 

A.  J.  Mercer,A.M 

James  H.  Canfleld,  LL.D.. 

H.  K.  Warren,  a.m 

James  F.  X.  Hoeffer,  s.  J — 
Isaac  Crook,  D.  D 

J.  George,  a.m 

Stephen  A.  Jones,  PH.  D 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  Hel ras tetter 

Austin  Scott,  PH.  D,  LL.  D. 
Francis   L.  Patton,   D.  D., 

LL.D. 

Wm.  F.  Marshall,  a.  m  ... 
F.  H.  Guicheteau,  s.  P.  M  . 

E.  S.  Stover  

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D 

Jose ph  F.  Butler,  o.  s.  P  - . 
Robert  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
David  H.   Cochran,  ph.  d. 

LL.  D. 
Brother  Jerome,  o.  s.  F  . . 
J.  A.  Hartnett,C.  m 


University  or  college. 


PikeCollege 

Christian  University 

St.  V  incent's  College 

Carthage  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Grand  River  College 

Central  College  

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  School  Institute. 

Ozark  College    

Western  College 

La  Grange  College 

Law  son  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. 

Willi  im  Jewell  College. .. 

Missouri  Valley  College. .. 

Morrisville  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Park  College     

St.  Charles  College 

College  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

St.  Lou's  University 

Washington  U  niversity . . . 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

A  valon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. 

College  of  Montana. 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Doano  College .. 

Fairfield  College 

University  of  Nebraska..  . 

Gates  College  

Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada 

Dartu  outh  College 

St.  Benedicts  Colleere 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

College  of  theStcred  Heart 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University  .  _ 

St.  Bonaventure  8  College 
St.  Stephen  s  College 

Polytechnic  Institute    of 
Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  J  oh  ns  College 


Address, 


Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Carthage.  Mo. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Edinburg,  Mo. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Greenfield,  Mo. 
La  Belle,  Mo. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 
Lawson,  Mo. 

Liberty,  Mo. 
Marshall.  Mo. 
Morrisville,  Mo. 
Neosho,  Mo. 

Parkville.  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warren  ton,  Mo. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Bellevue,  Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Fair  Held ,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neligh,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
University    Piaoe, 

Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick,  N .  J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 

South  Orange,  N.J. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
Alb;  querque.N.Mex. 
Alfred  Center,  N.  Y. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Annandale   N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Do. 
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III. — College  Presidents— Coutinued. 

I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleyes  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


John  I.  Zahm,  s.  J 

Alpheus  B.  Hervey,  ph.  d  . 
M.  Woolsoy  Stryker,  D.  D  . 
Eliphalet  N.    Potter,  s.  t. 

D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

N.  L.   Andrews 

Jacob  G.  Schurman,  sc.  d., 
ll.  D. 

George   H.  Ball,  d.  d 

Wm.  O'B.  Pardow,  s.  J 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  ll.  d  J 


Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University . 

Hamilton  College  _ 

Hobart  College 


Seth  Low,  ll.  D 

Brother  Anthony 

Thomas  J.  Gannon,  s.  J  — 
H.  M.  MacCracken,  d,   d., 

ll.  D. 
P.  V.  Kavanagh,  c.  M 


Colgate  University 
Cornell  University 


Keuka  College. ._ 

College    of     St.    Francis 

Xavier. 
College    of    the    City    of 

New  York. 

Columbia  College 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John  s  College 

University  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Niagara  University 


Address. 


David  J.  Hill,  LL.  D 

Andrew    V.   V.  Raymond, 
D.  D. 

James  R.  Day,  d.  d 

George  T.  Winston,  ll.  d 

D.  J.  Sanders,  n.  D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.D.,  LL.  D. . 
John  F.  Crowell,  litt.  d  ... 
L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  A.  M 


J.  D.  Shirey,  A.  M 
J.C.  Clapp,  D.  D  .. 


University  of  Rochester 
Union  University 


R.  L.  Abernethy,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 


Chas.  E.Taylor,  n.  D.,  litt. 
b. 


H.  F.  Wogan,  PH.  D.,  D.  D. 

Re  a  ben  A.  Beard  

Wm.  H.  Becker,  ll.  b 

W.  Merrifield,  a.  m 


Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Guilford  College 


North  Carolina  College  -  - 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College 


Livingtone  College . . 
Wake  Forest  College 


■    M.  V.  B.  Knox,  D.  D. 


Orello  Cone,  d.  d 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh,  D.  D  .. 
D.  C.  Christner,  D.  D.,  ll.  d 

Chas.  W.  Super,  ph.  d 

Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  d.d,,  ll.d. 

Win.  Nast.  d.D 

James  Rogers,  0.  S.  0 

H.  A.  S chapman,  s.  J 

W.  O.  Sproull,PH.  d.,ll.  D. 

H.  J.  Ruetenik.  D.  D 

Chas.  F.  Thwing,  d.  d 


Weaverville  College 

North  Dakota  University  . 

Fargo  College     

Rolia  University 

University  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Red  River  Valley  Univer- 
sity. 

Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  University 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College.  . 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Xavier  College      

University  of  Cincinnati  . 

Calvin  College 

Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Keuka  College,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Niagara    University. 

N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Schenectad}',  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dtvidson.  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Guii  ord     College, 

N.  C. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C. 
Newton.  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rutherford    College, 

N.C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
Far^o.  N.  Dak. 
Rolla,  N.  Dak. 
University.  N.  Dak. 

Wahpeton.  N.  Dak. 

Akron.  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Ashland  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Berea.  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Do. 
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I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


C.  H.  L.  Schuette,  A.  M 

Wm.  H.  Scott,  LL.  D 

James  W.  Bash  ford,  PH.  D  . 

Wm.  N.  Yates,  acting 

Theodore  Sterling,  LL.  D... 
Orvon  G.Brown,  A.  M 

D.  B.  Purinton,  A.  M.,  LL.  D  . 

Fenton  Gall,  B.  s 

Ely  V.  Zollars,  LL.  D 

S.  M.  Jamieson,  D.  D 

John  W.  Simpson,  d.d.,ll.d 

\V.  A.  Williams,  D.  D 

Jesse  John:  on 

Wm.G.Ballantine,D.D.,LL.D 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D.._ 
Geo.  W.MacMillan, PH.D., dd 

John  M.  Davis,  ph.  d 

R.  M.  Freshwater,  D.  D.,  act- 
ing. 

Samuel  A.  Ort,  D.  D 

John  A.  Peters.  D.  D 

Thomas  F.  Moses,  A.M.,  M.D 
Thomas  J.  Sanders,  PH.  D. 
S.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 
James  B.  Unthank,  M.  S... 

S.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D 

Daniel  A.  Long,  d.  d.,  LL.  d 

D.  R.  Boyd,  a.  m 

D.  Atkins,  d.  d 

Chas.  H.  Chapman,  PH.  D.. 
Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D... 

T.  G.  Brownson 

Thomas  Newlin 

Wm.  S.  Gilbert,  a.  M 

Willis  C.   Hawley,  A.  M., 

acting. 
W.  J.  Holland,  PH.  D.,  D.  D. 


Theodore  L.  Seip,  D.  D 

E-  B.  Bier  man,  ph.  d 

Leander  Schnerr 

W.  P.  Johnston,  A.  M 

George  E.  Reed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
C.  E.  Hyatt,  c.  E 


University  or  college. 


Henry  T.  Spangler,  A.  M. . . 

Solomon  F.  Hogue 

E.  D.  Warfieid,  LL.  D 

H.W.  McKnight,  D.  d.,ll.  d 

Theo.  B.  Roth 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  PH.  D 

Isaac  Sharp'ess,sc.  D.,  ll.  d 
John  S.  Stahr,  ph.  d.,  d.  d 


John  H.  Harris,  ph.  d 
Isaac  N.  Kendall,  d.  d. 


Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Twin  Valley  College 

Denison  University 

Hillsboro  College 

Hiram  College 

Hopedale  Normal  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  C  ulege 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Rich  mond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 


Address. 


Brother  Francis,  o.  s.  f 


Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilherforce  University.-. 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma. . . 

Corvallis  College  -  - 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnviile  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College .  -  - 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College  

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military 
College. 

Ursinus  College 

1  'onongahela  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

BucKnell  University 

Lincoln  University    


St.  Francis  College 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 
Germantown  Ohio. 
Granville.  Ohio. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Hopedale,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond.  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
Scio,  Ohio. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Urbana.  Ohio. 
Westcrville,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
Wilmington.  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Yellow  Springs,Ohio. 
Norman,  Okla. 
Corvallis.  Oreg. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
McMinnviile,  Oreg. 
Newberg.  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allen  town.  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 

Collegeville,  Pa. 
East  McKeesport,Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln     University, 

Pa. 
Loretto,  Pa. 
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I. — Colleges  far  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  Wteral  arts— Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Wm.  H.  Crawford,  v.  D 
Aaron  E.  Gobble,  A.  M  . 


R.  G.  Ferguson,  D.  D 

K.  E.Thompson 

Brother  lsadore 

Charles  C.  Harrison 

E.  M.  Wood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

John  T.  Murphy, c.  S.  SP  --. 
Charles  De  Garmo,  PH.  D  .. 
Christopher  A.  McEvoy,0. 

S.  A. 
James  D.  Mof'at.  D.  D 


E.  B.  Andrews,  D.  P..  LL.  D  . 
H.  K.  Shepherd,  A.  M.,LL.  D  . 
E.  C.  Murray.  A.  M 

Joseph    W.    Morris,  A.  M., 

LL.  D. 

James    Wood  row,  ph.    d., 
ll.  D. 

W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D 

Ch:'  rles  Manly,  D.  D 

G.  W.  Holland,  PH.  D.,  D.  D  . 

L.  M.  Dun  ton,  d.d 

James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn.  D.  D  ... 
J.  \V.  Hancher,  m.  S.,  a.  m". 

W.  I.  Graham,  A.  M 

I.  P.  Patch 

Joseph  W.  Mauck,  A.  M 

Albert  T.  Free,  A.  M 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.  D  .. 


Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege. 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Du  uesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  College 


Washington     and    Jeffer- 
son College. 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston .  — 
Presbyterian  College     of 

South  Carolina. 
Allen  University 


South  Carolina  College 


Erskine  College 

Pur  man  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 

Pierre   University 

Black  Hills  College 

Dakota  University 

Redfield  College 

University  of    South   Da- 
kota. 

Yankton  College 

King  College 

Isa:»c  W.  Joyce.  D.  D.,  LL.  D  .    U.S.  Grant  University 

Geo.  ge  Summey,  D.  D Southwestern  Presbyteri- 

|    #an  University. 
S.  G.  Gilbreath j  Hi wassee  College    


G.  M.  Savage,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  d.  d 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  PH. 
D.,  LL.  D. 

N.  Green,  LL.  D 

T.  H.  M.  Hunter,  a.  b 

S.  W .  Boardman.  ll.  d 

Brother  Maurelian 


S.  Hop  wood,  A.  M 
J.  T.  Henderson .. 


J.  Braden,  n.  n 

E.  M.  Cravath,  d.  d 

Alfred  Owen,  D.  D 

James  K.  Kirkland,  PH.  D  . . 
B  Lawton  Wiggins,  a.m... 
W.  M.  Billingsley,  a.  M 


Southwestern  Baptist  Uni- 
versity. 

Knoxville  College 

University  of  Tennessee  . . 

Cumberland  University  . . . 

Bethel  College 

Maryville  College 

Christian  Brothers'  Col- 
lege. 

Milligan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  Col- 
lege. 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

Roger  WilliMms  University  j 

Vanderbilt  University     . . 

University  of  the  South.. 

Burritt  College 


Meadville,  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 

New  Wilmington ,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villanova,  Pa. 

Washington.  Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 

Due  West,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg.  S.  C. 
E.ist  Pierre.  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Redfield  S.  Dak/ 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak.  • 

Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Hi  wassee  College, 

Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Do. 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKenzie,  Tenn. 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milligan,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek.  Tenn. 

Nashville,  Tenu. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

I. — Coll*  yen  fur  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  literal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


J.  L-  Bachman  . . 
Jer  *  Moot  ^.  D.  D. 


James  T.  Cooter,  A.  n 


Leslie  Waggener,  ll.  d — 

.1.  D  Robnett,  D.  D 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  B.  D. 

John  O  Shanahan,  S.J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  d.  d 

J.  B.  Scott.  D.D 

S.  M.  Luckett.  D.  D 

B.  D.Cockrill 

Addison  Clark 


R.  C.  Burleson,  D.  D.,  ll.  d. 

H.  T.  Keaiing,  a.  M 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  A.  M.,  act- 
ing. 
Matthew  H.  Buck  ham,  D.  D. 

Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D 

Win.  W.  Smith,  A.  M 

Wm.  M.  Thornton,  LL.  D  .. 

R.  O.  Waterhouse,  D.  D 

Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D  . . . 
G.  W.  C.  Lee.  ll.d 

B.  Puryear,  LL.  D 

J  ulius  D.  Dreher,  PH.  D. 

F.  i\.  English,  A.  M 

Thos.  M.Gatch,PH.  D 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

Aegidius  Junger,  D.  D 

Barnes  F.  Eaton 

Robert  W.  Douthat 

H.  McDearmid,  A.  M 

Thos.  E.  Peden 

P.  B.  Reynolds,  d.  D.,  acting 

H.  F.  Fisk,  d.d 

Edward    D.Eaton,   D.    D. , 

LI..D. 

H.  A.  Muehlmeier,  d.  d 

F.  P.  Dalrymple,  a.m 

Chas.  K.  Adams,  ll.  d 

Wm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D 

Leopold  Bushart,  S.J 

Rufus  C.  Flagg,  d.d 

Joseph  Rainer 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


A.  F.  Ernst 

A.  A.  Johnson,  d.d. 


Sweetwater  College 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum 

College. 
Wa-hington  College 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Fort  Worth  University  . . . 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University.. 

Wiley  University 

Austin  College     

Trinity  University 

Add-Rann  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

Baylor  U  niversity 

Paul  Quinn  College 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College    

Randolph-Macon  College  . 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  an«i  Henry  College  . 
Hampden -Sidney  College  . 
Washington  and  Leo  Uni- 
versity. 

Richmond  Colle  e 

Roanoke  College 

Colfax  College 

University  of  Washington. 

Whit  worth  College 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  Colle.: e 

Barboursville  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University . 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

Gale  College. . _ 

University  of  Wisconsin  . . 

Milton  College 

Marquette  College 

Ripon  College 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of 

Sales. 
No.  thwestern  University  _ 
University  of  Wyoming. .. 


1  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 

Washington  College, 

Tenn. 
Arstin,  Tex. 
Brown  wood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Thorp  Spring,  Tex. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 
SaltLako  City,  Utah. 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 
Ashland,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Colfax,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wa>h. 
Sumner,  Wash. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Barboursville.  W.  Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Fleming  ton,  W.  Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 

Franklin,  Wis. 
Galesville,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

II. — Colleges  for  women. 


Name  of  president. 


College. 


,  Athens  Female  College 

A.  B.  Jones,  P.  D.,  ll.  d...    Hunts  ville  Female  College . 
J.D.Anderson. Huntsville  Female  Semi- 


S.  W.  Averett,  ll.  d. 
Jas.  D.  Wade,  a.  m... 
P.  P.  Winn,  A.  M  .... 

E.  H.  M  :rfree 

Alonzo  Hill,  A.  M 

John  Massey,  LL.  D  .. 


Address. 


Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills 

Sister  Mary  Bernardine. 

Martha  E.  Chase 

Miss  M.  Rutherford-. 

P.  S.  Twitty 

G.  J.Orr 

Rev.  James  E.  Powell 

A .  W.  Van  Hoose 

Rufus  W.  Smith,  A.  M... 

Chas.  C.  Cox,  A.  M 

E.  H.  Rowe 

J.  Harris  Chappell 


A.  J.  Battle,  D.  D„  LL.  D  _ 

John  E.  Baker 

Joseph  R.  Harker,  PH.  D 
E.  F.  Bullard,  A.  M 


C.  W.  Lefflngwell.  D.  D 

Sarah  F.  Anderson 

J.  F.  Hendv,  D.D 

Elisha  S.  Thomas,  s.  T.  d 


Benj.  F.  Cabell 

Amanda  M.  Hicks  . . 
Miss  C.  A.  Campbell 
J.  J.  Rucker,  ll.  d  . 


J.  M.  Bent,  D.  D 

E.W.Elrod 

J.  R.  Baumes 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  McClellan,  A.M. 
Cadesman  Pope 


Mrs.  B.  W.  Vineyard 

W.  H.Stuart 

Erastus  Rowley,  D.  D. 


A.  G.  Murphey 

Miss  L.  V.  Sullivan.... 
John  M.  Hubbard,  A.M. 
S.  W.  Pearcy,  a.  m 


George  J.  Ramsey,  a.  m 

A.  D.  McVoy,  A.  M 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

H.S.Whitman 


nary. 

Judson  Female  Institute  . 

Marion  Female  Seminary. . 

Isboll  College - 

Central  Female  College  . . 

Tuskaloosa  Female  Col  lege 

Alabama  Conference  Fe- 
male College. 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Santa  Rosa  Seminary 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Andrew  Female  College.. - 

D.ilton  Female  College  ... 

Monroe  Female  College  . . . 

Georgia  Female  Seminary  . 

LaGrauge  Female  College  . 

Southern  Female  College.. 

Wesleyan  Female  College . 

Georgia  Normal  ana  indus- 
trial College. 

Shorter  College 

Young  Female  College 

I  llinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rockf  ord  Col  lege 

College  for  Young  Ladies. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany. 

Potter  College 

Clinton  College 

Caldwell  College 

Georgetown  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Liberty  Female  College  .  .j 

Lynnland  Female  College] 

Daughters  College 

Hamilton  Female  College  . 

Sayre  Female  Institute  .. 

Millersburg  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Jessamine  Female  Institute 

Owensboro  Female  Colli  go 

Kentucky  College  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Logan  Female  College 

Stuart  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  College  . 

Winchester  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Silliman  Female  Institute 

Mansi;ed  Female  College 

.le  "erson  Davis  College . . . 

Westbrook  Seminary 


Athens,  Ala. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Do. 

Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mills  College,  Cal 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dal  ton.  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon.  Ga. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Rome,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
Jacksonville.  III. 
Do. 

Knox  ville,  111. 
Rockford,  III. 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Clinton,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

Glasgow,  Ky. 
Glendale,  Ky. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millersburg,  Ky. 

Nicholasville,  Ky. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Peweo  Valley,  Ky. 

Russellville,  Ky. 
Shelb.vville,  Ky. 
Stan fo ?-d,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 

Clinton,  La. 
MansPe'd.La. 
Minden,  La. 
Deering,  Me. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 

1 1.  — Colleges  for  icom*  ?i . 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Edgar  M.  Smith 

John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D. 


J.  H.  Apple,  A.M 

C.  L.  Keedy,  a.m.,  m.  d._ 
J.  H.  Turner,  A.  M 


C.  C.   Bragdon,  a.  M 

Arthur  Gil  man,  a.  m.,  sec- 
retary. 

L,.  Clark  Seelye,  D.  D 

M r-s.  E.  S.  Mead,  A.M 


Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  j 
and  Female  College.         \ 

Woman's  College  of  Balti-  j 
more. 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College   

Lutherville  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Lose  11  Seminary  for  Young 
Women. 

Harvard  Annex 


R.  B.  Abbott,  D.  D 

W.  T.  Lowrey,  a.m.,  d.  d. 

Lewis  T.  Fitzhugh 


Mrs.  Adelia  M.  Hillman 
Robert  Fra;:er.  LL.  D 


B.  R.  Morrison. 

Chas.  W.  Anderson  .. 

#  H.  N.  Robertson,  a.  m. 

W.  V.  Frierson 

W   H.  Huntley 


L.  M.  Stone 

Chas.  H.  Otken.  LL.  D  .. 
W.  A.  Oldham,  A.M  ._- 

T.  W.  Barrett,  A.  M 

Hiram  D.  Groves 

John  W.  Primrose,  D.  D 

L'na  Moxley 

B..T.  Blewett,  LL. D  ... 

W.  A.  Wilson,  a.m 

Archibald  A.  Jo  :es 

J.  D.  Blanton 


A.  K.  Ysncey 

Robert  Irwin,  D.  D. 

Jesse  M.  Durrell  . . 


Gertrude  G.  Bowen 


J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  d.  d 

Edward  S.  Frisbee,  D.  D ... 
Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D.. 

Ruf  us  S.  Green,  d.  d 

Miss  James  Smith,  dean... 
Geo.  W.  Samson,  dd.,ll.d. 
James  M.  Taylor,  d.  d 

BD  92 42 


Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
and  College. 

Wei  esley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female 
College. 

Whitworth  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Hillman  College    -   

industviril  Iristi  ute  and 
Coll  j.e. 

Corinth  Female  College    . 

East  MissLsippi  Female 
College. 

Union  l'emale  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  Gil  son  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Shuqualak  Female  College 

Lea  Female  Col  lege 

Christian  Female  College. 

Stephens  Female  College  . 

Howard  Payne  College  .  . 

Synodical  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  1  "emale  College  . . . 

Central  Fe ma1  e  College  .. 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female 
Seminary. 

Hardin  College 

Linden  wood  Female  Col- 
lege. 

New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College. 

Bordentown  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Evelyn  College 

Wells  College 

Packer  Collegiate  In  ti- 
tute. 

Eimira  College 

Barnard  College 

Rutgers  Female  College . . 

Vassal-  College \ 


Address. 

Kents  Hil,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Frederick,  Md. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Lutherville,  Md. 

Auburndale,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley  Mass. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Blue  Mountain.  Miss. 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Cli  .ton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 

Corinth.  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Oxford.  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Shuqualak,  Miss. 
Summit.  Mi>-8. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

To. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Independence,  Mo. 
.Jennings,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Ch  tries,  Mo. 

Tilton,  N.  H. 


Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eimira,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do. 
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II. — College*  for  teomen. 


Name  of  president. 


Benj.  E.  Atkins . 

S.S.  Rahn 

F.  L.  Reid,  D.  D 


University  or  college. 


Joseph  L.  Murphy,  A.  M 
John  D.  Minick,  A.  M 


S.  D.  Bagley 

John  B.  Brewer,  A.  M 


N.  Penick 

John  H.  ClewelL 
H.  W.  Reinhart 


Silas  E.  Warren 


G.  K.  Bartholomew,  a.  .m., 

ph.  D. 
W.  K.  Brown,  a.  m.,  d.  d.. 

Chas.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D 


L.  D.  Potter,  D.  D 

D.  B.  Hervey,  ph.  d 

D.  B.  Purinton,  LL.  D 

H.Walter  Feat  hers  tun,  D.  D 

Faye  Walker,  D.  D 

Miss  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Knappenbarger,  A.  ML 
J.  Blickensderfer,  A.  M 


M.  Carey  Thomas,  ph.  d. 
J.  W.  Sunderland 


Charles  B.  Shultz 

E.E.Campbell,  A.  M  .. 
Frances  E.  Bennett  . . 
A.  H.  Norcross,  D.  D  .. 
Samuel  B.  Jones,  d.  d. 
W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

Mrs.  L  M.  Bonner 

H.P.Griffith 


Alexander  S.Townes 

B.  F.  Wilson 

H.G.Reed 

S.  Lander,  A.  M 


D.  S.  Hearon,  D.  D 
C.  A.  Folk,  A.  B  . 


Kate  McFarland 

Robert  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

Wilbur  F.Wilson 

A .  M.  Burne y 


Asheville  Female  College. 
Gaston  College 

Greensboro    Female   Col- 
lege. 

Claremont     Female    Col- 
lege. 

Davenport    Female     Col- 
lege. 

Louisburg  Female  College  . 

Chowan    Baptist   Female 
Institute. 

Oxford  Female  Seminary .  _ 

Salem  Female  Academy. . . 

Thomasville  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Wilson    Collegiate   Insti- 
tute. 
Bartholomew  English  and 
Classical  School. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 

Cleveland     College     for 
Women. 

Glendalo  Female  College . . 

Granville  Female  College. 

Shepardson  College 

Edward  McGehee  College. 

Oxford  College 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

Allen  town  Female  College  . 

Moravian    Seminary    for 
Young  Ladies. 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

Pennsylvania  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogonte  School 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for 
Women. 

Due  West  Female  College. 

Cooper-Limestone     Insti- 
tute. 

Greenville  Female  College 

Converse  College 

Walhalla  Female  College 

Williams  ton  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Sullins  College. 

Brownsville   Female  Col- 
lege. 

Union  Female  Seminary. 

Columbia  Athenaeum 

Tennessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College . . 


Address. 


Asheville,  N.  C. 
Dallas,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Oxford,  N.  C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Glendaie,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Woodville,  Miss. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Painesville.  Ohio. 
Allen  town,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
CoJlegeville,  Pa. 

Lititz,  Pa. 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz  School,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Do. 

Due  West,  S.C. 
Gaffney  City,  S.  C. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Walhalla,  S.  C. 
Williamston,S.C. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 


NAME    REGISTER. 
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III. — College  Presidents— Continued. 


II. — Colleges  for  tromcn—  Continued. 


Name  of  president. 

Howard    W.  Key,  ph.  d 

N  .1    Finn©  v.  A.M  . 

University  or  college. 

Memphis  Conference  Fe- 
male Institute. 

Cumberland  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Soule  Female  College 

Boscobel  College 

Nashville   College  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Ward  Seminary 

Address. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
McMinnvillo.  Tenn. 

Miss  V.  O.  Wardlaw,  A.  M._- 
j.  G.  Paty 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Geo.  W.  F.  Price,  d.d 

B  H  Charles 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Do. 

■r,  \f  Saunders 

Martin  Female  College . . . 

Synod ical  Female  College . 

Shelbyville   Female  Col- 
lege. 

Somervillo  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College  . . . 

Chappell  Hill  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Waco  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

Stonewall  Jackson   Insti- 
tute. 

Bridge  water  College 

Albemarle  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Montgomery  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Danville  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Roanoke  Female  College.  . 

Southwest  Virginia  Insti- 
tute. 

Hollins  Institute    

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College. 

Marion  Female  College . . .  ■ 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  ' 
Ladies. 

Southern  Female  College. 

Richmond  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Staunton  Female  Seminary 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Wesleyan    Female   Insti- 
tute. 

Valley  Female  College 

Parke rsburg  Seminary  .  _ . 

Downer  College 

Milwaukee  College 

Pulaski.  Tenn. 

Wm.  M.  Graybill.A.M 

Mrs  H.  H.  Sinford 

N.  A.  Flournoy 

Z.C.  Graves,  LL.D 

Charles  Carlton 

Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Shelbyville.  Tenn. 

Somervillo.  Tenn. 

Winchester,  Tenn. 
Bon  ham,  Tex. 

P.  H.  Eager,  A.M 

S.M.God  bey 

R.  O.  Rounsavall 

S.N.  Barker 

Kate  M.Hunt - 

W.  B.  Yount 

Wm.  P.  Dickinson 

Mrs.  E  T.  Taliaferro 

Bel  ton,  Tex. 
Chappell  Hill,  Tenn. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Abingdon.  Va. 

Do. 

Bridge  water,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Christiansburg,  Va. 

Danville,  Va. 

C.  F.  J^.mes,  d.d 

Samuel  D.  Jones,  B.  L 

Chas.  L.  Cocke 

W.  W.  Smith,  ll.d 

J.J.  Scherer,  A.  M 

tat  Cassedv 

Do. 
Glade  Spring,  Va. 

Hollins,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Marion.  Va. 
Norfolk.  Va. 

Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M 

John  H.  Powell 

Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond.  Va. 

James  Willis.  A.M 

Mrs  J  E.B.Stuart 

Stnunto  1.  Va, 
Do. 

Wm.  A.  Harris,  D.D 

John  P.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  ll.  d_. 
Mm  H  L.  Field 

Do. 

Winchester,  Va. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Fox  Lake.  Wis. 

Flla  n  Sabin. 

Charles  R.  Kingsley,  ph.  d. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


I.  Analysis  op  the  Statistics  and  Remarks  Suggested  Thereby  :  En- 

rollment— Average  attendance — Length  of  school  term— Number  of  teachers — Sex 
of  teachers — Supervision — School  buildings — Number  of  sittings — School  prop* 
erty — Expenditures. 

II.  Sxtmnxary  of  statistics  of  city  sclwol  systems,  showinq  increase  or  decrease  from 
preHous  year  (Table  1) — Summary  by  States  of  population  and  school  enrollment 
and  attendance  in  cities  of  over  8,000  population  (Table  2) — Similar  summary  of 
supervising  officers,  teachers,  property ,  and  expenditures  (Tables)— Similar  sum- 
mary of  public  evening  sclioots  (Table  4)— Comparative  statistics  ( Table  5). 

ENROLLMENT. 

If  the  figures  which  appear  in  this  chapter  possess  any  significance,  it  is 
that  the  educational  conditions  of  the  cities  for  this  year  are  less  favorable 
than  in  the  year  preceding.  The  first  and  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  the 
school  enrollment  has  not  Kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  While 
the  latter  shows  a  gain  of  5.56  per  cent,  the  enrollment  in  public  schools  has 
increased  but  4.27  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  public  school  enrollment  to  total  popu- 
lation has  fallen  from  14.74  per  cent  to  14.56  per  cent. 

This  decrease  can  not  be  ascribed  to  a  relatively  greater  increase  in  the 
patronage  of  private  and  parochial  schools,  for,  of  the  whole  number  of  school 
attendants,  the  proportion  who  are  in  private  schools  remains  the  same  as  last 
year,  namely,  21.3  per  cent.  Plainly  the  loss  of  one  of  these  classes  of  schools 
Is  not  due  to  a  gain  of  the  other  class.  There  has  been  actually  a  relative  loss 
to  school  instruction. 

Furthermore,  this  loss  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  appears  in  four  of  the  five  geographical  divisions,  the  South  Atlantic 
bein^  the  only  one  to  show  a  gain,  investigation  as  to  the  localities  in  which 
the  lessened  percentages  are  most  conspicuous  discloses  several  instances  in 
which  superintendents1  reports  have  proudly  pointed  to  increased  numbers  in 
the  schools,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  population  from  which  the  pupils 
were  drawn  had  increased  in  a  much  larger  ratio.  Thus  it  has  often  happened 
that  school  officers  have  congratulated  themselves  because  of  fancied  increase 
in  educational  prosperity,  while  the  very  same  facts  disclosed  to  other  minds 
indubitable  proofs  of  lessened  popularity  of  the  schools. 

Many  superintendents,  however,  have  noticed  with  deep  concern  the  failure 
of  their  schools  to  keep  pace  with  the  popul  ition,  and  have  searched  earnestly 
for  causes  and  for  remedies.    Speculations  as  to  the  former  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  latter  have  been  many  and  varied.     But  it  seems  probable  that  a  point 
has  been  reached  in  the  educational  history  of  this  country  beyond  which  the 
efforts  of  school  officials  of  various  kinds  in  the  cities  must  be  redoubled  in 
order  to  increase  the  school  attendance  beyond  the  present  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation.    At  this  time  the  former  opposition  to  the  public  school  system  is 
almost  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  is 
nowhere  questioned,  and  of  themselves  they  attract  all  those  who  desire  instruc- 
tion excepting  a  comparatively  snail  number  who  prefer  private  schools  for 
reasons  that  do  not  concern  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  the  means  for  providing  the  same  are  almost 
without  exception  reasonably  ample,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  con- 
siderable numbe*  of  children  are  kept  from  school  becausa  of  lack  of  accoramo- 

1  Prepared  by  Mr.  James  C.  Boykln. 
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dation  or  of  teaching  force.  With  efficient, well-equipped  schools,  enjoying  the 
favor  of  the  communities  in  which  they  arc,  it  is  evident  that  all  efforts  whose 
object  is  the  conversion  of  considerable  classes  of  people  to  a  belief  in  them  have 
accomplished  their  aim  and  have  become  no  longer  necessary,  since  nearly  all 
intelligent  education-seekers  have  become  patrons  of  the  public  schools. 

But  there  remain  a  large  number  of  persons  in  every  city  to  whom  school  in- 
struction offers  no  advantages  that  they  can  appreciate,  and  who,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  never  see  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse. 

It  is  toward  this  class  that  the  efforts  of  school  officials  must  be  directed  in 
future  if  they  desire  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  attend 
school ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  efforts  must  be  exerted  toward 
each  individual,  and  not  toward  a  class,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  such  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  auxiliaries  as  compulsory  laws,  truant  officers,  and 
truant  schools. 

In  fine,  the  time  has  passed  for  great  gains  in  the  proportion  of  enrollment  to 
population  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  future  we  may  expect,  instead,  constant 
fluctuations,  due  to  local  rather  than  general  causes,  or  even  a  downward  ten- 
dency, since  there  is  good  ground  for  belief  that  the  proportion  of  paupers,  of 
the  thriftless,  and  of  the  depra?ed  increases  in  growing  cities  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  incronsj  in  population. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  largest  citiej  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  keep 
pace  numerically  with  the  population  is  esp3cially  noticeable.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  ratios  necessary  to  bring  out  this  fact  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  sixteen  cities  whose  population  is  over  1200,000,  they  being  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  size. 


City 


Annual 
rate  of  in- 
crease of 

popula- 
tion. 


I 


New  York.  N.  Y... 

Chicago,  Hi 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston.  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Fraiidsco,  Cal 


/Vr 


cent. 
2.07 
8.13 
2.13 
3.58 
2.48 

•>    !•> 

2.71 
2.51 


Propor- 
tion of  in- ' 
crease  of  , 

public 
school  en- 
rollment 
during  the 
1      year. 

City. 

Annual 
rate  of  in- 
crease of 

popula- 
tion. 

Per  cent. 
1.55 
4.93 
5.23 
1.14 
4.35 
4.61 
5.89 
5.84 

Propor- 
tion of  in- 
crease of 

public 
school  en- 
rollment 
during  the 
year. 

/Vr  cent. 

a  0.31  i 
7.  50  , 

ft  1.57  ! 
1.41  | 
2. 36  i 

i 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

!  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  La 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Per  cent. 

aO.61 

3.10 

5.48 

dO 

0.83 

1.16  ' 

Washington,  D.  C 

Detroit.  Mich 

a  37 
a  4. 99 

4. 43 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

5.27 

a  Increase  from  188.>-'90  to  1890-'91— the  latest  data  at  hand. 
h increase  in  ••  number  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
r  Increase  in  "  average  number  belonging." 
'/Decrease  0.43  per  cent. 


In  only  two  of  these  cities,  San  Francisco  and  Buffalo,  is  the  increaso  in  school 
attendants  as  great  as  that  in  population,  and  in  both  cases  there  are  evidences 
that  the  increased  proportion  is  only  temporary,  being  larger  than  usual  in  the 
year  for  which  the  figures  are  given.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  Buffalo 
since  1880  has  been  irregular,  being  occasionally  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
average  increase  of  population,  as  in  this  year,  but  generally  less,  while  the 
general  tendency  has  been  downward.  In  the  ten  years  from  1880-'81  to  1890 -?91 
the  population  increased  04.80  per  cent,  while  the  school  enrollment  increased 
in  the  sarao  time  but  41.11  per  cent. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  increase  of  population  from  1880  to  1890  was  27.80  per 
cent,  and  the  enrollment  increased  in  the  corresponding  period  only  12.02  per 
cent.  It  appears  in  this  case  that  the  slow  increase  of  the  public  schools  is,  in 
part  at  least,  explainable  by  the  rapid  development  of  parochial,  or  church, 
schools  since  1883.  The  sudden  increaso  in  favor  of  the  public  schools  in  1892  is 
probably  due  to  soni'3  action  of  the  managers  of  the  church  schools  by  which  the 
public  schools  were  benefited. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  all  the  great  cities  oF  the  country  the  schools  are  losing 
ground. 

The  subject  is  one  that  demands  th>  most  serious  attention. 
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AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

All  else  being  equal  a  decrease  in  enrollment  may  be  expected  to  be  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  average  of  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  those 
children  who  are  enrolled.  It  is  always  the  least  earnest  pupils  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  least  intelligent  parents  who  are  last  to  seek  admission  to  the  schools, 
and  thenonenrollmentof  this  class  tends  to  raise  the  average  of  attendance,  since 
it  is  to  them  that  low  averages  are  principally  due.  The  inference  from  the 
preceaing  paragraphs  is  that  proportionally  fewer  of  such  children  have  sought 
admission  to  the  schools,  and  oae  is  therefore  prepared  to  find  a  better  showing 
in  the  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  enrollment.  This  proportion  for 
the  entire  country  was  71.2  per  cent  in  1891-'92  as  against  70.7  per  cent  in  the 
previous  year;  the  rate  of  actual  increase  during  the  your  for  this  item  has 
been  5.09  per  cent,  but  oven  this  is  below  the  rate  of  increass  of  total  popula- 
tion. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  several  divisions  it  is  seen  that  the  at- 
tendance is  least  regular  in  the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  This  may 
excite  some  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with  the  general  excellence 
of  the  schools  in  that  section.  But  it  will  ba  remembered  that  in  no  other  sec- 
tion are  the  compulsory  laws  more  generally  enforced  than  there. 

These  laws  require  attendance  of  all  children  between  certain  ages  for  a  part 
of  th3  school  year;  and  in  their  operation  a  class  of  children  are  brought  into 
school  for  a  limited  time  th'it  would  not  bo  enrolled  at  all  in  the  absence  of  such 
laws.  Required  to  attend  against  their  will,  they  leave  as  soon  as  the  legal  pe- 
riod has  expired,  and  in  the  me  in  time  the  agencies  which  brought  them  in  must 
be  constantly  employed  to  keep  them  there.  Their  irregularity  of  attendance 
and  their  short  fctiy  in  school  reduce  the  average  of  the  whole  to  a  compara- 
tively low  point,  but  since  whatever  of  instruction  the  irregular  class  receive  is 
clear  gain  and  would  not  be  had  under  other  circumstances,  the  low  average  of 
regularity  that  it  entiils  is  not  a  matter  for  regret,  except  that  the  period  pre- 
scribed does  not  cover  the  entire  school  year.  The  new  compulsory  law  of  Ohio 
docs  provide  for  attendance  during  the  entire  term,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  whether  the  present  high  ratios  of  regularity  will  be  maintained  under 
its  operation. 

The  explanation  that  low  averages  are  caused  by  compulsory  attendance  is 
only  a  partial  one,  however,  and  can  not  bo  applied  in  all  cases  where  low  aver- 
ages appear  even  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
the  average  is  noticeably  low,  and  yet  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance  law  on 
the  statute  books.  The  low  percentage  of  that  State  is  due  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  Philadelphia,  which  possesses  nearly  half  the  urban  population  of 
the  State,  and  in  which  each  child  enrolled  attends  school  on  an  average  less 
than  sixty  days  in  every  one  hundred. 

The  high  proportions  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
some  mode  of  recording  statistics  that  differs  from  the  methods  in  use  else- 
where, and  the  apparent  superiority  in  respect  to  regularity  in  the  South  At- 
lantic Division  may  be  ascribed  to  that  reason.  The  attendance  in  the  North 
Central  Division  appears  from  the  statistics  to  have  reached  a  very  satisfactory 
point,  namely,  74  per  cent  for  the  whole  division.  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Kan- 
sas show  especially  high  ratios,  being,  with  Maine,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Kentucky,  the  only  States  (excluding  Georgia  and  South  Carolina)  in  which 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  in  constant  attendance. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TKKM. 

In  the  length  of  the  school  term  there  has  been  a  distinct  loss  this  year,  the 
average  number  of  days  of  school  having  been  reduced  from  193.5  days  to  191,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  largely  increased  expenditures.  The  decrease  has  oc- 
curred principally  in  the  older  divisions  where  the  schools  are  most  firmly  estab- 
lished, the  North  Atlantic  Division  showing  a  loss  of  4.3  days,  and  the  North 
Central  a  loss  of  2.2  days.  In  the  Western  Division,  too,  the  term  has  been 
reduced  slightly,  but  both  the  Southern  divisions  show  an  increase,  the  South 
Atlantic  of  4  days  and  the  South  Central  0.1. 

It  is  significant  that  while  thj  support  of  the  public  schools  is  more  burden- 
some upon  the  people  of  the  South  for  well-known  reasons,  that  is  the  only  sec- 
lion  which  reports  a  lengthened  term.  But  this  does  not  imply  greater  devo- 
tion to  the  Echoois  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight.     In  the  South  the  need  of  money  for  the  conduct  and  equipment  of  the 
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echcois  h°s  been  a  serious  drawback  since  the  inception  of  the  system  there, 
and  in  point  of  length  of  term  the  Southern  cities,  vb  well  as  States,  have  as  a 
rule  been  behind  the  more  favo:  ed  localities,  simply  because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
continue.  Tie  cry  there  has  long  been  for  "  more  months  of  school."  On  the 
contrary,  in  those  section  •-  where  it  is  financially  possible  to  maintain  the 
schools*  continuously,  if  need  be,  numerous  advocates  of  shorter  daily  sessions 
and  shorter  terms  rave  arisen,  and  the  grounds  they  take  relate  less  to  the 
economical  advantages  than  to  the  supposed  injury  that  school  attendance 
inflicts  upon  the  children. 

Notwithstanding  tYe  widespread  use  of  physical  training  in  the  schools,  the 
improvements  in  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  Lchoolhouses,  and  close  attention 
to  sanitary  matters  generally  on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  it  is  claimed  by 
many  that  a  few  hours  a  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year  are  as  many  as  any  child 
should  be  required  to  remain  in  school.  Regardless  of  all  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic it  is  said,  in  effect,  that  more  can  be  accomplished  in  seventy- two  months 
than  in  eighty  or  eighty-eight;  that  better  methods  of  teaching  and  the  better 
health  of  the  pupils  that  are  expected  to  follow  the  reduction  of  school  time 
will  more  than  make  good  the  difference,  etc. 

It  is  not  mentioned  why  the  better  methods  and  the  improvements  in  the  cur- 
riculum often  referred  to  in  this  connection  could  not  be  made  with  the  longer 
term  as  well  as  the  shorter  one:  nor  has  it  been  clearly  proved,  even  if  it  be 
true  that  the  health  of  school  children  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  that  an  im- 

Srovement  would  follow  the  partial  cutting  off  of  their  school  privileges. 
Nevertheless  such  arguments  h \ive  had  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  school  boards,  and  a  reduction  in  the  school  time  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  the  consequence. 

The  loss  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  item  of  4t  aggregate  attendance,"  which 
shows  that  the  whole  number  of  days'  instruction  was  less  by  4,951,289  days  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  length  of  the  school  term  had  been  as  great  as  the  year 
before.  In  other  words,  the  loss  to  the  sum  total  of  instruction  imparted  has 
been  greater  because  of  the  average  loss  of  two  days  and  a  half  than  it  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  schools  whatever  opened  in  the  cities  of  either 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  or  Colorado,  or  any 
of  the  Western  States  except  California. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  city  school  systems  of  the  country  are  practically 
things  of  the  last  fifty  years:  and  it  is  interesting  to  nots  what  change  h  s  o> 
curred  in  that  period  in  the  time  a  child  was  expected  to  devote  to  hi^  school 
duties.    The  following  figures  are  self-explanatory: 


City 


In  1841-'42  or  thereabouts. 


In  J  891- '92  or  thereabouts. 


Length 

of  school 

term,  a 


Length  of 

dally 
sessions. 


New  York.N.  Y.. 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 

Boston.  Mass 


Baltimore,  Md 

Cincinnati.  Ohio .. 
Cleveland.  Ohio . .. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.C. 


49  weeks . . 
48  weeks . . 
2511  days.. 
11  months 


6  hours 

6  hours 

7  hours 


Time  given 

to  recesses 

daily. 


Length 

of  school 

term. 


Daily 
sessions. 


Recesses. 


S6  hours  b 
)7  hours  c 


224  days 

11  months.. 'v£ 

1 1  months . .   7  hours 
43  weeks . . 

12  months. 

1:88  days... 


IKS£$I  3U  mlnutcsJ 


Detroit,  Mich '  289  days. 


i 


S6  hours  b 

)~  hours  c 

6  hours  . 


30  minutes. 
30  minutes. 


30  minutes. 


2021  tlaya. 
192  days.. 

201  days.. 

202  days.. 

&A)days.. 


C03  days. 

190  days. 
190  days. 
195  days. 

180  days. 

1  £6  days. 


5  hours 
5  hours 
5  hours 


5  hours 
5  hours 


20  minutes. 
15  minutes 
10  minutes. 

80  minutes. 

30  minutes. 

5|  hours  1">  minutes. 
5  hours     15  minutes. 


5  hours 
51  hours 


15  minutes. 
CO  minutes. 


a  The  exact  number  of  days  can  not  be  stated  in  all  cases,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  length  of  the  week  or  the  month  mentioned  in  the  original  documents.  It  is  presumed, 
however,  that  the  calendar  week  or  month  was  Intended. 

b  In  winter.  c  In  summer. 


The  facts  shown  for  these  cities  are  indicative  of  the  practices  generally  pre- 
vailing at  the  two  periods  named.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  keep  the  schools 
open  nearly  the  entire  year.  Vacations  of  four  weeks,  either  consecutive  in  the 
Hummer,  or  one  week  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  quarters,  was  as  much  time 
as  was  considered  necessary  for  rest  for  pupils  or  teachers.    Holidays  were  few, 
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Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year '9  Day  usually  com- 
prising the  entire  list.  The  day's  work  began  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued till  midday;  the  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  o'clock  and  continued  till 
.  ,  th  re  b5ing  usually  a  short  recess  in  each  session.  On  Saturdays  the  morn- 
ing session  was  held,  but  the  afternoon  was  always  a  holiday,  and  in  a  few  places 
the  schools  wer j  closed  Wednesday  afternoons  also. 

There  have  been  many  departures  from  these  practices,  the  constant  tendency 
bei:  g  toward  a  reduction  of  the  time.  First,  the  Saturday  morning  session  was 
discontinued;  then  the  summer  vacations  were  lengthened;  the  morning  ses- 
sions were  shortened  by  deferring  the  opening  of  school  till  'J  o'clock;  the  after- 
noon sessions  were  curtailed:  new  holidays  were  introduced:  provisions  were 
made  for  a  single  session  on  stormy  days,  and  for  closing  the  schools  to  allow 
teachers  to  \isit  other  schools,  and  in  some  instances  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  attend  teachers'  institutes. 

A  liberal  estimate  would  give  OoO  hours  as  the  actual  time  devoted  to  school 
work  in  a  year  under  the  present  conditions,  while  1,320  hours  would  be  a  mod- 
erate statement  of  the  annual  school  term  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  boy  of  to-day  therefore  must  attend  school  11.1  years  in 
order  to  receive  as  much  instruction,  quantitatively,  as  the  boy  of  fifty  years 
£go  received  in  8  years;  and  the  plain  arithmetical  conclusion  is  that  if  the 
length  of  cession  and  term  were  restored  to  the  old  figures  nearly  the  entire 
elementary  and  high-school  course  could  be  completed  in  the  time  now  required 
for  the  elementary  course  alone.  This  may  not  be  true  to  its  full  extent,  but 
that  it  approaches  the  truth  can  not  be  denied.  In  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  the  sessions  and  terms  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  steady  reduction 
that  our  schools  have  suffered;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  further  than  this 
for  the  explanation  for  the  greater  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  a  given 
number  of  years  in  the  German  and  French  than  in  the  American  schools. 

During  the  fifty-year  period  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  have  been  equally  as  constant  as  the  changes  in 
school  term,  but  in  this  respect  the  change  has  been  in  the  other  direction,  the 
tendency  being  toward  tho  addition  of  new  subjects.  Music,  drawing,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  elementary  science,  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry,  paper  fo  ding, 
modeling,  ail  find  places  in  the  elementary  course  of  to-day,  and  none  of  them 
was  to  be  found  among  the  studies  pursued  a  half  century  ago. 

The  improvement  in  the  preparation  of'  teachers,  the  increased  care  which  the 
greater  supply  has  made  possible  in  the  selection  of  new  appointees,  and  the 
better  equipment  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  material  appliances,  have  improved 
the  average  character  of  the  instruction  Whether  these  improvements  have 
been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lessened  time  and  the  increased  require- 
ments is  a  proper  subject  for  investigation. 

SUPERVISION. 

Few  realize  to  what  an  extent  the  business  of  supervion  has  grown  in  this 
country  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  year  just  passed  the  number  of  su- 
pervising officials  in  the  cities  reached  2,724,  an  increase  over  18^0  '91  of  261,  or 
lOVi  per  cent,  a  larger  gain  than  in  any  other  item.  There  is  now  an  average 
of  one  supervisor  to  every  20.2  teachers,  against  one  to  every  21.3  last  year;  if 
the  supervisors  were  equally  distributed  among  the  cities,  each  would  have  six. 

The  last  decade  of  years  has  been  unusually  fruitful  in  the  est  iblishinent  of 
normal  schools;  other  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  have 
multiplied  to  a  wonderful  degree:  and  greater  care  has  heen  possible  in  the  se- 
lection of  teachers  than  ever  before.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  the  number 
of  pers  ns  employed  to  oversee  them  at  their  work  has  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  meager  number  of  superintendents  and  assistant  su- 
perintendents whose  names  appear  in  the  printed  reports  ordinarily  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  amount  of  supervision  performed  is  limited.  In  fact  com- 
parisons are  frequently  made  between  cities  on  the  basis  of  only  the  officers  who 
are  legally  and  specifically  styled  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents; 
i.nd  on  that  basis,  complaint  is  sometimes  m  de  that  there  is  still  v.  dearth  of 
supervision,  because  there  a' e  only  one  or  two  superintendents  in  e  ich  city. 
But  the  supposition  that  these  are  the  only  supervising  officials  is  erroneous,  for 
under  this  head  must  be  placed  all  those  whodonot;  ctu  .Uyand  regularly  teach, 
but  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  and  direct  the  wortc.  either  generally  or  in  spe- 
ci  1  lines,  of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  instructing  the  pupils  le  lly  falls. 
The   category  includes  not  only  superintendents,  assistant   superintendents, 
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supervisors,  and  inspectors  specifically  so  called,  but  also  directors,  supervisors, 
or  special  teachers  of  drawing,  writing,  singing,  physical  culture,  science,  sew- 
ing, kindergarten,  primary  methods,  reading,  elocution,  manual  training,  slojd, 
and  cooking,  and  generally  principals,  or  masters,  heads  of  departments,  and 
"  floor  principals.-7  Of  course  no  single  city  can  boast  of  all  the  officials  named; 
but,  so  far  as  the  directors  of  special  branches  are  concerned,  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  one  apply  equally  to  all,  and  if  the  system  is  right  on  general  principles, 
no  school  is  properly  equipped  that  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole  list. 

The  reason  always  assigned  for  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  is  that 
many  of  the  regular  teachers  can  not  teach  that  branch  effectively,  and  special 
assistance  and  direction  is  required  to  enable  them  to  properly  present  their 
instruction.  New  subjects  were  originally  the  only  ones  which  were  supposed 
to  require  special  instructors;  but  writing,  drawing,  and  music  are  no  longer 
new  subjects,  and  it  can  only  be  said  in  favor  of  them  now  that  under  special 
supervision  the  pupils  receive  better  instruction  because  of  tho  greater  atten- 
tion to  those  particular  branches.  By  far  tho  greater  number  of  specialists  em- 
ployed are  for  the  three  branches  named,  while,  strangely  enough,  the  much 
more  important  subjects  of  arithmetic,  language,  spelling,  geography,  etc., 
must  fare  as  best  they  may  with  the  lk  regular  "  teacher  under  the  guidance  of 
the  *'  regular  *?  supervisors. 

When  the  number  of  these  officials  of  all  kinds  is  taken  into  account  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  supervision  is  not  so  sadly  neglected  after  all.  On  the 
contrary,  the  reports  of  superintendents  themselves  have  in  a  few  instances 
contained  recommendations  looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  supervising  force. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
subject  of  supervision  generally,  and  his  utterances  in  regard  thereto  are 
marked  with  clearness  and  vigor.    In  his  report  for  1891  he  said : 

14  Principals  and  heads  of  departments  do  not  teach  classes.  Thoy  are  sup- 
posed to  spend  their  whole  time  in  supervision.  There  is  one  supervisor  who 
does  not  teach  for  every  eleven  classes.  In  my  judgment  the  number  of  non- 
teaching  supervisors  is  unnecessarily  large.  The  excessive  development  of  super- 
vision has  resulted  in  several  clearly  defined  evils  in  our  schools: 

'*  First,  it  has  withdrawn  from  the  work  of  class  teaching  many  of  our  best 
teachers,  and  has  thus  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  as  a  whole. 

"  Second,  it  has  created  the  feeling  that  office  work  and  making  out  examina- 
tion questions  are  more  honorable  than  the  active  work  of  teaching.  If  teach- 
ers are  to  have  a  due  moral  influence  on  their  pupils  their  office  thould  be  held 
in  the  highest  honor. 

4i  Third,  tho  struggle  for  the  prizes  that  are  held  up  before  the  eves  of  our 
teachers  in  the  shape  of  head  of  department  places,  involving  as  they  do,  in 
most  cases,  considerably  less  work  and  considerably  better  pay,  has  resulted  in 
much  unseemly  wire-pulling  and  intrigue,  an  evil  always  to  be  deprecated  in 
tho  administration  of  a  public  school  system. 

u  Fourth,  the  multiplication  of  superfluous  heads  of  departments  has  resulted 
in  division  of  responsibility  in  school  management,  in  petty  jealousy,  and  in 
much  harmful  interference  with  the  work  of  class  teachers. 

"  Fifth,  the  unnece&sary  increaso  in  the  number  of  heads  of  departments  has 
led  to  much  of  the  excessive  examination  of  pupils,  with  its  attendant  evils  of 
cramming  and  nervous  prostration,  that,  though  now  much  less  than  in  former 
years,  still  hurts  our  school  work. 

41  Sixth,  the  cost  of  this  supervision,  not  merely  in  tho  salaries  of  heads  of 
departments  but  in  the  fitting  up  of  elaborate  offices  with  expensive  furniture, 
is  withdrawing  each  year  a  vast  amount  of  money  that  is  sadly  needed  for  nec- 
essary work  and  material. 

11 A  close  estimate  would  show  that  not  less  than  $30,000  per  annum  is  expended 
on  superfluous  heads  of  departments.  Surely  a  better  use  might  be  found  for 
this  money/' 

From  such  facts  as  are  here  set  forth,  it  appears  that  in  some  places  general 
supervision  has  been  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  and  the  only  question  that 
remains  to  be  settled  is  where  to  draw  the  line.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  principal  of  every  large  building,  or  of  a  group  of  buildings,  should  be  in 
every  sense  a  supervisor;  that  he  should  devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  the  instruction 
of  a  single  class.  That  he  should  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  have  especial 
charge  of  the  highest  class,  or  of  some  especial  subject  or  subjects  studied  by 
them,  is  not  incompatible  with  this  view,  but  on  the  contrary  is  desirable,  both 
because  the  principal  should  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  supervisor  and  should 
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therefore  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual  business  of  teaching'  no  less  than  with 
the  duties  of  supervision,  and  because  the  pupils  should  not  be  deprived  wholly 
of  the  benefits  of  direct  contact  with  the  strongest  teacher,  presumably,  of  the 
school. 

Above  the  principal  there  should  of  course  be  the  superintendent,  whose  busi- 
ness relates  in  a  small  degree  to  the  details  of  school  instruction  and  discipline 
but  largely  to  the  general  direction  of  the  entire  system  as  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  required 
to  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  school  system  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
provided  the  principals  aroof  the  right  kind  and  act  in  hearty  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  the  superintendent.  The  idea  of  a  graded  line  of  super- 
vising officers,  ranking  one  above  the  other  in  military  fashion,  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  will  soon  take  its  place  with  other*  discarded  pedagogical  theories, 
such  as  rigid  annual  classification,  strict  adherence  to  p;  re  en  ted  examinations 
for  promotions,  and  all  those  other  appendages  and  devices  conjured  up  when  the 
system  was  supposed  to  be  the  single  feature  which  it  was  important  to  perfect. 

But  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  decline  in  the  idea  of  specialization  now  rep- 
resented by  the  system  of  special  supervision.  The  results  accomplished  under 
it  are  so  far  superior  to  what  had  been  done  without  it  that  a  further  extension 
seems  inevitable.  It  is  like  going  to  another  world  to  leave  an  alleged  musical 
exercise  in  a  school  whrse  teacher  has  had  little  musical  training  and  less  tal- 
ent, and  who  attempts  to  teach  what  she  herself  does  not  know,  with  no  oth3? 
guide  than  the  ** coursa of  study ''  and  ''handbook  "—and  then  to p.-.ss  to  a  school 
into  which  a  skilled  musician  has  infused  a  liberal  share  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  tho  art.  Such  differences  as  appear  under  these  opposite  con- 
ditions are  the  strongest  arguments  for  specialization.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  if  a  subject  is  to  be  taught  at  all  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  specializing  the  work  of  all  touchers,  at  least  in 
the  higher  grades,  seems  to  bs  the  most  probable  outcome  of  the  educational  ex- 
periences and  experiments  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  conservatism  in  this  matter  has  been  the 
greater  moral  influence  over  her  class  that  a  teacher  has  who  conducts  all  their 
school  exercises  throughout  a  whole  year.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  argument  still  holds  good.  The  basis  of  the  influence 
of  the  t?acher  upon  the  child  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  to  a  certain  extent  tho 
embodiment  of  his  ideal  of  knowledge  and  goodness.  But  can  ho  hold  her  and 
her  attainments  in  that  same  high  regard  when  he  observes  that  a  supervisor  of 
drawing  must  come  in  to  aid  her  to  teach  one  thing;  a  supervisor  of  penmanship 
is  necessary  for  another;  a  supervisor  of  physical  culture  furnishes  the  list  of 
exercises  for  gymnastics  and  instructs  her  how  to  direct  them;  a  supervisor  of 
music  is  as  far  superior  to  the  teacher  as  she  is  to  the  pupil;  the  "  floor  princi- 
pal" directs  how  she  shall  punish  bad  little  Johnny  Green;  tho  principal  fre- 
quently comes  in  to  show  her  how  to  conduct  a  lesson  in  language  or  geography; 
the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  superintendent  occasionally  come  around 
with  "aid  and  direction,"  and  the  school  trustee  does  likewise?  In  the  end  the 
pupil,  by  degrees  and  unconsciously,  Derhaps,  is  very  liable  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  "that  teacher  is  not  much  of  anybody  after  all,  for  all  these  other 
people  have  to  come  in  and  tell  her  what  to  do  "—a  remark  which,  by  the  way, 
was  recently  made  by  a  sturdy  little  fellow  of  12. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tho  department  system,  with  which  experi- 
ments are  now  being  made  in  somu  localities,  will  gain  favor  as  a  means  of  pre- 
senting instruction  by  specialists,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the  evils  of 
too  much  supervision.  And  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  any  loss  of  moral 
influence  in  the  transition  from  the  present  methods  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  pupil  will  remain  under  the  same  teachers  during  tho  entire  time  of 
his  attendance  in  the  higher  grades,  especially  as  each  of  those  teachers  will 
presumably  know  more  of  his  or  her  particular  branch  than  any  of  the  superior 
officer.-*,  though  their  attainments  may  be  broader  and  more  general  in  their 
character. 

NUMBER  OK   TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from  52,431  to  55,057,  maintaining 
nearly  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  so  that 
the  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  for  all  the  cities  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1890-?91,  namely,  36.  In  individual  States  the  averages  vary  from  26  in  South 
Dakota  to  40.2  in  Virginia,  40.9  in  Mississippi,  and  49.2  (which  is  prob'Y^Vy  fcrto- 
neous)  in  Georgia.    Between  tingle  cities  the  variation* is  o?  course  atoW  gr^ate*  ^ 
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supervisors,  and  inspectors  specifically  so  called,  but  also  directors,  supervisors, 
or  special  teachers  of  drawing,  writing,  singing,  physical  culture,  science,  sew- 
ing, kindergarten,  primary  methods, reading,  elocution, manual  training,  slojd, 
and  cooking,  and  generally  principals,  or  masters,  heads  of  departments,  and 
"  floor  principals."  Of  course  no  single  city  can  boast  of  all  the  officials  named, 
but,  so  far  as  the  directors  of  special  branches  are  concerned,  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  one  apply  equally  to  all,  and  if  the  system  is  right  on  general  principles, 
no  school  is  properly  equipped  that  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole  list. 

The  reason  always  assigned  for  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  is  that 
many  of  the  regular  teachers  can  not  teach  that  branch  effectively,  and  special 
assistance  and  direction  is  required  to  enable  them  to  properly  present  their 
instruction.  New  subjects  were  originally  the  only  ones  which  were  supposed 
to  require  special  ir-structors:  but  writing,  drawing,  and  music  are  no  longer 
new  subjects,  and  it  can  only  be  said  in  favor  of  them  now  that  under  special 
supervision  the  pupils  receive  better  instruction  because  of  the  greater  atten- 
tion to  those  particular  branches.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  specialists  em- 
ployed are  for  the  three  branches  named,  while,  strangely  enough,  the  much 
more  important  subjects  of  arithmetic,  language,  spelling,  geography,  etc., 
must  fare  as  best  they  may  with  the  **  regular  v  teacher  under  the  guidance  of 
the  **  regular ,?  supervisors. 

When  the  number  of  these  officials  of  all  kinds  is  taken  into  account  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  supervision  is  not  so  sadly  neglected  after  all.  On  the 
contrary,  the  reports  of  superintendents  themselves  have  in  a  few  instances 
contained  recommendations  looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  supervising  force. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
subject  of  supervision  generally,  and  his  utterances  in  regard  thereto  are 
marked  with  clearness  and  vigor.    In  his  report  for  1891  he  said : 

"  Principals  and  heads  of  departments  do  not  teach  classes.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  spend  their  whole  time  in  supervision.  There  is  one  supervisor  who 
does  not  teach  for  every  eleven  classes.  In  my  judgment  the  number  of  non- 
teaching  supervisors  is  unnecessarily  large.  The  excessive  development  of  super- 
vision has  resulted  in  several  clearly  denned  evils  in  our  schools: 

"  First,  it  has  withdrawn  from  the  work  of  class  teaching  many  of  our  best 
teachers,  and  has  thus  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  as  a  whole. 

44  Second,  it  has  created  the  feeling  that  office  work  and  making  out  examina- 
tion questions  are  more  honorable  than  the  active  work  of  teaching.  If  teach- 
ers are  to  have  a  due  moral  influence  on  their  pupils  their  office  should  be  held 
in  the  highest  honor. 

'*  Third,  the  struggle  for  the  prizes  that  are  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  our 
teachers  in  the  shape  of  head  oi  department  places,  involving  as  they  do,  in 
most  cases,  considerably  less  work  and  considerably  better  pay,  has  resulted  in 
much  unseemly  wire-pulling  and  intrigue,  an  evil  always  to  be  deprecated  in 
the  administration  of  a  public  school  system. 

"  Fourth,  the  multiplication  cf  superfluous  heads  of  departments  has  resulted 
in  division  of  responsibility  in  school  management,  in  petty  jealousy,  and  in 
much  harmful  interference  with  the  work  of  class  teachers. 

"  Fifth,  the  unnecessary  increase  in  the  number  of  heads  of  departments  has 
led  to  much  of  the  excessive  examination  of  pupils,  with  its  attendant  evils  of 
cramming  and  nervous  prostration,  that,  though  now  much  less  than  in  former 
years,  still  hurts  our  school  work. 

"  Sixth,  the  cost  of  this  supervision,  not  merely  in  the  salaries  of  heads  of 
departments  but  in  the  fitting  up  of  elaborate  offices  with  expensive  furniture, 
is  withdrawing  each  year  a  vast  amount  of  money  that  is  sadly  needed  for  nec- 
essary work  and  material. 

"A  close  estimate  would  show  that  not  less  than  $30,000  per  annum  is  expended 
on  superfluous  heads  of  departments.  Surely  a  better  use  might  be  found  for 
this  money." 

From  such  facts  as  are  hero  set  forth,  it  appears  that  in  some  places  general 
supervision  has  been  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  and  the  only  question  that 
remains  to  be  settled  is  where  to  draw  the  line.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  principal  of  every  large  building,  or  of  a  group  of  buildings,  should  be  in 
every  sense  a  supervisor;  that  he  should  devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  the  instruction 
of  a  single  class.  That  he  should  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  have  especial 
charge  of  the  highest  class,  or  of  some  especial  subject  or  subjects  studied  by 
them,  is  not  incompatible  with  this  view,  but  on  the  contrary  is  desirable,  both 
because  the  principal  should  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  supervisor  and  should 
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therefore  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual  business  of  teaching-  no  less  than  with 
the  duties  of  supervision,  and  because  the  pupils  should  not  be  deprived  wholly 
of  the  benefits  of  direct  contact  with  the  strongest  teacher,  presumably,  of  the 
school. 

Above  the  principal  there  should  of  course  be  the  superintendent,  whose  busi- 
ness relates  in  a  small  degree  to  the  details  of  school  instruction  and  discipline 
but  largely  to  the  general  direction  of  the  entire  system  as  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  required 
to  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  school  system  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
provided  the  principals  areof  the  right  kind  and  act  in  hearty  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  the  superintendent.  The  idea  of  a  graded  fine  of  super- 
vising officers,  ranking  one  above  the  other  in  military  fashion,  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  will  soon  take  its  place  with  other  discarded  pedagogical  theories, 
such  as  rigid  annual  classification,  strict  adherence  to  porcented  examinations 
for  promotions,  and  all  those  other  appendages  and  devices  conjured  up  when  the 
system  was  supposed  to  be  the  single  feature  which  it  was  important  to  perfect. 

But  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  decline  in  the  idea  of  specialization  now  rep- 
resented by  the  system  of  special  supervision.  The  results  accomplished  under 
it  are  so  far  superior  to  what  had  been  done  without  it  that  a  further  extension 
seems  inevitable.  It  is  like  going  to  another  world  to  leave  an  alleged  musical 
exercise  in  a  school  whrse  teacher  has  had  little  musical  training  and  less  tal- 
ent, and  who  attempts  to  teach  what  she  herself  does  not  know,  with  no  oth  3? 
guide  than  the t;  course  of  study  ''  and  ''handbook  "—and  then  to  p.-.ss  to  a  school 
into  which  a  skilled  musician  has  infused  a  liberal  share  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  the  art.  Such  differences  as  appear  under  these  opposite  con- 
ditions are  the  strongest  arguments  for  specialization.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  if  a  subject  is  to  be  taught  at  all  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  specializing  the  work  of  all  teachers,  at  least  in 
the  higher  grades,  seems  to  bo  the  most  probable  outcome  of  the  educational  ex- 
periences and  experiments  of  the  la9t  few  years. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  conservatism  in  this  matter  has  been  the 
greater  moral  influence  over  her  class  that  a  teacher  has  who  conducts  all  their 
school  exercises  throughout  a  whole  year.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  argument  still  holds  good.  The  basis  of  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  upon  the  child  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
embodiment  of  his  ideal  of  knowledge  and  goodness.  But  can  ho  hold  her  and 
her  attainments  in  that  same  high  regard  when  he  observes  that  a  supervisor  of 
drawing  must  come  in  to  aid  her  to  teach  one  thing;  a  supervisor  of  penmanship 
is  necessary  for  another;  a  supervisor  cf  physical  culture  furnishes  the  list  of 
exercises  for  gymnastics  and  instructs  her  how  to  direct  them;  a  supervisor  of 
music  is  as  far  superior  to  the  teacher  as  she  is  to  the  pupil;  the "  floor  princi- 
pal "  directs  how  she  shall  punish  bad  little  Johnny  Green;  tho  principal  fre- 
quently comes  in  to  show  her  how  to  conduct  a  lesson  in  language  or  geography; 
the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  superintendent  occasionally  come  around 
with  "  aid  and  direction,"  and  the  school  trustee  does  likewise?  In  the  end  the 
pupil,  by  degrees  and  unconsciously,  norhaps,  is  very  liable  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  **that  teacher  is  not  much  of  anybody  after  all,  for  all  these  other 
people  have  to  come  in  and  tell  her  what  to  do  "—a  remark  which,  by  the  way, 
was  recently  made  by  a  sturdy  little  fellow  of  12. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tho  department  system,  with  which  experi- 
ments are  now  being  made  in  somo  localities,  will  #ain  favor  as  a  means  of  pre- 
senting instruction  by  specialists,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the  evils  of 
too  much  supervision.  And  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  any  loss  of  moral 
influence  in  the  transition  from  the  present  methods  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  pupil  will  remain  under  the  same  teachers  during  the  entire  time  of 
his  attendance  in  the  higher  grades,  especially  as  each  of  those  teachers  will 
presumably  know  more  of  his  or  her  particular  branch  than  any  of  the  superior 
officers,  though  their  attainments  may  be  broader  and  more  general  in  their 
character. 

NUMBER  OF   TEACHERS. 

The  number,  of  teachers  has  increased  from  52,431  to  55,057,  maintaining 
nearly  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  so  that 
the  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  for  all  th-3  cities  is  about  the  same  as  in 
lSBO-^l,  namely,  36.  In  individual  States  tho  averages  vary  from  20  in  South 
Dakota  to  40.2  in  Virginia, 40.9 in  Missis>ippi,  and  49.2  (which  is  probibly  erro- 
neous) in  Georgia.    Between  single  cities  the  variation- is  of  course  still  greater, 
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while  in  individual  cases  there  are  extremes  which  are  abnormal.  For  example, 
in  Brooklyn  there  were  &  9  classes  in  each  of  which  over  60  pupils  were  regis- 
tered atone  time.  "Of  these  classes  259  had  registers  of  between  60  and  70; 
60  classes  had  registers  between  70  and  80;  17  classes  had  registers  between  80 
and  90;  12  classes  had  registers  between  90  and  100;  0  classes  had  registers 
between  100  and  110;  19  classes  had  registers  between  110  and  120;  10  classes  had 
registers  between  120  and  130;  2  classes  had  registers  between  130  and  140,  and 
1  class  had  a  register  of  over  140." 

Brooklyn  is  not  alone  in  this  respect,  for  a  similar  if  not  equally  bad  state  of 
affairs  may  be  found  in  other  great  cities,  certainly  in  all  in  which  district  lines 
are  rigidiV  observed,  and  all  applicants  are  admitted  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  existing  classes. 

Supt.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  discussed  the  subject  thus  in  his  report  for  1801: 
"A  table  of  averages  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  crowd- 
ing in  the  lowest  primary  grade  is  tolerated.  In  some  localities  there  is  plenty 
of  room;  the  class  rooms  are  not  crowded.  In  nearly  all  the  newer  sections  of 
the  city,  however,  the  crowding  is  appalling.     *    *    * 

"  In  most  of  these  very  large  classes  there  are  half-day  sessions,  i.  c,  some  of 
the  pupils  attend  only  in  the  forenoon;  the  others  only  in  the  afternoon.  But 
this  crude  device  is  really  of  very  little  assistance.  No  teacher,  it  matters  not 
how  vigorous  or  how  skillful  she  may  be,  can  teach  properly  more  than  sixty 
children.  Not  more  than  that  number  may  be  present  at  each  session;  but  can 
any  living  being,  within  five  hours  a  day,  give  to  each  one  of  over  a  hundred 
children  that  care  and  attention  which  at  the  opening  more  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  school  life  proper  teaching  demands?  The  first  introduction  to  school 
life,  on  which  so  much  depends  for  giving  the  right  bent  to  the  child's  mind, 
ought  to  be  pleasant,  encouraging,  and  healthful;  the  opposite  is  the  cise — a 
vitiated  atmosphere  and  an  overworked  te.cher.  The  child's  first  school  work 
should  be  full  of  variety  and  unexpected  delights;  we  give  him  instead  a  dull 
routine,  enforced  idleness,  end  unnatural  restraint. 

41  The  system  has  not  even  the  poor  defenso  of  necessity.  It  can  not  be  claimed 
that  it  is  necessary,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  in  this  way  a  larger  nr.mber  of 
children  receive  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  education.  This  can  not  be  done. 
One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case:  The 
average  number  of  children  promoted  from  the  seventh  primary  classes1  each 
term  is  only  5u  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  children  promoted  from  the 
other  grades  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  register.  But  here,  again,  the  average 
does  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  From  these  very  largo  classes  in  the  crowded 
schools,  only  about  30  per  c?nt  of  the  pupils  are  promoted. 

*  Could  anything  tell  the  dreadful  story  more  plainly?  As  clearly  as  words 
could  express  it,  these  figures  proclaim  the  truth.  The  teachers  of  the  seventh 
primary  classes :  do  not  and  can  not  teach  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  these 
crowds  of  children.  They  teach  those  whom  it  is  possible  to  prepare  for  pro- 
motion: the  remainder,  by  far  the  larger  number,  are  le!t  to  a  large  extent 
untaught.  The  energy  that  should  be  wholly  given  to  teaching  is  dissipated  in 
the  e'Tort  to  maintain  order  among  the  unt  tught,  so  that  even  those  who  are  under 
instruction  do  not  receive  the  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  other 
words,  w"r  '\e  out  of  a  class  of  (  0  a  skillful  teacher  wi  1  easily  prepare  50  for  pro- 
motion, ti.e  same  teacher,  out  of  a  class  of  100,  is  not  able,  even  with  a  much 
greater  exertion,  to  prepare  more  than  30  or  oo  for  promotion.  The  untaught 
remain  one,  two,  in  some  cases  three  terms  in  the  grade  before  their  turn  to 
receive  instruction  arrives.  After  they  have  suffered  physically  through  close 
confinement  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere:  after  they  have  suffered  intellectually 
through  the  suppression  of  natural  activity;  after  they  have  suffered  morally 
through  lack  o  exercise  of  the  will,  they  are  at  last  put  on  their  passage  up- 
ward through  our  schools.  Fewer  children  are  taught,  and  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  is  seriously  deteriorated  by  reason  of  overcrowded  classes." 

SEX  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  oommon  observation  that  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  teach- 
ing force  has  been  growing  less  for  a  long  time.  The  decrease  from  7.20  per 
cent  to  7.16  per  cent  during  the  last  year  has  been  slight,  but  sulEcient  to  show 
that  the  tendency  is  still  in  the  same  direction.  The  number  of  male  teachers 
increased  4  39  per  cent,  while  the  females  increased  5.27  per  cent. 

Fifty  years  ago  by  far  the  greater  number  of  teachers  were  men,  and  it  has 
been  but  a  few  years  since  the  employment  of  men  as  assist  ints  in  elementary 
schools  was  quite  general;  now  it  is  the  exception  to  find  mo  re -than  one  man  in 

'That  la.  those  ot  the  lowest  primary  grade.  -Ed. 
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any  one  building,  the  assistants'  positions  being'  almost  wholly  monopolized  by 
women. 

In  some  places  they  have  done  even  better,  and  have  c  iptured  the  princpai- 
ships  as  well  as  the  minor  positions.  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  instance,  there 
are  1^3  teachers,  of  whom  only  5  are  males,  and  they  are  all  employed  in  the 
high  school.  A  similar  condition  appears  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  all  the 
005  teachers  are  women,  excepting  4  principals  of  high  schools,  (>  special  teach- 
ers and  (5  instructors  of  manual  training.  Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  several  other  cities,  most  of  them  being  located  in  the  West. 

The  change  which  resulted  in  this  condition  of  affairs  was  brought  about  in 
consequence  of  the  conviction  that  women  are  naturally  better  fitted  than  men 
to  be  teachers  of  young  children,  and  also  by  the  lower  price  at  which  women 
may  be  employed. 

The  latter  was  at  first  the  principal  reason  for  the  initiation  of  this  change, 
for  it  was  begun  at  the  instance  of  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  anfi  their  con- 
temporaries, when  the  public-school  system  was  in  its  infancy.  Money  was  scarce 
and  every  device  that  could  be  thought  of  was  utilized  to  increase  the  number  of 
schools  and  the  number  of  people  reached  by  them.  But  the  change  has  gone 
much  further  than  was  ever  intended  or  dreamed  of  by  the  original  advocates 
of  the  employment  of  women,  and  further  than  the  general  sentiment  of  school 
men  now  approves.  It  has  had  many  consequences  that  were  not  foreseen  and 
which  are  difficult  to  overcome.  The  business  of  school  teaching  is  coming 
to  be  considered  a  woman's  business,  and  therefore,  offers  less  attraction  to 
young  men  than  formerly,  especially  in  the  subordinate  positions,  where  the 
low  salaries  also  operate  to  repel  them.  The  appointment  of  principals,  too, 
presents  new  difficulties.  The  assistants'  positions  were  formerly  the  training 
schools  of  principals,  and  from  them  it  was  always  easy  to  select  a  man  to  fill 
any  vacancy;  but  now  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  employ  a  new  and  untried 
college  graduate,  to  import  a  rustic  schoolmaster,  or  to  transfer  a  high-school 
assistant.  The  first  two  sources  of  supplv  are  open  to  the  objection  that  there 
is  too  much  uncertainty  about  the  men  of  whos.3  fitness  for  the  position  so 
little  can  be  known,  while  the  third  expedient  invariably  weakens  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  high  school.  With  the  source  of  supply  so  curtailed  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  many  cases  women  have  been  promoted  from  subordinate  po- 
sitions and  made  principals  because  no  man  was  available  about  whom  enough 
was  known  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  could  fill  the  place  better.  The  ten- 
dency thus  gams  force  as  it  proceeds  by  constantly  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  secure  good  material,  and  there  is  d  mge  •  that  the  increasing  femi- 
ninity of  the  schools,  if  such  a  term  is  permissible,  maybe  productive  of  se- 
rious results.  The  already  noticeable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  boys  in  the 
higher  grades  is  ascribed  by  many  to  this  ciuse,  and  with  some  show  of  plausi- 
bility. 

The  subject  is  often  canvassed  in  school  reports.  In  many  instances  the  em- 
ployment of  women  principals  is  defended  stoutly,  a  fact  th  it  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  conditions  which  p  actically  shut  out  men  from  all  school  experience 
as  subordinates.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  that  the  tendency 
of  the  last  half  century  will  soon  be  checked,  for  from  some  of  the  most  inlluen- 
tial  educational  centers  in  the  country  there  has  come  a  demand  for  *'  more  men  " 
that  must  soon  make  itself  felt. 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  this  to  s  ly  of  the  matter  in  his  report 
forl8'.U  92: 

"One  of  the  most  desirable  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  American 
common  school  at  the  present  day  is  that  whereby  more  men  may  be  employed 
as  teachers.  Not  that  a  man  i ;  a  better  teacher  than  a  woman.  This  is  not  true. 
But  there  are  element  j  in  the  teaching  profession  which  belong  to  sex,  and  the 
element  3  proper  to  both  sexes  are  n  eded  in  training  and  character  making,  the 
main  work  oi  the  school.  A  complete  course  of  twelve  years  can  be  established 
only  by  an  equal  allotment  of  teachers  from  eiich  sex.  I  would  year  by  year  al- 
ternately place  the  pupil  under  the  companionship  of,  first,  a  man;  second,  a 
woman,  and  so  on,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  grade.  In  the  present  condition 
of  society  and  of  the  financial  world,  this  is  impossible.  But  the  change  will  come, 
and  improvement,  will  follow  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  men  teachers." 

In  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  active  stips  have  been  made  tovards  increasing  the 
masculine  element  in  the  teaching  force  by  the  establishment  of  the  *'  School 
of  Pedagogy  'for  men.  and  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  rule  that  in  future 
male  teachers  will  be  appointed  for  the  two  hi  rhoat  grades  of  the  boys  gram- 
ma" schools. 
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The  considerations  that  led  to  this  action  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Shep- 
pard,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  in  his  report  for  1892: 

*■  In  this  city  the  number  of  women  teachers  on  the  roll  is  2,745,  and  tho  num- 
ber of  men  teachers  is  126.  For  many  years  past  the  pupils  of  both  sexes,  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  have  been  taught  by  women.  And  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances  it  has  been  found  that  in  matters  that  pertain  to  the  common 
every  day  business  of  life  the  boys  remain  untaught  in  much  that  they  ought  to 
know.    *    *    * 

44  As  a  tree  is  known  by  it  s  fruit,  so  is  tho  worth  of  a  teacher  disclosed  by  the 
development  of  the  pupil.  The  fact  is  that  a  woman  teacher  can  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  gain  tho  confidence  of  a  class  of  boys  to  tho  same  extent  that 
a  man  will  do;  and  the  preceptor  who  establishes  a  feeling  of  confidence  be- 
tween himself  and  his  pupils,  gains  an  influence  of  unraeosurable  value  in  the 
pupils'  advancement. 

*•  In  1831, 4,he  Committee  on  Central  High  School  called  attention  to  tho  fact 
that  *  a  more  careful  and  thorough  training  of  the  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  schcol  should  boexacted  from  tho  lower  schools/  In  1883  President  Richie, 
of  the  Central  High  School,  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  said:  *  Many  boys  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  school  seem  incapable  of  intellectual  effort  either  from  lack 
of  natural  ability,  or  from  not  having  been  trained  to  habits  of  study.  These 
boys  not  only  derive  but  a  minimum  of  benefit  from  tho  instruction  given  them, 
but  what  is  worse,  they  retard  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  almost  all  of  the  de- 
partments;1 and  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  entirely  ac- 
cords with  these  statements.  It  1887,  President  Steel,  in  his  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  said:  'The  greatest  weakness  of  the  school  department  is  the 
small  number  of  men  in  it:  and  the  need  of  the  department  in  this  respect  is  so 
apparent  that  it  is  beyond  discussion;1  and  he  earnestly  asked  the  attention 
oi  the  Board  to  the  subject.  In  1838,  Supt.  MacAlister,  in  his  report  said: 
4  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Board  has  now  beforo  it  no  more  important 
question  than  the  best  means  of  bringing  into  servicoasufficient  number  of  young 
men,  possessing  the  education,  character,  and  ambition  to  make  successful  teach- 
ers.' *  *  *  After  mature  deliberation,  this  Board,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
wisely  adopted  rules  which  designate  tho  places  where  men  teachers  are  needed; 
namely,  for  the  boys  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades." 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  i^ouis  Nettelhorst, 
devotes  a  considerable  pirt  of  his  report  for  1890  91  to  the  same  subject,  taking 
a  strong  stand  for  tho  restoration  of  the  element  of  masculinity.  The  result  did 
not  appear  in  a  new  regulation  as  in  Philadelphia,  but  during  1890-91,  the 
whole  number  of  male  teachers  increased  from  179  to  190,  and  in  1891-92  to  219. 
In  1890  there  was  only  one  male  assistant  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  in 
1892  there  were  20.  Mr.  Nettelhorst's  re  ommendations  and  the  grounds  there- 
for are  as  follows: 

* 'Since  my  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education  tho  number  of  teachers  in 
Chicago  has  increased  from  about  seventeen  hundred  to  three  thousand. 

"At  all  times  the  fair  sex  has  predominated  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  at  no 
time  has  this  been  so  apparent  as  during  the  last  few  years.  If  an  extra  effort 
had  been  made  to  drive  out  male  teachers  and  fill  their  places  by  women  the 
success  could  not  have  been  better.  Wherever  a  male  principal  resigned  or  his 
place  was  made  vacant  for  some  other  reason,  it  was  filled  by  a  lady.  I  believe 
firmly  that  women  should  have  a  place  in  our  educational  system,  that  nature 
has  fitted  them  very  well  indeed  to  take  care  of  and  teach  our  growing  genera- 
tion up  to  a  certain  age.  Yes;  I  believe  that  they  are  better  adapted  to  teach 
the  lower  grades  than  men.  Their  natural  love  for'children;  their  kind  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  their  sympathetic  feeling  will  draw  towards  them  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones,  and,  having  gained  their  confidence,  they  will  find  it 
a  comparatively  easy  task  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
education  successfully,  while  men,  on  account  of  the  their  more  stern  character 
and  perhaps  harshness  of  manner,  are  not  as  well  fitted  to  deal  with  the  little 
ones.  But  after  tho  children  have  grown  to  reach  a  certain  age,  say  10  to  12 
years,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  intrust  their  education  to  women  only.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  necessary  that  the  more  sturdy  character  of  men  should  be  allowed 
to  have  an  influence  upon  our  growing  generation,  and  while  it  may  bj  necessary 
that  the  gentle  hand  of  woman  should  guide  and  lead  our  little  ones,  I  believe 
that  the  more  firm  hand  of  man  should  be  employed  in  teaching  the  older  ones 
and  part  in  molding  and  shaping  their  character. 

"Ever  since  the  agitation  was  set  on  foot  to  advocate  and  bring  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  it  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  that  the  larger  part  of  our  teachers  consist  of  women,  that  at  least 
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one -half  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  girls,  and  that  therefore  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  govern  the  schools  should  not  con- 
sist of  men  only,  but  that  a  fair  number  of  women  ought  to  be  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  women  teachers  as  well  as  the  girl  pupils.    If  this  ar- 
gument has  any  value  whatever,  if  there  is  any  good  reason  to  have  women  on 
our  board  because  there  are  female  teachers  and  girls  in  our  schools,  the  argu- 
ment will  also  hold  good  that  we  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  male  teach- 
ers  because  about  one-half  of  our  pupils  are  boys.    Whenever  a  family  has  lost 
the  father  while  the  children  of  the  family  are  still  of  that  age  during  which 
they  need  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  it  will  show,  with  only  very  rare 
exceptions  to  note,  that  the  mother  alone  was  not  fully  able  to  cope  with  the 
problem  before  her,  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  after  life  feel  the  lack  of 
training  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  man.    It  will  necessarily  follow  that  in  our 
schools  where  our  children  pass  a  large  part  of  their  time  the  lack  of  masculine 
element  among  the  teachers  must  show  as  well.     A  man  (if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  person,  and  if  not  he  has  no  place  there)  will  inspire  the  children  with 
more  respect,  after  they  have  advanced  to  a  certain  age,  than  a  woman,  and  they 
therefore  will  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  man  and  pursuo 
their  studies  more  diligently  than  if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

"It  can  undoubtedly  be  shown  thut  some  women  are  fully  as  able  as  men  to 
inspire  the  children  and  have  their  respect  to  as  full  an  extent,  but  if  wo  look 
at  these  women  we  will  always  find  in  their  character  and  their  make-up  some 
very  prominent  traits  of  the  masculine  character.  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  tho  board  to  bring  about  some  system  by  which  our  young"  men,  who 
come  to  us  with  a  college  and  university  training,  or  who  come  as  graduates  of 
teachers*  seminaries,  are  not  turned  away  as  has  been  done  in  tho  past,  simply 
because  the  sentiment  is  against  them  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  women 
only  in  our  public  schools.  At  tho  present  time  wo  have  hardly  any  male  teach- 
ers in  our  primary  and  grammar  grades  and  only  a  small  number  of  male  prin- 
cipals, our  high  schools  only  showing  a  fair  percentage  of  the  male  sex  among 
our  teachers.  At  the  end  of  our  school  year  the  official  list  shows  tho  total 
number  of  teachers  employed  to  be  3,001.  Of  these  190  are  men  (of  these  190,  <>8 
are  employed  in  the  high  schools,  20  are  teachers  of  special  branches,  and  94  are 
teachers  and  principals  in  our  primary  and  grammar  grades),  while  2,811  are 
women.  These  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  official  records,  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficicntto  show  that  I  am  right  in  asking  the  appointment  of  more  male  teachers.'' 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  number  of  school  buildings  shows  an  increase  over  1890  -'91  of  303,  or  4.07 
per  cent,  while  the  number  of  sittings  is  greater  by  116,098,  or  4.96  per  cent,  than 
last  year.    This  indicates  a  tendency  to  erect  larger  buildings. 

There  is  no  uniform  policy  in  regard  to  the  size  or  arrangement  of  buildings, 
and  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  almost  invariably  determine  tho 
character  of  the  structure.  In  the  smaller  cities  two  stories  with  eight  rooms 
is  the  size  most  commonly  found,  and  the  numbor  expressed  in  the  "  average 
size  of  buildings"  i.  c,  370,  expresses  with  greater  correctness  than  averages 
usually  do  the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  accommodated  in  a  typical  building 
of  this,  the  commonest  kind. 

In  the  great  cities,  however,  the  compact  population  and  the  high  cost  of  land 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  immonse  edifices,  each  capable  of  accommodating  as 
many  pupils  as  are  found  in  the  entire  school  systems  of  half  the  cities  of  the 
country. 

In  New  York  City,  of  the  eight  now  buildings  in  progress  of  erection  one  will 
have  1.736  sittings,  another  1,848,  another  2,01(5,  still  anothor  2,352,  and  two  oth- 
ers will  accommodate  2,520  pupils  each.  But  even  these  are  not  tho  largest  in 
the  city.  Grammar  school  No.  90,  erected  in  1890,  contains  2,<)33  sittings,  and 
another  new  building  was  furnished  in  1891  with  2,722  sittings.  Each  of  these 
buildings  is  four  stories  high,  and  of  course  does  not  leave  much  of  the  lot  for  a 
•  playground.  The  first  cost  of  one  of  them  would  entirely  support  the  schools 
of  the  average  city  of  25,000  inhabitants  for  four  years.  Grammar  School  No. 
90  cost  $245,000.  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  lot,  which  was  $30,000,  a  very 
moderate  price  for  a  school  site  in  New  York,  for  an  examination  of  the  list 
shows  one  valued  at  $135,000,  another  at  $147,000,  another  at  $157,000,  and  finally, 
one  at  $165,000.    Fifty  sites  are  worth  $50,000  or  more. 

As  New  York  at  this  time  represents  the  maximum  of  urbun  growth  and  of 
density  of  population,  so  its  buildings  represent  the  maximum  size  in  school- 
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house  construction  in  this  country  and  with  probably  not  more  than  two  excep- 
tions in  the  world. 

In  London  may  be  found  the  largest  buildings  ever  erected  at  one  time  in  Eu- 
rope for  public  elementary  schools,  pure  and  simple,  but  the  greatest  of  them  ail, 
the  "Hugh  My  duel  ton,"  recently  completed,  accommodates  only  2,150,  and  cost 
£02.000,  or  about  $310,000.  Ol  this,  £20,634  were  for  the  site,  so  that  the  New 
York  structure  exceeds  it  both  in  value  and  capacity.  Only  one  other  London 
"board  school  "  accommodates  as  many  as  2,000  pupils.  Brooklyn,  as  well  as 
New  York,  far  surpasses  this  record. 

The  famous  Jews' Free  School,  in  London,  a  privately  endowed  institution 
receiving  Government  grants,  is  one  of  the  exceptions  mentioned  above  as 
being  more  capacious  than  any  building  in  this  country.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  those  in  authority  in  the  school :  "It  having  become  evident,  in  1893, 
that  the  buildings  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  demands,  new  plans  were 
formed,  and  in  March,  1884,  the  old  buildings  were  demolished,  and  on  their 
site  a  magnificent  set  of  class  rooms,  surrounding  a  great  central  hall,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £25,000.  By  this  means  the  school  was  rendered  capable  of 
accommodating  2,250  boys  and  1,250  girls,  and  in  a  very  short  time  those  num- 
bers of  children  were  entered  on  the  school  registers. "  This  may,  or  may  not, 
mean  that  the  "  set  of  class  rooms  "  and  the  "  great  hall "  are  all  under  a  single 
roof;  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  there  remains  the  fact  that  all  that 
army  of  children  form  a  single  school  under  the  control  of  a  single  head  master, 
and  though  the  building  may  not  be  more  notable  in  size  than  in  value,  the 
school  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  in  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  school  which  surpass3S  this  in  size,  though  its  growth 
to  its  enormous  proportions  was  due  to  motives  of  economy  rather  than  to  a 
policy  favoring  large  schools.  The  school  is  in  MJ.lhausen,  Alsace,  and  is  thus 
described  in  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm's  book  on  European  Schools :  *'  I  found  a  unicum 
of  a  school  here,  such  as  I  hope  n^ver  again  to  see— a  school  containing  no  less 
than  sixty-two  class  rooms,  several  offices,  and  the  rector's  dwelling,  all  in  a 
conglomerate  of  buildings  rickety  and  shabby.  The  pupils  on  the  third  floor 
must  wait  till  the  otLer  floors  arc  empty  before  they  can  be  dismissed.  The 
whole  building  is  one  dangerous  mantrap.  In  case  of  fire  thousands  of  chil- 
dren's lives  would  be  in  danger.  This  school  is  a  blot  upon  the  fair  reputation 
of  the  city  of  Mrlhausen." 

It  is  said  that  this  school  is  several  centurie  >  old ;  its  growth  has  been  provided 
for  by  repeated  additions  to  the  original  structure,  the  idea  being  each  time  to 
save  the  cost  of  one  wail  by  tacking  on  a  new  wing  to  the  old  building  instead 
of  establishing  a  new  and  separate  school,  which  would  necessitate  four  new 
walls  instead  of  three ;  the  pupils  are  seated  upon  benches,  each  of  which  holds 
six  or  eight  children;  there  are  twelve  benches  in  each  ro  >m,  and  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  school  is'  not  less  than  ',461. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  school  officials  of  the  tecond  city  of  the 
Union,  Chicago,  to  erect  such  monster  buildings  as  those  described;  the  largest 
one  in  use,  the  Newberry,  accommodates  1,320  pupils.  At  the  \  resent  time  most 
of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  city  have  1<>  rooms  and 
an  assembly  hall  which  can  be  converted  into ::  class  rooms,  if  necessity  demands 
it.  These  buildings  are  of  three  stories  with  (>  rooms  on  each  of  the  two  lower 
floors  and  4  rooms  and  the  assembly  hall  in  the  third  story.  The  seating 
capacity  of  each  is  about  861  in  addition  to  the  hall. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  schoolhouses  is  that  the  class 
rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  movable  p  irtitions,  which  permit 
of  the  ready  con  .ersion  of  a  series  of  rooms  into  a  single  long  hall  for  general 
exercises.  There  seems  to  be  no  standard  size  or  plan  for  the  buildings  in  this 
city,  and  those  recently  erected  contiin  10,  l?,  15,  18,  or  21  rooms  or  divisions, 
apparently  according  to  the  existing  needs  of  the  pa  ticular  locality  in  which 
the  building  is  situated.  The  .lames  Logan  school,  which  seems  to  b3  one  of 
the  largest  if  not  the  largest  building  in  the  city,  has  24  rooms  on  thr^e  stories, 
and  had  !,'W3  pupils  belonging  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Brooklyn  is  like  New  Yo  k  in  its  mammoth  buildings,  there  being  a  half  dozen 
or  more  which  accommodate  over  2,000  pupils  each,  and  several  others  whoae 
capacity  is  between  1.500  and  2,000.  The  1  irgest  of  them  all.  however,  does  not 
quite  reach  the  2,500  mark. 

The  largest  buildings  in  St  Louis  accommodate  from  1.200  to  1,500  persons, 
and  thj  present  policy  of  the  board,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  houses 
erected  since  1885,  favors  buildings  of  not  m<  re  than  twelve  rooms,  accommo- 
dating about  10d  pupils. 
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In  Boston,  the  plan  of  school  organization  differs  from  that  of  the  cities  out- 
side of  New  England,  in  that  primary  schools  are  not  conducted  in  the  same 
buildings  with  grammar  schools.  The  grammar  school,  embracing  six  years  of 
th  )  cou  se,  form9  the  canter  pedagogically,  and  if  possibe  geographically,  of 
these  ooldistrict.  Around  it  the  primary  schools,  in  which  the  first  three  years' 
work  is  done,  are  plac  d  in  the  beat  locations  available  for  the  convenience  of 
thepjpils.    The  buildings  us^d  in  the  pursuit  of  this  plan  are  small  as  oom- 

Eartd  with  those  in  the  cities  mentioned  above,  the  most  numerously  attended 
aving  but  1,000  pupils;  all  the  others  with  one  exception  have  less  than  800. 
The  new  Thomas  N.  Hart  building,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
citv,  has  13  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  arranged  in  three  stories,  there 
being  5  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  <>  on  the  second,  und  2  rooms  and  the  h  ill  on  the 
third. 

In  Baltimore.  Md.,  there  are  but  two  elementary  school  buildings  that  are 
valued  at  as  much  as  $35,000.  The  officials  complain  that  the  appropriations 
are  insufficient  to  construct  buildings  large  enough  to  provide  for  reasonable 
growth  of  the  schools;  and  that  a  model  school  building,  embodying  the  best 
features  of  the  older  buildings  and  omitting  their  defects,  is  greatly  needed. 
None  of  the  buildings  ere  j ted  up  to  this  time  are  provided  with  assembly  halls. 

In  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  the  buildings,  like  those  of  Chi- 
cago, vary  in  capacity  from  500  to  1,300,  the  majority  having  accommodations 
for  Ijss  than  a  thousand.  In  Cleveland,  however,  two  or  three  have  nearly 
1,500  sittings. 

The  ten  American  cities  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  the  most 
populous  in  the  country,  and  while  their  plans  and  methods  may  not  be  the 
ideal  ones,  they  undoubtedly  represent  in  their  different  types  the  conditions 
which  may  be  naturally  expected  of  all  other  cities  when  time  and  the  remark- 
able tendency  of  the  American  people  to  congregate  in  cities  has  brought  them 
up  to  the  size  of  the  great  cities  named.  Their  schools,  therefore,  in  this  sense 
may  be  Slid  to  bo  the  resulting  types  of  the  half  century's  development  of  the 
American  public  school,  and  as  such  their  features  are  worthy  of  especial  ^  tudy. 

Among  the  smaller  cities,  the  buildings  of  Denver,  Colo.,  whose  population 
is  slightly  over  100.000,  are  most  frequently  praised.     Uniformly  two  stories 
high,  of  not  more  than  12  rooms,  excepting  the  high  school,  with  ample  light, 
cir.  and  Poor  space  for  each  pupil,  satisfactory  apparatus  for  heat  and  ventila- 
tion, pood  arrangement  of  rooms  and  stairways,  they  have  served  as  models  for 
mr.njr  of  the  best  buildings  of  other  cities.    It  may  be  well  to  state,  however, 
that  in  designing  them  the  architect  was  evidently  not  hampered  with  a  strin- 
gency in  the  money  supply,  such  as  frequently  or  generally  exists  in  cities  of 
like  size  when  a  new  schoolhouse  is  desired.    To  illustrate:  The  high  school 
building  was  erected  upon  land  donated  by  the  General  Government,  and  has 
cost  $354,195.41;  the  estimated  value  of  the  site  is  $414,000,  making  the  entire 
value  of  the  property  considerably  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.    The 
new  Swansea  building  cost  $78,053;  the  Corona,  $87,901.  and  the  Wy  man,  $9  4, 570. 
Compare  the  value  of  the  Baltimore  buildings  with  these  figures,  and  the  cause 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  officials  of  that  city  mvy  be  bitter  understood. 

NUMBER  OF  SITTINGS. 

The  accommodations  for  pupils  as  compared  with  the  number  in  average  daily 
attendance  are  somewhat  less  ample  than  in  the  last  year.  In  1890 -MM  there 
were  1.36.7  seats  for  every  100  in  actual  attendance,  while  there  were  136  during 
the  year  just  past.  The  average  attendance  increased  5.09  per  cent,  while  the 
number  of  sittings  increased  4.96  per  cent.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  and 
would  not  possess  any  significance  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  many  statis- 
tical indications  that  189l-';)2  was  unfavorable  for  school  work. 

It  would  probably  be  well  to  repeat  that  this  comparison  of  sittings  with  av- 
erage attendance  is  not  intended  to  show  the  actual  degree  of  sufficiency  of 
accommodations  in  any  individual  instance,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  compari- 
son between  localities  and  dates. 

The  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  school  accommodations  in  a  quantitative 
sense  is  a  matter  which  it  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  sta- 
tistically. It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  there  should  in  any  case  be  as  many 
seats  as  there  are  pupils  enrolled,  for  not  all  of  them  are  in  attendance  the  year 
around.  Nor  is  the  average  attendance  the  proper  measure  of  the  number  of 
seats  needed,  for  a  temporary  absence  of  a  pupil  o»*  pupils  on  not  be  made  the 
occasion  for  the  shifting  of  the  seating  arrangements  without  serious  coni\>&\oTi 
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and  inconvenience.  There  must,  therefore,  be  more  seats  than  there  are  pupils 
actually  present.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  a  satisfactory  and  uniform  defini- 
tion of  the  "  average  number  belonging,"  either  that  quantity  or  the  "  greatest 
number  belonging  at  any  one  time  "'  would  be  the  better  criterion  by  which  to 
judge. 

But  even  that  would  be  exceedingly  defective,  for  if  the  seats  were  as  many 
as  the  greatest  number  belonging  that  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  there 
were  enough,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  so  locating  buildings  and  accom- 
modations as  to  precisely  meet  the  necessities  of  the  school  population. 

The  reasons  for  this  difficulty  are  stated  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Robinson,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  be  u  the  rapid  growth  in  the  population  in  some  of  the  newer  portions 
of  the  city,  the  floating  population  in  certain  other  parts,  and  the  variation  in 
the  numbers  promoted  half-yearly  from  grade  to  grade  and  class  to  class." 

In  his  characteristic  vein,  Supt.  A .  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  says:  "  The 
reason  for  this  excess  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  pupils  can  not  always 
be  sent  to  the  houses  where  the  extra  seats  are;  for  example,  the  seats  in  a 
suburban  school  can  not  be  made  to  accommodate  pupils  in  the  high  school  any 
more  than  the  vacant  seats  in  one  train  of  cars  will  accommodate  the  extra  pas- 
sengers in  another  train. *' 

The  greitest  trouble  experienced  in  the  matter  of  providing  accommodations 
seems  to  be  the  difficulty  in  persuading  those  who  hold  the  purse  strings  to  erect 
buildings  in  advance  of  present  needs.  The  steady  growth  of  our  cities  and 
schools  is  a  matter  which  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  nothing  seems  harder  for 
a  city  councilman  to  understand  than  the  necessity  for  going  to  the  expense  of 
building  a  house  for  8U0  children  that  were  not  in  school  last  year.  Of  course 
when  the  next  year  has  rolled  around  and  the  800  new  children  have  come  in, 
he  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  another  house  rather  than 
have  the  children  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  teacher's  platforms  and  on  the  radiators, 
and  then  he  is  willing  to  appropriate  the  money  for  a  new  building  to  be  ready 
for  the  children  on  the  perches  bv  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  But  by  that 
time  801)  or  more  other  new  children  have  arrived,  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated.  In  this  way  and  for  this  reason  a  great  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of 
the  cities  of  the  country  are  about  a  year  behind  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  - 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  officers  of  any  city  to  cripple 
the  schools  or  to  withhold  the  funds  necessary  for  their  proper  support.  But 
the  demands  upon  every  city's  treasury  are  many,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  several  departments  invariably  exceeds  the  annual  revenue.  Then 
in  the  general  scaling  down  which  always  follows,  woe  be  unto  the  schoolhouse 
asked  for  by  the  board  of  education  if  the  superintendent  has  indiscreetly  hinted 
at ,k  building  for  the  future"  in  his  recommendation!  The  reply  is, "  We  can  take 
care  of  the  future  when  it  comes.  There  are  expenditures  now  needed  that  will 
take  all  our  money  without  providing  for  the  demands  concerning  the  next  gen- 
eration/' 

To  this  is  due  the  most  of  the  complaint  concerning  insufficient  accommo- 
dations. There  are,  bo  be  sure,  many  instances  of  neglect,  more  or  less  flag- 
rant, of  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of 
buildings,  but  the  neglect  has  been  of  short  duration,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
inaction  the  authorities  have  always  awakened  suddenly  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  have  gone  to  work  with  feverish  haste  to  make  up  lost  ground. 

SCHOOL,  PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  school  property  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $9,100,729, 
or  4.93  per  cent.  This  increase  has  been  larger  proportionately  than  that  in  the 
number  of  buildings,  which  indicates  a  greater  average  value  per  building — a 
result  which  naturally  follows  the  increased  size  of  buildings  noted  in  a  previ- 
ous paragraph.  But  the  increase  in  value  is  less  in  proportion  than  the  increase 
in  number  of  sittings,  which  merely  adds  another  proof  to  the  well-known  ex- 
perience that  within  certain  limits  the  cost  of  building  does  not  increase  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  capacity  of  the  structure.  For  example,  a  three-story  house  costs 
much  less  than  50  per  cent  more  than  one  of  two  stories,  because  the  cost  for 
foundation  and  roof  is  practically  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  value  of  school  property  in  this  connection  must  be  understood  to  mean 
the  value  of  property  owned  by  the  public  authorities  and  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. Furniture,  apparatus,  school  libraries,  etc.,  are  included  as  well  as  real 
property,  but  lands  held  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  rented  property  are  not. 

Some  of  the  Western  cities,  notably  St,  Louis  and  Chicago,  are  particularly 
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The  possession  of  this  property  is  8  result  of  the  long-established  policy  of 
tho  United  States  Government  to  set  aside  two  sections  for  school  purposes  out 
of  every  township  newly  opened  for  settlement.  Chicago's  school  land  is  situ- 
ated partly  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  has  increased  enormously  in  value, 
being  worth  now  several  millions. 

The  General  Government  has,  in  a  few  instances,  given  aid  to  city  schools  in 
other  and  more  direct  ways  than  in  the  reservation  of  school  lands.  For  instance, 
the  Bite  of  the  Denver  High  School  is  a  block  which  was  donated  by  the  United 
States;  and  the  schools  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  are  supported  mainly  by  the  reve- 
nue from  a  gift  of  the  National  Government  in  the  shape  of  an  abandoned  mil- 
itary reservation. 

Kent_d  property  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  school  economy  of  our  cities, 
and  its  use  is  always  a  makeshift  to  serve  till  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
occupation  of  quarters  owned  by  the  cities  themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  rent  buildings  suitable  for  school  purposes.  To  meet  the  wants  of  a  school, 
the  building  must  have  been  designed  lor  a  school.  But  private  capital  is  rarely 
employed  nowadays  in  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  excepting, of  course,  for  the 
church  schools,  and  never  for  the  purpose  of  renting  them,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  nearly  every  other  class  of  buildings.  In  case  of  emergency,  therefore, 
in  which  the  city's  school  property  does  not  suffice  for  its  needs,  whatever  is 
available  must  be  taken,  and  that  usually  means  an  old  hall,  church,  store,  or 
even  dwelling.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  light,  heat,  and  ventilation  such 
quarters  are  exceedingly  defective,  and  their  use  is  justified  only  by  urgent 
necessity,  and  is  continued  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  the  policy  of  most  cities  to  erect  their  schoolhouses  upon  land  owned  by 
them  in  fee  simple,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  local  customs  make  it  generally 
impossible  to  secure  lots  in  that  way.  Baltimore  is  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  this,  for  in  the  city  proper  only  about  a  half  dozen  of  the  school  sites  are 
owned  in  fee,  while  more  thru  seventy  are  leased,  and  require  a  large  annual 
payment  of  '*  ground  rent."  The  policy  of  the  board,  however,  in  recent  years 
at  least,  is  to  t  ecu  re  the  ground  in  fee  simple  whenever  it  is  possible. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Except  in  the  number  of  supervising  officers  the  greatest  increase  for  the  year 
is  in  the  matterof  expenditure.  The  cost  of  supervision  and  teaching  was  greater 
than  last  year  by  6.33  per  cent,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  greater  by  6.3(5 
per  cent.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  schools  by  the  459  city  systems  was 
$ti0,.r>5o,120,  a  sum  by  no  means  niggardly,  being  equivalent  to  a  contribution  of 
$3.17  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  population  of  those  cities.  For 
each  pupil  in  average  attendance,  the  average  amount  spent  for  all  purposes  was 
$30.58.  Of  this  $17.86  were  for  instruction  pure  and  simple,  embracing  only  the 
cost  of  teaching  and  of  the  supervision  of  teaching.  The  remainder  was  for  inci- 
dentals of  various  kinds,  supplies,  text-be  oks.  j  imtors'  wages,  repairs,  furniture, 
and  new  buildings,  and,  in  fact,  everything  for  which  money  was  spent  during 
the  year,  except  the  single  item  of  tuition.  The  repayment  of  loans  and  bonds 
are  not  and  should  not  be  included,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  misleading 
duplication  would  be  caused  thereby.  For  example:  Cities  frequently  negotiate 
temporary  loans  in  anticipation  of  expected  receipts.  Suppose  that  acity  should 
borrow  each  month  the  money  for  the  teachers'  salaries  in  order  to  pay  them 
promptly,  repaying  the  loan  every  time  a  few  days  after.  It  is  plain  that  only 
the  money  paid  to  the  teachers  was  actually  spent  for  the  schools,  yet  if  all  the 
money  disbursed  were  included,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of  the  schools  was 
just  t.vice  as  much  as  it  really  was.  All  loans  and  bonds  rest  upon  the  same 
basis,  and  add  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  schools  only  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
paid  on  them. 

Since  the  expenditures  increased  during  the  year  at  a  greater  rate  than  any 
of  the  items  of  enrollment  and  attendance  it  naturally  follows  that  the  cost  per 
capita  is  also  greater.  The  expense  for  tuition  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 
was  greater  by  21  cents  than  lust  year,  and  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes  was 
27  cents  more.  Every  day  that  a  city  child  went  to  school  during  the  year,  he 
cost  on  an  average  16.02  cents;  of  this,  9.35  cents  were  for  his  direct  instruction. 
Both  these  items  are  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  purposes  for  some  of  this  increased  ex^&iftfc 
are  brought  out  in  the  statistics,    in  the  first  place  the  great,  mcre&as  va.  \.\\fc 
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number  of  supervising  officers  undoubtedly  affects  tbe  cost  of  tuition  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  largely,  if  not  entirely,  accounts  for  the  difference  in  its 
per  capita  cost. 

In  regard  to  expenditure  other  than  that  for  tuition  the  increase  is  duo  to  sev- 
eral circumstances.  The  public  are  more  inclined  to  be  liberal  in  money  matters 
with  the -schools  than  ever  before,  because  they  very  generally  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  schools,  and  because  they  are  more  than  at  any  previous  period  accus- 
tomed to  associate  geneioi.s  expenditures  with  good  schools.  Therefore  it  has 
been  possible  to  secure  sums  for  furnishing  the  schools  with  improved  sanitary 
arrangements,  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  which  a 
generation  ago  would  have  been  considered  by  the  authorities  as  useless  extrav- 
agance and  would  have  been  promptly  refused.  Besides,  certain  new  featuresof 
the  schools  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  expense  not  required  in 
past  years.    Let  us  mention  n  few  of  them: 

The  free  text-book  system  is  growing  in  popularity,  and  its  adoption  by  an 
increasing  number  of  cities  adds  each  year  to  the  aggregate  amount  expended. 

Physical  training  is  becoming  popular  s;nd  demands  more  or  less  of  apparatus 
of  the  lighter  sort  under  any  system,  and  in  many  cases  complete  gymnasiums 
have  been  fitted  up  at  a  considerable  cost. 

The  modern  and  mostapproved  methods  of  instruction,  notably  in  the  sciences, 
demand  ample  laboratory  facilities.  Geography,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
etc.,  now  require  the  expenditure  of  money  for  apparatus  that  the  old-time  text- 
book teacher  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  securing. 

Manual  training  is  constantly  gaining  ground,  and  wherever  it  is  begun  there 
must  be  shops  for  carpentry,  forges,  furnaces,  and  machines  for  iron-working, 
materials  for  sewing,  and  school  kitchens  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy, 
not  to  mention  the  colored  paper,  modeling  clay,  and  other  material  required  for 
the  lower  grades. 

The  kindergarten  idea  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  is  attended  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  characteristic  material  required  for  the  peculiar  work,  of  course, 
but  still  more  important,  it  frequently  involves  the  provision  of  new  and  special 
furniture,  musical  instruments,  and  even  new  buildings. 

Compulsory  attendance  laws  are  being  diligently  enforced  in  several  States 
and  the  agencies  necessary  therefor  are  expensive  and  additional  to  the  usual 
requirements  of  the  schools.  Truant  officers  and  truant  schools  are  necessities 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  new  state  of  altairs,  and  must  bo  maintained  wher- 
ever an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  onforco  the  law. 

Certain  changes  in  matters  of  discipline  und  classification  have  caused  new 
items  to  be  added  to  the  expense  account  of  many  cities.  The  total  or  partial 
abolishment  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
"schools  for  incorrigiblos  "  in  many  instances,  and  "  ungraded  classes"  for  back- 
ward or  for  unusually  bright  pupils  are  maintained  in  some  localities  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  long  intjrvals  between  classes.  These  schools  are  in  the  nature  of 
"extras,"  and  while  their  ultimate  result  is  a  saving  of  money  by  hastening  the 
progress  oi  the  children,  their  immediate  effect  is  an  addition  to  the  school 
budget. 

All  these  features  are  among  tho  developments  of  the  last  few  years.  They 
are  not  yet  universal,  or  even  general,  but  all  are  growing  in  favor,  and  each 
year  sees  the  addition  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  a  very  respectable  number  of 
city  systems.  All  are  expensive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  so  long  as  their 
extension  continues,  just  so  long  may  an  annual  increase  be  expected  in  the  per 
capita  as  well  as  the  absolute  cost  of  city  schools,  unless  indeed  some  unex- 
pected calamity  or  some  ill-advised  movement  should  occur  to  hinder  the  pres- 
ent favorable  progress  of  public  education. 

But  in  addition  to  these  features  in  the  nature  of  permanent  improvements  in 
the  system,  there  has  been  one  item  of  expenditure  which  has  appeared  in  the 
accounts  for  1891 -*92,  and  is  only  temporary  in  its  character,  but  which  amounts 
to  a  goodly  sum  in  the  aggregate,  becauso  nearly  all  the  cities  report  it,  namely, 
preparation  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  The  expense 
attending  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  exhibits  varied  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  several  thousand.  In  addition  to  this  and  related  to  it  was  the  cele- 
bration of  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1892,  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica four  centuries  before.  The  occasion  was  commemorated,  either  by  formal 
exercises  or  by  processions,  in  probably  every  city  in  the  country. 

These  two  events  entailed  a  great  deal  of  "extra  work  upon  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  seriously  interfered  with  the  even  tenor  of  school  work  for  a  consid- 
erable time.    Though  the  ultimate  results,  especially  of  tho  World's  Fair  ex- 
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Mbit,  must  necessarily  bo  beneficial  to  American  education,  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  the  immediate  effects  were  by  no  means  favorable.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  potent  reasons  for  the  bad  showing  in  the  statistics  of  the  year  may  be  found 
in  tnis. 

Tahl.v:  I. — Summary  of  statistic  of  school  systems  of  cities  containing  orrr  8M00 
inhabitants^  showing  increase  or  decrease  from  tlic  precious  year. 

Total  population : 

1890 18,088,348 

1891 all),  094, 594 

Increase 1,006,246 

Per  cent  of  increase 5. 56 

Enrollment : 

1890 -'91 2,667,042 

"1891-^2 2,780,800 

Incre.-iso 113,  758 

Per  cent  of  increase - 4.  27 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance  of  pupils  : 

1890'91 364,087,603.5 

1891-,92 378,208,076.6 

Increase 13,520,473.1 

Pur  cent  of  increase   3.  71 

Average  daily  attendance : 

1890-'91-_- 1,884,473.9 

1891-*92 1,980,515.5 

Increase 96,042.6 

Per  cent  of  increase 5. 09 

Average  length  (in  days)  of  school  term  : 

1S90-'91 193.5 

1891-'92 _• 191.0 

Decrease 2.5 

Enrollment  in  private  schools  (estimated): 

1890-?91 723,990 

1891-,92 753,178 

Increase 29, 188 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 03 

Number  of  supervising  officers: 

1890-'91 2,463 

1891-'92 2,724 

Increase 261 

Per  cent  of  increase 10.  60 

Number  of  teachers: 

1890-'91 52,431 

lSQl-TO 55,057 

Increase 2,626 

Per  c?nt  of  increase 5. 01 


tf  The  popul  ition  of  each  city,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
annua1,  rate  of  Increase  from  1880  to  1890. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  school  systems  of  cities  containing  orer  8,000 
inhabitants,  rht.uing  increase  or  decrease  from  the  previous  year— Con  tin  ued. 

Number  of  buildings : 

1890- '91 0,478 

1891-'92 .-. 6,781 

Increase - 303 

Per  cent  of  increase - 4. 67 

Number  of  sittings  or  seats: 

1890-'91 2,396,674 

1891-,92 2,512,772 

Increase 116,098 

Per  cent  of  increase 4.  % 

Value  of  school  property: 

1890-'91 $184,507,058 

1891-'92 193,607,787 

Increase 9,100,729 

Per  cent  of  increase 4.93 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision: 

1890-'91 $33,266,128 

1891-'92 35,372,482 

Increase 2,106,354 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 33 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes,  excepting  loans  and  bonds: 

1890-,91 $56,936,447 

1891-'92 60,555,120 

Increase 3,618,673 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 36 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


A. — Public  high  schools.    B. — Academies,  preparatory  schools,  private  high  schools,  etc 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of  education  in  secondary  schools  the  past 
few  years  baa  been  emphasized  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  secondary  schools  to  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  exact  place  of  the  secondary  school  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  and 
the  office  of  this  committee,  and  the  subcommittees  appointed  by  it,  was  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject  of  secondary  instruction  and  present  the  results  of  their 
deliberations  in  a  consolidated  report.  By  this  means  it  was  expected  to  show  what 
the  relation  of  these  schools  to  the  colleges  is,  especially  in  regard  to  the  studies  to 
he  pursued.  In  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  collect  the  most  complete  data  possible  from  these  schools  and  make  all  of  it 
available  for  comparison  and  study.  For  three  years  the  statistics  have  included 
the  public  high  schools,  as  well  as  private  institutions  of  secondary  grade.  The 
statistics  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions  have  been  compared  with  each  other  as 
far  as  possible,  and  for  the  report  of  1890-'91  special  tables  and  diagrams  were  pre- 
pared to  show  tho  growth  anil  the  comparative  increase  of  each  class.  Each  year  the 
figures  given  become  more  complete,  and  certain  of  the  percentages  may  be  regarded 
as  virtually  correct,  although  not  all  tho  schools  are  reported.  This  is  specially  true 
in  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  at  these  schools  and  about  which,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  interest  centers  at  the  present  time.  If  we  have  complete  reports  from  three* 
fourths  of  the  schools,  then  the  percentages  of  those  reported  in  matters  relating  to 
studies  pursued  may  be  taken  fairly  to  represent  the  otner  fourth  not  reported,  and 
we  may  thus  get  the  average  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  couutry. 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  has  been  to  eliminate  the  studeutsof  the  elementary 
grade  found  in  quite  a  number  of  these  schools;  it  is  believed  that  this  has  prac- 
tically been  done,  and  that  the  students  given  in  the  tables  all  properly  belong  to  tho 
secondary  or  preparatory  school  grade. 

In  the  year  1889-'90,  reports  were  received  from  2,526  public  high  schools,  with 
9,120  teachers  and  202,963  students.  In  1890-'91.  2,773  schools  reported,  with  8,270 
teachers  and  211,598  students.  This  year  (1891-9*2),  3,035  bcIiooIh  are  reported,  with 
9,564  teachers  and  239,584  students. 

Of  the  private  academies,  preparatory  schools,  and  private  high  schools,  there 
were  reported  in  1889-,90,  1,632  schools,  with  7,209  teachers  aud  94,931  students.  In 
1890-'91,  there  were  reported  1,773  schools,  with  6,231  teachers  and  98,400  students: 
while  this  vear  ( 1891-92),  the  reports  show  1,550  schools,  with  7,093  teachers  ana 
100,739  students. 

The  seeming  discrepancy  in  some  of  these  figures  in  both  classes  of  schools  comes 
from  the  imperfect  classification  of  the  students  and  teachers  into  elementary  and 
secondary  in  cases  where  the  enrollment  of  the  school  included  pupils  below  the 
academic  or  high-school  grade.  But  this  matter  is  boiug  gradually  accommodated 
to  the  conditions  of  the  various  schools,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  sufficiently  exact 
for  practical  purposes.  The  relative  changes  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number 
pursuing  certain  studies,  etc.,  can  best  bo  seen  by  comparing  the  data  from  these 
two  classes  of  schools  for  a  period  of  years. 

SUMMABIES  OF  STATISTICS,  1891-92. 
/. — Public  high  schools. 

The  two  following  tables  of  summaries  are  arranged  for  comparing  the  two  classes 
of  schools,  public  and  private,  and  each  is  arranged  by  geographical  divisions  and 
by  States  and  Territories.*  Table  I  gives  the  number  of  schools,  instructors,  and 
students  in  the  public  high  schools. 

Of  the  3,035  schools  reported  in  this  table,  1,571  are  in  the  North  Central  Division ; 
900  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division ;  244  in  the  South  Central  Division;  189  in  the 
Booth  Atlantic  Division;  and  131  in  the  Western  Division.  Of  the  9,564  instructors 
in  these  schools,  4,714  are  in  the  North  Central  Division ;  3,282  in  tho  North  Atlan- 
tic Division;  626  in  the  South  Central  Division;  528  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division, 
and  414  in  the  Western  Division.  Of  the  239,556  public  high-school  students  in  the 
country,  117,261  are  in  the  North  Central  Division ;  85,628  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division;  13,720  in  the  South  Central  Division ;  12,556  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, and  10,391  in  the  Western  Division.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  part 
of  the  country  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

*  In  addition  toth«  Dumber  of  aecoalarjr  student*  reported  in  the  above  Ub1<-»  there  n re  ol  these  students  4.647  in  the  public 
1  *cboolft  »bJ  4,315  ia^the  prirnte  normal  schools;  1,951  in  the  manual  tntming  school »;  50,910  in  the  preparatory  depart* 
of  ktgbar  institutions.    Tbeae  added  to  the  number  report*!  from  the  secondary  schools  would  mata  a  luVaV  uf  *S&,W^  %Vu&e«\». 
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#  II. — Afadetniet,  preparatory  tchoolt 

Tnblo  II,  following  thosamo  plan  na  tho  one  fur  public  Hi-hool-s,  is  tho  iddudi^ 

Of  tho  1,550  schools  reported  529  are  iti  tho  Norrii  ArhiTitii:  Division;  335  in  tho 

Division;  ami  112  in  tho  Western  Division.     Of  th..  7.;hi;i    n.-i i -m-ioi -  2,988  flre in  tho 

Cou tr:il  Division;  1,060  in  the  South  Atlantic  1  livinioit     and  525  in  tho  Western  Divis- 

tho  North  Central  Division;  19,553  iu   tliu  South  (Viitrnl  Division;   15,847  in  tho 

Ity  comparing  this  tablo  with  Table  1,    I  vril  I   be  noticed  that  tho  proportion  of 

differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  public  schools. 
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.  1 1  .—Ai-ailemitt,  preparatory  tcMoolt 

Table  II,   fill  lei  wi  iif;  ilic  ftiiiiio  plan  its  tho  one  for   jnililu-  M'himlH.  is  1liu  summary 
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Hy  comparing  this  tablo  v.  ill]  Table  I,  it  will  lie  noticed  that  tho  proportion  of 


differs  considerably  from  tbat  of  the  public  schools. 
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Additional  tabhs  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  status  of  secondary  instruction. 

Besides  tho  general  summaries  given  in  tlio  foregoing  tables,  several  subsidiary 
tables  and  diagrams  have  been  prepared  to  show  more  clearly  the  comparison  between 
public  and  private  secondary  schools. 

Diagi:am  1.— Comparison  of  public  high  schools  and  private  academies,  ceminaries,  etc. 
Xumbcr  and  percentage  of  schools,  instructors,  students,  graduates,  etc.     1891-'92. 


Public 

high 

schools. 


Schools 


3,005 


Instructors '    9, 56i 


Students 239, 556 


Preparing  for  college : 
Classical  course. . . 


Scientific  course 


In  graduating  class,  both 
courses 


Graduates 


K>,233 


10, 532 


9.240 


28,499 


Private 

acade 

mics, 

etc. 


1,550 


7,093 


ICO,  739 


15,995 


9,291 


5,229 


8.477 


Total. 


Per  cent  of  whole  number. 


Public  schools. 


Private  schools. 


340,295 


81,228 


20,823 


14,  475 


36,970 


Diagram  1  shows  tho  relation  of  both  classes  of  schools  as  to  their  number,  num- 
ber of  instructors,  number  of  students,  also  number  of  students  preparing  for  col- 
lego  in  both  courses,  the  number  in  tho  graduating  class,  and  tho  number  of  gradu- 
ates for  tho  year.  It  is  seen  that,  so  far  as  reported,  the  public  high  schools  are  over 
66  per  cent  of  tho  whole  number,  and  have  over  57  per  cent  of  the  instructors  and 
70  per  cent  of  tho  students,  in  each  of  theso  a  slight  gain  over  tho  past  year.  Of 
those  preparing  for  college,  in  tho  classical  course  48.78  per  cent  are  in  the  public  and 
51.22  per  cent  in  tho  private  high  schools,  while  in  the  scientific  course  the  public 
high  schools  have  61.63  percent  and  the  private  high  schools  38.37  percent.  Of 
those  preparing  for  college,  in  the  graduating  class  both  courses,  almost  64  per 
cent  are  in  tho  public  schools.  Of  the  total  number  of  graduates  77  per  cent  are 
in  the  public  high  schools,  leaving  about  23  per  cent  in  tho  i>rivate  high  schools. 
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The  number  and  j 


\  percentage  of  the  students  in  both  classes  of  schools  preparing 
von  in  diagram  2,  Parts  l  and  II,  clussilied  by  geographical  divi- 

I  for  both  classical  and  scientific  courses,  shoving  the  proportion  of  each  to 

the  whole  number  of  students  in  this  schools,  and  by  comparison  the  relative  num- 
ber in  each  class  of  schools. 
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Part  '  of  tlir  above  diagram  shows  lli^t ;over  1?  per  cent  of  the  Rt  mien  tarepnrtnl  in 

the  public  Usfe  id la  are  preparing  I'ni  <  "1  !■-.■■.  nnil  they  are  alnj"-r  <'i|n'i(ly  ili\  iilcd 

between  the  classical  ami  srivnlili.-:  mnr-M.      Tlirli'in    p--s •  il;"  ■■!'  -f  tflfiitr-  in 

the  clnssicsl  MAM  in  the  public  liigli  schools  is  fbeaM  in  the  North  Attiiitii'  South 
Atlantic,  and  South  Centra]  I.>ivi*i»ns.  tin-  bttrari  proportion  Mm  b  tbl  Sooth 
Central  Diviaiou.  vliilo  imb,  N,,i-tl,  ivmn]  :.i,.l  \       ■   .  ;i  Divisi     .  lumbers  in 

the  scientific  course  are  almost <!■  "iil.l..  those  ill  tho  .■lassical  course;  that  is,  in  pub- 
lic secondary  achools  the  oldcr-HuLllcd  parts  of  thu  country  show  comparatively  the 
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greater  proportion  of  classical  students  and  the  newer  portions  the  larger  number 
in  the  scientific  course. 

By  examining  Part  n  of  the  diagram  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  private  acade* 
mies,  seminaries,  etc.,  over  25  per  cent  are  preparing  for  college,  nearly  16  per  cent 
in  the  classical  course,  and  over  9  per  cent  in  the  scientific  course. 

Diagram  2.— Part  II.— Number  of  students  preparing  far  college,  and  proportion  to 

whole  number  of  students  in  the  schools. 

B.— PRIVATE  ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  ETC. 


Number  of 
students  pre- 
paring for 
college. 


Total     , 
number 

of       , 

students.:  Classi- 
cal 
course. 


United  States 


Scien- 
tific 
course. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 


South  Atlantic  Division 


Percentage. 


South  Central  Division  .. 


North  Central  Division 


"Western  Division 


In  each  of  the  geographical  divisions  the  classical  course  has  the  larger  per- 
centage of  students  in  this  class  of  schools.  The  largest  proportion,  nearlv  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  is  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Division  having  18  per  cent,  the  South  Central  Division  nearly  16  per  cent,  the 
Western  Division  nearlv  13|  per  cent,  and  the  North  Central  Division  the  lowest,  9* 
per  cent.  In  the  scientific  course  the  South  Central  Division  has  the  largest  propor- 
tion, nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  whole  nnuiber  of  students,  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
nearly  10£  per  cent,  the  Western  Division  over  10  per  cent,  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion 7£  per  cent,  and  the  South  Atlantic  Division  having  the  lowest  proportion  a 
little  more  than  6  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  South  Central  and  West- 
ern Divisions  the  percentage  of  students  in  each  course  is  about  the  same,  that  is 
nearly  16  por  cent  in  the  South  Central  Division  and  nearly  11  per  cent  in  the  West- 
ern Division. 
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An  examination  of  the  figures  connected  with  this  same  diagram  shows  that  of  the 
25,286  students  in  the  private  schools,  in  both  courses,  preparing  for  college,  11,006, 
or  over  43  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  while  of  the  31,765 
students  preparing  for  college  in  the  public  high  schools  in  the  country  15,460,  or 
iS'i  per  cent,  are  in  the  North  Central  J)i vision  alone,  the  North  Atlantic  States  hav- 
ing the  largest  percentage  of  college  preparatory  students  in  the  private  academies 
and  the  Northwestern  States  the  largest  proportionate  number  in  the  public  high 
schools. 

GRADUATE8. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  proportion  of  students  in  these  schools  who  com- 
plete a  certain  prescribed  course  of  study  and  graduate.  This  number  includes  a 
part  of  those  preparing  for  college,  and  also  quite  a  largo  proportion  who  do  not 
pursue  a  higher  course  in  college. 

The  following  diagram  (3)  gives  the  number  of  graduates  in  each  class  of  schools, 
together  with  proportion  of  each  to  the  whole  number: 

DlAiiitAM  3.— Xumbtr  of  yraduates  in  lS92t  tcith  proportion  in  rack  (lass  of  schools. 


Public    Private 
i    high   j    acade- 
schools,  mies,  etc. 


Percentage. 


Public. 


Private. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division 


South  Atlantic  Division 


Sooth  Central  Diviaioii 


28,490 


10,  836 


096 


1,215 


77.  7% 


«m  on/ 


North  Central  Division  ..j  14,282 


Western  1M  vision 1, 170 


1,062 


1,753 


In  the  year  1892  there  were  reported,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  in  tho  United 
State*,  a  total  number  of  36,976  graduates^  of  whom  28,499.  or  77.7  per  cent,  were 
from  the  public  high  schools,  and  8,477,  or  22.3  per  cent,  from  the  private  acade- 
mies, etc. 

Of  th»  28,499  graduates  from  the  public  high  schools  14,182,  or  a  little  over  one- 
half,  came  from  the  North  Central  Division,  whilo  of  the  8,477  graduates  from  the 
private  institutions  the  North  Atlantic  Division  furnished  4,237,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  number.  The  proportion  of  graduates  in  each  class  of  schools  to  the 
other,  in  the  several  divisions,  varies  considerably.  In  every  division  the  pubiio 
high  schools  have  the  larger  percentage,  the  largest  being  nearly  88  per  cent  in  the 
North  Central  Division,  about  11  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  68  per 
cent  in  the  Western  Division,  and  53  per  cent  in  both  the  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  Divisions.  In  the  private  academies,  etc.,  the  largest  proportion,  nearly 
48  per  cent,  is  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  nearly  the  same  in  the 
8onth  Central  Division;  about  32  per  cent  in  the  Western  Division,  28  per  cent  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  lowest,  12  per  cent,  in  tho  North  Central 
Division. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  proportion  of  graduates  to  the  total 
number  of  students  in  each  class  of  schools  in  tho  different  geographical  division*, 
and  to  exhibit  this  proportion  the  following  diagram  (4)  has  been  prepared: 

Diagram  4. — Proportion  of  graduates  to  total  number  of  students  in  each  class  of 

schools. 


[A.  Public  high  schools.    B.  Privato  academies,  seminaries,  etc.] 

Total         Total 
students,  graduates. 
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The  above  diagram  shows  that  the  public  high  schools  graduated  nearly  11|  per 
cent  of  tho  total  number  in  attendance  during  tho  year,  and  the  private  academies 
nearly  8£  per  cent.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  highest  ratio  of  graduates  is 
found  in  both  the  public  high  schools  and  in  the  private  academies,  the  ratio  being 
12.65  per  cent  in  the  public  and  10.9  per  cent  in  tho  private  schools. 

The  North  Central  Division  graduated  over  12  per  cent  of  the  attendance  in  tho 
public  schools  and  over  8  per  cent  in  the  private  schools.  In  the  Western  Division, 
over  11  per  cent  in  the  public  schools  and  almost  10  per  cent  in  the  private  schools 
graduated.  In  tho  South  Central  Division  the  percentage  is  8.85  per  cent  in  the 
public  schools  and  5.43  iu  the  private  schools,  while  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division 
almost  8  per  cent  in  the  public  schools  graduated  and  over  5£  per  cent  in  the  private 
academics. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  these  figures  and  percentages  alone  do  not  necessarily 
show  the  grade  of  tho  schools  in  tho  different  sections  of  the  country,  because  the 
standards  required  for  graduation  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  classes  of  schools. 
If  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  should  be  adopted  for  secondary  schools,  then  tho 
percentage  of  students  completing  the  course  in  any  school  or  class  of  schools  would 
become  a  more  significant  fact  for  comparison. 
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In  order  to  dbnw  tlic  condition  of  ILo  nclioobi,  ca  Indicated  liy  tin:  studies  pursued  in 
them,  the  following  summaries  have  been  prepared.  Table  III,  follow  in  u;,  gives  the 
number  of  students  pursuing  the  principal  studies  in  the-  public  high  schools  in  the 
country  considered  i:s  a  whole,  and  geographical  divisions,  iiuil  ulio  by  Slates  and 
Territories: 

TaiiLkIII.— Xa:nber  of  ita-teaU  titcao.'i  brnarh  of  tttulj  fj.jinWi-  fti;//i  tcbooli. 
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Taiii.k  III. — Xitmbtr  of  itmlcntt  in  each  branch  of  study  in  public  high  tekooli — Cont'd. 
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Atlantic  Division.  I:i  algebra  llio  number  of  Atmlontsisniuch  greater,  being  117, 236, 
of  wliom  nearly  ono-half  u-erc  in  tiio  North  Central  Division.  I u  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry the  numbers  nro  much  less,  but  the  larger  proportion  in  geometry  being 

in  thoNorth  Central  Division.     There  vero      '    "■' '    ■     '  ^   

in  chomistry.     In  general  history  there  wor 
in  the  North  Central  Division. 

In  Table  IV  below,  the  sanio  statistics  ar 
arranged  in  tho  same  wny  for  comparison  v 

Tarli:  IV. — Xumber  of  ttudcn'.s  tJi  each  lranch  of  itadg  in  private  iccondnry  echooh. 
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Table    IV.— Number 


of  students  in  each    branch   of 
schools — Continued. 


study   in  private  secondary 
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1    private  secondary 
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Fi'im  ih-.*  t.ililfl  it  is  open  tlintof  tlie  38,892  students  in  Latin  in  the  private  nca.de- 
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Central  Division  3,836.     Of  the  4-1,899  in  algebra  16,497  woro  in  the  North  Atlautio 
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Division,  10,004  in  the  South  Central  Division,  and  over  8,000  each  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions.  In  geometry  the  number  is  only  19,810,  with 
a  large  proportion  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  In  trigonometry  the  number  of 
students  was  only  4,405,  the  South  Central  Division  having  the  largest  number,  1,353. 
The  other  studies  are  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  among  the  geographical  divisions. 
To  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  in  the 
United  States  diagram  5  has  been  prepared.  This  gives  tho  number  of  students  in 
each  study  and  the  percentage  of  these  in  each  study  to  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  class  of  schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  diagram  is  made  so  as  to 
show  the  comparison  between  the  public  and  private  schools  and  indicates  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  each  study. 


Diagram  5. — Number  and  percentage  of  students  pursuing  certain  st udies  to  whole  number 

of  students  in  the  schools. 


A.  Pnblic  high  arhools.  ) 

Whole  number  of  students,  239,556.  S 


(B.  Private  academies,  seminaries,  etc. 
(       Whole  number  of  students,  100,739. 


Xuiuber  studying. 
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Diagram  5. — Xumber  and  percentage  of  students  pursuing  certain  studies  to  wliole  number 

of  students  in  the  schools — Continued. 


A.  Public  high  schools.  ) 

Whole  number  of  students,  239,556.  $ 


B.  Private  academies,  seminaries,  etc. 
Whole  number  of  student*.  100, 739. 


Number  studying. 


50%. 


100%. 


Physics 


20. 16% 


B.    20,316 


Chemistry 


9.8T 

\% 

General  history* 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  abovo  diagram  the  large  proportion  of  those  study- 
ing Latin  and  that  it  is  so  nearly  alike  in  both  the  public  and  private  schools,  being 
nearly  39  per  cent  of  tho  total  number.  Only  3  per  cent  of  those  in  the  public  schools 
study  Greek,  while  in  tho  private  schools  the  proportion  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great.  But  a  littlo  more  than  5  per  cent  study  French  in  the  public  schools,  while  the 
private  schools  havo  three  times  as  many  in  tho  same  study.  Tho  students  of  Ger- 
man in  tho  public  schools  aro  about  10£  per  cent ;  in  the  private  schools,  14  per  cent. 
In  algebra  tho  public  schools  havo  nearly  49  per  cent  of  all  their  students ;  tho  private 
schools,  over  44  fr  per  cent.  In  geometry  the  proportions  are  23.71  per  cent  in  the 
public  schools  and  nearly  20  per  cent  in  tho  private  schools.  Students  of  trigonom- 
etry aro  only  a  little  more  than  2&  per  cent  in  tho  public  schools  and  4£  per  cent  in 
the  private  schools.  In  physics  the  proportion  is  about  23  per  cent  in  the  public 
schools  and  20  per  cont  in  tho  private  schools.  In  chemistry  the  number  is  about 
tho  samo  in  each,  nearly  10  per  cent,  and  in  general  history  the  students  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  aro  about  31  per  cent  and  in  tho  private  schools  a  trifle  over  32  per  cent. 

In  order  to  show  the  status  of  secondary  schools  in  regard  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  principal  studies  in  such  schools,  the  following  table  ( V)  has 
boon  prepared,  which  gives  tho  number  and  i>crcentage  of  students  in  ten  different 
studies,  comparing  imblic  and  private  schools  together.  The  tablo  gives  first  tho 
whole  country,  then  by  goograpnical  divisions,  and  lastly  the  detailed  figures  and 
percentages  for  eacli  State  and  Territory,  and  in  every  case  for  each  study  sepa- 
rately. 

This  tablo  makes  it  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  any 
section  or  State  in  regard  to  any  study  or  class  of  studies,  as  classics,  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  or  physics,  etc.,  and  to  see  how  the  two  classes  of  schools  com* 
paro  with  each  other  in  regard  to  studies,  or  rather  in  regard  to  the  number  pursuing 
certain  studies. 
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By  examining  tho  above  tablo,  in  connection  with  diagram  5,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proportionate  number  of  students  pursuing  the  several  studies  varies  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  diagram  5  the  percentages  are  given  for  the 
whole  country  only. 

Latin. — In  this  table,  by  comparing  the  geographical  divisions,  it  is  seen  that  of  the 
students  in  Latin  the  South  Atlantic  Division  has  the  highest  percentage  in  both  tho 
public  and  private  schools,  being  55  per  cent  in  the  former  and  almost  47  per  cent 
in  tho  latter.  In  the  public  schools  tho  next  highest  percentage  is  in  the  South 
Central  Division,  being  nearly  48  per  cent;  while  in  the  remaining  three  divisions 
tho  percentage  is  almost  the  samo,  about  37  per  cent  for  each.  In  tho  private 
schools  the  second  highest  in  Latin  is  tho  North  Atlantic  Division,  43  per  cent,  with 
a  little  over  32  per  cent  in  the  South  Central  and  North  Central  Divisions,  and  28 
per  cent  in  tho  Western  Division.  By  comparing  the  States,  North  Dakota  shows 
89  per  cent  in  Latin,  although  having  but  a  small  number  of  students;  Georgia.  80 
per  cent;  North  Carolina,  nearly  70  per  cent;  Louisiana,  nearly  64  per  cent;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  55.64  per  cent ;  Kentucky,  55  per  cent;  Rhode  Island,  nearly 55  per 
cent  j  New  Hampshire,  54.1  per  cent;  and  so  down  through  the  list  of  States,  with 
varying  proportions,  to  Nevada,  which  is  the  lowest  in  rank,  having  only  4  per  cent. 
In  tho  private  schools  tho  highest  ratio  is  the  State  of  Nevada,  being  100  per  cent; 
Delawaro,  08  percent;  Wisconsin,  58  per  cent;  Connecticut,  57 per  cent:  Rhode 
Island,  about  52  per  cent;  Indiana,  50  per  cent;  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts, 
nearly  49  per  cent.  Montaua  is  tho  lowest  in  the  list,  a  little  over  8  per  cent;  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona,  and  Idaho  having  no  reports. 

Taking  the  States  by  geographical  divisions  and  making  comparisons,  it  will  -be 
found  that  in  the  public  schools  of  the  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  Rhode 
Island  has  the  largest  ratio,  54.72  per  cent,  and  New  York  the  smallest,  27.65  per 
cent.  In  the  private  schools  of  the  same  division  Connecticut  has  the  largest,  57 
per  cent,  and  Vermont  tho  lowest,  32.18  per  cent.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Carolina  has  the  highest  ratio,  68.73  per  cent  in  the  publie  schools,  and  Vir- 
ginia the  lowest,  7.47  por  cent,  while  in  the  private  schools  of  this  division  Delaware 
has  tho  highest,  68  per  cent,  and  West  Virginia  the  lowest,  18.33  per  cent.  Of  the 
States  in  the  South  Central  Division  Louisiana  has  the  greatest  ratio,  63.56  per  cent 
of  Latin  students  in  the  public  schools,  and  Arkansas  the  lowest,  33.14  per  cent: 
while  in  the  private  schools  in  the  same  division  Kentucky  bos  the  highest  ratio,  39.34 
per  cent,  and  the  Indian  Territory  the  lowest,  13.18  per  cent. 

In  tho  public  schools  of  the  North  Central  Division  North  Dakota  has  89.4  per 
cent,  tho  highest  ratio,  and  Wisconsin  the  lowest,  21.44  per  cent;  while  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  Wisconsin  has  the  highest  ratio,  59  per  cent,  and  North  Dakota  the 
lowest,  20.55  per  cent  in  this  study.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Western  Division 
California  has  the  highest  ratio,  44.94  per  cent,  of  students  in  Latin,  and  Nevada  the 
lowest,  4.1  per  cent;  while  in  the  private  schools  of  this  division  Nevada  has  the 
highest  ratio,  100  per  cent,  and  Montana  the  lowest,  8.17  percent. 

a  reek. — In  Creek,  the  proportion  of  students  is  very  ranch  smaller,  the  State  having 
tho  largest  ratio  in  the  public  schools  being  New  Hampshire,  with  nearly  28  per  cent, 
tho  lowest  being  Louisiana,  with  1.36  per  cent.  In  tho  private  schools  New  Jersey 
has  tho  highest  ratio,  almost  17  per  cent,  in  Greek,  while  North  Carolina,  Delaware, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  report  no  Greek  students  whatever, 
and  Indiana  reports  not  quite  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

French. — The  proportion  of  students  in  French  also  varies  greatly.  Of  tho  pubiio 
schools  in  the  North  Atlautio  Division  the  largest  ratio  is  in  Massachusetts,  almost 
28  per  cent;  the  lowest,  Pennsylvania,  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  private 
schools  Now  York  has  the  largest  ratio,  34.25  per  cent,  and  Maine  the  lowest,  over 


about  2  per  cent.  In  the  private  schools  Delawaro  has  the  highest  ratio,  45.6  per 
cent,  and  West  Virginia  the  lowest,  about  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  In  the.  South 
Central  Division,  in  the  public  schools,  the  highest  ratio  is  in  Louisiana,  almost  18 

i>er  cent;  while  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory  thoro  aro  no  students  in 
•'rench,  and  Kentucky  has  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  private  schools  Louisi- 
ana has  the  highest,  over  52.5  per  cent,  and  Arkansas  the  lowest,  abont  two-fifths  of 
1  per  cent.  In  the  North  Central  Division,  in  the  public  schools,  the  highest  ratio  is 
in  Minnesota,  over  6  per  cent;  while  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska  report  none,  and  Iowa  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  private  schools 
Michigan  has  tho  greatest  ratio,  16  per  cent,  and  Iowa  the  lowest,  not  quite  2  per 
cent.  In  the  Western  Division,  in  the  public  schools,  Colorado  has  the  highest  ratio, 
about  6  per  cent ;  while  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  report  none,  and  Montana  but  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  private 
schools  Nevada,  though  reporting  but  a  very  few  secondary  schools,  has  the  highest 
ratio  in  French,  being  over  52J  per  cent,  and  Utah  the  lowest,  not  quite  3  per  cent. 
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Gcrwum. — The  proportion  of  students  in  German  varies  greatly  in  different  sec- 
ern of  the  country.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  in  the  public  schools,  Con- 
Mcrtieat  has  the  highest  ratio,  over  17  per  cent,  and  New  Hampshire  the  lowest,  not 
qaite  one- half  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  private  schools  New  York  has  the  greatest  pro- 
portion, 26  per  cent,  and  Maine  the  lowest,  not  quite  2  per  eent.  In  the  South 
Aslaatic  Dhnsion,  in  the  public  schools,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  highest 
rasioy  over  27.5  per  eent:  while  Delaware  reports  none,  and  North  Carolina  only  a 
little  over  1  per  cent.  In  the  private  schools  Maryland  has  over  38.5  per  cent,  the 
highest  ratio,  and  Georgia  the  lowest,  not  quite  1.5  per  cent.  In  the  South  Central 
Division,  in  the  public  schools,  Kentucky  has  the  largest  ratio,  over  17  per  cent, 
while  Mississippi,  T^onisiana,  and  Indian  Territory  report  none,  and  Arkansas  2| 
for  cent.  In  the  private  schools  Tennessee  has  the  highest  ratio,  over  14  per  cent, 
and  Mississippi  the  lowest,  1.75  per  cent.  In  the  North  Central  Division,  in  the 
pmbBc  schools,  Nebraska  has  the  highest  ratio,  over  22  per  cent,  and  North  Dakota 
the  lowest,  2.25  per  cent.  In  the  private  schools  Wisconsin  has  the  highest  ratio, 
6B»75  per  cent,  and  North  Dakota  the  lowest,  about  8.25  per  cent.  In  the  Western 
Division,  in  the  pnblic  schools,  Colorado  has  the  highest  ratio,  over  24  percent; 
while  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  report  none,  and  New  Mexico  only  3}  per  cent. 
1m  the  private  schools  Oregon  has  the  largest  proportion,  23.2  per  cent,  and  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona,  and  Idaho  make  no  report,  while  Montana  has  almost  5  per  cent. 

Very  interesting  results  can  bo  found  by  going  over  the  entire  list  of  the  studies  of 
which  the  statistics  and  percentages  are  compiled  in  this  table.  The  facts  relating 
to  the  studies  are  given  as  indicating  what  a  complete  analysis  of  the  table  will 
show,  and  the  table  itself  is  so  full  and  complete  that  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
go  further  into  the  details. 


PROPORTION   AH   TO   SEX   IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  secondary  schools  becomes  a 
vatter  of  interest  in  comparing  a  series  of  years,  so  that  changes,  if  nny,  can  be 
fitted.  For  this  reason  the  following  Table  vi  has  been  prepared,  giving  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  and  percentage  as  to  sex  of  instructors  and  students,  includ- 
ing the  students  preparing  for  college.  There  is  also  given  the  percentage  of  each 
*&  preparing  for  college  to  the  whole  number  in  the  school. 

Table  TI. — Ratio  of  male  and  female  instructors  and  students,  and  students  preparing 
f*  college,  classical  and  scientific  courses,  in  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States, 
Jftf-H 


Instructor!!. 


!     Percentage.    J 
Nnm.   _    _      ._.     -Number# 


White  students. 
Percentage. 


JSjjCKhooh 

™Meses4emles,iiein. 
™«^etc 


ber. 


0,504 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


7, 083       47 


43.21.      56.70 


!  Male. 

I 


'.26|      52.741    100, 


230,  550       30. 8 
I 
730       52.14 


Fe- 
male. 


00.2 
47.80 


Colored  students. 
Perceiitajro. 


X  umber. 


Male. 


Fo- 
lualo. 


4,047 
1,318 


38.55       61.45 


50.0 


40.4 


Preparing  for  college. 


Classical  course.  !  Scientific  course.      »"«u^  curses. 


!  Percentage. 

Num- '  Num- 


ber. 


Percentage. 


Percentage  of 
Preparing  for  col-   students  prepar- 
lege,  classical,  and   ing  for  college, 

both  classical 
and  scientific 
...  —  courses,  to  whole 

'  ^        |      number  in 

,  Percentage.         mhools. 


Male.!.?-!   *"•   WlFe 


male. 


Num- 
ber. 


male. 


Male.  Jffo     Male.  'Female. 


p^^^^ssola ..... 
"^•flssemias,  sem-  j 
"•"■.etc j  15,005-  07 


..'  15, 233  54.56  45.44  16,533  40.56 


'! 


3 


0,201  73.52 


50.45  31,741;  52 


48 


20.48.  25,280!  72.12  27.88 


17.3 
34.72 


10.7 
14.58 


?*• [foregoingtable  shows  that  of  the  instructors,  56  J  per  cent  in  the  pnblic  high 
■Jjjjolstnd  52.75  per  cent  in  the  private  academies,  etc.,  are  women.  Of  the  white 
■■Jwnts  in  the  public  schools  60  per  cent  are  females,  and  in  private  academies,  etc., 
W quite  48 per  cent>  the  males  having  a  majority  in  the  private  schools  alone.   Of  the 
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colored  Ptndcnts  in  tho  public  schools,  about  61.5  per  cent  arc  females,  and  in  the  pri- 
vate academies,  etc.,  tho  sexes  differ  less  than  1  per  cent.  Of  the  students  preparing 
for  college  in  tho  classical  course  of  the  public  high  schools,  the  males  are  54.5  per  cent 
to  45.5  per  cent  females,  while  in  the  private  academies,  tno  males  are  97  per  cent, 
the  females  only  3  per  cent.  Of  those  in  tho  scientific  course  preparing  for  college, 
in  tho  public  schools,  the  males  are  49.5  per  cent,  the  females  50.5,  less  than  1  per  cent 
difference,  while  of  those  in  the  same  course  in  the  private  academies,  the  males  are 
73.5  per  cent,  and  the  females  26.5  per  cent.  Taking  the  preparatory  students  in 
both  courses  together,  in  tho  public  high  schools^  the  ratio  is  52  per  cent  males  to 
48  per  cent  females;  in  the  private  academies,  it  is  72  per  cent  males  to  almost  28  per 
cent  females.  The  ratio  of  male  students  preparing  for  college  in  both  courses  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  students  in  the  schools  is  17.3  in  the  public  schools  and 
34.75  per  cent  in  tho  private  academies;  while  the  ratio  of  female  preparatory  stu- 
dents to  tho  total  number  is,  in  the  public  schools,  10.7  per  cent,  ana  in  the  private 
academies,  nearly  14.6  per  cent. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  sex  is  a  comparison  as  to  the  ratio  of 
each  sex  pursuing  different  studies  in  the  schools.  The  following  Table  VII  gives 
the  percentage  of  male  and  female  students  for  each  of  ten  different  studies  in  ooth 
classes  of  schools,  by  geographical  divisions,  tho  public  and  private  schools  being 
arranged  together  under  each  division,  for  easy  comparison. 

Table  VII. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  student*  pursuing  certain  studies,  1801- 9t, 

[A,  public  schools;  B,  private  school*,  academic*,  etc.] 


United  States \  y 

Forth    Atlantic    di-  (  A.. 

vision |  B. 

South    Atlantic    di-CA. 

vision )  B . 

South    Central    di-CA. 

vision I  B  . 

North    Central    di-CA. 

viaion \  B . 

Western  division i  g " 


Latin. 


Male. 


38. 73 
57.25 
41.54 
59.54 
36.95 
57.24 
42.14 
52.13 
36.13 
57.08 
42.56 
54.89 


Fe- 
male. 


CI.  27 
42.75 
58.40 
40  46 
63.05 
42.76 
57.86 
47.87 
C3.87 
42.92 
57.44 
45.11 


Greek. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


French. 


German. 


United  States f  £ 

North    Atlantic  di-CA^ 

vision {  B . 

South    Atlantic    di-CA. 

vision i  B. 

South    Contral     di-CA. 

vision \  B  . 

North   Contral    di(A. 

vision \  B  . 

Western  division J  A ' 


Geometry. 


Trigo- 
nometry. 


Male. 


38.50 
59. 8:i 
39.86 
64.23 
36.50 
61.25 
63.17 
51.08 
37.59 
59.03 
41.19 
55.19 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


Male. 


62.32 

37.  08 

84.84 

15.16 

62.25 

37.  C5 

86.37 

13.63 

79.44 

20.56 

88.81 

11.19 

84.75 

15  25 

77  28 

22.72 

55.76 

44.24 

79.93 

20.07 

57.64 

42.36 

88.11 

11.89 

32.35 

36.28 

37.17 

43.06 

16.11 

34.4 

2.82 

27.57 

23.89 

21.13 

16.9 

19.15 

Fe- 
male. 


67.65 

63.72 

G2.83 

56.94 

83.89 

65.6 

97.18 

72.43 

76.11 

78.87 

83.1 

80.84 


Physics. 


Male. 


61.50 

43 

57 

39.76 

40.17 

61.4 

38.6 

47.25 

60.14 

55. 6 

44.4 

40. 82 

35.77 

72.35 

27.  C5 

57. 47 

G3.50 

52.09 

47.91 

37.93 

38.75 

61.95 

38.05 

52.79 

3G.83 

39.15 

60.85 

42 

48.93 

52.1 

47.9 

44.73 

62.41 

38.15 

61.85 

39.04 

40.97 

59.36 

40.64- 

53.71 

58.81 

43.07 

56.93 

38.76 

44.81 

55.67 

44.33 

42.06 

Fe- 
male. 

60.24 

52.75 

59.18 

42.53 

62.07 

46.21 

58 

55.27 

60.95 

46.29 

61.24 

57.94 


Male. 


36.47 

53.57 

36.14 

53.91 

36.06 

55.01 

50 

39.88 

35.37 

58.88 

83.15 

36 


Fe. 
male. 


64.53 

46.43 

63.86 

46.09 

63.34 

44.99 

50 

60.12 

64.63 

31.12 

66.85 

64 


Algebra. 


Chemistry. 


Male. 


38.22 

52.02 

37.91 

60.13 

34.5 

46.39 

40.14 

30.98 

38.38 

56.28 

40.77 

51.19 


Fe- 
male. 


61.78 

47.98 

62.04 

30.87 

65.5 

53.61 

59.86 

63.02 

61.62 

43.72 

59.23 

48.81 


VTaIa 

Fe- 

.noAe. 

male. 

39.67 

60.33 

55.  ^9 

44.11 

39.47 

00.53 

61.85 

38.15 

38.89 

61.11 

54.85 

45.15 

41.95 

58.05 

49.06 

60.94 

39.34 

60.66 

54.77 

45.23 

41.62 

58.38 

50.14 

48.86 

General 
History. 


37.28 
47.68 
35.17 
48.72 
39.05 
54.29 
38.53 
42.37 
37.98 
46.89 
40.94 
41.46 


62.72 
52.33 
64.83 
51.28 
60.95 
45.71 
61.47 
57.63 
62.03 
63.11 
59.06 
58,54 


On  examination  of  tho  above  table  it  Will  bo  seen  that  in  tho  public  high  schools 
tho  females  are  over  60  per  cent  of  the  students  pursuing  all  the  ten  studies  named, 
except  Greek  and  trigonometry,  and  a  majority  in  Latin,  French,  German,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  general  history,  that  is  in  all  the 
studies  except  Greek,  in  which  the  ratio  is  62£  percent  males  to  37$  per  cent  females. 
In  trigonometry  the  females  aro  57  per  cent.  In  the  private  academies,  the  males 
are  a  majority  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  chem- 
istry, the  highest  ratio  being  in  Greek,  nearly  85  Tier  cent.  The  females  have  the 
larger  percentage  in  French,  physics,  and  general  history,  the  highest  ratio  being 
in  French,  63.75  per  cent. 
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The  various  geographical  divisions  differ  considerably  in  the  relative  percentages 
of  the  sexes  panning  certain  studies.    For  instance,  in  the  public  high  schools,  of 
those  studying  Latin,  the  majority  arc  females  in  every  division ;  in  the  private 
academies,  the  males  are  a  majority  in  every  division  except  the  South  Central.    Of 
the  students  in  Greek,  a  very  force  percentage  are  males,  in  both  classes  of  schools 
and  in  every  division ;  while  in  French  the  opposite  is  true,  the  larger  percentage 
beiug  females  in  both  classes  in  all  divisions.     In  German,  in  the  public  high  schools, 
the  large  proportion  are  males  in  every  division  except  the  South  Central,  and  in 
that  the  two  sexes  are  equal.    In  the  private  academies  the  males  are  the  greater 
ratio  in  all  divisions  except  the  South  Central  and  the  Western  divisions.    Of  the 
students  in  algebra  in  tho  public  high  schools,  the  greater  proportion  are  females  in 
all  the  divisions,  tho  largest  ratio,  over  61  per  cent  being  in  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion; while  in  the  private  academies  the  mules  have  the  majority  in  every  division 
except  the  South  Central,  and  in  that  not  quite  1  per  cent  less.    In  geometry,  the 
females  are  tho  greater  number  in  the  public  schools  in  all  but  the  South  Central 
division.     In  the  private  academies  the  males  have  a  majority  in  all  the  divisions. 
*n  trigonometry  the  males  predominate  in  tho  public  schools  only  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  and  South  Atlantic  division;  while  in  the  private  academics  the 
males  are  the  larger  percentage  in  all  divisions,  being  tho  greatest  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic division,  or  72  per  cent.    In  the  public  high  schools,  of  students  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  general  .history,  the  greater  ratio  are  males  in  all  tho  divisions,  while  in 
the  private  academies,  in  physics,  the  females  are  the  greater  ratio  in  the  South 
Central  and  Western  divisions.     In  chemistry  in  tho  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
tral divisions,  and  in  general  history,  the  females  have  i\  greater  percent&go  in  all 
except  tho  South  Atlantic  division. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


DISCUSSION  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  institutions. — Tho  number  of  universities  and  colleges  reporting  to 
this  office  during  the  year  1891-'92  was  442,  showing  an  increase  of  12  over  the 
number  reporting  during  the  previous  year.  Prominent  among  the  new  in- 
stitutions reported  are  the  University  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  the  Ice- 
land Stanford  Junior  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

The  University  of  Arizona  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature in  1885,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  the  institution  was  not  opened  to 
students  until  October  1, 1891.  The  act  establishing  the  University  of  Arizona 
provides  for  the  following  departments: 

First.  The  Department  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

Second.  The  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Elementary  Instruction. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fourth.  The  Normal  Department. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Mineralogy  and  the  School  of  Mines. 

Only  two  of  these  departments,  the  third  and  fifth,  have  thus  far  been  opened 
to  students.  This  action  was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  income  to  equip  and  support  all  the  departments.  The  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution at  present  consist  of  the  $15,000  per  annum  for  experiment  stations 
Mid  of  the  appropriations  by  the  act  of  August  30, 1890,  to  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  No  funds  from  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  are  yet  available.  The 
university  reported  for  its  first  year  9  professors  and  31  students. 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  was  determined 
upon  by  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  in  1S84.  Novem- 
ber 14, 1885,  the  grant  of  endowment  was  publicly  made,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  board  of  trustees  held  its  first  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  at  once  begun  and  the  corner  stone  laid  May  14,  1887.  The  uni- 
versity was  formally  opened  to  students  October  1,  1891.  The  property  con- 
veyed  to  the  university  consists  of  the  Palo  Alto  estate  of  8,400  acres,  the  Vina 
estate  of  55,000  acres,  and  the  Gridley  estate  of  22,000  acres.  The  value  of  the 
endowment  is  generally  estimated  at  about  $25,000,000.  The  general  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  institution  are  vested  in  a  board  of  24  trustees,  but  the 
charter  provides  that  the  founders,  during  their  lives,  shall  "  perform  all  the 
duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges  enjoined  upon  and  vested  in 
the  trustees. "*  Tuition  in  all  departments  is  free  and  board  is  furnished  at  cost. 
The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  during  the  first  year  was  38,  while 
the  students  numbered  558,  of  which  number  38  were  graduate  students.  The 
university  does  not  furnish  preparatory  instruction. 

Professors  and  instructors. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  male  and  female,  in  the  several  departments  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges : 
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* 
Number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  uniiersities  and  colleges  in  1801  -'92. 


States  and  Territories. 

Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

412 

Preparatory 
departments. 

Collegiate 
departments. 

Professional 
departments. 

Total 

numtcr. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 
8,056 

Fe- 
male, 

United  States 

1,719 

694 

4,693 

517 

2,370 

2'> 

1,270 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

77 
57 
73 
200 
85 

260 
175 
175 
971 
138 

34 

74 

130 

398 

58 

1,494 
551 
517 

1,845 
286 

41 
46 
91 
276 
63 

797 
192 
255 
921 
205 

2 
0 
1 
21 
1 

2,483 
858 
877 

8,272 
666 

76 
1S1 
229 
720 
114 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

3 
1 
2 
9 
1 
3 

23 
6 

30 

1 

10 
4 
8 
3 

11 
8 
8 
4 

13 
23 
8 
5 
9 
11 
5 

38 

15 

27 

12 

10 

11 

24 

27 

4 

6 

9 

17 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
15 

0 
0 
0 

26 

0 

0 

137 

7 

90 

0 
41 

28 
18 
8 
30 
17 
16 
14 

28 
61 

7 
10 
43 
18 

8 

190 
73 

150 
48 
38 
48 
82 

164 
17 
80 
38 
93 

1 

7 

27 

1 

8 

2 

16 

19 

57 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

15 
0 

17 

0 
12 
0 
3 
1 

14 

8 

15 

21 

6 
51 
9 
7 
24 
23 
10 

58 
21 
51 
29 

8 
13 
66 
79 

6 
17 
16 
34 

1 
3 
8 
0 
0 
2 

10 
8 

26 

41 

25 

33 

250 

47 

133 

496 

106 

863 

12 
133 
78 
95 
24 
84 
64 
56 
15 

90 
166 
62 
33 
71 
74 
21 

333 
172 
263 
150 
115 
132 
194 
215 
18 

m 

86 
137 

7 
11 
37 

7 
12 
11 
16 
26 
159 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
9 
0 
29 

0 
14 
3 
2 
1 
7 
1 

10 
8 

7 
34 

5 

5 
15 
18 

7 

42 
20 
23 
20 
11 
10 
47 
43 
3 
12 
14 
31 

0 
3 

10 
1 
0 
1 

10 
9 

29 

15 

17 

22 

211 

0 

63 

289 

5 

176 

0 

4 

114 

19 

2 
27 

8 
18 

0 

26 

153 

5 

5 

50 

16 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

56 

42 
56 
486 
47 
195 
917 
113 
573 

12 

171 

228 

128 

31 

119 

68 

81 

17 

124 

339 

73 

47 

156 

111 

27 

630 
272 
609 
228 
163 
224 
331 
877 
28 
88 
174 
198 

7 

11 

112 

8 

16 

12 

25 

87 
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0 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

0 
0 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

5 
0 

Connecticut 

o 

New  York 

24 

New  Jersey 

0 

Pennsylvania 

47 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

0 

Maryland 

20 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia 

12 

5 

West  Virginia 

2 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia.... 

Florida 

20 
IS 
36 
24 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

20 

Tenues>ee 

69 

Alabama 

17 

Mississippi 

12 

Louisiana 

68 

Texas 

42 

Arkansas 

21 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

160 
46 

250 
56 
32 
91 

104 

78 

5 

0 

78 

21 

U 

0 

73 

0 

1 

0 

I 

57 

73 

0 
0 
19 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

126 

Indiana 

43 

Illinois 

115 

Michigan 

67 

Wisconsin 

21 

Minnesota 

21 

Iowa 

114 

Missouri 

104 

North  Dakota 

14 

South  Dakota 

22 

Nebraska 

27 

Kansas 

66 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

Wyoming 

8 

Colorado 

18 

Arizona 

Utah 

1 

0 

Nevada  

2 

Washington 

18 

Oregon 

19 

California 

62 

* 

Tho  above  table  shows  that  of  the  total  numb3r  of  instructors  reported,  1,270, 
or  13.(i  p3r  cent  wero  women.  Examining  theso  figures  by  departments,  we 
find  that  of  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  preparatory  departments,  28.3 
per  cent  were  women,  while  in  the  college  departments  but  0.0  per  cent  were 
women.  Tho  smallest  ratio  of  women  instructors  in  college  departments  is 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  where  it  is  but  2.7  per  cent. 

Students, — The  summarized  statistics  respecting  students  in  the  several  de- 
partments for  tho  year  under  consideration  are  given  very  fully  according  to 
color  and  sex  in  the  following  tables  :        * 
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tiblo  shows  tli  it  of  4 1,3:) 7  students  In  cullogo  departments  pursuing 
:s  of  study  leading  to  a.  degree,  flS.7  per  cent  are  in  courses  leuling  ta  A. 
B.,  1D.8  per  tent  to  U.  M.,  i>,2  per  <:ent  to  B.  L..  8  per  cent  to  Ph.  B.,  2.8  per  cent 
to  C.  R.,  iiiid  4.."i  per  cent  in  courses  leading  to  other  first  degrees.  Students 
purauinjr  courses  leading  to  udvonced  degrees  like  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.,  are  not 
included.    This  table  also  shown  that  it  largo  number  of  students  ore  included 
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According  to  these  statistics,  of  the  9,254  students  Included,  but  Z'iS  per  cent 
wera  prepared  in  public  high  schools.  The  showing  made  by  the  North  Central 
Division  in  this  respect  would  eeem  to  be  very  discouraging,  considering1  tho  ef- 
brtsof  the  State  universities  to  bring  themselves  into  Intiniato  relations  with  the 
high  schools.  The  poor  showing  mode  by  this  division  is  explained,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  reports  on  this  point  were  not  made  by  the  State  universities  of 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin,  which  are  in  close  rela- 
tions with  the  public  high  schools  of  their  respective  States. 

Equipment. — The  following  table  gives  in  tv  summarized  form  the  number  of 
(cholarshina,  fellowships,  and  endowed  professorships,  the  number  of  volumes 
Uld  pamphlets  in  tho  libraries,  the  value  of  tho  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries, 
the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  and  tbe  total  amount  of  productive  funds,  or 
endowment,  as  it  is  frequently  called: 
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The  total  valuo  of  tb>  oiuipraontas  givin  lo  this  tablo  is  8186,651,506.  In 
ftniirnbor  of  cusq.h  whoro  tha  8jverii,l  itstn^  wero  not  reported  by  the  Institutions 
coiicornoJ,  an  eatimuta  was  ra'wl^  n-id  incl  idod  in  ttio  summary. 

Inmmi  an-l  btn'faclitni.—'Eha  inc-ima  from  thoaevoral  uourcos.ind  tho  amount 
ofbjiiofacti  1Q1  rjcoivod  by  the  univji-jLtios  and  OjllojfJl  during  tha  year  are 
given  In  the  following  tablo: 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  totil  income  or  111,86(1,028,  but  3.1.8  per  coot  was 
received  from  tuition  fees,  34  per  cent  from  productive  funds,  lit  per  cent  from 
Statu  or  municipal  appropriations,  4.S  per  cent  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
the  remainder,  or  11.7  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
•mount  of  benefactions  received  by  tliesd  Institutions  was  86,464,438.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  amounts  given  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
hit  not  yet  made  a  report  to  this  office.     Of  the  total  amount  received,  the  lusti- 
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tutions  in  tho  North  Atlantic  Division  report  56.3  per  cent,  the  institutions 
the  Ni  rth  Central  Division  31. H  nor  con t,  while  the  remainder  U  divided  insm 
amounts  among  the  other  three  divisions. 

Degrees. — The  following  tables  give  first,  the  number  of  degrees,  excludi 
professional  degrees,  conferred  on  examination  in  1801-'i)2;  and  second,  t 
number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  during  the  same  period: 
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In  the  following  diagrams  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  graphically 
tho  proportion  of  leading  items  concerning  universities  and  colleges  reported 
by  tho  several  geographical  divisions  of  the  country  : 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL   DIVISION. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 
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WESTERN   DIVISION. 
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CHAIRS  OP  PEDAGOGY  IN  UNIVERSITIES   AND  COLL1X1KS. 

Tho  catalogues  of  tho  following-named  institutions  show  that  professors  of 
pedagogy,  didactics,  or  science  and  art  of  teaching,  are  included  in  the  faculties 
of  tho  several  institutions.    An  asterisk  (*)  placed  before  the  name  of  an  insti- 
tution shows  that  tho  professorship  includes  other  studies  besides  pedagogy, 
while  a  dagger  (f)  denotes  a  lectureship: 
~  La  Fayette  College,  La  Fayette,  Ala. 
-  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Ark. 
":*  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayettevillo,  Ark. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

*  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo, 
t  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land.  Fia. 

*  Seminary  West  of  the  Suwannee  River,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

*  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton.  111. 
Indiana  University,  Blooming  ton,  Ind. 

*  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind. 
Moores  Hill  College,  Moores  Hill,  Ind. 

*  Ridge ville  College,  Ridge viile,  Ind. 

*  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

*  Iowa«GaUege,  Grinnell.  Iowa. 
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*  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

*  Stato  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

*  Iowa  Wesley  an  University,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

*  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

*  University  of  the  Northwest,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
t  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa. 

*  Central  College,  Enterprise,  Kans. 

*  Campbell  University,  Holton,  Kans. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

*  Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kans. 

*  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina,  Kans. 

*  Southwest  Kansas  College,  W  infield,  Kans. 
t  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
t  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Western  Michigan  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mioh. 

*  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

*  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 

*  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  Carthage,  Mo. 
University  of  the  Stato  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Cotner  Univer&ity,  Bethany,  Nebr. 

t  York  College,  York,  Nebr. 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  New 

*  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

*  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mox. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  Keuka  College,  Keuka  College,  N.  V. 
t  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

*  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak 

*  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

*  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord.  Ohio. 

*  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Anuville,  Pa. 

*  Ursinus  College,  Col  lege  ville.  Pa. 

*  Monongahela  College,  Jefferson,  Pa. 

*  Swarthmoro  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
ClatUn  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

*  Black  Hills  College,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

*  Maryville  College,  Mary  ville,  Tenn. 

*  Carson  and  Newman  College,  Mossy  Crook.  Tenn. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

*  Howard  Payne  College,  Brown  wood,  Tex. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Randolph  Ma'.»on  Woman's  College.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

t  Whitworth  College,  Sumner,  Wash. 
Wer>t  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

*  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

*  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
"""  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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Present  occupation  of  men  who  hint  field  fellowship*  at  Jolui*  Hopkins  University, 


Allegheny College  (Pennsylvania! 

Ann  ii  .■-!■!.<  coiit-j.-.-  '  Ma»nru-tin»t»itai 

Aoyima  Yeiwa  Gakuko,  Tolilo,  Janau 

llrown  University  (Rhode  Island) 

BrynMiKT  College  i  Pennsylvania) 

(    a.      >■  ti,...,l  ..1    A].;, II,',]    S.i.Ti.  r     "til,,. 


■fP 


Clenunu  Agricultural  College  >S 
Colby  University  I  Maine  >  . 
College  of  KfwJim- 


i:nior:ul.i  College 

Columbia  Cottage  [New  V.-rSi  .     . .. 

t 'olu  ni  titan  Uui  "Tilli-  i  Ulnirli-i  n[  Co  Mini  Ida 

(-■ou.-nniiit  i'.ii|.-j;,-  .  Wisconsin) _._ __ _ 

Cornell  i.'ollesa  iIo*-ai 

CV.ru.-ll  University  'Now  Vorki 

l.Mlli.iii-i.-  i  V.I  '.■'-■■  .N.im  Seutlai 

First  Middle  Setiuol  of  Toiim  .Jajmni 


Hani'me  I    niMT-i'i    ■.' 


Indiana  Univ 


Kentucky  State  Coll  ego. 

LfcfayHIe  College  ;  Pennsylvania! I 

Cc.l.'iml  Staiiforil  Junior  riiWfi-silty  iCalHorufi'.i 

Massachusetts  Inst Itu In  of  Technology ' 

Miami  University 

Mlddlebury  College  (Vermont I 

Xnrthwi-Mern  University  (IIllnr.lM 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University 

PcnnsyLviiniaCiillejte 

Randolph -Macon  College  I  Virginia  J 

Itlpou  College  (Wisconsin) 

K'lise  Poll  t(-Hmd'  lii si] tut"  i  liitlliLiiii  ■ 

Ringers  College  i  New  Jersey)... 

Mt.  Ulaf  College  (Mlnnesotal 

<-;appi>ro  Agricultural  College  i.lapnu. 
Soutluif-itern    Presbyterian    University   iTen- 

Rtrarthmort;  ('i>Ue>;ii  (I't-nnsyLvikiitiii 

Tulane  University  (Louisiana!     .   

University  College  (Toronto) 

University  of  Bonn 

University  of  California I 

University  or  ChieiHio  (Illlmil;.:  i 

University  of  t lie  City  of  New  York I 

University  of  Colorado ....' 

University  of  Denver  (Colorado* 

University  of  Ci-orgia 


University  of  Kansas... 

University  or  Maryland 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  or  North  Carolina 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  the  South. 

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  Texas 

—  iverslty  of  Toklo  I  Japan i  .. 


University  of  Toronto. 
University  of  Vermont . . 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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1-lprpym.u 
Students  . 
OhKrrtaliiry  o 

I'DVkI'  lar.;. 


U.  R,  CetUOB  .. 


U.  S.  Coast  and  (JnoileUc  Survey 

Secretary  Abtw-latMl  Cbarltle* 

Director  of  pbyolral  [raining        

Occupations  unknown 10 


r    t;lj«>-::jHi«oti*    ore  up  Ml  cms,  twrnl 
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1 


i-t  I  union  wit  h  wnl'-h 


'IIS     , 


Alabama  AfrrlculniraL  and  Mechmlcj.  i  ..iie^f . . . 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (Pennsylvania;        

Carleton  Col  lego  (MlnnesoLai 

Clark  University  (MassaohiiiMiti- 

Clems™  Anrk-liIt,Ur;.l  Culk'EO  IS-    ■•■..       ... 
riiiv(,l*..n  I  'oIIpi-l*  [  V.irr  h  [?i(i-i  >!]...> 


Davidson  ColleKJ  (North  Curull    ■  . 
Geneva  Cnlloae  iPeonMylvanlai  . 
lieorgelowtl  College  iKcntuckyj 


llUndls  Wesley  all  University  ..     

Johns  Hopkins  University  iMar>-;:ui-l- 
I<cUiul  Stanford  Junior  Unlver-OT    <   •  ..'   f:i 
National  DBaf-Wdte  College  (IM-Ulc  tut  Colli 


teCollegei 

Ohio  StuicUnl •••rally 

Oskalonsa  Cu;l<-|t«  il.mm 

Penney  1  van  sshtjrui   ■  :•  w 

Rose  Polyu-'hElc  Institute  iindi-iua;. 

St.  Jotin'H  College  .Maryland. 

Sapparo  Asrlcu.liiral  i  .dlem  t Japan 
Slintturt  s.  ■■•   ■     •    <  >.:..--ota) 
Sivarthniore  f  oiicj"    ivim^ii  >m.i 

'Mm ty  (.mi    ■         ■....■.  .c.iruiinai   

U.  S.  Naval  Ara.lrm>  -M;  ryl.mil ■  .      ... 

University  ot  California 

University  .:•  t'til<:irf->     

Cutverfiityo""--' 


irntveririiy  ot  M 

University  «?  Sebrawka  .     .     . 

University  <-t  Peon-ynanta 

Vnlvi-r.-ilty    ■      ■     i(.:  Carolina 

University  -if  T.-c<a:->  

University. ■:  «  l.«- .inMii    

Wwiilnxn'ii    :il»iricl"f  (  ./.hiu'pU    lilKl.s.n 

We»l*ranrii!».;Ti..-y  .1  ..nr.e  tlciiti  , 

W entcru  Riser vu  Lnlirr=.:y  .Uhloi 

Wittenberg  College  (Ohio) 

Woman's  College  01  Ualllmoro 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a  Included  under  mlscellancou 
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COLLEGES  FOE  WOMEN. 


DISCUHSIOM  OF  STATLSTIt'S. 


Division  A. — The  total  number  o(  colleges  for  women  re; 
during  the  year  1891 -'92  was  158,  of  which  number  14  havo 
Toy  themselves.    The  summarized  st'itistii 
tho  two  following  tables:     _ 


tlnjr  to  this  Office 
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Property  and  income. 


States. 


Amount 
of  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Income. 


Prom  tui- 
tion fees. 


United  Stat«H 13,237,457 


•i 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division  ... 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland... 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Wesfern  Division: 

California 


2,842,857 

150.000 

170,000 

75,  Oft) 


1619,095 


Prom  pro-   Prom  all  I     tv,*.,i 
ductfve         other         lnv2me 
funis.        sources.      »come. 


•  Benefac- 
tions. 


9191,594        9110,331         1941,990  ;        $140,002 


551,  W5 
18.000 


50,000 


755, 875 
1,380,48: 


700,000 

150,000 

170,000 

75,000 


343.092 
194,503 


178.594  | 

8,000 ; 


110.301 


800.990 
26,000 


5.001 


74,418 
02,098 


13,500 
18,000 


42,078 
8,000 


55,000 


85,602 


00,000 
1,000 


26.792 
43.835 


4%  074 


50,000  ; 


5,000 


444,302 

300,433 

15,000 

ioi,  za 

20,000 


41,527 
42,885 


I 


1,250 


5">,C00 


60,000 
1,000 


An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  preparatory  work  done  by  these 
institutions  is  very  little  indeed,  the  number  of  students  pursuing*  such  work 
twintf  but  15.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the 
lar#o  proportion  of  students  pursuing  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A.  13.  The  number  of  such  students  is  1,21*3,  or  G;>.4  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber in  degree  courses.  The  preparation  of  tho  freshman  of  these  schools  forms 
another  interesting  item.  While  it  is  found  that  in  tho  colleges  for  males  and 
in  th«3  coeducational  colleges  but  ,';5.S  per  c.»nt  of  tho  students  were  prepared  in 
public  high  schools,  th3  foregoing  tibio  shows  that  0J.2  p~r  cjnt  oi  the  fresh- 
inon  included  in  the  '.able  were  prepai\d  in  such  schools.  The  institutions  in 
this  class  a-  e  fairly  wellondowed,  81.1  per  cent  of  tho  total  amount  of  productive 
funde*  reported  by  colleges  for  women  being  reported  by  these  few  in  stitutions. 

JJirijHtm  /*.— The  stitistica  relating  to  professors  and  students  of  the  141  col- 
leg-eii  for  women  of  Division  B  arc  included  in  tho  following  summarized  table: 
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CoLr.Er.Es  pon  Women,  1891-fK— Division  B. 

Summary  of  statistics  of  jtroftntors  and  student*. 
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Colleges  for  Women,  lSOl-^— Division  B. 
Summary  of  statistics  of  students. 


States. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
Soath Central  Division.... 
North  Central  Division — 
Western  Division  


North  Atlantic  Division: 
Haine 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri . 

Kansas 
Western  Division: 

California 
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214 

158 

289 

136 

19 
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72 

47 

153 

138 

79 

10 

169 

119 

47 

50 

70 

10 

As  will  bo  seen  from  this  table,  a  comparatively  largo  number  of  studentsare 
reported  in  th j  primary  department.  A  1  irge  number  of  the  institutions  in- 
cluded in  this  division  maintain  courses  of  study  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
end  of  a  college  cours3,  thus  rendering  necessary  the  maintaining  of  a  large 
number  of  class3S.  The  proportion  of  students  in  courses  of  study  loading  to  a 
degree  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  numbs?  of  students  pursufng  studies  in 
music  and  art  is  large. 

Some  idea  of  the  kind  o!  instruction  imparted  by  those  institutions  may  by 
obtained  from  th3  following  table,  giving  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the 
different  studies  in  1891-'92: 
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YiMiiicr  of  sttulcnta  pursuing  the  foBtncing  studicf. 
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Number  of  student i  pursuing  Ok  .fottoxiwj  studies— Continued. 
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Tli'i  abovo  t.ihlo  shows  that  tho  institutions  reporting  tho  number  of  students 
pursuing  tile  sovorul  studios  also  reported  ii , 0 1 0  students  in  the  collego  depart- 
ments. Fxeludiiig'  Iho  fl'.udiea  in  the  above  tablo  commonly  kno.vn  us  prepara- 
tory Eitudies.ve  find  th'.t  the  numborol  students  pursuing  the  several  studies 
issin:i!l  when  eompared  with  the  number  o(  college  students  reported. 

The  items  respecting  the  property  and  income  of  tho  14-1  institutions  are 
given  in  llio  following-  tabic: 
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Income. 


States. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

New  York... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sou  h  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


Income. 


From  pro* 

ductivo 

funds. 


$40,250 


10,100 
7,020 
5.880 

17,250 
0 


7,200 

2,900 

0 

0 


1,500 
240 


80 
5,200 


3,080 
"2,866" 


8,900 
2,100 
4,500 
1,570 
5,000 
180 


Prom  tui- 
tion fees. 

From 
State  or 
munici- 
pal ap- 
propria- 
tions. 

From  all 

other 
sources. 

$1,261,941 

849,247 

$201,210 

282,715 

5,500 

88,200 

119,610 

40,900 

893,625 
846,690 
227,131 

20,900 
28,347 

11,750 

15,641 

9,000 

50,000 

0 
0 

67,704 
1,400 

5,500 

139,000 

85,000 

139,250 

1,675 

86,250 
49,500 
82,050 

101,750 

400 
20,500 

6,300 

5.100 

26,800 

15,250 

46,700 

55,560 

2,100 

107, 15:0 

68,590 

46,430 
7,300 

26.047 

2,000 

300 

15,500 

67,500 

11,800 

18,500 

4,000 

1,600 

46,500 

14,500 

6,000 

65,131 

27,500 

5,000 

11,750 

Total 
Income. 


11,836,598 


326,345 
506,245 
673,977 
418,281 
11,750 


22,841 
11,900 
50,000 
73,204 
1,400 
167,000 

36,500 

153,990 

1,575 

104,550 

75,080 
134,650 

156,000 

156,900 

136,150 

97,027 

12,100 

15,800 

118,200 

89,100 

23,000 

9,170 

146, 131 
32,680 

11,750 


Benefac- 
tions, 


873,485 

6,825 

8,280 

18,900 

40,500 

1,250 

0 
4,500 

75 

860 

0 

1,100 

6,800 

1,850 
17.060 

600 

12,000 

500 

28,000 

Considering  the  number  of  institutions  concerned,  the  amounts  of  the  items 
here  given  are  very  small.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  amount  of  endowment 
funds,  $717,132.  This  amount  is  found  to  be  reported  by  twenty-five  institutions, 
thus  leaving  one  hundred  and  nineteen  institutions  without  any  endowment 
whatsoever.  These  institutions  depend  mainly  for  support  on  tuition  fees  and 
charges  for  board ;  G8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  income  for  1891-  '92  was  derived 
from  tuition  fees.  The  benefactions  to  this  class  of  institutions  are  also  very 
small,  the  total  amount  given  in  1891  -'92  being  but  $73,485. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  these  institutions  in  1891-,92  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    PLACE  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   IN   AMERICAN 

EDUCATION. 


[Tho  following  address,  delivered  l»y  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  First 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  University  Extension,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Decern  Ik.' r,  1891,  discnsses  the  significance  of  the  new  movement,  and  its 
bearings  on  the  educational  means  and  appliances  now  existing  in  the  United  States.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Delegates  to  tiie  National  Confer- 
ence on  University  Extension:  I  have  been  requested  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  general  bearings  of  the  question  of  university 
extension.  I  shall  therefore  offer  sonio  considerations  regarding  the 
threefold  structure  of  our  educational  system  into  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education,  and  discuss  the  general  features  which  dis- 
tinguish each  grade.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  higher  education 
is  the  sanest  and  healthiest  form  of  education,  because  it  gives  the 
student  the  means  of  correcting  one-sided  views.  It  gives  him  the 
method  of  study  which  compares  one  science  with  another  and  one 
branch  of  learning  with  another,  and  always  bears  in  mind  the  import- 
ant question :  IIow  does  this  element  of  knowledge  relate  tothoconduct 
of  human  life?  From  this  point  of  view  I  shall  explain  why  university 
extension  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  imj>ortant;  movements  in 
our  time.  An  exhibition  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  necessity  which  has  caused  this  fragmentary  character 
to  adhere  to  it,  will  make  it  evident,  I  hope,  that  the  directors  of  higher 
education  have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  in  extending,  by  all  legitimate 
means,  the  spirit  of  their  methods  into  the  studies  which  the  adult 
population  carry  on  by  means  of  the  newspaper,  tho  periodical,  and  the 
book,  throughout  life. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention,  first,  to  the  general  aspects  of  our  civil- 
ization. Let  us  consider  the  active  means  at  work  to  produce  cosmo- 
politan civilization  and  obliterate  local  and  provincial  peculiarities. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  our  modern  civilization  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  intercommunication  of  one  people  with 
another.  Tho  wonders  of  modern  invention  are  to  bo  found  especially 
in  this  field  of  human  activity.  In  the  first  place,  the  facilities  for 
travel  by  land  and  by  sea  bring  together  a  greater  and  greater  number 
of  people  in  each  succeeding  year.  Think  of  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  that  have  visited  Europe — of  the  number  of  Euro- 
peans that  have  visited  America.  Think  of  the  increasing  number  of 
people  residing  in  the  Atlantic  slope  who  have  visited  the  cities  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  far-off  Pacific  coast.    The  personal  presence 
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and  tho  humane,  friendly  interest  of  foreign  people  in  this  country  form 
a  perpetual  educative  influence,  converting  our  people  to  cosmopolitan 
views  and  sympathies.  But  tho  educative  influence  of  travel  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  intercommunication  by  means  of  letters  and 
literature.  In  our  time  wo  have  seen  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  litera- 
ture retire  into  tho  background  before  the  novel  or  romance  as  a  lite- 
rary work  of  art.  Tho  novel  has  been  called  the  prose  epic,  or  tho  epic 
of  commonplace,  middle-class  citizens.  But  the  novel  in  our  time  has 
extended  its  gamut  from  tho  description  of  society  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  the  petty  events  of  courtship  and  marriage  to  the  all-including 
scientific  and  historical  movements  which  constitute  tho  highest  fields 
of  intellectual  labor.  In  tho  modern  novel  wo  have  Shakespeare's 
mirror,  that  is  held  up  to  reflect  society  and  the  individual.  We  have 
tho  painting  of  the  slums,  tho  demi-mondc%  the  processes  of  the  schools, 
the  Church;  wc  have  fully-colored  pictures  of  ancient  historic  life,  long 
buried,  and  brought  to  life  only  by  tho  labors  of  archaeology;  we  have 
a  series  of  historical  pictures,  growing  rapidly  to  a  great  gallery  of 
paintings,  illustrating  mediaeval  times,  the  beginnings  of  modern  times, 
and,  finally,  the  events  of  a  century  ago— Tolstoi's  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  Crimean  war,  Walter  Scott's  historical  pictures;  Victor  Hugo, 
Thackeray,  and  a  thousand  writers  less  significant  and  still  important. 
Each  reading  public  learns  to  know  the  character  and  motives  of  its 
fellow-men  in  fa r-orf# countries  or  far-off  epochs.  Out  of  this  comes  the 
feeling  of  the  solidarity  of  tho  human  race.  Every  ono  feels  that  there 
is  nothing  human  that  he  can  consider  to  bo  entirely  strange  to  him. 

But  even  tho  novel  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  its  influence,  with  the 
daily  newspaper  and  periodical  press  as  an  instrument  invented  by  the 
human  spirit  to  bring  about  the  higher  unity  and  synthesis  of  all  peo- 
ples. Not  only  shall  each  people  combine  in  itself  the  best  that  has 
been  realized  by  other  peoples,  but  each  human  individual  shall  take 
his  morning  survey  of  the  daily  movement  of  nations  and  colossal 
enterprises. 

Here  is  the  significance  of  our  new  university  extension  movement, 
which  wo  arc  here  to-day  to  celebrate  by  this  conference.  University 
extension  proposes  to  avail  itself  of  the  new  inventions  and  instru- 
mentalities which  have  been  developed  in  tho  interests  of  commerce 
aud  the  ordinary  interchange  of  opinion,  and  send  the  currents  of  higher 
thought,  higher  scholarship,  and  higher  sentiment  through  these  chan- 
nels, so  as  to  directly  influence  all  men. 

In  brief,  university  extension  proposes  to  itself  to  gain  possession 
of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  enterprise  is 
one  of  the  most  important  undertaken  in  our  century  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ccmimon  public  school. 

In  tho  most  advanced  civilization  wo  find  tho  completest  system  of 
means  for  tho  formation  and  promulgation  of  public  opinion.  All  i>er- 
sons  in  tho  community,  by  means  of  tho  newspaper,  look  upon  the 
same  event,  look  upon  the  same  sketch  of  public  policy  marked  out  by 
the  statesman,  listen  to  tho  same  arguments,  and  take  sides  in  view  of 
the  weight  of  argument.  Tho  public  opinion  thus  organized  is  not  the 
public  opinion  of  a  village  or  a  proviuce.  It  is  tho  public  opinion  of 
the  whole  country,  aud  a  public  opinion  which  is  formed,  or  secreted, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  aggregate  action  of  all  the  minds  in  the  nation.  In 
fact,  this  does  not  state  it  strongly  enough.  The  public  opinion  of  a 
newspaper-reading  ago  is  an  international  public  opinion,  a  public 
opinion  which  takes  into  it  as  a  determining  element  the  views  and 
opinions  of  other  civilized  nations. 
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But  'this  kind  of  public  opinion  can  not  bo  found  in  an  illiterate 
community,  nor  caii  the  newspaper,  which  is  the  instrument  for  form- 
ing and  disseminating  such  public  opinion,  penetrate  an  illiterate 
community. 

In  old  times,  before  the  statesman  could  watch  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  on  a  proposed  measure,  he  was  perhaps  obliged  to  take  action. 
The  diplomats  found  themselves  obliged  to  plunge  the  nation  into  war. 
In  our  time,  with  the  telegraph,  and  the  newspaper,  and  a  universal 
reading  people,  the  dial  of  public  opinion  is  visible  to  all  statesmen 
and  leaders  of  the  people,  and  it  is  possible  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the 
final  court  of  arms. 

Itis  evident  enough  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  efficiency  of  these 
instrumentalities  is  a  universal  diffusion  of  common  school  education, 
and  an  ability  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  to  read  and  understand  the 
priuted  page.  This  is  given  in  the  common  schools.  The  question  arises 
at  once,  at  this  point:  Why  do  not  the  common  schools  give  an  all- 
sufficient  education?  Why  is  not  elementary  education  all  that  is 
desired  among  the  people!  Is  it  not  true,  that  if  the  schools  teaeh  the 
peoplo  liow  to  read,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  periodicals  and 
books  furnishes  what  to  read,  that  the  life  of  the  people  is  turned  into 
a  constant  education  ?  Will  not  such  reading — such  as  the  elementary 
school  provides  for — lead  necessarily  to  the  diffusion  of  all  human 
learning? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  properly,  and  to  see  the  grounds 
which  exist  for  the  movement  known  as  university  extension,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  difference  between  elementary  school  educa- 
tion and  university  cducatiou.  The  child  who  is  of  the  proper  age  to 
learn  how  to  read  has  not  acquired  an  experience  of  life  sufficient  for 
him  to  understand  very  much  of  human  nature.  Jle  has  a  quick  grasp 
o*  isolated  things  and  events,  but  ho  has  very  small  power  of  synthesis. 
He  can  not  combine  things  and  events  in  his  little  mind  so  as  to  per- 
ceive processes  and  principles  and  laws — in  short,  he  has  little  insight 
into  the  trend  of  human  events  or  into  logical  conclusions  which  fol- 
low from  convictions  and  principles.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  pri- 
mary or  elementary  instruction,  that  it  must  take  the  world  of  human 
learning  in  fragments  and  fail  to  see  the  intercommunication  of  things. 
The  education  in  high  schools  and  academies  which  wo  call  secondary 
education  begins  to  correct  this  inadequacy  of  elementary  education; 
"begins  to  study  processes;  it  begins  to  sec  how  things  and  events 
reproduced;  it  begins  to  study  causes  and  productive  forces.  But 
secondary  education  fails,  in  a  marked  manner,  to  arrive  at  any  com- 
plete and  final  standard  for  human  conduct,  or  at  any  insight  into  a 
P^nciplc  that  can  serve  as  a  standard  of  measure.  It  is  the  glory  of 
U1gher  education  that  it  lays  chief  stress  on  the  comparative  method  of 
8^ty;  that  it  makes  philosophy  its  leading  discipline;  that  it  gives  an 
ethical  bent  to  all  of  its  branches  of  study.  Higher  education  seeks 
aaite  goal  the  unity  of  human  learning.  Each  branch  can  be  thor- 
^u£hly  understood  only  in  the  light  of  all  other  branches.  The  best 
definition  of  science  is  that  it  is  the  presentation  of  facts  in  such  a 
system  that  each  fact  throws  light  upon  all  the  others  and  is  in  turn 
lUnminated  by  all  the  others. 

*he > youth  of  proper  age  to  enter  upon  higher  education  has  already 
^Perienced  much  of  human  life  and  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  he 
begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a  regulative  principle  and  guiding  prin- 
c,Pleof  his  own  with  which  ho  may  decide  the  endless  questions  which 
Press  themselves  upon  him  for  settlement.    Takiug  the  'youWi  aXA\vvs> 
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ir.oment,  when  the  appetite  for  principles  is  beginning  to  develop, 
college  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  race.  It  shows 
the  verdict  of  the  earliest  and  latest -great  thinkers  on  the  tren 
world  history.  It  gathers  into  one  focus  the  results  of  the  vast  lal 
in  natural  science,  in  history,  in  sociology,  in  philology,  and  poW 
science  in  modern  times. 

The  person  who  has  had  merely  an  elementary  schooling  has 
stress  on  the  mechanical  means  of  culture — the  arts  of  reading,  writ 
computing,  and  the  like.  He  has  trained  his  mind  for  thcacqniren 
of  isolated  details;  but  he  has  not  been  disciplined  in  compara 
study,  lie  has  not  learned  how  to  compare  each  fact  with  other  fa 
nor  how  to  compare  each  science  with  other  sciences.  He  has  n< 
inquired,  what  is  the  trend  of  this  science!  He  has  never  inqui 
what  is  the  lesson  of  all  human  learning  as  regards  the  conduc 
life!  We  should  say  that  he  has  never  learned  the  difference  betxi 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  or,  what  is  better,  the  method  of  conver 
knowledge  into  wisdom.  The  college  has  for  its  function  the  teacl 
of  this  great  lesson — how  to  convert  knowledge  into  wisdom,  hoi 
discern  the  bearing  of  all  departments  of  knowledge  upon  each. 

It  is  evident  that  the  individual  who  has  received  only  anelemem 
education  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  person 
has  received  a  higher  education  in  the  college  or  university,  mal 
all  allowance  for  imperfecta  ns  in  existing  institutions.    Theindivit 
is  prone  to  move  on  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  clian 
which  he  has  taken  under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher.    Very  few  pen 
change  their  methods  after  leaving  school.    It  requires  somthing  lil 
cataclysm  to  produce  a  change  in  method.    All  of  the  influences  of 
university,  its  distinguished  professors,  its  ages   of  reputation, 
organization  of  the  students  and  professors  as  a  whole,   these 
like  inlluences,  combined  with  the  isolation  of  the  pupil  from  the  sti 
tie  of  family  and  polite  society,  are  able  to  effect  this  change  in  met 
when  they  work  upon  the  mind  of  a  youth  for  three  or  four  years. 

The  graduate  of  the  college  or  university  is,  as  a  general  tiling 
possession  of  a  new  method  of  study  and  thinking.  His  attitude 
comparative  one.  Perhaps  ho  does  not  carry  this  far  enough  to  n 
it  vital;  perhaps  he  docs  not  readjust  all  that  he  has  before  learner 
this  new  method;  but,  placing  him  side  by  side  with  the  gradual 
the  common  school,  we  see  readily  the  difference  in  types  of  cduc; 
mind.  The  mind  trained  according  to  elementary  form  is  surprised 
captivated  by  superficial  combinations.  It  has  no  power  of  resists 
against  shallow  critical  views.  It  is  swept  away  by  specious  nrgun* 
for  reform,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  agitators  are  the  be 
minds,  rather  than  the  weaker  ones,  which  elementary  education  sc 
forth.  The  duller  minds  do  not  ever  go  so  far  as  to  be  interests 
reforms  or  take  a  critical  attitude  toward  what  exists. 

The  duller,  commonplace  intellect  follows  use  and  wont,  and  ( 
not  question  the  established  order.  The  commonplace  intellect 
no  adaptability,  no  power  of  readjustment  in  view  of  new  circ 
stances.  The  disuse  of  hand  labor  and  the  adoption  of  machine  la 
for  instance,  finds  the  common  laborer  unable  to  substitute  brain  h 
for  hand  labor,  and  it  leaves  him  in  the  path  of  poverty,  wending 
way  to  the  almshouse. 

The  so-called  self-educated  man,  of  whom  we  arc  so  proud  in  Ai 
ica,  is  quite  often  one  who  has  never  advanced  far  beyond  these 
mentary  methods.     He  has  been  warped  out  of  his  orbit  by  s< 
shallow  critical  idea,  which  is  not  born  of  a  comparison  with  e 
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department  of  human  learning  with  all  departments.  He  is  necessarily 
one-sided  and  defective  in  his  training.  He  is  often  a  man  of  great 
accumulations  of  isolated  scraps  of  information.  His  memory  pouch  is 
precociously  developed.  In  German  literature  such  a  man  is  called  a 
a  rtulistine."  He  lays  undue  stress  on  some  insignificant  phase  of 
human  affairs.  He  advocates  with  great  vigor  the  importance  of  some 
local  center,  some  partial  human  interest,  as  the  great  center  of  all 
human  life.  He  is  like  an  astronomer  who  opposes  the  heliocentric 
theory  and  advocates  the  claims  of  some  planet,  or  some  satellite,  as 
the  center  of  the  solar  system.  In  sociology  these  self-made  men  advo- 
cate, for  instance,  as  a  universal  panacea  for  poverty  such  devices 
&s  the  abolishing  of  all  individual  property  in  land,  or  a  single  tax,  or 
*  scheme  of  state  socialism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equally  negative 
system  of  lai&sez  /aire — let  each  look  out  for  himself,  and  let  the  Gov- 
ernment forswear  entirely  all  functions  of  nurture  and  provision  for  the 
common  welfare.  In  the  name  of  abstract  j  ustiee,  Mr.  1  lerbert  Spencer 
strikes  at  all  of  the  concrete  forms  of  goveriuuiiet  in  existence,  and 
^ould  fain  cut  them  down  to  his  procrusteau  standard,  protecting  free 
,  competition  without  provision  for  common  welfare. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  social  institutions  in  all  this.  The  individual  has  not 
J^rned  the  slow  development  of  the  ideas  of  private  property  in  Koman 
history,  and  he  does  not  see  the  real  function  of  property  in  land. 
A-gain,  ho  does  not  know  the  history  of  the  development  of  human 
?°eiety.  He  has  not  studied  the  place  of  the  village  community  and 
rts  form  of  socialism  in  the  long  road  which  the  state  has  traveled  in 
°r«Ier  to  arrive  at  freedom  for  the  individual. 

The  self-educated  man,  full  of  the  trend  which  the  elementary  school 
**^s  given  him,  comes,  perhaps,  into  the  directorship  over  the  entire 
^Ueation  of  a  State.  Ho  signalizes  his  career  by  attacking  the  study 
p  *ho  classic  languages,  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  the  study 
°\  literature  and  the  humanities.  It  is  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he 
^"Ul  prefer  the  dead  results  of  education  to  an  investigation  of  the  total 
**5°cess  °f  the  evolution  of  human  culture.  The  traditional  course  of 
p**<ly  in  the  college  takes  the  individual  back  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
j^^guages  in  order  to  give  him  a  survey  of  the  origins  of  his  art  and 
*^eratnre  and  science  and  jurisprudence.  In  the  study  of  Greece  and 
5*°Uie  ho  finds  the  embryology  of  modern  civilization,  and  develops 
{?  ^*  is  mind  a  power  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  elements  which  enter 
l**^  concrete  life  of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
c^I*iinonplace  mind,  which  is  armed  and  equipped  only  with  the  methods 
***  elementary  instruction,  shall  understand  the  importance  of  seeing 
J*Very  institution,  every  custom,  every  statute  in  the  light  of  its  evolu- 

-^gain,  the  force  of  these  facts  is  augmented  when  we  consider  the 

?**ormous  development  of  secondary  instruction  in  this  country,  not  on 

Sj5?  basis  of  the  university,  but  on  that  of  the  elementary  school. 

//  ithin  one  generation  the  public  free  high  schools  have  increased  from 

^  litindred  or  less  to  five  or  six  thousand.    For  the  most  part  the  course 

?*  study  in  these  institutions  has  been  largely  under  the  control  of 

***eu  educated  only  in  elementary  methods.    As  might  have  been 

e*pected,  this  fact  has  largely  determined  the  character  of  the  studies 

Pursued  in  the  high  schools.    The  classic  studies  and  pure  mathematics 

kfcvebecn  discouraged,  and  studies  substituted  for  them  which  have  a 

T^*l  or  supposed  value  in  the  business  vocation.    The  consequence  of 

was  has  been  that  the  high  schools  of  the  country  have  failed  to  fur- 
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nish  men  of  real  directive  power.    Their  best  representatives    */?&. 
been  of  the  typo  of  the  self-educated  men  that  I  have  just  now 
cribed.  ^e 

While  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  people  o*    jtt. 
country  are  fast  establishing  throughout  the  land  a  system  of  free  ^^fr& 
cation  in  high  schools,  yet  I  find  myself  obliged  to  admit  that      3^0 
l>rescnt  and  past  results  of  these  schools  may  bo  summed  up  as  ^1  <>t 
production  of  a  vast  intellectual  current  of  Philistinism.    There  is  :-^^\s 
any  argument  for  the  importance  of  university  extension  which  eqi^ 
this  in  strength.     The  secondary  education  has  largely  been  divei 
from  the  road  that  leads  to  higher  education,  and  turned  aside  in  si 
a  manner  as  to  produce  arrested  development  at  the  stadium  of  clean 
tary  or  secondary  methods.    The  common  schools  of  the  people 
suffering  more  from  this  cause  than  from  all  the  other  causes  combine 
It  is  a  prolific  source  of  mere  mechanical  device  and  methods  whi« 
lead  nowhither.    It  produces  a  flippant,  self-conceited  frame  of  mil 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  and  tear  down  institutions  whicli 
fails  to  comprehend.     University  extension,  as  we  understand  it,  pi 
poses  to  close  up  this  gap  between  higher  institutions  and  the  eleme: 
tary  schools. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  stand; 
of  admission  to  the  college,  and  this  has  led  to  an  increased  develo] 
ment  of  secondary  instruction,  especially  since  the  smaller  colleges 
the  country  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  great  univ< 
sities  without  suffering  in  the  size  of  their  classes.    The  influence 
secondary  schools  as  directors  of  elementary  common  schools  is  not 
and  never  has  been,  a  healthy  one.     Only  the  college  and  universil 
can  give  this  healthy  influence. 

With  university  extension  the  directors  of  higher  education  com^ 
at  once  into  contact  with  the  people.     The  university,  through  its  proj>- 
erly  organized  faculties,  descends  into  the  community  and,  as  it  were? 
takes  an  inventory  of  the  bright  and  promising  minds  that  are  exer- 
cising an  intellectual  influence  upon  the  direction  of  affairs.     It  gathers 
these  into  classes  and  audiences,  and  discusses  with  them  the  living 
questions  of  the  day.    It  fasciuatcs  them  with  the  superiority  of  the 
comparative  method  of  study.    It  vanquishes  the  spirit  of  Philistin- 
ism and  refutes  the  theories  of  cranks. 

This  process  of  university  extension,  I  need  not  add,  has  also  a  retro- 
active influence  of  great  value  upon  the  university  itself.  We  all  know 
how  important  is  the  present  tendency  toward  specialization.  We 
admit,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  danger  in  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
specialist  who  does  not  use  the  highest  or  comparative  method,  and 
endeavors  to  bring  his  specialty  into  comparison  with  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge — that  this  specialist,  I  say,  tends  to  make  his  branch 
a  hobby,  and  to  set  up  his  local  center  as  the  grand  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. Unbalanced  specialism  in  education,  therefore,  tends  to  the  very 
evils  which  elementary  methods  produce.  But  university  extension 
will  correct  this.  When  the  specialist  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
an  audience  collected  from  people  who  have  received  only  a  common 
education,  he  is  forced  at  once  into  meeting  their  crude  opinions  by 
presenting  the  comparative  history  of  his  theme,  and  by  showing  the 
bearing  of  other  branches  of  human  learning  upon  it.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  characteristic  of  university  extension  that  it  finds  its 
highest  principle  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  that  it  is  ethical  in  its 
method.  The  direct  contact  of  university  instructors  with  the  people 
leads  to  the  emphasis  of  the  ethical  standpoint. 
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.  much  for  the  reaction  of  university  extension  upon  the  university 

k^lf.  But  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that  the  university  extension 
^pvement  will  have  another  beneficial  effect  in  increasing  the  number 
**  Persons  who  seek  higher  education.  No  sooner  does  the  university 
5K1^r  the  field  of  competition  before  the  common  people  than  it  van- 
l**\shes  the  claimants  for  the  cause  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
-*  **iiiiants  for  the  cause  of  elementary  education  as  finalities.  Tho  peo- 
**<^  sec  at  once  tho  superiority  of  the  higher  education,  and  there  arises 
"**oughout  the  coramuuity  an  aspiration  for  its  advantages.  Even  tho 
fj^tiilies  of  the  poor  will  aspire  each  to  educate  one  or  more  of  their 
«ildren  for  tho  university.  Wo  know  that  in  former  times,  when  the 
^qiiircments  for  education  had  not  climbed  up  to  the  place  they  now 
old,  how  often  the  poorest  families  in  Scotland  managed  to  educate 
of  the  family  for  the  university.  The  ideal  of  education,  at  that 
was  university  education.  This  desirable  ideal  will  again  prevail 
the  community,  and  where  wo  have  at  the  present  in  tho  United 
t£i,tes  only  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  population  enrolled  in  schools 
>r  higher  instruction  we  shall  have,  as  we  ought  to  have,  from  live  to 
iix  times  that  ratio. 

-Again,  the  advantage  to  the  university  will  appear  in  tho  furnishing 
f  direct  practical  careers  to  its  graduates.    In  the  laboratory  and  the 
pminarium  the  university  trains  its  pupils  to  the  work  of  original  inves- 
igs&tion.    it  sends,  therefore,  into  the  community  a  class  of  people  fully 
fiuippcd  with  an  intellectual  apparatus  for  the  correction  and  perfec- 
iou  of  the  political  and  tho  economical  departments.    It  focuses  a 
Kvwerful  light  upon  the  directive  power  in  the  various  departments 
>f    productive  industry  and  local  self-government.    Now,  university 
&x.tension,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  collects  into  organized  bodies 
tli©  most  enterprising  minds  of  the  common  people,  prepares  positions 
in  advance  for  these  graduates  of  the  university.    They  may  take  hold 
of  the  places  where  they  are  most  needed  without  wasting  their  strength 
ifc  endeavors  to  discover  such  opportunities,  and  to  persuade  men  in 
power  of  tho  utility  of  their  training  for  tho  work. 
.  Wo  have  seen  how  this  movement  arose  in  England.    With  the  exten- 
sion of  suffrage  and  with  tho  increase  of  means  of  self-education  among 
the  people,  and  especially  with  the  circulation  of  semi-scientific  infor- 
mation by  means  of  tho  printing  press,  there  has  been  in  the  past  a 
something  of  relaxation  in  tho  hold  which  tho  groat  universities  had 
upou  the  people.    This  has  been  promoted  by  the  self  educated  man 
whom  I  have  disparaged  by  calling  him  a  Philistine.    The  great  urban 
development  of  England,  and,  I  may  say,  of  all  civilization,  has  pro- 
ceed in  tho  community  an  aggregation  of  tho  weaklings  of  society — 
what  wo  may  call  tho  population  of  tho  slums — a  fearful  problem  for 
onr  civilization.     It  would  have  been  the  part  of  selfish  wisdom  to 
establish  university  extension  in  order  to  recover  a  hold  upon   the 
amnion  people,  and  in  order  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  social 
problem  of  the  slum  element  which  menaces  the  rule  of  law;  but,  strange 
■°  toy?  tho  university  extension  has  not  originated  in  the  enlightened 
selfishness  of  tho  university,  but  rather  in  the  pure  missionary  spirit, 
*ae  spirit  of  divine  charity  which  has  always  largely  abounded  among 
the  directors  of  higher  education.    There  is  no  movement,  however, 
which  has  worked  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  the  upper 
Sj8*8^  and  especially  of  the  university-educated  classes  of  Great 
-Britain,  as  has  this  movement  of  university  extension. 

It  is  true  that  circumstances  in  this  country  differ  from  those  in  Eng- 
™d  in  many  particulars,  but  there  arc  great  broad  Hues  of  resemblance. 
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In  both  countries  wo  have  what  is  called  local  self-government  1 
land  is  the  nation  in  which  local  self-government  has  originated 
compleiiicntal  element  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  one-sided 
of  the  Roman  principle  of  centralization.  In  our  Government,  ja 
in  the  home  government  of  England,  there  is  a  representation,  not 
of  all  individuals  but  of  all  interests,  and  this  not  only  in  the  lei 
ture  that  makes  the  law,  but  in  the  courts  which  administer  the 
and  in  the  executive  department  which  enforces  the  law.  The  ma 
of  laws  is  determined  by  the  free  process  of  elections  and  public  del 
in  which  all  powers  and  interests  struggle  for  the  mastery.  Thed 
ions  of  the  courts  are  determined  by  the  same  universal  represent; 
of  individuals  and  interests;  aud,  finally,  the  enforcement  of  the 
concedes  the  same  rights  of  consideration  for  all  parties  concretely  e 
ing  in  the  community.  It  is  evident  that  in  England  and  in  this  c 
try — both  democratic — there  exists  a  sort  of  necessity  for  a  free  pr< 
of  iutlucnce  between  the  highest  and  lowest  strata  of  society.  In 
countries  demagogism  increases  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  the 
est  stratum  by  the  highest.  This  argument  for  university  extei 
is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not  need  further  expansion  here. 

There  is  one  incidental  effect  of  university  extension  which  1 1 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  ordinary  elementary  school,  se< 
ary  school,  or  college  seeks  to  give  a  general  education  to  the  p 
It  wishes  to  see  everyone  learn  the  conventional  course  of  study, 
not  neglect  either  language,  or  science,  or  mathematics,  or  his 
This  curriculum,  in  a  certain  sense,  mistreats  those  especially  g 
individuals,  found  in  all  ranks,  who  have  possibilities  of  the  gre 
usefulness  m  certain  narrow  lines  of  talent,  but  who  are  not  attre 
by  other  fields  of  knowledge  outside  of  their  specialty.  Their  lo 
one  particular  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  so  great  that  all  < 
branches  seem  to  them  repugnant.  These  persons  are  the  stuff  o 
which  genius  is  made,  but  our  traditional  system  of  education  ha 
known  what  to  do  with  the  candidates  for  genius.  But  the  new  r 
ods  of  specialization,  which  the  university  proper  has  taken  up 
the  studies  of  college  are  completed,  has  opened  up  among  our  uu 
sity  educators  an  interest  in  special  talent  wherever  it  is  found, 
versity  extension  provides  new  channels  of  communication  bet 
the  directors  of  the  university  and  these  specially  endowed  pe 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  community.  The  lecti 
and  class  teachers  of  the  extension  movement  are  prepared  to  i 
an  inventory,  as  it  were,  of  this  very  important,  although  not  nu 
ous,  element  in  the  population.  This  possibility  of  saving  from  y 
some  of  the  most  gifted  of  people  will  occur  to  everyone  as  a  st 
reason  for  the  existence  of  school  and  university  extensiou. 

The  old  lyceuin  course  did  not  provide  for  the  active  particip; 
of  the  audience  in  the  work  of  instruction.  But  university  extei 
provides  for  discussions  between  the  lecturer  and  his  classes,  it 
vides  for  reviews,  it  provides  for  home  studies  aud  examinations. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  management  in  this  great  nioveinc 
suppose  that  wo  shall  have  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of 
centers  versus  one  all-including  society.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  si 
encourage  local  centers  where  there  seems  to  be  ambition  and  al 
for  successful  organization.  I  think  that  this  matter  will  take  ca 
itself.  The  advantages  of  a  great  central  organization  are  advanl 
of  finance.  There  is  saved  a  multiplication  of  offices  and  a  multi] 
tion  of  expense  by  cooperating  in  one  great  society.    But  where 
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reasons  exist  for  independent  societies,  let  them  continue.  Let  any 
State  whose  government  provides  money  to  manage  university  exten- 
sion within  its  boundaries  go  on  and  solve  its  own  problems.  There 
are  lilies  of  new  experiments  needed  in  order  to  discover  the  best  instru- 
mentalities. The  English  have  developed  especially  the  lecture-coarse 
system,  with  its  discussions  and  written  examinations.  In  many  parts 
of  this  country  the  system  of  home  study  and  professional  instruction 
by  mail  has  been  developed.  There  are  very  many  other  phases,  such 
as,  for  example,  that  developed  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  which  ought 
to  have  full  consideration.  When  we  have  developed  a  half-dx>zen  types 
of  university  extension,  each  local  center  may  adopt  and  combine  three 
or  four  best  adapted  to  it.  In  the  meanwhile  we  must  pay  the  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  American  society,  initiated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  to  say  that  it  has  made  by  for  the  largest  step 
in  making  a  useful  and  practical  application  of  university  extension- 
in  this  country;  and  all  new  movements  in  this  direction  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  question  whether  something  can  not  be  gained  by 
uniting  with  this  great  movement  already  so  efficiently  organized. 
Whatever  may  be  the  practical  conclusion  arrived  at  in  regard  to  these 
matters  of  local  and  central  administration,  there  certainly  is  but  one 
possible  conclusion  as  to  the  importance  of  a  national  conference  with 
annual  meetings  for  comparison  of  views.  Each  movement  wishes  to 
understand  clearly  the  aggregate  result  of  the  experience  of  all  move- 
ments. There  should  be  a  national  conference,  which  brings  out  this 
experience  in  all  its  details,  and  serves  it  up  for  the  instruction  of  all. 

I  congratulate  you,  delegates,  on  your  undertaking,  which  is,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a  missionary  movement  It  is  a  move- 
ment which  holds  out  the  torch  of  the  highest  learning,  not  only  for  the 
illumination  of  all,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  individual  to 
bght  his  own  torch  at  its  sacred  flame. 


STATISTICS. 

.  ^  onler  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  development  university  extension  baa  attained 

m  tli is  country,  a  statistical  investigation  was  recently  made  by  tbo  Bureau,  the 

Te^*lt8  of  which  are  here  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  address. 

ri|    °  collection  of  statistics  concerning  university  extension  work  is  found  to  be  a 

(lime- xilt  matter,  especially  where  the  work  is  not  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 

some  educational  institution.     During  the  year  1891-'92  reports  were  received  from 

21  AirTcrent  institutions  or  societies  who  were  engaged  in  this  work.     These  agencies 

reported  that  thero  wore  delivered  319  courses  of  lectures,  ranging  in  length  from  1 

to  it>  lectures  per  course.     The  number  of  lectures  in  the  several  courses  was  as  fol- 

t*''  *our  con.1**?8  of  1  lecture;  3  of  2  lectures;  11  of  3  lectures;  2  of  4  lectures;  8 

°*^  lectures;  186  of  6  lectures;  6  of  7  lectures;  4  of  8  lectures;  2  of  9  lectures;  20 

of  10  lectures;  64  of  12  lectures;  1  of  13  lectures;  2  of  15  lectures;  1  each  of  20,  30, 

*-»  and  75  lectures ;  and  1  course  in  which  the  number  of  lectures  was  not  reported. 

fwesc  courses  were  delivered  in  159  different  cities  scattered  throughout  the  country, 

from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana.     The  aggregate  average 

Ti?^anco  on  *ncse  courses  was  47,613,  with  the  attendance  at  14  courses  not  given. 

*he  iHmil>cr  of  lectures  by  subjects  was  as  follows:  Knglish  literature,  69;  Ameri- 


can  literature,  5;   German*  literature,  1;   Scandinavian  literature,  2;   political  or 
social  science,  41;  poets  or  poetry,  20;  prose,  2;   modern  novelists,  3;  history,  58; 


btedly 

no  information.  Besides  this  work  of  university  extension  largo  opportunities  for 
study  by  teachers  and  others  arc  given  by  universities  and  colleges  in  what  are  known 
^summer  schools.     Through  the  agency  of  these  schools  the  valuable  libraries  and 
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scientific  apparatus  of  some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  iiiftdo  a 

to  studentd  during  the  summer  or  rognlni  vocation  months.     Tho  summer 

nt  Harvard  University  Logan  in  1874  im  ft  recognized  part  of  university  work ;  bnt 

they  vero  then  confined  to  scientific  subjects.     They  have  now  been  extended  to  the 


sistftntsof  tlio  university.  The  number  of  persons  pursuing  studies  in  tbo  summer 
schools  in  181K3  waa  as  follow:  Harvard,  500;  Cornell,  115;  Indiana  University,  90; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  IS!);  Marietta  Collage,  91.  Other  institutions  providing 
sumiucr  courses,  but  not  giving  tho  number  of  students  arc:  University  of  California, 
Colorado  College,  University  of  Georgia,  Cornell  College,  Amherst  College,  Western 
Michigan  College,  lli'pn  College,  Cotner  University,  University  of  Nebraska,  Kenka 
College,  Columbia  Collect!.  Ohio  University,  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Obertin 
Uii]J'.':;e,  and  L'uivnraity  of  Virginia. 

Tho  summarized  statistic)  concerning  tlio  courses  of  university  extension  lectures 
given  during  tlio  year  1S91-TB  nre  presented  in  the  following  table.  Tho  detailed 
statistics  aro  given  in  Part  m'of  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  TO  THE 

SYSTEM  OP  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Ono  of  tho  best  plans  for  the  union  of  tho  separate  colleges  Of  a  State  into  a 
State  university  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Laws,  formerly  president  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  at  present  Perkins  professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  connection  with  Revelation  and  Christian  Apologetics,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  proposes  a  federation, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  university,  of  the  institutions  of  a  State  doing  col- 
lege academic  work  providing  for  examinations  that  will  entitle  to  the  B.  A. 
degree  of  the  State  university.  Under  such  a  plan  as  this,  for  example,  the 
many  excellent  colleges  scattered  over  the  State  of  Ohio  might  be  united  under 
a  federated  board  as  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  and  agree  upon  a  curriculum 
and  upon  examination  papers  that  could  be  used  in  the  several  institutions 
simultaneously.  The  candidates  who  pass  successfully  the  prescribed  examin- 
tion  would  be  entitled  to  the  degree  conferred  by  the  State  university.  This 
plan  of  Dr.  Laws  seems  to  offer  promise  of  fruitful  results  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  colleges  of  a  State.  It  would  increase  tho  value  of  the  degree  without  in 
any  way  encroaching  on  the  local  independence  of  the  several  institutions. 

This  project  was  enunciated  by  Dr.  Laws  in  the  ourse  of  a  discussion  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  Jefferson  City, 
December  28, 1876,  by  President  Morrison,  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo., 
on  "The  relation  of  the  independent  college  to  the  system  of  State  schools." 
Dr.  Laws,  being  called  on,  responded  by  putting  forward  the  following  novel  plan 
of  State  school  federation: 

"  Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  make  two  remarks,  and  the  first  one  has  reference 
to  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  German  University.  I  could  name  books  that 
have  been  written  by  gentlemen  from  the  German  universities,  which  contain 
strictures  and  suggestions  liable  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  and  which,  in  fact, 
have  mislod  it.  I  was  seriously  misled  upon  a  particular  point  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  German  to  the  American  university. 

<fcThe  American  university  is  not  like  the  German  university,  and  the  exact 
point  of  difference  is  this:  That  in  our  American  university  the  academic  course 
is  the  nucleus  around  which  all  else  clusters.  It  is  the  central  point  of  devel- 
opment and  of  organization.  But  tho  German  university  has  no  undergraduate 
course.  This  course  is  taught  in  the  gymnasium,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  German  gymnasium  bodily  and  plant  it  down  in  the  midst  of  a  Ger- 
man university  to  establish  this  vit  il  point  of  the  analogy. 
44  But  this  would  explode  tho  German  system,  as  it  now  stands. 
"Bating  some  irregularities  and  exceptions,  tho  German  university  matric- 
ulates only  college  graduates/  Hence,  the  discipline  of  the  members  of  the 
university  community  is  that  of  professional  schools  with  us.  The  gymnasia, 
which  correspond  to  our  colleges  and  to  the  academic  departments  of  our  uni- 
versities, have  a  discipline  quite  as  rigid  as  the  strictest  of  our  undergraduate 
courses.  The  lectures  so  often  given  us  respecting  our  university  discipline 
are  utterly  impertinent,  for  a  young  man  has  to  graduate  at  the  gymnasium  be- 
fore he  is  regularly  admitted  to  the  university  in  Germany.  The  faculty  in 
philosophy  in  the  German  university  does  not  do  undergraduate  bat  post-grad- 
uate work  in  the  line  of  various  specialties,  and  so  of  the  other  faculties. 

"Moreover,  American  boys,  or  men,  carry  away  the  degrees  of  German  uni- 
versities upon  other  conditions  than  the  native  youth.    The  reason  is  that  the 
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German  universities  are  in  the  line  of  the  civil  service.    For  a  native  Ger- 
to  gain  a  position  at  the  law,  or  in  medicine,  or  as  an  ecclesiastic,  his  unive  ar. 
degree  is  indispensable     But  to  our  American  youth  the  degree  has  no  c 
use,  and  may  mean  almost  nothing  at  all  in  Germany. 

"The  gymnasium  corresponds  to  our  college  or  academic  department,  1>* 
perhaps  moro  thorough  in  the  classics  but  less  complete  than  our  best  coll* 
in  the  sciences. 

41  The  American  University  came  originally  from  England.  It  is  still  tr 
moled  by  some  miserable  monastic  features  of  the  Middle  Ages,  among  w  1: 
maybe  instanced  the  dormitory  system.  It  is  an  unmitigated  evil  for  they  <: 
to  be  isolated  from  the  domestic  influences  of  the  family  circle  during  the  to 
ative  period  of  college  life.  This  antique  pjftch  upon  our  garments  at  the  1 
vcrsity  of  Missouri  I  hope  to  see  fall  not  only  into  discredit,  but  into  en. 
desuetude.  Ours  is  a  humdrum  American  university,  of  which  the  acadG 
department  is  crowned  by  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  There  are  o>* 
equivalent  courses.  And  then  wo  have  tho  professional  schools  of  normoJ 
struct  ion,  agriculture,  law,  and  medicine;  in  fact,  at  present  the  institution  « 
sists  of  a  group  of  associated  and  cooperative  academic  and  professional  sch<2 
e:ich  having  its  head-center.  The  classical  curriculum  has  received  var-- 
modifications  in  our  American  institutions,  but  nevertheless  it  runs  thro' 
our  educational  system  throughout  the  land  like  a  golden  thread.  Our  unJ 
American  university  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  for  us  than  the  German  arti 
There  is  not  now  in  the  Missouri  University  any  preparatory  department.  * 
rabblo  that  bore  that  name  has  been  dispersed,  and  tne  work  of  the  English, 
normal  schools  has  been  thereby  relieved  from  incongruities.  Preparatory 
subfreshman  work  is  done  by  each  academic  school  for  itself  and  in  it3  < 
classes. 

"2.  The  second  thing  on  my  mind  when  I  rose  to  sneak,  Mr.  President,  " 
tho  relation  of  tho  university  to  the  various  denomination il  or  independent! 
leges  of  this  State.  There  are  only  about  eight  or  ten  of  them,  and  with* 
exception  they  all  are  feeble  and  struggling  for  continued  existence. 

"About  tho  time  of  returning  to  this  State  I  met  with  one  of  the  most  c 
tinguished  men  of  tho  East.  In  a  conversation  he  said  to  me,  '  Laws,  one  tbi 
you  will  have  to  do  is  to  kill  off  those  little  colleges  and  have  one  great  instil 
tion.'  I  said,  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  very  strong  reasons  in  my  mind  w 
I  should  not  commit  myself  to  such  a  course  of  action.  The  first  is,  that  the 
denominational  colleges  won't  be  killed  off,  and  a  man  undertaking  to  enga 
in  practical  work  must  not  d  isregard  what  is  practicable.  They  have  a  teaaci 
of  life  which  a  man  who  attempts  to  overthrow  them  will  find,  perhaps,  iseqi 
if  not  superior  to  his  own. 

"  The  second  reason  that  I  gave  him  was,  that  they  not  only  insist  on  livii 
but  that  they  have  a  title  to  life  which  goes  back  to  the  very  foundations  of  c 
American  civilization  ;  from  that  time  until  now  religious  bodies  havo  r.cte< 
leading  part  in  our  work  of  edi  cation. 

41  It  is  also  true  that  these  private  schools  are  doing  a  good  work,  entitled 
bo  recognized, and  which,  without  their  action,  would  Deleft  undone. 

"With  reference  to  our  present  posture  at  tho  Missouri  University,  I  hap] 
to  know  some  things  of  value  by  an  experience  in  this  State  in  former  years, 
once  felt  the  stinging  of  a  lash  wielded  by  a  vigorous  hand  in  the  position 
which  I  now  happen  to  be.  I  was  sensitive,  being  connected  with  an  in  dope 
ent  college,  to  anything  that  seemed  to  disparage  the  independent  schools,! 
to  claim  for  the  university  what  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  accord  to  It  on  • 
score  of  merit  or  of  pre  tension.  Tho  idea  has  been  more  or  less  current  hi  the 
that  the  private  colleges  are  to  be  treated  as  inferior  and  tributary  to  the  i 
versitv.  Thero  is  a  serious  error  committed  at  this  point,  which  has  ministe 
to  ill  feeling  and  confusion  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

44  As  I  have  just  explained,  in  the  Missouri  University,  as  in  most  of  our  An 
lean  universities,  the  academic  department  is  tho  nucleus,  tho  fundamez 
part  of  the  university. 

"Now,  tike  the  academic  part  of  the  university  and  bring  it  into  coznpari 
with  these  private  colleges  and  it  is  on  a  dead  level  with  them.  This  assert 
of  superior  claims  over  them  in  the  teaching  of  the  a  endemic  curriculum  is 
well  founded,  and  is  consequently  offensive  because  unjust.  Tho  academic 
partment  of  the  university  is  simply  a  college,  and  it  has  identically  the  sn 
course  of  study  that  is  pursued  in  these  private  colleges.  Where  is  the  sup 
ority?  It  may  bj  in  pretension  but  not  in  fact,  for  tho  actual  work  done  in  < 
tain  lines  is  done  by  some  of  them  as  well  v.s  it  is  done  in  the  university  col!e 
and  in  some  things  perhaps  better.     Tho  university  and  colloges  should  occi 
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the  tame  position  of  equality  as  coworkers  in  the  same  field,  and  engaged  in 
the  same  general  work,  bo  that  the  academical  department  of  the  universitr 
should  not  pretend  to  superiority  except  so  far  as  by  common  consent  conceded. 
''What  I  have  in  mind,  and  will  now  express,  is  something  to  which  I  ask  the 
attention  of  all  co-workers  in  this  State. 

44  Why  should  not  our  academic  faculty  of  the  university  and  the  academic  fac- 
ulty of  each  of  the  denominational  colleges  throughout  the  State  meet  together 
on  equal  footing  and  effect  a  literary  confederation?  To  take  a  single  depart- 
ment cs  a  means  of  illustration:  Let  all  the  professors  of  mathematics  consti- 
tute a  board  on  the  mathematical  studies;  let  them  determine  upon  their  curric- 
ulum, having  a  margin  of  equivalence,  so  that  a  certain  flexibility  of  coopera- 
tion would  be  practicable.  There  would  then  be  a  certain  freedom  exercised, 
on  the  part  of  each  professor,  in  leading  classes  over  the  work  agreed  upon  in 
the  mathematical  course  to  bo  pursued  in  all  our  colleges.  The  other  depart- 
ments could  be  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way.  There  is  no  need  of  repeti- 
tion.   One  department  serves  as  an  example  for  all. 

4*  When  the  candidates  for  graduation  of  the  several  colleges  are  to  pass  their 
examination,  let  them  go  before  a  committee  of  examiners  for  each  department, 
to  do  appointed  by  these  boards,  made  up  of  the  professors  of  the  several  de- 
partments.   Let  all  of  the  candidates  pass  through  the  examination  papers,  so 
that  their  examination  will  be  exactly  the  same;  and  then  all  the  students  from 
these  institutions  united  in  this  literary  confederation  who  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations  will  be  graduated;  and  let  this  be  the  form,  for  example:  A 
William  Jewell  College  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
or  a  Westminster  College  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
And  so  of  the  others.    Ther.3  is  nothing  empirical  in  this.     The  only  novelty  is 
in  the  application  of  a  tested  principle.    This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done 
in  the  universities  of  England  for  ages.     Take  Oxford,  for  example.    There  are 
associated  there  over  twenty  different  institutions,  each  hnving  its  separate 
organization,  its  own  faculty,  government,  and  tutorial  arrangements.     If  a  stu- 
dent has  passed,  and  is  successful  in  his  examination,  if  from  Baliol  College  he 
becomes  a  Baliol  College  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     The  graduate 
of  the  individual  college  thus  becomes  the  graduate  of  the  university. 

"It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  academic  or  collegiate  department  of  the 
State  University  might  bo  brought  into  cooperation  with  the  private  institu- 
tions, and  these  several  institutions  share  in  the  influence  and  in  the  honors  of 
the  Central  State-  University ;  and  then  we  would  have  what  I  would  term  the 
Missouri  system.  It  would  not  bo  empirical,  but  in  its  principle  re>t  upon  the 
experience  of  ages. 

44  We  do  not  need  or  desire  any  legislation  about  it.  It  is  a  literary  confed- 
eration that  is  alone  competent  to  meet  tho  exigencies  of  the  case. 

11  In  proposing  and  urging  this  scheme,  we  stand  upon  tho  just  and  proper 
pound  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Missouri  is  utterly  indilTcront  where  the  in- 
dividual is  educated  within  tho  State,  provided  the  education  received  is  a  good 
one,  qualifying  properly  for  tho  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
State,  to  provide  the  sort  of  education  which  hor  youth  should  havoin  the  pres- 
entage,  as  fairly  judged  by  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the  present 
•*<!  the  future.  And  then,  if  the  private  colleges  do  not  come  up  to  this  stand- 
J^j  the  university  is  open  and  ready  to  receive  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
frive  here  the  true  principle  upon  which  our  whole  educational  work  should  be 
conducted. 

*  There  are  several  advantages  which  this  literary  confederation  and  co- 
operation, as  explained,  would  bring  to  us. 

First.  It  would  establish  a  standard  of  education)  so  that  thoso  institutions 
"^t  pretend  to  be  colleges, and  do  not  do  college  work,  would  at  once  lose  caste 
to  drop  out  of  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the  public.  Let  thorn  pass  our  ox- 
^•Qitions,  or  they  will  reveal  their  true  character  by  .their  fruits.  It  will  give 
•otetinct  place  to  those  institutions  as  doing  secondary  work,  and  it  will  stimu- 
li ^e  real  colleges  to  higher  efforts.  Wo  have,  then,  an  organizing  and  sys- 
tojQatizing  influence  at  once  flowing  from  such  an  arrangement. 

Second.  This  literary  federation  and  cooperation  will  tend  largely  to  increase 
"^spirit  of  education  in  the  State.  This  is  of  prim  iry  importance;  for  if  we 
can  arouse  the  spirit  of  education,  all  will  share  in  tho  shower.  Were  the  pub- 
lic fully  awakened  on  this  supremely  important  subject,  the  existing  educational 
appliances  in  the  State,  run  to  their  fullest  capacity,  would  be  inadequate.  Our 
first  interest  is  to  bring  more  power  into  action  through  existing  plants. 

"Its-jems  to  mo,  therefore,  that  by  breaking  down  this  indifference  to  the 
^oric  of  education  it  will  be  strengthened  in  all  its  departments. 
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44 1  feel  an  interest  in  Ibis  as  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
it  seems  to  be  something  which  we  ought  to  attain. 

' '  I  expect  to  take  active  steps  to  secure  a  convention  of  those  connected  with 
private  colleges,  that  we  may  nave  a  fair  and  full  consultation  over  the  general 
scheme  now  indicated.    I  now  bespeak  your  favorable  attention  to  it. 

"It  is  believed  that  cooperation  and  confederation  can  be  attained ;  and  if  we 
can  attain  it  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  good  work. 

44  Third.  It  will  not  in  the  slightest  unfavorably  affect  the  patronage  that  these 
private  institutions  enjoy,  but  it  will  the  more  firmly  fix  them  in  the  public  con- 
fidence and  improve  their  literary  features.  They  will  still  have  the  distinctive 
features  belonging  to  them  as  the  private  colleges  of  different  bodies.  We 
weaken  nothing ;  we  strengthen  everything.  Hence  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
isolation  or  opposition.  If  anyone  does  not  wish  to  join  with  us.  there  is  no  quar- 
rel. Less  than  the  whole  can  enter  into  this  confederation  to  make  trial  of  its 
virtues. 

4 '  Fourth.  It  is  another  point  of  advantage  that  this  arrangement  seems  to  offer 
the  encouragement  and  hope  of  a  complete  organization  of  our  educational  work 
in  the  State,  for  that  organization  will  not  bo  complete  till  the  private  and  the 
public  schools  are  all  made  interdependent  and  cooperative  in  some  such  way  as 
that  now  Indicated. 

44  Every  educational  enterprise  or  organization,  whether  public  or  private, 
should  realize  that  it  is  but  a  section  of  the  great  army  battling  for  truth  and 
light,  and  showing  no  quarter  to  ignorance,  superstition,  falsehood,  and  bad 
morals." 


.  t . 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EBNSSBLABR  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


Tbo  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  is  located  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  was  founded 
under  the  name  of  the  Rensselaer  School  in  the  year  1824  by  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  In  a  letter  dated  November  25, 1824,  to  the  Be  v. 
Dr.  Blatchford,  who  was  the  first  president,  the  foundor  appointed  the  first 
board  of  trustees  and  enunciated  certain  articles  for  tho  temporary  government 
of  the  school.  At  the  same  time  he  made  Amos  Eaton,  of  Troy,  senior  profes- 
sor. The  first  meeting  of  tho  board  of  trustees  was  held  December  20, 1824,  and 
the  school  was  opened  January  5, 1825.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  March  21,  182(5. 

The  institution  was  established  as  a  school  of  practical  science  In  the  letter 
referred  to  above  the  founder  makes  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  its 
character: 

*'I  have  established  a  rchool  in  the  north  end  of  Troy  for  tho  purpose  of  in- 
structing persons  who  may  choose  to  apply  themselves  in  the  application  of 
science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  My  principal  object  is  to  qualify  teach- 
ers for  instructing  sons  end  daughteis  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  by  lectures  or 
otherwise,  on  the  application  of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy ,  and  natural 
history  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  and  manufactures." 

The  intention  of  tho  authorities  at  that  time  is  further  shown  by  quotations 
from  a  circular  dated  September  14, 1826,  which  was  signed  by  the  president 
and  to  which  tho  names  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  are  attached.  It  was  issued 
to  describe  an  oxtonsion  of  the  course,  and  is  entitled  •'  Preparation  branch  re- 
cently established  at  Rensselaer  School."  The  curriculum  of  the  "  preparation 
branch"  is  given  in  detail,  and  tho  object  of  the  school  is  also  stated.  This  is 
believed  to  bo  the  first  prospectus  of  a  school  of  science  ever  issued  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  From  it  we  learn  that  "  the  Rensselaer  School  was  founded  by 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  solely  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  tho  clergyman,  the  lawyor,  the  physician, 
the  merchant,  and,  in  short,  to  tho  man  of  business  or  of  loisure,  of  anv  calling 
whatever,  to  become  practically  scientific.  Though  tho  branches  which  are  not 
taught  here  are  held  in  high  estimation,  it  is  believed  that  a  school  attempting 
everything  makes  proficient  in  nothing.  The  Rensselaer  School,  therefore,  is 
limited  to  an  experimental  course  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  studies  of  the 
preparation  branch  are  extended  no  farther  than  is  necessary,  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  experimental  course" 

"The  original  method  of  instruction  which  has  produced  such  unexpected  re- 
suits,  called  the  Rensselaer  method,  will  be  extended  to  this  branch,  to- wit,  that  of 
exercising  the  student,  on  tho  forenoon  of  each  day,  by  causing  him  to  give  an 
extemporaneous  dissertation  or  lecture  on  tho  subject  of  his  course,  from  concise 
written  memoranda,  and  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  scholastic  amusements." 

Among  tho  subjects  taught  in  tho  preparation  branch  were  botany,  practical 
mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  history,  and  the  '* scholastic  amusements"  in- 
cluded the  collection  and  preservation  of  minerals,  plants,  and  insects,  the  use 
of  the  mieroscope,  drawings  of  tho  internal  structure  of  plants,  making  globes 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  drawing  maps  upon  them,  land  surveying,  taking  the 
latitude,  simple  hydraulic  experiments,  experimenting  with  gases,  making  and 
using  galvanic  batteries  and  magnets,  constructing  and  using  thermometers  and 
hygrometers,  taking  specific  gravities,  etc.  Tho  circulars  also  contain, 
among  other  curious  and  interesting  information,  statements  of  tho  cost  of  tuition 
and  of  living.  The  success  of  the  school  in  its  oarly  days  was  largely  due  to  the 
remarkablo  powers  as  a  teacher  of  its  first  senior  professor,  Amos  Eaton.  He 
introduced  tne  methods  of  instruction  outlined  above,  and  many  of  his  pupils  who 


■The  following  sketch  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  oldest  polytechnic  Institute  in 
Jm  United  &ta&es  ,has  boen  prepared  by  Mr.  Palmer  C.  Rlcketts,  C.  E.,  the  director  of  that 
Institute,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner. 
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have  since  become  eminent  as  scientific  teachers  and  investigators  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  poculiar  value  of  his  teaching.  He  was  not  only  successful  as  a 
teacher,  but  was  well  known  as  a  popular  scientific  lecturer  and  as  an  Investiga- 
tor. The  various  editions  of  his  text  books  on  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  surveying  amount  in  all  to  about  forty  publications. 

In  1832  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
from  the  Rensselaer  School  to  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  and  by  an  act  passed  in 
1H33  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  establish  a  department  of  mathematical 
arts,  for  tho  purposo  of  giving  instruction  in  engineering  and  technology.  This 
meant  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  civil  engineering.  Although  the  inclu- 
sion among  the  duties  of  the  senior  professor,  in  the  first  triennol  catalogue  pub- 
lished in  1828,  of  lectures  on  civil  engineering  is  significant  of  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  founder  and  officers  of  instruction,  the  institution  had  been  to  this 
time  a  school  of  natural  science,  its  graduates  receiving  the  degree  A.  B.  (r.  s.). 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  this  country  hardly  any 
engineers  other  than  military  engineers.  The  term  civil  engineer  had  scarcely 
been  coined.  The  Erie  Canal  had  only  been  begun  in  1817,  and  the  first  short 
piece  of  railroad  was  opened  in  1830. 

Eight  members  of  the  class  of  1835  wore  graduated  as  civil  engineers  and  re- 
ceived tho  degree  of  C.  E.  This  was  the  first  class  in  civil  engineering  over 
graduated  in"  any  English-speaking  country.  A  circular  entitled  ••  Notices  of 
Rensselaer  Institute,"  and  dated  October  14,  1835,  gives  tho  curriculum  for  stu- 
dents of  civil  engineering  as  well  as  for  those  of  natural  science.  It  is  interesting, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  first  prospectus  of  a  school  of  engineering  issued  in 
English,  but  because  it  odds  to  our  information  of  the  state  of  applied  science  in 
this  country  at  that  date.  Extracts  from  it  given  below  show  the  courses  in 
natural  science  and  engineering: 

Students  of  the  Natural  Science  Department  are  instructed  as  follows: 

Three  weeks,  wholly  practical  botany,  with  specimens. 

Four  weeks,  zoology,  including  organic  remains,  and  physiology,  Including  the  elements  of 
organic  chemistry. 

Three  and  a  half  weeks,  geology  and  mineralogy,  with  specimens. 

Three  weeks,  traveling  between  Connecticut  Hirer  and  Schoharie  Kill,  for  "*M"g  collections 
to  be  preserved  by  each  student  and  exhibited  at  examinations;  also  fox  improving  in  the 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  mathematical  arts. 

Ten  weeks,  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

Half  a  week,  preparing  for  examination  and  commencement. 

The  afternoons  of  all  fair  days  are  devoted  to  surveying,  engineering,  and  various  mathe- 
matical arts;  also  to  mineralizing,  botanizing,  and  to  collecting  and  preserving  subjects  In 
zoology. 

Students  of  the  engineer  corps  arc  instructed  as  follows: 

Eight  weeks  in  learning  the  uses  of  instruments:  as  compass,  chain,  scale,  protractor,  di- 
viders, level, quadrant,  sextant,  barometer,  hydrometer,  pluviometer,  thermometer,  telescope, 
microscope,  etc,  with  their  applications  to  surveying,  protracting,  leveling,  calculating  exca- 
vations and  embankments,  taking  heights  and  distances,  specific  gravity  ana  weights  of  liquids, 
degrees  of  moisture,  storms,  temperature,  latitude,  and  longitude  by  lunar  observations  and 
eclipses. 

HiKht  weeks,  mechanical  powers,  circles,  conic  sections,  construction  of  bridges,  arches,  piers, 
railroads,  canals,  running  circles  for  railways,  correcting  the  errors  of  long  levels  caused  by 
refraction  and  the  earth's  convexity,  calculating  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  by  twilight  ana 
its  whole  weight  on  any  given  portion  of  the  earth,  its  pressure  on  hills  and  in  valleys  as  affect- 
ing the  height  for  fixing  the  lower  valve  of  a  pump;  lu  calculating  the  moon's  rti«t«n«e  by  Its 
horizontal  parallax,  and  the  distance  of  planets  by  proportionals  of  cubes  of  times  to  squares 
of  distances. 

Four  weeks,  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  per  second,  etc,  supplied  by  streams  as 
feeders  for  canals  or  for  turning  machinery;  in  calculating  the  velocity  and  quantity  effused 
per  second,  etc..  from  flumes  and  various  vessels,  under  various  heads;  the  result  of  various 
accelerating  and  retarding  forces  of  water  flowing  in  open  raceways  and  pipes  of  waterworks, 
and  in  numerous  miscellaneous  calculations  respecting  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics. 

Four  weeks,  study  the  effect  of  steam  and  inspect  its  various  applications— Inspect  the  prin- 
cipal mills,  factories,  and  other  machinery  or  works  which  come  within  the  province  of 
mathematical  arts;  also,  study  as  much  geology  as  may  be  required  forjudging  of  rocks  and 
earth  concerned  in  construct  ion. 

The  requirements  for  degrees  were  as  follows: 

The  Rensselaer  degree  of  bachelor  of  natural  science  is  conferred  on  all  qualified  persons 
of  17  years  and  upwards. 

The  Rensselaer  degree  of  civil  engineer  is  conferred  on  candidates  of  17  years  and  upwards 
who  are  qualified  in  that  department. 

One  year  Is  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  Rensselaer  degree  of  bachelor  of  natural  science  or  of 
civil  engineer  for  a  candidate  who  is  well  prepared  to  enter.  Graduates  of  colleges  may  suc- 
ceed by  close  application  during  the  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  summer  term. 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred  after  two  years  of  practical  application. 

Prof.  Amos  Eaton  died  in  1842,  and  George  H.  Cook,  of  the  class  of  1839,  wfio 
was  afterwards  widely  known  for  his  work  as  State  geologist  of  New  Jersey, 
was  appointed  senior  professor  in  the  same  year. 

Under  his  direction  tho  school  was  reorganized  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
somewhat  extended.    He  resigned  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  by  B.  Franklin 
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Greene,  of  the  class  of  1842,  who  became  director  of  the  institution  when  that 
office  was  created  by  act  of  legislature  in  1850. 

His  acceptance  of  the  position  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  scientific  and  technical  institutions  of  Europe  the 
curriculum  was,  under  his  direction,  thoroughly  reorganized  in  1849.  This  re- 
organization included  a  material  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  re- 
quirement of  a  more  rigid  standard  of  scholarship  from  candidates  for  degrees. 
The  number  of  instructors  was  also  increased,  and  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
the  course  was  changed  to  three  years  with  a  "  preparatory  class  "  which  made 
it  practically  four  years  in  duration.  The  graduating  or  senior  class  was  called 
Division  A,  and  the  others  Divisions  B  and  C.  In  1858  the  preparatory  class 
was  merged  into  the  regular  course  under  the  name  of  Division  l3. 

Prof. Greene  published  in  1856  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages  entitled  The  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  ;  Its  Reorganization  in  1849- ?50 ;  Its  Condition  at  the 
Present  Time  ;  Its  Plans  and  Hopes  for  the  Future.  This,  as  its  title  indicates, 
was  descriptive  of  the  reorganization.  The  following  paragraph  from  it  shows 
clearly  the  character  of  the  changes  and  the  intentions  of  the  authorities: 

'*  The  managers  of  the  institute  therefore  resolved  that  their  field  should  be 
narrowed  and  more  thoroughly  cultivated;  that  indeed  their  educational  objects 
should  be  restricted  to  matters  immediately  cognate  to  architectures  and  en- 
gineering: that  moreover,  for  a  somewhat  irregular  and  for  the  most  part  op- 
tional course,  requiring  but  a  single  year  for  its  accomplishment,  they  would 
substitute  a  carefully  considered  curriculum,  which  should  require  at  the  least 
full  three  years  of  systematic  and  thorough  training;  and  tnat,  finally,  they 
would  demand  the  strictest  examination  tests  to  the  successive  parts  of  the 
course  prescribed,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  translation  of  students  from  lower 
to  higher  classes,  but  especially  in  all  cases  of  ultimate  graduation  with  pro- 
fessional degrees/' 

It  was  at  the  time  of  this  reorganization  in  1849  '50  that  the  name  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  was  first  given  to  the  school.  This  change  of  name  was 
ratified  by  act  of  legislature  April  8,  1861. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  course  and  methods  which  have  resulted  in  giv- 
ing to  the  engineering  profession  in  this  and  other  countries  during  the  last 
forty  years  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  The  main  causes  of  the 
reputation  of  the  school  and  of  the  success  of  its  graduates  have  been  the  method 
of  instruction  then  adopted  and  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  maintained 
Although  the  curriculum  has  of  course  since  been  chnnged  from  time  to  time 
to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  cf  the  best  modern  practice  the  methods  have  remained 
practically  unchang<  d. 

The  classes  are  divided  into  small  sections  and  each  student  is  required  to  re- 
cite each  day  in  every  subject.  Text-books  supplemented  by  lectures  and  expla- 
nations are  used  whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  The  students  are 
not  only  interrogated,  but  in  almost  all  subjects  are  required  to  make  black- 
board demonstrations.  After  the  material  constituting  each  term's  work  has 
been  finished  a  review  in  all  subjects  follows,  and  afterwards  an  examination. 
Close  recordsof  the  work  done  each  day  arc  kept,  and  the  success  of  the  student 
in  passing  in  any  subject  depends  largely  upon  these  daily  records. 

Director  B.  Franklin  Greene  resigned  in  1859,  and  his  position  was  occupied 
until  1860  by  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  p.  D.,  who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Presidents  and  directors.— The  names  of  the  presidents  and  directors  and  the 
years  during  which  they  served,  from  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  the  present 
time,  are  here  given: 

PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  Samuel  Blatchford,  d.  d..  first  president 1924-'28 

Rev.  John  Chester,  d.  d.,  second  president 1828- '29 

Eliphalet  Nott,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  third  president 1820-45 

Nathan S.  S.  Beman,  i>.  d., fourth  president. 1K45-66 

Hem.  John  P.  Winslow,  fifth  president 1865  88 

Thomas  C.  Bbinsmadb,  m.  d.,  sixth  president 186H 

Hon.  Jambs  Forsyth,  ll.  d..  seventh  president i8fix-,86 

John  Hudson  Peck,  ll.  d.,  eighth  president 1888 

SENIOR  PROFESSORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

Amos  Eaton,  a.  m..  senior  professor !«M-*42 

George  H,  Cook,  c.  e.,  ph.  d..  senior  professor  1842-M6 

B.  Franklin  Greene,  a  e.,  a.  m.,  director 1847-50 

Nathans.  S.  Beman,  d.  d.,  director 1851J -60 

Charles  Drowne,  c.  b.,  a.  m.,  director 1*<H>  '76 

William  Lt.  Adams,  c.  b..  director 1S76  78 

David M. Gbbbnb,  c.  b., director 1878-01 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  c.  e.,  director 1892 
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Requirements  for  admission. — The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  institute 
have  been  in  the  past  and  are  at  present  somewhat  elementary  in  their  character. 
In  this  as  in  some  pther  respects  it  resembles  the  United  States  Military  and 
Naval  academies.  The  cause  has  been  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation 
in  elementary  branches  of  mathematics  which  experience  has  taught  can  not 
generally  bj  expected  from  students  who  have  received  their  mithematical 
training  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  besides  the 
usual  English  branches,  arithmetic,  plain  geometry,  and  algebra  through  quad- 
ratic equations  only  are  required  for  admission.  Local  examinations  for  entrance 
are  provided  in  a  few  schools  of  high  grade  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Number  and  length  of  terms. — Eiich  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  about 
nineteen  weeks  each  and  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Besides 
this,  students  of  division  C  and  B,  which  correspond  to  the  sophomore  and  jun- 
ior years  of  academic  schools,  go  into  the  field  during  the  month  of  July  for  in- 
struction in  practical  surveying  of  various  kinds.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
surveying  required  during  other  parts  of  the  course. 

Courses  of  instruction. — The  principal  course  of  instruction  given  is  that  of 
civil  engineering,  and  the  degree  conferred  is  civil  engioeer  (C.  E.).  It  is 
to  bo  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  instruction  is  not  narrowed  to 
any  special  branch  of  civil  engineering.  The  design  of  steam  engines  as  well  as 
that  of  bridges,  sewerage  systems,  waterworks,  etc.,  is  taught,  and  the  student 
receives  instruction  as  well  in  the  principles  of  electrical  engineering  as  in  the 
location  and  construction  of  roads  and  railroads.  There  is  also  given  a  course 
in  natural  science ,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred. 

Special  practical  courses  in  chemistry  and  assaying  and  in  surveying  and  rail- 
road engineering  are  given  during  the  summer  vacation.  That  in  chemistry 
a  nd  assaying  is  six  weeks  in  duration,  and  includes  either  qualitative  or  quanti- 
tative analysis  us  may  bo  desired.  The  course  in  surveying  and  railroad  engi- 
neering is  given  in  the  field  between  June  1  and  July  1,  and  is  therefore  four 
weeks  in  duration.  Some  healthful  part  of  the  Adirondack  region  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  State  is  chosen  for  the  work.  A  special  winter  course  of  lectures 
on  highway  engineering  and  road  construction  is  also  given.  These  lectures 
are  not  too  technical  in  their  character,  being*  intended  for  those  who,  without 
an  advanced  special  training,  are  engaged  or  interested  in  tho  construction  and 
maintenance  of  country  roads. 

SCHEDULE  OP  THE  COURSE  Tvr  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


FIRST  YEAR 


First  term. 


Solid  geometry;  algebra:  French;  projec- 
tions, theory;  projections,  drawing;  freehand 
drawing;  plane  problems;  elements  of  draw- 
ing; pen  topography. 

Second  term 

Trigonometry;  physics:  French;  surveying, 
theory;  surveying,  practice;  colored  topog- 
raphy; bridge  drawing. 

A  thesis  must  be  written  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  term. 

Physics;  logic;  descriptive  geometry,  the- 
ory: descriptive  geometry,  drawing ;  analyti- 
cal geometry;  surveying,  theory;  surveying, 
practice ;  physical  experiments. 

Second  term. 

Chemistry,  theory;  chemistry,  lectures; 
differential  calculus:  surveying,  theory; 
shades  and  shadows,  theory;  shades  and 
shadows,  drawing;  perspective,  theory;  per- 
spective, drawing;  freehand  drawing,  letter- 
ing. 

A  thesis  must  be  written  durinphthe  summer 
vacation.  A  four-weeks"  cou-se  in  surveying 
during  the  month  of  June  is  required. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

First  term. 

Integral  calculus;  rational  mechanics;  ge 
odesy;  highway  engineering;  chemistry ,  qual- 
itative analysis;  mineralogy;  electricity  and 
magnetism;  map  drawing. 

Second  term. 

Rational  mechanics;  structures;  railroad 
engineering,  theory;  astronomy;  machine 
construction,  theory;  machine  construction, 
plates;  chemistry,  blow-pipe  analysis;  assay- 
ing. 

A  thesis  must  be  written  during  the  summer 
vacation.  A  four-weeks'  course  in  railroad 
engineering  during  the  month  of  June  is  re- 
quired. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  t<rm. 

Machines;  resistance  of  materials;  hydrau- 
lics; sewerage;  bridges  and  roofs;  economic 
theory  of  railroad  location;  practical  astron- 
omy, theory;  practical  astronomy,  observa- 
tions; metallurgy;  physical  laboratory  work. 

Second  term. 

Bridge  design;  hydraulics;  hydraulic  mo- 
tors; thermodynamics;  steam  engineering; 
stone  cutting,  theory;  stone  cutting,  plates; 
electrical  engineering;  physical  laboratory 
work:  geology;  law  of  contracts. 

A  graduating  thesis  must  bti  presented 
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SCHEDULE  OP  THE  COURSE  IS  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  studies  of  the  course  in  natural  science  are  identical  with  those  in  civil 
engineering  during  the  first  two  years. 

THIRD  YBAK.  FODKTH   YEAR. 

First  term.  Firtt  term. 

Calculus;  electricity  and  magnetism;  rain-         Metallurgy,  general  metallurgy,  iron  metal- 

walogy,  petrography:  map  drawing;  chem-  lnrgy;  chemistry,  quantitative  analysis,  sm- 

Istry,  qualitative  analysis,  elementary  quan-  alysis  of  commercial  and  industrial  product  4; 

tisallve  analysis.  physical  laboratory  work. 

„         . .  Second  trrm. 

Second  term. 

Physical   laboratory  work;   paleontology: 

Astronomy:  geology,  lithology;  histology;      mineralogy,     determinative;     petrograpb   ; 

chemistry,  organic,   blow-pipe  analysis,  as-      chemistry,   quantitative   analysis,   yolumct- 

sarlng.  rio  and  gravimetric  analysis;   law  of  coa- 

A  thesis  must  be  written  during  the  sum-      tracts. 

mer  vacation.  A  graduating  thesis  must  be  presented. 

Mathematics  and  astronomy.— The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  each  stu- 
dent a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  taught.  The  courses 
are  made  to  bear  as  directly  as  possible  upon  the  training  of  the  engineer.  Dur- 
ing- the  first  year  thorough  instruction  is  given  in  solid  geometry,  higher  al- 
gebra, and  trigonometry.  These  are  followed  by  analytical  geometry  and  differ- 
ential calculus  in  the  second  year ,  and  by  integral  calculus  in  the  third.  Lectures 
on  the  theory  and  various  forms  of  the  slide  rule  are  also  delivered.  In  all  these 
subjects  examples  of  a  practical  nature  are  constantly  given.  The  text-books 
used  are  supplemented  by  notes  prepared  by  the  instructors. 

A  course  in  descriptive  astronomy  is  given  in  the  third  year,  and  that  in 
spherical  and  practical  astronomy  in  the  fourth.  In  the  latter  are  considered 
toe  adjustment  and  use  of  portable  instruments,  correction  of  observations,  de- 
termination of  timo,  latitude,  longitude,  and  tho  meridian,  the  method  of  least 
squares  and  similar  subjects.  The  theory  is  supplemented  by  work  in  the  ob- 
servatory, where  the  use  of  the  sextant,  chronograph,  transit  instrument,  etc., 
is  taught. 

Descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy. — In  this  department  careful  and  thorough 
instruction  is  given  in  freehand  drawing,  lettering,  the  use  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, tinting,  shading,  isometric  and  orthographic  projections,  tracing  and 
making  blue  prints,  the  theory  and  practice  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspect- 
ive, mnchine  construction  and  drawing,  including  gearing  and  the  slide  valve, 
and  stonecutting. 

In  all  these  subjects  a  great  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  the  drawing-room 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  instructor,  and  original  work  sufficient 
to  fix  the  principles  is  required.  Indcscriptive  geometry,  for  instance,  although 
a  lesson  is  assigned  for  each  day  from  the  text-book  the  student  is  seldom  given 
a  problem  found  there,  but  is  required  to  prove  an  original  one  illustrating  the 
same  principles.  Besides  the  drawing  required  in  the  course  in  stonecutting, 
plaster  of  Paris  models  of  arches,  stairways,  etc.,  are  constructed  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

Cliemi&lry. — The  course  in  chemistry,  which  is  obligatory  for  all  students,  con- 
sists of  daily  lectures,  during  the  last  part  of  tho  second  year,  upon  general  in- 
organic chemistry.  These  are  accompanied  by  daily  recitations,  including  the 
solution  of  chemical  problems. 

The  course  in  qualitative  analysis  extends  over  tho  first  half  of  tho.third  year, 
with  laboratory  work  five  days  in  each  week.  During  this  course  the  student 
acquires  ability  to  analytically  examine  ail  tho  ordinary  materials  likely  to  be 
presented  to  bis  attention  during  his  professional  engineering  practice.  He  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  given  charge  of  outside  questions  which  come  to  the  labora- 
tory for  solution.  Blow-pipe  analysis  and  assaying  extend  over  part  of  the 
second  term  of  the  third  year,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  assay  of 

fold  and  silver  and  to  the  recognition  of  such  ores  of  tho  heavy  metals  as  may 
3  met  with  in  the  mining  regions  of  this  country. 

Quantitative  analysis  and  organic  chomistry  are  not  given  to  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  Courses  in  these  subjects  are  given  to  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  to  post  graduates,  and  to  special 
students*  Very  complete  arrangements  make  these  courses  especially  thorough . 
Mineralogy y  geology,  and  metallurgy. — These  subjects  are  taught  by  means  of 
lectures  and  recitations.  An  unusually  fine  collection  of  rocks,  minerals,' and 
designs  for  iron  and  steel  works  add  greatly  to  tho  value  of  the  cowta&a. 
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Physics.— The  course  of  physics  begins  in  the  last  term  of  the  first  year  with 
the  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and  acoustics.  Optics  and  heat  are 
studied  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year,  and  electricity  and  magnetism 
during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year.  These  subjects  are  developed  by  daily 
lectures.  The  studont  uses  a  text-book,  and  is  held  strictly  accountable  for  an 
exact  knowledge  of  its  contents,  but  much  instruction  is  given  additionally  in 
the  lectures,  accompanied  with  full  experimental  illustrations.  He  is  required 
to  take  notes  during  the  course  of  the  lectures  and  to  copy  others  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  blackboards.  In  the  course  of  daily  recitations  problems  are 
frequently  assigned,  and  upon  these  as  well  as  on  demonstrations  of  theory  the 
student  is  required  to  give  both  oral  and  written  explanations.  During  the  first 
term  of  the  second  year  a  course  of  laboratory  work  is  conducted  in  which  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  methods  of  quantitative  measurement,  and  he  thus 
acquires  some  familiarity  with  the  use  of  physical  instruments.  For  each  ex- 
ercise due  preparation  is  made  by  appropriate  reading,  and  a  report  is  written 
which  is  examined  by  the  instructor.  During  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the 
fourth  ye  lr  laboratory  practice  is  continued,  prominence  being  given  to  methods 
in  electrical  and  magnetic  measurement. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year  a  course  in  thermo-dynamics  is 
given  and  this  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the  elements  of  electrical  engineering 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  laboratory  work  in  electrical  measurement. 

Surveying.  —The  student  begins  the  work  in  surveying  during  his  first  year 
at  the  institute.  In  the  second  term  of  this  year  he  is  taught  the  use  of  the 
chain,  tape,  and  compass.  He  also  makes  a  compass  survey  of  a  small  piece  of 
land  which  is  mapped  and  the  area  computed. 

In  the  second  year  the  construction  and  use  of  all  modern  surveying  instru- 
ments, including  transit,  level,  solar  compass  and  attachment,  clinometer,  hand 
level,  aneroid  barometer,  planimetcr,  etc.,  are  taught  in  the  class  room,  as  are 
also  the  various  methods  in  modern  use  of  making  land,  topographical,  hydro- 
graphical,  mine,  and  city  surveys.  In  topographical  surveying,  while  all  methods 
Lretaughtand  the  conditions  rendering  one  method  more  suitable  than  another, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  transit  and  stadia,  and  the  students  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  most  generally  suitable  method.  During  the 
first  term  daily  practice  in  tho  adjustment  and  use  of  the  various  instruments 
before  enumerated  is  given.  Surveys  of  limited  extent  are  executed,  a  me- 
ridian is  established  with  the  solar  compass,  checked  by  stellar  observations, 
and  the  magnetic  declination  of  the  needle  determined. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  class  is  taken  into  the  field  for  four  weeks,  and 
makes  a  complete  topographical  survey  of  an  area  selected  with  reference  to  the 
diversity  of  problems  it  presents.  This  survey  is  also  made  to  include  hydro- 
graphic  work,  as  the  portion  of  the  stream  within  tho  area  chosen  for  work  is 
mapped  from  soundings  and  its  flow  determined. 

deodesy. — Besides  the  course  in  astronomy,  in  which  the  students  are  taught 
to  determine  latitude,  longitude,  time,  etc.,  from  observations  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  a  brief  course  in  geodetic  surveying  is  given  in  the  third  year.  The 
work  includes  the  methods  of  measuring  base  lines,  field  work  of  triangulation, 
adjustment  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals  and  a  discussion  of  tho  figure  of  the 
earth. 

Highway  engineering. — During  the  third  year  there  is  given  a  course  in  high- 
way engineering,  in  which  is  discussed  the  location,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  country  roads  and  city  streets,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  paving  materials  and  spec  ill  cat  ions  for  each,  and  a  study  is  made  of. the 
various  road  laws  in  force  and  their  adequacy.  A  special  course  of  fifteen  lec- 
tures on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  country  roads  is  offered  to  persons 
of  mature  years  and  is  designed  for  road  overseers  and  othors  having  to  do  with 
this  class  of  work. 

Railroad  engineering.— The  subject  of  railroad  engineering  is  begun  in  the 
third  year  with  a  theoretical  course  in  railroad  curves,  turnouts,  and  minor 
structures,  and  the  staking  out  and  computation  of  railway  earthwork.  The 
course  also  includes  a  discussion  of  tho  method  of  making  railway  location  sur- 
veys, and  a  contour  map  is  furnished  the  student  on  which  he  projects  a  location 
line  and  makes  an  estimate  of  materials  and  cost.  This  theoretical  course  is 
followed  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  four  weeks  of  field  practice  in  railroad  sur- 
veying, during  which  a  preliminary  survey  is  made  and  mapped,  a  location  pro- 
jected and  run  in,  tho  work  staked  out,  quantities  computed,  and  cost  estimated. 
A  line  from  3  to  8  miles  in  length  is  usually  located,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  railroad  officials  interested  in  tho  institute,  the  classes  not  infrequently  have 
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an  actually  contemplated  line  to  examine,  which  secures  an  interest  and  faith- 
f illness  not  always  obtained  on  a  mere  "  practice  "  line. 

In  tlie  fourth  year  the  eubject  generally  known  as  Economic  Theory  of  Rail- 
road Location,  embracing  the  items  of  train  resistance  and  the  effect  of  grades, 
curves,  and  length  of  line  on  operation  is  thoroughly  studied,  together  with  the 
correlative  subjects  of  economic  construction,  maintenance  of  way,  etc.    Numer- 
ous problems  are  given  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  a  short  thesis,  comparing 
two  or  more  possible  locations  for  a  line,  the  data  for  which  are  given,  is  writ- 
ten.   The  students  also  discuss  in  the  light  of  the  now  knowledge  the  location 
made  the  previous  vear.    In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  given  in  the  fourth 
year  a  comprehensive  series  of  lectures  on  railway  signals,  embracing  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  block  signals  and  interlocking  signals  for  yards, 
crossings,  etc. 

Summer  courses. — It  is  believed  that  the  summer  courses  in  surveying  in  the 
second  and  third  years  are  particularly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  continuous 
•nd  practical  character  of  the  work.  The  student  is  employed  all  day  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  methods  used  both  in  the  topographical  and  railroad 
surveys  embody  the  latest  modern  practice.  The  work  is  usually  located  in  the 
Adirondack  foothills,  and  forms  the  most  enjoyable  and  hoaltnf ul  as  well  as 
™uable  portion  of  the  surveying  instruction.  These  courses  are  open  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  special  students  who  show  themselves  competent  to  perform  the 
work. 

Tojiographical  drawing. — Topographical  drawing  is  taught  in  the  first,  second, 
and-  third  years  of  the  course.  In  the  first  year  the  student  leirns  to  make  the 
various  topographical  symbols,  both  in  penand  ink  and  in  color.  In  the  second 
veapJ.  in  connection  with  the  courso  in  surveying,  ho  maps  small  areas  from  notes 
furnished  him,  measures  and  computes  the  areas  and  draws  contours,  projects 
grades,  and  computes  volum 33  of  earthwork  involved  in  surface  grading.  He 
fcjso  makes  a  skeleton  map  of  the  summer  survey.  In  the  third  year  he  com- 
pletes this  map  and  also  makes  in  the  field  the  map  of  the  railroad  survey.  The 
1186  of  the  planimeter  and  the  various  diagrams  for  estimating  areas  and  earth- 
work are  taught. 

'.  Rational  mechanics. — At  tho  conclusion  of  the  course  in  Integral  Calculus  dur- 

j°£  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  instruction  in  Rational  Mechanics  begins. 

p1  tfcxis  course,  which  extends  over  a  part  of  two  terms,  with  recitations  and 

1™*1-- res  every  day,  the  fundamental  theoretic  principles  of  statics,  cinematics 

dynamics  which  underlie  and  form  the  foundation  of  all  branches  of  engi- 

neei*ing  are  taught.    The  higher  treatises  and  text  books  supplemented  by  notes 

are  u^ed.    The  method  of  instruction,  which  applies  as  well  to  the  technical  sub- 

j^t-s  in  the  department  of  mechanics  as  to  tho  rational,  is  as  follows:  The  class 

^ivided  into  sections  and  each  section,  after  a  combined  lecture  and  thorough 

""^ '•rogation  by  tho  professor  in  charge,  goes  to  the  assistant  for  a  recitation 

on^^rtain  selected  parts  of  tho  subject.    The  assistant  requires  each  student 

f??*1  day  to  put  one  of  these  articles  on  tho  blackboard  and  explain  it.    During 

i   {?  Explanation  he  is  interrogated  upon  the  principles  involved. 

thl  **"urturw' — The  theory  of  structures  is  taught  during  the  last  term  of  the 

buV+*^ear'    This  includes  tho  equiiibrum  and  stability  of  frames,  chords,  arches, 

°~^ Besses,  chimneys,  abutments,  piers,  retaining  walls,  dams,  etc.    Analytical 

fp*  Graphical  methods  of  treatment  are  elaborated.    A  treatise  on  masonry  con- 

*™L*Jotion  is  also  used  as  a  text- book,  and  the  strength,  properties,  and  cost  of 

F|p*^nt,  mortar,  concrete,  brick,  and  stone  masonry,  together  with  all  tho  more 

,    J^Ortant  kinds  of  foundations,  are  considered. 

ffirk^^ance  °f  fttfltenak. — The  elasticity  and  resistance  of  the  materials  of  en- 
j^^flring  are  considered  during  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year.    The  f  unda- 
r?  tal  equations  of  the  theory  of  flexure  are  first  determined  and  applied  to  a 
"Tp^idcration  of  the  strength  of  simply  supported  and  continuous  beams  and  of 
pP^V  nuis-    Practical  formulae  for  the  strength  of  beams  are  determined,  and  the 
A?*    *  *me  *on*  co^umn  formula  and  those  of  Gordon  and  Euler  are  deduced. 
uik11^011  **      so  P*^  *°  *k°  graphical  representation  of  the  strength  of  col- 
li?*1?*   Theoretical  formulae  for  torsion  are  developed  and  applied  to  a  consid- 
^^•tion  of  the  strength  of  shafting.    The  design  of  riveted  "joints  for  boiler 
*r<*  tube  work  is  taken  up  and  the  proper  size  and  pitch  of  rivets  determined. 
Its1  ^e  Practical  P*"**1  °*  *he  subject  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  elastic  limit, 
\  wPato  res^stance»  and  other  properties  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  malleablo- 
>*     *ron'  8*ee^«  Dronze>  copper,  and  other  metals  in  tension,  compression,  and 
Bnear  are  studied,  and  the  students  are  required  to  make  experiments  on  the 
testing  machine  and  determine  their  properties  as  above  outlined.    Tho  value 
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of  wood,  stone,  brick,  etc.,  for  use  as  materials  of  engineering  is  investig" 
and  each  student  also  determines  the  strength  of  cement  by  the  use  of  acec 
testing  machine.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  fracture  and  appearance  of  me 
and  also  to  the  effect  of  repetition  end  reversal  of  stress. 

Bridges  and  roofs. — The  course  on  bridges  and  roofs  is  given  in  the  firsl 
second  terms  of  the  fourth  year.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  theo> 
stresses.  In  this  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  calculation  of  str« 
in  plate  girders,  in  Howe,  Pratt,  Whipple,  and  lattice  bridges,  and  in  trusses 
curved  chords;  also  in  cantilever,  suspension,  and  draw  bridges,  and  in  vai 
kind  of  roof  trusses.  Analytical  and  graphical  methods  and  the  method  of  w 
concentrations  and  of  panel  loads  are  used.  Details  and  connections  are  c 
fully  considered  and  studied  from  the  very  large  collection  of  blue  prin 
existing  structures  of  all  kinds  in  possession  of  the  institute,  A  set  of  br 
specifications  forms  a  part  of  the  course  upon  which  recitations  are  requJ 
and  hand-books  of  bridge  and  iron  works  are  used  for  reference.  During 
course  the  class  is  taken  out  for  an  examination  and  comparison  of  various  si 
of  bridges  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  bridge  shop  is  also  visited  and  the  mach 
and  methods  of  manufacture  explained. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  in  the  second  term  i3  taken  up  with  the  dc 
of  bridges  and  parts  of  bridges.    The  student  makes  all  the  calculations 
complete  shop  drawings  of  the  work  in  hand,  each  bridge  being  different  f 
the  others,  and  tracings  and  blue  printajLre  finally  made.    It  is  thus  seen 
the  course  is  thoroughly  practical  in  its  character. 

Hydraulics  and  hydraulic  motors. — This  subject  is  taught  in  the  fourth  y 
It  includes  hydrology,  hydrostatics,  theoretical  hydraulics,  the  flow  of  w 
through  orifices,  over  weirs  and  dams,  through  tubes  and  pipes,  and  in 
duits,  canals,  and  rivers,  the  measurement  and  cost  of  water  power,  the  dynf 
pressure  of  flowing  water,  hydraulic  motors,  and  the  general  principles  of  n 
hydromechanics.  Numerous  examples  illustrating  the  principles  are  ei 
In  the  direction  of  water-supply  engineering  there  are  considered  general  i 
fall  statistics,  precipitation,  evaporation,  the  collection  and  storage  of  water, 
its  impurities;  the  practical  construction  of  waterworks,  including  reser 
embankments,  waste  weirs,  partition  walls,  conduits,  distributing  systems, 
the  various  methods  of  filtering.  The  delivery  of  water  by  pumps  is  here  tou< 
upon,  though  this  matter  is  more  thoroughly  treated  in  the  course  on  thest 
engine.  The  theory  and  efficiency  of  the  various  forms  of  water  wheels  an 
vestigated  and  the  students  are  instructed  with  regard  to  the  different  kin< 
turbines,  with  their  draft  tubes,  diffusers,  and  governors. 

They  are  required  to  measure  the  flow  of  adjacent  streams  by  means  of  w< 
and  thus  practically  to  find  the  discharge.  Practice  in  the  measurement  of 
velocity  of  streams  by  means  of  current  motors  and  floats  is  also  given, 
models  of  valves,  motors,  practical  working  turbines,  etc.,  add  value  to  the 
struction.  The  subject  of  aerodynamics  is  also  taken  up  in  this  course  and 
flow  of  air  through  orifices,  and  in  pipes,  blowing  engines,  the  relations  be tv 
the  velocity  and  pressure  of  tho  wind,  anemometers,  windmills,  etc.,  are  stud 

Sewerage  systems. — The  design  of  sewerage  systems  is  taken  up  in  the  foi 
year.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  different  systems  is  n 
and  tho  conditions  under  which  each  should  bo  used  explained.  The  var 
methods  of  sewage  disposal  are  exemplified  and  their  efficiencv  discussed, 
effect  of  the  surface  and  magnitude  of  area  drained  in  connection  with  the  i 
imum  rainfall  is  considered,  and  main  and  branch  sewers  for  the  separate 
combined  systems  are  proportioned  and  their  cost  determined.  The  mate) 
of  construction,  foundations  required,  methods  of  laying,  and  description 
details,  such  as  branches,  manholes,  catch-basins,  etc.,  are  also  given. 

Steam  engineering. —The  course  in  steam  engineering  is  given  during  the 
term  of  the  fourth  year.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  dv  a  well-known 
suiting  mechanical  engineer.  The  properties  of  steam  are  first  elaborated, 
afterwards  the  details  and  construction  of  the  various  engines  and  boiiei 
ordinary  use  considered.  The  strength  of  their  parts  are  calculated  and  t 
general  operation  explained.  The  course  also  includes  pumping  mach  in 
The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  drawings,  photographs,  and  hand-books, 
books  of  reference  are  used  for  consultation.  Each  student  makes  a  gen 
design  for  a  locomotive,  pumping,  marine,  or  other  form  of  engine,  though 
tailed  drawings  are  not  expected.  He  is  also  required  to  take  indicator 
grams  from  some  engine  and  determine  from  them  its  power.  Examinatioi 
various- forawof  steam  tmgines  in  the  vicinity  are  also  made  under  the  dlrec 
of  the  instructor.  * 
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Theses. — A  thesis  on  some  technical  subject  must  be  written  by  each  student 
during  each  summer  vacation. 

A  graduating  thesis,  which  must  be  either  a  review  of,  or  a  design  for,  a  ma- 
"  Jf?116'  structure,  plant,  system,  or  process  belonging  to  a  department  of  scien- 
tific or  practical  technics  is  also  required. 

tegrces  conferred.— The  annual  register  of  the  institute  for  1893  contains  the 
l0*}°wing  clauses  in  relation  to  the  conferring  of  degrees: 

•Fh©  institute  will  confer  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  or  of  bachelor  of  science 
upon  all  its  future  graduates  who  shall  have  completed  the  course  leading  to 
wen  decrees,  or  to  either  of  them. 

U)  The  candidate  must  have  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
Jfa*die8of  the  course  in  civil  engineering  or  in  that  lending  to  the  degree  of 
«*chelor  of  science. 

(2)  His  thesis  must  have  been  approved  by  the  faculty. 

(3)  He  must  have  paid  all  dues  to  the  institute . 
W  JBe  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Buildinqs  and  property.— The  institute  has  at  present  six  buildings  in  use  for 
f UrP08es  of  instruction:  the  main  building,  the  Winslow  Laboratory,  the  Ran- 
*en  House,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Alumni 

v  -p*o  main  building  is  115  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  in 
5f 'j?ht.  It  contains  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  and  thelabora- 
J?r*es  of  the  Department  of  Physics.    The  main  hall  of  the  institution,  where 

rS  fading  of  theses  takes  place,  is  also  in  this  building. 
t*  |    °  Winslow  Laboratory  is  77  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
j**  is  devoted  to  the  Department  of  Chemistry.    The  first  story  contains  rooms 
°r  quantitative  analysis  and  special  investigations,  and  also  furnaces  for  the 
*«?C*  in  assaying.    Tne  second  story  contains  the  general  laboratory  for  quali- 
££*i?Q  analysis  and  rooms  for  chemical  balances  and  for  the  instructor  in  charge. 
A~*°  third  story  contains  the  general  lecture  ball,  a  recitation  room,  a  room  for 
0? ^apparatus  used  in  the  lectures  on  general  chemistry,  and  an  office  for  the  use 
J^~-e  instructors  in  the  department:  In  this  room  there  is  a  carefully  selected 
**®JBial  chemical  library. 
c^f  *ho  William  Proudfit  Observatory  is  an  astronomical  observatory, consisting 
J~?*  central  part  40  feet  square,  with  north,  pouth,  and  east  wings.    It  is  70  feet 
^~**S  and  CO  feet  in  depth.    It  is  well  equipped  with  instruments  for  use  in 
**€Tineering  instruction,  containing  a  transit  instrument,  chromometer,  chro- 
me *"nph,  clocks,  and  sextant. 
'       ™he  Ranken  House  is  43  feet  square  and  two  stories  in  height.    It  is  used  as 
r*  Mechanical  laboratory,  and  contains  machines  for  the  testing  of  the  various 

SJ**8  an<^  °*  coment'>  stone,  wood,  etc. 
I^^he  Gymnasium  is  80  feet  wide  and  two  stories  high.  The  first  story  contains 
•SS^ling  alleys,  sponge  and  shower  baths,  a  dressing  room,  and  a  reception  room. 
li»?e  whole  of  the  second  story,  30  feet  in  height  is  taken  up  by  the  gymnasium 
5?^0per,  which  has  a  gallery  with  a  racing  track  and  is  fitted  up  with  the  best 
"^^^terns  of  Dr.  Sargent's  gymnastic  apparatus. 

£f/3?he  Alumni  Building  is  about  50  feet  square  and  three  stories  in  height. 
■tJ^*8  fireproof  throughout,  having  concrete  floors  and  brick  partition  walls. 

**Q  first  floor  contains  a  library,  a  room  for  the  trustees  and  the  transaction  of 

""[oral  executive  business,  and  one  for  the  office  of  the  director.    The  second 

third  floors  contain  the  geological,  mineralogical,  and  general  natural  his- 


■jjf^y   collections.    There  is  also  a  lecturo  room  for  the  professor  of  geology  on 
^^socond  floor. 

a,A«  Library.— The  library,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  fireproof 
5jtJ^Jjmi  Building,  is  strictly  technical  in  its  character.  It  consists  of  about 
v^~QO  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  maps,  and  consists  of  many 
j^fj^ble  scientific  works,  including  the  publications  of  foreign  and  American 


llY^etics,  and  bound  volumes  of  various  technical  journals.  The  professional 
fcic?**1^  °*  *^e  e  Alexander  L.  Holley  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  institu- 
bl  **  and  forms  a  part  of  its  collection.  The  books  and  pamphlets  are  accessi- 
Gv^  V>  all  members  of  the  institute,  and  the  reading  room  attached  contains  the 
f^rT^^^nt  numbers  of  all  the  more  valuable  scientific  publications  of  this  and  other 
^^  tries. 

^Ji&ruments  and  apparatus.— The  institution  possesses  valuable  collections  of 


^Z^^ing8,  models,  instruments,  and  machines  for  purposes  of  illustration  and 
^f^tfucUon  in  its  various  departments.    The  total  value  of  its  property  is  esti- 
at  $350,000. 
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Importance  of  the  sehooL— The  importance  of  this  institution  In  the  educational 
history  of  the  country  is  well  known.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  method*  of 
instruction  and  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  required,  but  also  to  the  splen- 
did work  of  its.  graduates  as  engineers  and  teachers  of  science.  In  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1892,  entitled,  A  Partial  Record  of  the  Work  of  Graduates  of  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  are  gives  the  names  of  33  presidents,  121  vice- 
presidents,  managers,  and  superintendents,  and  69  chief  engineers  of  railroad 
companies,  steel  and  iron  works,  bridge  companies,  waterworks,  electric  com- 
panies, mining  companies,  sewerage  systems,  canals,  etc.,  who  have  graduated 
at  the  school;  also  of  f>  State  geologists  and  56  professors  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  pamphlet  also  shows  that  the  graduates  of  the  school  have  been  connected 
as  designers  and  constructors  with  nearly  all  the  larger  bridge  companies  and 
great  bridges  in  the  country  r  and  that  they  have  in  responsible  positions  helped 
to  build  and  equip  109,000  miles  of  the  railroad  systems  of  North  America,  be- 
side many  miles  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  One  hundred  and  ninety  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  have  become  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  It  received  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  the  only  grand  prize 
given  to  engineering  schools  of  the  United  States. 

That  it  is  widely  known  us  a  school  of  science  maybe  inferred  from  the  resi- 
dences of  its  students,  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Number  and  distribution  of  graduates.— Including  the  class  of  1893  there  have 
been  1,093  graduates,  of  whom  837  are  alive  and  256  are  dead;  947  received  the 
decree  of  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.)  The  graduates  are  practicing  their  profession 
in  47  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  18  foreign 
countries. 

Beside  the  General  Alumni  Association  of  the  Institute  there  are  associations 
of  graduates  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Instructors  and  students. — The  Annual  Register  for  1893  contains  the  names  of 
18  professors  and  instructors,  8  lecturers  and  206  students. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST 

POINT,1 


By  Edward  S.  Holden, 
Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal 


It  i3  not  long  since  we  were  reading  in  the  newspapers  daily  telegrams  from 
the  seat  of  tha  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest.  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  peace- 
ful settlements  a  rebellion  sprang  up  suddenly.  Several  thousand  Indians  left 
their  reservations,  bent  on  war.  Our  small  and  scattered  Army  was  called  upon 
to  suppress  the  rising,  and  in  a  few  weeks  this  was  accomplished.  The  country 
1b  now  at  peace.  Tha  Indians  are  raled  justly,  firmly,  and  honestly,  by  a  couple 
of  Army  officers;  in  a  few  months  we  shall  have  forgotten  the  whole  matter.  As 
I  read  the  telegrams  day  by  day  it  seemed  to  me  that  several  important  points 
were  missed  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  sendin  %  them .  Here  was  a  rising  which 
if  anyway  successful  would  cost  hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars.  All 
the  expense  of  life  and  money  was  saved  by  our  little  Army  directed  by  a  Tew 
competent  officers.  I  have  not  seen  it  clearly  brought  out  that  the  wholo  cost 
of  our  military  establishment  for  a  long  term  of  years  would  be  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  so  prompt  and  peaceful  a  solution.  The  confidence  felt  in  our  officers 
was  an  unconscious  compliment  to  their  efficiency,  but  it  seemed  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  more  closely  just  why  the  confidence 
was  felt,  and  just  how  they  came  to  be  efficient.  Efficiency  is  not  a  natural  gift 
but  is  an  acquired  talent.  In  thinking  of  this  petty  war  (which  came  very  close 
to  being  serious),  and  in  asking  myself  these  verv  nuestions.  I  reviewed  in  my 
own  mind  the  course  of  training  at  our  National  Military  School  and  saw  clearly 
how  it  is  that  our  young  men  are  taught  to  be  prompt,  efficient,  faithful,  and 
thorough.  And  I  nave  thought  that  others  might  be  interested  in  a  sketch  of 
the  training  of  the  cadet  at  our  War  School,  especially  as  it  is  not  always 
understood. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  methods  adopted  at  West  Point  in  developing 
moral  character  chiefly,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  unexplained  (for  the  sake 
of  brevity)  many  points  which  might  cause  those  unfamiliar  with  its  work  to 
think  thnt  the  intellectual  development  of  the  student  may  suffer.  That  it  does 
not  so  suffer  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  show,  either  by  results  (f-.ee  the  table  of  civil 
occupations  of  graduates,  following)  or  by  argument.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
latter  question  can  not  be  thoroughly  discussed  here.  I  therefore  beg  my  read- 
ers to  take  it  for  granted  that  along  with  the  moral  results  which  I  shall  exam- 
ine in  detail,  capital  intellectual  results  are  attained.  These  points  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  in  reading  the  present  paper. 

The  candidates  to  the  Academy  are  appointed  one  from  each  Congressional 
district  in  the  United  States  and  ten  "at  largo  "  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  a  full  corps  would  now  consist  of  about  350  members.  This 
method  of  appointment  secures  an  entirely  representative  body.  The  Ameri- 
ican  people  are  exactly  typified  by  the  entering  class  of  each  year.  The  age  of 
entrance  must  be  between  17  and  22  years. 


•  I  reprint  here  the  excellent  article  of  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  Lick  Observatory,  with 
bis  permission.    It  appeared  first  In  the  Overland  Monthly.— W.  T.  Harris,  CommisHoiier. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  selection  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  except 
the  candidates  should  be  physically  sound  and  that  they  should  be  able  to 
a  simple  examination  in  English,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geogra 
and  American  history  only.    Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  entering  class  of  say 
hundred  members,  who  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Maine 
Oregon  and  Louisiana;  who  have  been  educated  at  all  kinds  of  schools,  puL 
and  private;  who  represent  all  Classes  of  society  from  the  cultured  to  the  ' 
rant,  from  the  very  rich  to  the  extremely  poor,  and  whose  homes  may  1 
beon  the  simplest  cottages  or  one  of  the  brownstone  palaces  of  New  Yor 
Boston. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  motley  assemblage  as  to  their. ox te 
looks  and  fashions.    Intsriorly  there  is  equal  variety.    Lids  stand  side  by 
who  have  had  the  most  delicate  moral  nurture,  or  none  at  all;  who  are  ] 
and  simple,  or  already  far  on  the  road  to  dissipation:  who  are  models  of  tr 
fulness  and  modesty,  or  already  shifty  contrivers  of  escapes  from  duty  and 
gations.    There  is  a  representation  of  every  possible  class  of  American  yo 
and  all  tho  inequalities  of  our  society  are  repeated  here.    I  wish  to  insist  u 
this  now,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  material  may  be  thoroughly  com 
hended,  and  in  order  that  the  result  at  tho  end  of  the  four  years  may  be* 
preciated. 

In  a  few  days,  the  entrance  examinations  are  over,  and  the  diss  is  reduv- 
to  fifty  or  sixty  who  are  to  begin  thoir  four  years  of  probation.     Tho  exte 
inequalities  have  all  vanished  as  if  by  magic.    Each  cadet  is  dressed  prec 
like  every  other  cadet;  each  has  precisely  the  same  duties  as  every  ol 
each  lives  in  a  room  precisely  like  every  other  room;  no  one  U  allowed  to 
nish  his  quarters  in  any  but  tho  prescribed  way,  with  very  plain  materials  i 
and  issued  at  tho  Academy.     No  express  parcels  from  wealthy  homes 
be  received.    No  ono  is  allowed  to  have  money.     At  the  best  he  can 
have  credit,  on  a  pass  book,  and  this  credit  can  not  be  utilized  without  s_ 
permission.    In  a  week  every  sign  of  external  inequality  has  absolutely 
fshed.    It  never  returns  so  long  as  the  cadet  remains  a  cadet.     After  his  gr 
uation,  wealth  or  social  position  may  count.    Until  that  time,  no  external  c 
cumstanccs  disturb  tho  absolute  personal  equality  of  every  member  of 
class.    There  are  personal  inequalities  formed  by  the  cadets  themselves  be twe* 
class  and  class. 

Bach  higher  class  maintains  (and  in  general  deserves  to  maintain)  a  super!** 
standing  to  every  lower  one.  Official  inequalities  are  created  by  the  appoint 
rapnt  of  the  best  men  of  tho  second  year  to  bo  corporals,  of  tho  third  year  to  "be 
sergeants,  of  the  fourth  year  to  bo  company  officers — but  theso  positions  can  be 
attained  by  good  scholarship  and  by  soldiery  bearing,  and  in  no  other  way. 
Theso  rewards  aro  open  to  all  on  absolutely  equal  terms.  In  the  class-rooms 
the  same  equality  exists.  The  cadets  are  divided  into  small  sections  of  eight 
or  ten  members  for  the  purnosj  of  instruction.  Each  section  is  presided  over 
by  some  young  officer  of  the  Army,  chosen  for  his  ability.  The  professor  in 
charge  of  a  department  visits  all  the  section  rooms  frequently.  Every  two  days 
or  oftenor  each  student  recites  in  tho  presence  of  his  professor.  The  most  ac- 
curate record  of  the  scholarly  performance  in  the  section-room  is  kept  by  the 
instructor  and  checked  and  verified  by  tho  professor,  so  that  it  is  certain  that 
the  scalo  of  marking  is  tho  sime  throughout  the  class.  The  lowest  man  in  the 
first  section  is  always  a  little  better  than  tho  highest  ono  in  the  second.  Abso- 
lute and  complete  justice  is  attained  in  this  way  more  nearly  than  in  any  other 
organization  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  toseo  and  study.  I  have  novor  heard 
it  seriously  questioned  by  student,  officer,  or  professor.  Once  each  week  the 
marks  of  each  cadet  for  o very  recitation  are  publicly  posted.  Thus  every  student 
can  compare  his  work  with  that  of  overy  other  raombcr  of  his  class.  He  knows 
from  week  to  week  exactly  what  he  has  bo?n  doing,  and  thus  exactly  what  he 
must  accomplish  in  the  future  to  attain  any  given  excellence.  Tho  sections  con- 
sist of  8  to  10  members.  The  recitations  are  from  sixty  to  ninety  minutes  long, 
depending  upon  tho  topic  in  hand.  Therefore  c  ich  eadot  is  cailod  upon  every 
day,  and  tho  quality  of  his  work  is  thoroughly  tested. 

The  certainty  that  he  must  recite  each  day,  and  that  no  failure  can  possibly  be 
hidden,  obliges  eich  student  to  preparo  his  lessons  with  a  thoroughness  and 
faithfulness  which  is  not  attained  at  any  other  institution  of  learning  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  effect  on  the  moral  character  is  immediate  and  admir- 
able. Tho  cadet  learns  in  tho  recitation  room,  as  overy  where  else,  not  to  shirk 
his  duty,  and  ho  learns  what  few  in  civil  life  learn  so  early,  namely,  that  overy 
shortcoming  in  the  course  of  duty  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  its  corresponding 
penalty. 
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A.  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  recitation  not  only  receives  a  low  "  mark, ''but  it 
is  treated  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  also,  and  con  tine  men  t  to  quarters  during  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  afternoons  is  given  as  a  punishment  for  such  failure ;.  Twice 
during  each  academic  year  the:  e  are  public  written  and  oral  examinations  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  faculty. 

A.  mark  is  assigned  for  the  performance  of  the  student  at  the  examination 
also.  If  the  sum  of  all  his  marks  in  any  study  is  above  a  certain  quantity  the 
cadet  is  proficient,  and  he  receives  a  class  1  ank  in  thatstudy  depending  upon  his 
performance  during  the  year,  or  it  may  be  on,  his  performance  during  a  period 
of  two  years— for  important  subjects  like  mathematics  are  studied  for  the  whole 
of  two  years.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  deficient,  another  c ireful  ex  mination 
under  the  eye  of  the  whole  faculty  is  given  to  him  and  the  resultof  this  decides 
whether  he  shall  ).e  dropped  altogether  (and  thus  lose  all  hoj)e  of  rank  in  the 
Army)  or  turned  back  to  the  class  below  his  own  (thus  losing  one  year's  promo- 
tion). 

None  whoaredefici  ntaro  permitted  to  go  on  with  their  classes.  These  severe 
penalties  are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  every  student.  They  are  adminis- 
tered with  perfect  justice,  and  with  inexorable  certainty  and  with  promptness. 
A  few  weeks  of  inattention  to  duty  will  subject  the  careless  student  to  them,  and 
**o  knows  precisely  what  the  result  of  carelessness  will  be.  Hence  the  idle,  the 
^^Feless,  and  the  vicious  aro  soon  eliminated  from  thy  school:  the  others  are 
orought  forward  to  a  high  point  of  diligent  s.nd  persevering  attention  to  duty. 
Good  intellectual  performance  is  a  duty.  The  Government  is  at*  onsid  or  able  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  a  cadet  at  the  Academy.  The  plain  question  is,  Is  it  worth 
^hile  to  bo  at  this  o.itlay  for  the  promise  and  the  performance  of  this  particu- 
**^  student?1  The  daily  test  in  the  class  rooms  and  the  periodical  examinations 
^swer  this  question  definitively. 

,    To  complete  the  consideration  of  this  part  o:  my  subject  it  is  necessary  to  say 
«.°wthe  graduating  class  rank  is  obtained.     The  four  or  live  highest  of  each 
ITJ^duating  class  are  assigned  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  next  to  the  artillery, 
*«e  next  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry.    The  desirability  and  precedence  of  the 
"Afferent  arms  of  the  service  (with  respect  to  their  consideration,  privileges, 
Ppy,  etc.)  is  in  this  order.    Moreover,  tlie  cadets  are  allowed  to  select  the  de- 
arable  regiments  in  e  ich  branch  of  service  according  to  their  class  rank.    Pro- 
motion in  one  regiment  may  come  several  years  before  promotion  in  another, 
*tc.     Hence  tho  graduating  class  rank  is  of  immediate  importance  to  the  cadet. 
**•  is  fixed  as  follows:  From  his  record  in  each  subject,  as  mathematics,  physics, 
ft*p-,  a  rank  in  that  subject  is  assigned  to  each  student.    From  tho  aggregate  of 
***  these  special  proficiencies  a  general  proficiency  is  deduced.     This  latter 
*|J*rk  fixes  the  graduating  class  rank.     Thus  tho  difference  between  No.  5  and 
J*°-  6  in  a  class  may  have  been  decided  by  a  week  or  even  by  a  single  day  of  care- 
J®88  work  two,  three,  or  four  years  before  tho  time  of  graduation;  and  this  dif- 
'^reiice  may  make  a  marked  change  in  the  future  of  the  young  officer.    Instead 
or  important  and  responsible  eervlco  in  the  Engineers,  he  may  have  slowerpro- 
y^otion,  less  pay,  and  loss  desirable  service  in  another  arm  of  the  service.    This 
?  Perfectly  recognized  by  all  tho  students.    They  therefore  recognize  tho  per- 
Ie<?t  j\  etice  of  the  final  award.    Little  is  said  to  them  of  tho  importance  of  their 
Jork  in  this  respect.    The  natural  effect  of  certain  conduct  is  completely  un- 
Jkrstood  by  all,  and  it  follows  with  a  certainty  and  a  justice  which  is  practically 
**rtect.    It  trains  each  student  in  the  heathen  virtues  of  fortitude  and  justice 
J*^°  other  system  can.    It  is  tho  natural  system— the  system  of  nature— ulti- 
ID*teci. 

I  ttiay  now  turn  to  tho  more  strictly  military  education  of  tho  cadet,  and  here 
¥***!  we  shall  see  the  natural  system  of  training  in  full  operation.  Here,  as  in 
■jj®   account  of  the  mentil  work  required  of  the  students,  I  shall  specially  con- 

<jejx»  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  building  up  of  a  character  and  on  the  de- 
e^pment  of  the  simpler  and  sturdier  moral  virtues. 

«**  method  which  is  so  successful  in  training  somo  of  these,  is  applicable  to 
"J^^Sition  in  all  the  others.  The  conduct,  the  whole  official  conduct,  of  each 
SJvJ^to  the  subject  of  record,  just  as  his  proficiency  in  a  study  like  chemistry  or 

ln<vh  aPPe*ra  to  mo  that  this  aspect  of  school  life  should  bo  placed  frequently  before  students 
JJ^V**r  State  colleges.  It  costs  the  State  WOO  to  f500  per  year  for  each  student.  The  plain  ques- 
JoSU-  **  ■oswered  for  each  Individual  student  Is,  Is  he  worth  94W  t:>  the  State,  or  is  he  likely 
mTf  i  I*  he  Is  not,  then  his  place  should  be  tilled  by  one  who  Is. 

frtnj*-e  *»ual  lax  system  encourages  the  student  to  consider  the  State  as  bound  to  take  care  of 

■"■*••  and  tends  to  extinguish  his  manly  independence. 
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It  is  recognized  that  the  official  conduct  required  L*  necessarily  difficult^ 
tho  now  comer  to  follow,  and  hence  this  record  his  no  effect  on  his  gradual 
rank  until  after  the  student  has  been  six  months  in  the  Academy.    Moreover^ 
conduct— discipline— in  the  last  year  of  his  course  is  counted  twice  as  impor 
as  his  conduct  in  any  other  year.  ^ 

This  is  r-8  it  should  be.    To  obtain  a  numerical  standard  of  conduct,  \eQOLMZ~^2 
is  had  to  a  system  of  demerit  marks.    Good,  that  is  perfect  conduct,  is  expects  t 
of  all,  and  no  credit  is  given  for  it.     Any  failure  in  conduct  has  a  certain  numb^  . 
of  demerits  attached  to  it.     "Lata  at  roll  call"  would  c.irry  1  or  2  demerit^ 
"  absent,''  10;  slight  untidiness  in  dress,  1;  inattention  in  ranks  o:*  in  recitation  ^ 
5,  and  so  on. 

A  cadet  may  obtain  125  demorit  m:irko  between  June  1  and  December  31  («< 
period  which  includes  service  in  camp)  and  90  between  January  1  and  May  31  (in 
barracks)  without  incurring  any  serious  consequences.  His  class  r;:nk  will  be 
lowered  just  as  if  ho  hud  partially  failed  in  a  study  like  chemistry  or  physics, 
and  ho  must  suffer  tho  confinements  to  quarters  on  Saturdays,  etc.,  which  are 
attached  as  punishments  to  certain  offenses  in  addition  to  demerit;  but  his 
standing  as  a  membor  of  tho  school  is  only  lowered,  not  endangered.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  more  t4  domerit "  than  these  maxima,  he  is  reported  as  deficient  in 
conduct:  his  case  is  specially  considered,  and  he  is  either  suspended  or  dismissed. 

Let  us  see  the  process  by  which  those  marks  are  assigned.  Any  "offense"— 
as  for  example,  "  lato  at  parade  roll  cill'  —  is  noted  by  the  proper  officer  (nearly 
always  a  cadet  officer,  not  an  officer  of  the  Army)  and  is  reported  in  writing  to 
one  of  tho  army  officers.  Tho  ''offenses"  for  each  day  are  posted  on  a  certain 
bulletin  board.  An  '*  explanation"  in  writingis  required  for  each  offense.  Not 
to  render  such  an  explanation  is  itself  an  offense.  If  there  is  no  oxcuse,  the 
return  to  be  made  is: 


O.lense :  Lato  at  parade  roll  call. 
Explanation:  No  sulllcient  excuse. 
(Signed) 


A,  B., 

Cadet  fourth  class.  J)  Company. 


Eich  cadet  must  therefore  examine  his  official  conscience,  so  tosay,  regularly, 
and  record  tho  results  of  his  examination.  Ill  feeling  io  avoided,  as  the  whole 
transaction  is  carried  on  in  writing,  and  there  are  no  (or  fewj  personal  repri- 
mands. 

Let  us  now  see  how  rigid  a  system  this  is.  Take  the  one  matter  of  tardiness. 
A  cadet  will  attend  the  following  roll  calls  daily:  Reveille  roll  call,  breakfast 
(and  formation  after  breakfast-;  class  formation  at  i)  a.  m.  (and  formation  after 
this  recitation):  class  formation  at  11  a.  m.  (and  formation  after  this  recitation); 
dinner  roll  call  (and  formation  after  dinner);  class  formation  at  2  p.  m.  (and 
formation  after  this  recitation):  drill  roll  call  about  4  p.m.;  parade  roll  call 
about  (>  p.  m.;  supper  roll  call  (and  formation  after  supper)-  These  are  the  regu- 
lar roll  calls  of  every  day  during  the  month  devoted  to  study.  In  camp  life 
there  are  oven  more.  Thero  are  fifteon  opportunities  daily  to  be  *c  late."  By 
improving  all  these  opportunities  for  six  days (6x15=90) between  January  land 
May  31  the  cadet  would  become  delicient  in  conduct  on  account  of  tardiness 
alono.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  slight  infractions  of  discipline,  such  as 
"one  button  of  uniform  coat  unbuttoned  at  drill,"  each  of  which  carries  with  it 
at  least  one  domerit.  Ninety  in  all  are  allowed,  and  no  more.  This  limit  passed, 
the  cadet  is  deficient  in  conduct,  and  he  knows  it  from  the  first.  This  limit  ap- 
proached, and  his  promotion  in  tho  Army  two,  three,  or  four  years  from  now 
will  be  to  a  lower  corps  instead  of  to  a  higher;  to  a  less  desirable  station  or 
regiment,  instead  of  to  a  more  desirable.  This  also  is  known  from  the  first. 
There  is  no  talking;  simple  lawii  are  prescribed;  it  U  not  difficult  to  conform  to 
most  of  them;  every  reasonable  excuse  is  admitted;  the  result  is  like  the  result 
of  gravitation — inevitable,  inexorable,  just,  immediate. 

Observe  what  effect  this  constant  responsibility  must  have.  Take  tho  case  of 
punctuality  alone.  There  are  fifteen  chances  daily  to  bo  ••  late.*'  The  cadet  is 
at  the  Academy  about  forty-six  months  (two  months  on  leave  of  absence).  Aver- 
aging the  various  duties,  we  may  say  that  he  is  called  upon  to  be  prompt  at  roll 
c  ill  1]  fteon  tinn  s  a  day  for  something  liko  1 ,200  days:  that  is,  the  virtueof  punc- 
tuality is  insisted  on  in  this  particular  way  on  1 8, ( n  10  difTe rent  occasions.  In  tho 
same  way  e  eh  cadet  is  personally  called  upon  to  be  neat,  orderly,  attentive, 
obedient,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand  times  during  his  student  life.  And  each 
failure  is  noted.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  *l  demerit* "  I  peisonally  received 
during  my  course  (many  more  than  I  ought,  no  doubi),  but  I  chance  to  recollect 
that  I  was  not  • '  lato  "  for  a  singio  one  of  tho  1S.0U0  opportunities.  It  was  a  tra- 
dition in  my  time  that  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  (a  graduate  of  the  Academy  at  the  head 
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"1*  is  class,  and  the  talented  chief  of  the  U.  S.Coist  Survey)  had  no  demerits  at 
i\  lor  his  whole  course. 

Punctuality  and  promptness  are  insisted  on  in  many  other  ways  beside  the 
mo  just  cited.      Order  is  enforced  in  the  care  of  the  arms,  the  clothes,  the 
books,  the  quarters  of  tha  students.    Obedience  is  the  center  of  the  whole 
system.    Respect  for  superiors  is  natural  to  lads  who  are  really  in  the  daily 
presence  of  their  superiors— l:oth  their  fellow-cadets  and  the  Army  officers. 
Ifceal  respect  is  the   oasis  of   modesty.      With   regard  to  their  own  powers 
Bad  in  relation  to  their  fellow-members  of  tho  Army,  the  graduated  c.idets 
are  modest  and  respectful  not  only  in  manner,  but  in  reality.      It  is  one  of 
tine  minor  deficiencies  of  their  very  special  training,  that  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  too  ignorant  of  tho  givat  world  outside  of  their  little  one:  so  that  wo  fre- 
quently sjo  a  spirit  of  arrogance  toward  this  outside  world  growing  up  along- 
side of  a  spirit  of  real  modesty  to  everything  within  their  own  smaller  circle. 
I  need  not'say  thit  this  i*  by  no  means  necessarily  so.     It  is  tho  fault  of  the 
application  of  tho  system,  not  tho  fault  of  the  system  itself,  and  it  cm  bo  easily 
corrected.     Outward  respect  is  taught  in  counties:*  way3— by  tho  required 
salutes  of  sentinels,  et<\    Perfect,  simple,  absolute  truthfulness  is  taught  also  in 
countless  waj-s.     Every  written  "explanation''  must  bo  perfectly  true.     Kach 
cadet  must  always  stand  ready  to  explain  his  explanation  in  writing  or  other- 
wise.  If  he  should  descend  to  prevarication,  ho  would  bo  at  once  court-mar- 
tialed for  "conduct  unbecoming  a  cadet  and  a  gentleman.''    If  he  w«to  found 
guilty  he  would  bo  promptly  dismissed  tho  service. 

Moreover,  tho  cadets  have  their  own  private  Vehm-Gcricht.  If  a  comrade  is 
known  to  be  guilty  of  lies  or  theft,  ho  is  privately  notified  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion. Only  the  guilty  will  make  ouch  a  sacrifice  of  their  prospects  and  caro*  r; 
and  this  action  on  the  part  of  tho  students  has  so  far.  I  b  liovc,  produced  only 
good  results.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  dangerous  and  unnecessary,  and 
should  be  prohibited. 

Minor  offenses  against  the  unwritten  law  of  the  cadets  are  punished  by  refus- 
ing to  have  any  but  official  relations  with  the  offender.  Occasionally  this  pun- 
khment  has  been  unjustly  administered,  but  in  general  I  have  no  doubt  that 
good  and  not  harm  has  resulted  from  tliis  custom.  It  can  not  be  and  should  not 
he  touched  by  law, 

I  have  one  "more  regulation  and  practice  of  the  Academy  to  consider.  I  refer 
t°  the  custom  of  requiring  written  reports  from  certain  of  the  cadets  after  the 
completion  of  certain  duties  (as  those  of  officer  of  the  day,  etc.).  The  cadet 
whose  tour  of  duty  has  expired  transfers  his  functions  to  his  successor,  and  at 
once  submits  a  written  report  regarding  the  matter  in  hand.  This  report  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "I  certify  that  the  above  report  is  correct  and  just."  The 
^ords,  "on  my  honor  as  a  cadet  and  a  gentleman,"  are  always  supposed  to  pre- 
9^°  the  signature.  I  have  never  known  such  a  report  to  be  falsely  signed.  It 
w  universally  agreed  ainon^  the  cadets  that  they  can  not  permit  a  comrade  to 
^Jolate  his  honor  even  to  shield  others  from  the  severest  punishments,  still  less  to 
wneld  himself .  A  code  of  honor,  highly  artificial,  if  you  choose,  but  highly  effi- 
j-Jjnt  hoth  in  its  outer  effects  and  in  its  inner  compulsions,  is  thus  created,  main- 
toned,  and  transmitted,  among  the  students  of  this  school.  When  they  become 
°™c*rs,  this  code  of  honor  becomes  a  code  of  honesty. 

1  shall  give  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Army  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
disbursement  of  public  money,  further  on.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganization on  earth,  and  that  there  never  has  been  one,  in  which  money  has 
■^  handled  so  honestly  as  by  the  officers  of  tho  American  Army. 
M  v^*? stem  can  te  judged  by  its  average,  or  by  its  highest  product.  Tho 
Wghest  intellectual  product  of  tho  Military  Academy  is  tho  Corps  of  Engineers. 
];ery  few  persons  not  graduates  of  the  Academy  havo  been  members  of  this 
***]*.   In  general,  it  is  recruited  from  the  first  five  members  of  each  successive 

ti  To  the  Engineer  Corps  is  intrusted  the  expenditure  of  our  largo  appropriations 
"  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,"  which  often  amount  to  fifteen  to 
rj^y  millions  of  dollars  annually.  During  tho  war  of  1801 -'(35  they  handled 
JJ^honsupon  millions  of  public  money.  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  spying 
inat  no  single  officer  of  this  corps  has  ever  been  found  guilty  of  embezzling  the 
public  money  for  his  own  use. 

I  he  table  which  follows  will  give  some  idea  of  the  intellectual  results  at- 
laUl*l  by  the  methods  of  the  school: l 


0^"*J*  statistics  are  complete  from  1802  to  1870,  and  are  taken,  with  oth«  r  similar  data,  from 
^*  ^uuoin's  Biographical  Register  of  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
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Civil  occupation  of  graduates  who  have  resigned  from  the  Army. 


President  of  the  United  States.  1 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  of   tno  United 

States 4 

Ministers  from  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign courts 11 

Charge"  d'affaires  from  the  United  States 

to  foreign  courts 2 

United  States  consuls-general  and  consuls  0 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives 21 

United  States  civil  officers  of  various  kinds  170 

President  ial  electors 8 

Governors  of  States  and  Territories 14 

Lieutenant-governors  of  States 2 

Membersof  State  legislatures 77 

Presiding  officers  of  the  State  senates  and 

houses  of  representatives 8 

Members  of  conventions  to  form  State  con- 
stitutions   13 

State  officers  of  various  grades 70 

Adjutaut-general  and  quartermaster- gen- 
eral of  States  and  Territories 21 

Officers  of  Statu  militia 145 

Mayorsof  cities 15 

City  officers 48 

Presidents  of  universities,  colleges,  etc...  41 

Principals  of  academies  and  schools 32 

Regents  and  chancellors  of  educational  in- 
stitutions   13 


Prof essors  and  teachers 131 

Superintendent  of  Coast  Survey 1 

Surveyors-general  of  States  and  Territo- 
ries     10 

Chief  engineers  of  States 14 

Presidents  of  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions      77 

Chief  engineers  of  railroads  and  other  pub- 
lic works 61 

Superintendents  of  railroads   and   other 

public  works 58 

Treasurers  of  railroads  and  other  com- 
panies     21 

Civil  engineers 217 

Judges 13 

Attorneys  and  counselors  at  law 185 

Bishops  1 

Clergymen 9fr 

Physicians 12 

Merchants 121 

Manufacturers 7$ 

Artists S 

Architects 7 

Planters  and  farmers  228 

Bankers 17 

Bank  presidents 8 

Bank  officers 21 

Editors 26 

Authors 158 


I  havo  seen  a  curious  comparison  by  tho  late  Gen.  Alvord  between  the  losses  to 
the  Government  through  tho  defalcations  of  Army  officers  ( both  graduates  of  the 
Academy  and  appointees  from  civil  life)  and  losses  to  the  Bank  of  England 
through  the  defalcations  of  its  employes.  In  both  cases  the  loss  was  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  money  handled,  but  the  percentage  lost  through  the 
unfaithfulness  of  our  Army  officers  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  tho  loss  through 
tho  employes  of  tho  bank.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  Gen. 
Alvord  "s  pamphlet,  so  ao  to  quote  his  exact  figures,  but  lam  sure  of  the  general 
conclusions. 

In  comparing  such  statistics,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  officials  of  the 
Bank  of  Engl  aid  are  a  picked  class,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  tho  Army.  The 
former  are  selected  from  the  younger  sons  of  wealthy  families,  and  a  clerkship 
is  an  honorable  and  well  paid  life  career.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  our  civil  war  m  »ny  :  ppoiutments  to  places  in  the  Pay,  Quarter- 
master, and  Commissary  departments  were  hurriedly  and  ill  advisedly  made 
from  civil  life,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Military  Academy  training  was  chief!  y 
felt  by  the  chocks  placed  by  its  methods  over  all  officials,  whether  graduates  or 
not.  Even  under  the  tremendous  strain  of  tho  iat3  war,  the  code  of  military 
honor  and  honesty  showed  itself  to  bo  highly  effective.  The  total  disbursements 
by  Army  officers  during  the  war  were  over  $1 ,100,000,000.  The  defalcations  and 
money  Tosses  of  all  kinds  (including  captures  of  fuuds  by  the  enemy,  were  less 
than  #1.000,000,  or  loss  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  money  handled.  No 
organization  for  tho  disbursement  of  public  money,  from  the  time  the  pyramids 
were  built  until  now,  has  a  record  approaching  that  of  tho  disbursing  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army.  And  this  bright  record  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
training  of  tho  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Wo  have  justsoen  what  tho  effectof  tho  Academy  training  has  been  in  matters 
relating  to  faithfulness  and  honesty  in  the  care  of  public  funds.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  give  statistical  accounts  of  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  other 
duties.  Perhaps  1  may  bo  allowed  an  illustration  which  seems  to  me  to  express, 
in  brief,  tho  whole  spirit  of  tho  Academy. 

One  of  my  close  friends,  a  young  engineer  officer,  was  charged  with  the  lon- 
gitude determinations  along  the  northern  boundary  of  tho  United  States,  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  the  Lako  of  tho  Woods.  His  work  consisted  in  transport- 
ing n  set  of  chronometers  running  on  Greenwich  time  from  station  to  station, 
and  in  determining  at  e.;eh  place  the  local  time  by  observation.  A  comparison 
of  the  loc.il  times  with  tho  chronometer  times  gave  tho  longitudes  from  Green- 
wich. As  tho  country  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  but  a  succession  of 
morasses,  this  work  h  id  to  bo  done  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  marshes 
were  frozen  solidly.  My  friend  a  lad  cf  22  or  so,  had  nearly  completed  all  the 
links  in  his  chain  of  stations,  when  he  was  caught  with  his  entiio  party  in  ater- 
rific  storm  of  wind  and  suow.    For  hours  and  hours  the  band,  with  the  dog 
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sledges,  plodded  on  an  1  on  towards  the  station  where  their  companions  were 
feverishly  awaiting  them.  To  stop  was  death.  Ono  by  one  the  men  became 
exhausted  and  fell  in  the  snow,  begging  to  bo  allowed  to  sleep  and  to  perish  by 
freezing  rather  than  to  go  on  in  the  hopeless  search  for  camp.  Thofowstrongor 
ones  (my  friend  among  themi  spent  their  forces  in  compelling  the  others  to  rise 
and  struggle  forward  for  their  lives.  The  storm  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  the 
nig-ht  fell,  and  finally  it  seemed  certain  that  the  party  was  hopelessly  lost  and 
must  perish. 

Even  the  dogs  refused  to  go  farther.    There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  lie  down 
and  die.    My  friend  opened  his  note-book  and  with  his  freezing  fingers  wrote 
a  farewell  message  to  hisold  father  (himself  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  and  a 
distinguished  general  officer),  to  his  mother,  to  his  sister.    Then  folding  his 
cloak  about  him  and  commending  his  soul  to  God,  this  young  hero  laid  down  to 
sleep  — the  last  of  ail  his  command— with  the  knowledge  that  sleep  was  certain 
death.    He  had  clone  his  duty.     He  could  do  no  more.     But  yes— duty  had 
another  call.    Jn  the  deadly  stupor  and  chill  of  death  it  spoke  to  him,  and  the 
call  was  hoard.     As  ho  told  me,  simply,  not  thinking  it  of  groat  moment,  **I 
remembered  that  the  chronometers  were  not  wound,"  and  th.it  the  longitude 
would  thus  be  lost,  for  the  party  was  sure  to  be  sought  for  and  found  within  a 
day.    Once  more  he  obeyed  the  call  of  duty.    Once  more  he  rose,  struggled  to 
the  sledge,  opened,  wound,  and  carefully  covered  the  chronometers,  and  once 
more  liid  down  to  die— this  time  in  peace.     All  his  duty  was  done.     It  was  a 
deed  of  which  humanity  may  be  proud :  donesimply,  in  solitude,  manfully,  faith- 
fully, to  the  utmost.     After  many  hours  the  party  was  indeed  found — and  saved ; 
14  the  longitude  was  not  lost ;  "  and  the  training  of  the  school  on  the  Hudson 
was  displayed  here,  as  it  hud  been  so  often  before,  as  it  will  bo  so  many  times 
again. 

The  Academy  was  founded  in  1802 :  in  the  war  of  1812  '15  the  young  graduates 

took  part.    One-sixth  of  all  who  served  in  the  field  Hid  down  their  arms  for 

their  country:  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  wore  either  killed  or  wounded; 

one-tifth  of  the  survivors  were  specially  rewarded  for  conspicuous  gallantry. 

In  the  Mexican  war  our  armies  were  officered  by  graduates,  and  were  opposed 

by  a  hostile  force  quadruple  their  own.     In  a  littlo  over  a  year  they  had  fought 

an;l  won  thirty  battles,  taken  a  thousand  cannon,  carried  ten  fortified  places, 

and  completed  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  California.     Gen.  Scott  has  said 

(in  a  letter  of  June  21,  1800):  "I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion  th  it,  but  for  our 

graduated  cadets,  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  might,  and 

probably  would,  have  lasted  some  four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more 

defeats  ihan  victories  falling  to  our  share:  whereas,  in  less  than  two  campaigns 

reconquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace,  without  tho  loss  of  a  single  battle  or 

skirmish." 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  do  well  what  one  sots  out  to  do.  Efficiency  is  a 
kind  of  virtue,  and  the  record  of  these  two  wars  sots  a  seal  on  the  practical  ef- 
ficiency of  the  graduated  cadets.        *       *       * 

I  have  thus  traced  rapidly  a  sketch  of  tho  national  war  school  at  West  Point. 
I  have  shown  how  her  sons  are  recruited  from  every  rank  of  life,  and  how  various 
jrc  their  conditions.  I  have  exhibited  the  training  which  they  undergo,  and 
We  shown  how  it  perfectly  conforms  to  tho  method  of  nature  itself.  I  have  set 
forth,  from  statistics,  the  results  of  such  training:  and  tho  record  is  one  in 
which  we  as  Americans  may  well  be  proud.  No  human  organization  has  ever 
""filled  its  special  functions  more  perfectly  than  our  national  Military  Acad- 
Jjy*  It  will'be  immediately  obvious  why  this  is  so,  and  I  feel  confident  that  no 
Educator  can  read  this  sketch  without  finding  in  it  lessons  for  himself  to  carry 
jWin  his  own  field  of  work.  Tho  results  attained  in  our  national  school  under 
Highly  specialized  conditions  can  not  bo  reached  in  degree,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  tho  common  school. 

°ut  the  principles  which  stand  out  are  eternally  applicable.  Once  compre- 
nended,  they  can  be  applied  any  where,  under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be 
^juatand  ungracious  in  a  son  of  the  Academy  to  fail  to  mime  the  man  to  whom 
aooveall  others  West  Point  owes  its  present  system. 

tn  iftD'  ^ylvanus  Thayer  whs  its  superintendent  fnr  seventeen  years,  from  1817 
52**33,  and  gavj  to  it  in  his  long  administration  essentially  tho  form  it  now  has. 
*n*j  principles  of  hisgovernment  have  been  most  faithfully  and  intelligently  oar- 
5eJ?tit  by  his  successors  in  office  and  by  the  corps  of  professors  and  instructors. 
^Wic  opinion  among  all  the  graduates  i*  an  immense  force  which  tends  to  pre- 
*??*  and  consolidate  the  main  principles  of  tho  present  system.  There  is  no 
•^vute  of  tho  Academy  who  would  not  m:ike  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  a  sys- 
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tern  whose  excellence  has  been  proved  to  him  in  thousands  of  varying  circum- 
stances. Tho  principles  which  govern  the  administration  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy are  of  tho  highest  interest  to  those  in  charge  of  our  common  schools;  but 
thoy  aro  still  more  important,  in  my  view,  to  the  governors  of  our  State  univer- 
sities, especially  when  those  universities  have  benefited  by  a  grant  of  the  public 
land  and  have  engaged  themselves  to  maintain  a  college  where  military  subjects 
must  be  taught.  Such  universities  are  endowed  by  the  United  States  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  and  they  aro  in  every  way  sacredly  bound  to  carry  out  their  trust. 

It  is  impossible  and  undesirable  to  organize  such  military  departments  on  the 
exact  model  of.  West  Point.  Their  main  object  is  not  to  make  professional 
soldiers,  but  rather  to  train  civil  citizens  who  shall  not  be  totally  ignorant 
of  arms,  and  who  shall  have  the  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  the  technical  ability 
to  be  useful  to  the  nation  in  a  time  of  trial.  Such  times  of  trial  we  have  ex- 
perienced already,  and  we  shall  experience  them  again.  It  appears  to  mo  on 
every  account  important  th'it  this  subject  shall  receive  attention.  And  I  know 
of  no  better  way  in  which  to  inculcate  the  simple  virtuos  which  are  the  basis  of 
character  than  to  encourage  and  foster  these  training  schools  especially  en- 
dowed by  Congross.  The  General  Government,  the  State,  the  university,  and 
tho  individual  student  will  all  bo  gainers— and  that,  in  many  different  ways.  If 
I  h;ive  been  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  duty  here,  and  that  the  means  of  per- 
forming it  aro  simple  and  near  at  hand,  I  shall  have  done  a  public  service. 

If  J  nave  further  exhibited  some  of  the  excellences  of  a  Spartan  system  of 
training,  which  has  triumphantly  withstood  tho  tests  of  thr^e  great  wars,  as 
well  as  tho  trials  which  come  with  peace,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  have  returned 
thus  much  to  my  Alma  Mater. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  I  understmil,  and  that  I  must  have  made  it  clear,  why  it 
is  that  our  little  Army  hns  never  failed  in  any  trial  and  why  it  never  can  fail  so 
long  r.s  tho  same  wisj  counsels  govern  the  war  school  at  which  our  officers  are 
trained:  and  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  methods  which  have  been  successful  there 
aro,  with  suitable  modifications,  universally  applicable  and  deserving  of  adop- 
tion throughout  our  whole  public  educational  system — from  the  common  school 
to  tho  Statu -supported  university. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CARE  OF  TRUANTS  AND  1N0ORRIGIBLES.1 


By  Edwin  P.  Sea  veil 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Schools. 


Boys  who  will  not  go  to  school  when  they  ought,  and  boys  who  are  so  ill-be- 
haved when  they  do  go  that  teachers  have  good  reason  to  wish  they  had  stayod 
away — these  are  the  truants  and  incorrigibleswho  must  bo  taken  caroof  if  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  to  becomo  universal  in  fact  as  well  as  in  purpose,  and 
so  do  its  full  work  in  training  to  good  citizenship,  and  in  preventing  crime. 
Little  matters  it  whether  the  boy  is  out  of  school  from  his  own  waywardness, 
his  parents'  neglect,  or  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome 
pupil ;  in  any  case  ho  stands  for  a  failure  in  education, and  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  commonwealth. 

How  to  care  for  such  boys— and  girls  too,  for  thero  arc  such  girls— now  to 
keep  them  in  a  school  where  they  must  work  steadily,  behave  well,  and  learn 
to  cherish  some  worthy  purpose  in  life— this  wo  may  call  our  truancy  problem. 

Primarily  the  truancy  problem  is«n  educational  problem  for  school  authori- 
ties to  deal  with,  not  a  matter  of  municipal  regulation  for  police  magistrates  to 
manage.  Not  until  truancy,  neglected  and  unchecked,  has  led  to  positive  crime, 
ought  the  truant  to  bo  handed  over  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  Not  until  edu- 
cation has  exhausted  all  moans  of  preventionand  reformation  should  the  truant 
be  surrendered  to  the  police  magistrates  for  punishment. 

The  distinction  here  Implied  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  though  often  over- 
looked or  ignored.    Let  it  be  properly  emphasized. 

Truancy  is  not  in  itself  a  crime;  but  it  is  the  dangerous  way  th  it  leads  many 
a  boy  into  crime.  The  boy  who  has  broken  away  from  the  restraints  of  homo 
and  school  is  not  by  that  act  a  criminal;  though  he  is  giving  rein  to  tendencies 
that  will  soon  make  him  one.  Ho  is  in  gravo  danger;  but  timely  care  may  j-avo 
him. 

Now,  if  the  truant  is  not  a  criminal,  it  is  an  injurious  mistake  to  treat  him  as 
if  he  were;  it  is  worse,  it  is  a  crime  against  society.  Restraint  he  certainly 
needs;  but  the  restraint  of  confinement  in  a  prison,  or  even  in  a  reformatory 
with  criminal  companionship,  destroys  at  onco  the  best  chance  thero  is  of  saving 
him  from  crime.  For  that  best  chance  depends  on  keeping  his  self-respect  un- 
impaired, which  cannot  be  done  if  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  penal  Institution. 
Every  inmate  of  such  an  institution  well  knows,  whatever  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment and  however  correct  a  life  he  may  lead  after  release,  ho  must  ever 
afterward  bear  a  certain  stigma  for  having  served  a  sentence  in  a  place  sot  apart 
for  the  detontion  of  criminals.  A  hard  and  unjust  fate  this  may  be;  but  thero 
is  no  help  for  it;  it  is  the  way  tho  world  has  of  looking  at  such  things,  and  the 
boy  knows  this  just  as  well  as  we  do. 

Therefore  does  the  hope  of  saving  the  truant  from  a  criminal  career  depend 
on  his  being  kept  as  long  as  possible  out  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction.  Ilis  self- 
respect  must  be  guarded  and  cherished  as  the  very  germ  of  that  better  life  that 


>Tbe  following  valuable  paper  was  read  to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  tho  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  a  copy  was  furnished  for  this  report. 
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is  to  bo  awakened  and  strengthened  in  him.  The  place  set  apart  for  his  detention, 
instruction,  and  discipline  ought  not  to  be  the  jail,  the  workhouse,  or  the  reforma- 
tory ;  but  it  should  be  a  separate  establishment,  wholly  distinct  and  apart  from  penal 
institutions,  and  managed  by  the  educational  authorities  of  city,  county,  or  Btate, 
not  by  the  penal  authorities. 

These  remarks,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  scexn  fairly  to  sum  up  the 
teachings  of  experience  in  the  administration  of  compulsory  school- attendance 
laws  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  such  laws  are  enforced.  A  brief  review 
of  this  experience  may  therefore  be  interesting. 

When  really  earnest  efforts  began  to  be  made  in  Massachusetts  to  enforce  the 
school-attendance  laws  it  became  necessary  for  towns  and  cities  to  provide  places 
for  the  detention  of  truants.  The  places  selected  were  generally  unsuitable — in  some 
cases  extremely  so.  The  prevailing  idea  among  the  officials  seemed  to  be  that  the 
truant  was  a  sort  of  malefactor,  for  whom  anyplace  of  imprisonment  was  good  enough. 
He  was  to  be  punished — that  was  the  main  thing — by  being  detained  in  a  disagree- 
able place  and  compelled  to  do  hard  and  disagreeable  tasks,  until  he  should  be  glad 
to  pay  for  his  liberty  by  going  to  school  regularly;  and  his  disagreeable  experience 
should  be  a  warning  to  other  boys.  Vindictive  justice,  not  reformatory  training, 
seemed  to  bo  the  guiding  principle.  Accordingly  truants  were  sent  to  the  town 
almshouses,  or  to  houses  of  correction,  or  to  reform  schools,  or  to  any  place  where 
they  could  be  kept  from  running  away  and  forced  to  work. 

But  in  time  there  grew  up  among  thoughtful  people  the  opinion  that  such  treat- 
ment of  truants  was  not  only  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  positively 
injurious.  The  evil  which  should  have  been  cured  was  only  intensified.  The 
remedy  was  worse  than  tlie  disease.  Frequent  cases  were  cited  which  tended  to 
prove  that  ill-managed  truant  schools — that  is,  truant  prisons — were  only  primary 
schools  of  vice  and  crime. 

The  late  Henry  F.  Harrington,  for  many  years  the  able  superintendent  of  schools 
in  New  Bedford,  eloquently  protested  in  his  official  reports  against  the  city  alms- 
house being  assigned  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of  truants  in  that  city,  and  against 
the  sort  of  care  and  training  they  received  in  that  place.  He  declared  with  emphasis 
that  by  no  official  act  of  his  would  ho  become  responsible  for  sending  a  single  truant 
to  that  place.  Not  that  the  officers  in  charge  were  cruel  or  unfaithful ;  but  they 
wore  much  better  fitted  for  their  ordinary  duties  than  they  wore  for  the  delicate  ana 
difficult  task  of  reforming  wajrward  boys. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  examplf  of  this  bad  system  of  caring  for 
truants  was  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  truant  school  at  Boston.  Happily  this 
school  is  soon  to  be  abolished;  and  in  place  of  it  a  new  school,  to  be  organized 
and  managed  on  a  far  better  theory,  is  nearly  ready  to  start.  This  will  be  known 
as  the  Parental  School;  and  some  notice  will  be  taken  of  it  in  a  later  part  of 
this  paper. 

There  is  a  large  and  once  pleasant  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  whoso  name. 
Deer  Island,  has  acquired  in  recent  years  an  unpleasant  notoriety;  for  it  has 
becomo  in  the  popular  mind  a  synonym  for  city  prison.  A  broad  expanse  of 
water  separates  this  island  from  other  land  in  all  directions  save  one;  and  here 
the  tide  runs  through  a  deep  channel  with  such  force  that  attempts  to  escape 
by  swimming  are  quite  likely  to  end  fatally.  The  great  natural  advantages  of 
such  an  island  as  a  site  for  the  House  of  Correction,  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
other  such  institutions  were  readily  enough  perceived  by  the  city  authorities. 
The  impassable  gulf  of  waters  served  the  purpose  and  saved  the  cost  of  high 
prison  walls. 

Here,  too,  naturally  enough  under  the  influence  of  ideas  current  forty  years 
ago,  was  placed  the  House  of  Reformation  for  juvenile  offenders,  commonly 
known  as  the  reform  school.  This  is  the  institution  which  has  received  all  boys 
convicted  of  truancy  in  Boston  down  to  the  present  time.  For  convenience  of 
classification  there  has  been  maintained  within  the  institution  a  certain  distinc- 
tion between  the  truants  and  the  other  boys,  the  former  being  called  the  "  tru- 
ant school "  and  the  latter  the  "  reform  school."  But  both  "  schools  "  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  one  and  the  same.  The  so-called  truant  school  of  Boston, 
therefore,  has  no  real  and  separato  existence,  it  is  merely  a  department  iu  the 
House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders  maintained  for  convenience  of  admin- 
istration. All  this,  however,  is  soon  to  be  changed.  The  truants  are  to  bo  cared  for 
in  some  school  wholly  separate  from  the  House  of  Reformation  and  situated  at  a 
distance  from  it  and  all  similar  institutions. 

The  selection  of  Deer  Island  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of  truants  and  juve- 
nile offenders  was,  as  has  been  said,  natural  enough  forty  years  ago.     Little   ac- 
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count  was  then  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  criminal  associations  of  the  place  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  candidate:*  for  reformation.  The  one  thing  certain  was 
that  the  boys  could  not  possibly  escape  from  the  island,  as  boys  were  constantly 
doing  from  other  reform  schools,  giving  the  officers  infinite  trouble  in  recaptur- 
ing them.  In  those  days  the  lesson  had  not  been  le  irned  that  right  treatment 
of  boys,  even  if  they  are  "tough  characters''  and  doers  of  criminal  deeds,  is 
more  powerful  t j  hold  them  in  place  than  are  bolts  and  bars  and  hivjh  walls. 
The  reform  school  was  formerly  understood  to  be  and  practically  was  nothing 
more  nor  leis  than  a  boys'  prison.  The  only  advantages  it  possessed  over  the 
common  jail  were  these  two:  (1)  The  boys  were  instructed  in  school  studies  a 
part  of  every  day;  and  (2)  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  society  of  older  and 
harder  criminals. 

But  modern  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  bolts  and  bars  and 
high  walls  and  prison-like  discipline  are  wholly  out  of  place  and  injurious  in 
juvenile  reformatories ;  and  the  same  ought  to  bo  even  more  true  of  truant 
schools.  The  practical  success  of  such  reform  schools  as  that  at  Plainfield,  in 
Indiana,  or  that  at  Waukesha,  in  Wisconsin,  or  that  at  Lansing,  in  Michigan, 
or  that  near  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  or  that  at  West boro,  in  Massachusetts 
(since  its  reorganization  and  removal  to  open  premises),  leaves  no  open  ques- 
tion on  this  subject.  Wo  now  know  by  practical  demonstration  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  boys  in  a  reform  school  is  to  place  no  barriers  in  their  way.  Let 
them  run  away  if  they  wish— sometimes  they  will  run  away,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently as  under  close  confinement— but  rely  on  right  methods  of  treatment  and 
discipline  to  hold  them— not  soft  methods  nor  sentimental  methods,  but  strong, 
kind,  and  right  methods. 

The  unsuitableness  of  the  House  of  Reformation  on  Deer  Island  as  a  place  for 
the  detention  of  truants  has  been  strongly  felt  in  Boston  for  many  years.  One 
manifestation  of  this  is  seen  in  the  increasing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
magistrates  to  send  boys  who  are  merely  truants  "  down  to  the  island/'  There 
has  been  a  growing  practice  of  putting  complaints  for  truancy  on  file,  in  the 
hope  the  truant  might  see  his  d  nger  and  mend  his  ways.  But  often  the  truancy 
complained  of  has  b\  en  accompanied  by  criminal  acts  which  mako  thocase really 
more  serious.  In  such  cases  the  boy  is  usually  "  sent  down,"  the  complaint  for 
truancy  being  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means  of  giving  him  a  shorter  term  in 
the  House  of  Reformation  than  ho  would  get  under  a  criminal  complaint.  So  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  so  called  truant  school  on  Deer  Island  is  hardly  a 
truant  school  at  all,  but  only  a  primary  reform  school.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  truants  have  been  allowed  to  ripen  into  juvenile  criminals  before  they 
were  taken  hold  of  in  real  earnest.  Measures  to  cure  truancy  in  its  early  stages 
have  been  delayed  until  a  worse  disorder  h  ;s  made  its  appearance. 

Another  strong  reason  for  hesitating  about  sending  a  mere  truant  or  compar- 
atively innocent  juvenile  offender  down  to  tho  island  has  been  the  stigma 
thereby  entailed,  and  the  consequent  lasting  injury  to  tho  boy's  self-respect.  Self- 
respect,  as  already  pointed  out,  must  be  the  main  thing  to  rely  upon  in  tho  work 
of  reform.  This  stigma  is  all  the  more  serious  from  the  fact  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  "  been  down  to  the  island  "  may  mean  that  one  has  served  time 
not  mereiy  in  the  tk  truaut  school/'  or  in  the  "  reform  school,"  but  in  the  Houte 
of  Correction  or  in  the  House  of  Industry.  People  do  not  stop  to  make  distinc- 
tions. 

To  show  how  cruelly  this  stigma  may  be  used,  let  us  take  a  case  the  like  of 
which  has  happened  more  than  once.  A  truant  boy  is  sent  down  to  the  Island 
for  a  short  term,  we  will  suppose,  and  afterwards,  having  repented  of  his  way- 
wardness, has  grown  up  to  be  an  honest,  steady  man.  One  day  he  is  called  into 
court  as  a  witness  and  he  gives  his  testimony.  Ho  is  cross-examined,  but  is 
unshaken,  beca:  se  he  has  told  the  truth.  In  conclusion  he  is  asked:  '•  Have  you 
ever  been  convicted  of  crime?  "  '*  No,  sir/'  *'  Ever  served  time  at  Deer  Island?'' 
"  Yes/'  '*  That  will  do:  you  may  step  down."  It  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  explain 
that  he  was  at  the  Island  a  short  time  when  a  boy  for  truancy:  the  poisoned 
arrow  has  hit  the  mark;  the  jury's  mind  has  been  prejudiced;  and  our  grown-up 
truant  boy  feels  that  his  early  fault  will  never  bo  forgotten. 

Realizing  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  that  had  been  practicod  in  Bos- 
ton for  many  years  the  friends  of  a  better  system  made  re  pea  tod  applications  to 
the  city  government,  and,  failing  there,  to  tho  Stut-j  legislature  for  a  complete 
separation  of  the  so  c  illed  truant  school  from  its  connections  and  surroundings 
by  the  removal  of  it  from  Deer  Island  to  some  suitable  placo  on  the  mainland. 
After  some  years  of  continued  opposition  from  those  who  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  existing  system  disturbed,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  city  of  Boston  to 
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do  without  further  delay  what  had  so  long  and  so  greatly  needed  to  be  done. 
Hero  is  the  first  section  of  tho  law:  _ 

"Tho  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith,  upon  being  requested  thereto  by  tho 
School  Committee  of  said  city,  establish  on  the  mainland,  at  some  place  removed 
from  institutions  occupied  by  criminals  or  vicious  persons,  a  parental  school 
for  the  confinement,  disicipline,  and  instruction  of  minor  children  convicted  " 
(of  truancy,  etc.). 

This  law  was  passed  in  1^8(1,  but  for  nearly  five  years  compliance  with  it  was 
delayed,  and  annual  attempts  were  made  before  tho  legislature  to  amend  it  in  a 
manner  to  deprive  it  of  its  original  intent,  so  obstinate  was  the  opposition  of 
thosD  who  desired  to  save  tho  old  order  of  things  unchanged.  A  review  of  the 
long  controversy  would  show  how  gradually  tho  right  principles  of  dealing  with 
truants  and  with  juvenile  offenders  became  clearly  established  in  the  public 
mind.     It  was  along  " campaign  of  education." 

Meanwhile,  outside  of  Boston  in  the  State  ol  Massachusetts,  the  movement 
for  better  care  and  discipline  of  truants  and  incorrigibles  had  made  itself  felt. 
Somo  good  county  truant  schools  have  been  established  lately,  among  tho  best 
being  that  for  Worcester  County.  To  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  belong  the  credit  of  persistent  effort  and 
ultimate  success  in  this  movement  in  tho  State  of  Massachusetts  at  large. 

In  other  States,  too,  particularly  in  largo  cities,  experience  has  been  much 
the  same  as  in  Boston,  and  has  led  thoughtful  people  to  adopt  much  tho  same 
views  concerning  the  proper  solution  of  the  truancy  problem.  Evidence  is 
abundant.     Two  short  quotations  must  suffice. 

The  first  is  from  the  roportof  a  special  committee  to  tho  city  council  of  Clove- 
land,  Ohio,  1S91.  Tt  gives  the  conclusions  of  tho  committee  drawn  from  tho  facts 
and  opinions  submitted  by  many  eminent  and  well  informed  citizens. 

"In  tho  judgment  of  tho  committee  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  o?  pro- 
viding some  hoi: so,  refuge  or  asylum  for  the  reception  of  tho  city's  waifs  and 
youthful  offenders  who  are  not  yet  confirmed  criminals.  It  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  needed  institution  oaght  to  bo  wholly  separated  from  the  city  work- 
house or  any  other  penal  institution.  A  careful  investigation  on  the  ground 
and  collected  information  bearing  on  the  subject  clearly  show  that  tho  State 
Industrial  School  at  Lancaster  is  not  well  adapted  to  tho  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  tho  city  to  make  suitablo  provision  for  such  necessities. 
*    *  Boys  positively  criminal  should  be  sent  to  tho  State  School  at  Lancas- 

ter,and  notassociatcd  with  the  unfortunate  cr  simply  wayward  boys,  who  should 
bo  cared  for  directly  by  tho  city.  This  matter  of  wholly  separating  criminals 
and  noncriminal  has  received  much  study  of  lato  years,  and  the  unequivocal  and 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  the  ablest  penologists  of  this  land  and  other  lands 
is  that  such  separation  bo  rigidly  maintained.  Tho  '  segregate '  or  *  cottage ' 
system,  in  which  families  of  forty  or  fifty  live  by  themselves  in  separate  build- 
ings, seems  preferable  to  the  *  congregate  'system,  in  which  hundreds  are  housed 
together.  It  enables  the  classification  of  inmates  to  bo  made,  and  makes  easier 
the  work  of  *  reformation  in  many  ways.'  " 

The  second  quotation  is  from  a  report  to  the  Ilumajio  Society  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1*91. 

"The  reestablishmont  of  a  truant  house  in  Rochester  is  urgently  needed. 
There  are  many  children  who  refute  to  go  to  school  and  over  whom  their  par- 
ents have  no  sufficient  control.  Such  children  ought  to  bo  brought  up  under 
kind  but  strict  discipline.     But  there  is  no  placo  for  them.    They  have  commit- 


ted no  crime  and  ought  not  to  bo  placed  in  a  penal  institution.  Then  there  are 
children  whoso  parent:,  fervo  a  toim  in  the  penitentiary.  The  children  have 
done  no  wrong, but  they  have  teen  surrounded  by  vice  and  have  lived  underthe 
most  corrupting  influences,  fo  that  they  ought  not  to  bo  brought  into  contact 
with  other  children  until  after  a  period  of  probation.  For  such  as  these  a  truant 
house  would  bo  a  great  blessing.  Neither  this,  however,  nor  the  temporary 
shelter  of  tho  Humane  Society  would  receive  children  for  whom  a  place  is  now 
provided  elsewhere." 

For  further  evidence  we  may  turn  to  England.  Tho  truancy  problem  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  of  lata  in  that  country.  There,  as  here,  it  has  become 
evident  that  education  to  become  universal  ahd  fully  efficient  must  be  both  free 
and  compulsory,  and  that  the  compulsory  school-attendance  laws  must  be  faith- 
fully executed.     Hcnco  tho  need  of  truant  schools. 

While  the  plans  for  tho  new  parental  schools  were  under  consideration  by  the 
school  committoo  of  Boston  a  member  of  that  body  visiting  England1  inspected 

1  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen.  lately  president  of  the  school  committee. 
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some  of  tho  truant  schools  there  and  gathered  valuable  documentary  informa- 
tion, which  supports  some  of  the  views  already  expressed,  and  which  was  of  use 
in  shaping1  some  features  of  the  parental  school  in  Boston. 

Truant  schools  in  England  are  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  in  purpose  from  the 
reformatories  and  from  industrial  schools.  This  distinction  has  been  recognized 
and  acted  upon  since  tho  year  1878,  when  tho  first  truant  school  was  established. 
There  were,  says  Her  Majesty's  inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year  1S8'J,  10 
truant  schools  in  the  largo  towns  of  England.  At  the  samo  time  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  f>J)  reformatory  schools,  including  3  reformatory  school  ships;  142 
industrial  schools,  including  7  industrial  school  ships;  r.nd  IK  day -industrial 
schools.  All  the  reformitorios  and  most  of  tho  industrial  schools  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  voluntary  and  independent  efforts.  School  bo.irds  have  tho  manage- 
ment of  all  the  truant  schools,  of  all  the  day-industrial  schools  (save  one  in  Liver- 
pool) and  of  eight  of  tho  industrial  schools.  Tho  industrial  school  ship  Shafts- 
bury  is  managed  by  the  School  Board  for  London;  and  this  Board  has  also 
established  two  truant  schools. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  commit  truants,  if  bid  enough,  to  tho  industrial 
school  or  the  industrial  school-ship.  Tho  prcsent]truant  schools,  however,  seem 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  carlicrand  more  reasonable  treatment  of  truants  than 
the  industrial  schools  could  atTord,for  the  inspecxoi*  says: 

"Should  the  new  act  stop  tho  commitment  of  t"iiant  children  to  industrial 
schools,  a  diminution  in  tho  number  of  the  latter  may  be  followed  by  an  increase 
of  truant  schools." 

Something  of  tho  character  and  purpose  of  the  English  truant  schools  maybe 
gathered  from  the  following  language  of  the  inspector: 

"To  these  schools  are  sent  children  who,  after  repeated  warnings,  have  failed 
to  make  a  satisfactory  number  of  attendances  at  the  ordinary  day  schools,  in  the 
hope  that  the  strict  corrective  discipline  which  they  are  bubjected  to  in  them 
will  make  them  less  inclined  to  play  truant  when  they  are  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Tho  terms  of  detention  vary  from  a  few  weeks  on  tho  first  com- 
mitment to  a  few  months,  if  the  first  or  subsequent  commitments  have  not  had 
the  desired  effect.    Tho  average  length  of  detention  is  ninety-live  days." 

On  the  subject  of  discipline  in  these  schools  the  inspector  has  some  significant 
remarks,  thus: 

44  in  some  of  these scho  Is  drill  is  substituted  for  play,  and  in  some  every  boy 
has  to  undergo  a  lirritod  period  of  solitary  confinement  in  light  cells.  In  some 
schools,  which  are  managed  on  more  kindly  and,  I  think,  more  rational  prin- 
ciples, there  are  no  cells,  and  some  play  is  permitted.  I  fail  to  see  that  the 
more  strictly  managed  schools  can  show  better  results  than  tho  1  ittor,  and 
therefore  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  the  second  and  more  lenient  system,  and  I 
would  begin  bv  abolishing  cells  altogether." 

Tho  ages  of  boys  in  the  English  truant  schools  are  about  the  samo  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  tho  United  States,  had  we  schools  of  a  similar  kind.  Thus  out 
of  1,532  boys  admitted  in  one  year  there  were: 

flto  8  years  of  age 2 

8  to  10  years  of  age 205 

10  to  12  years  of  age 740 

12  to  14  years  of  age 585 

1.532 

A  prominent  feature  in  tho  English  plan  of  dealing  with  truants  is  tho  condi- 
tional release  from  the  truant  school  called  a  license.  This  is  usually  given 
after  a  few  weeks'  detention.  It  puts  tho  boy  on  probation,  but  keeps  him  still 
under  the  control  of  tho  truant  schoolmaster,  who  may  recall  him  at  any  time 
when  he  fails  to  deserve  his  liberty.  The  remarkable  extent  to  which  this  prac- 
tice of  "  licensing  out "  is  carried  in  England  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

Under  detention  In  all  truant  schools  December  31.  1£89 3.980 

In  school 780 

Out  on  license 3. 199 

Absconded 1 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  every  boy  in  tho  truant  school  there  were  four  more 
oat  on  license  and  liable  to  be  recalled  for  irregular  attendancj  at  the  regular 
schools. 
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The  extent  to  which  boys  are  returned  to  the  truant  school  two,  three,  or  more 
times  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : 

Total  licensed  and  released  in  twelve  years  (18T8-89) 10.399 

Licensed  and  not  readmitted 6, 198 

Licensed  and  once  readmitted 2,608 

Licensed  and  twice  readmitted 1,017 

Licensed  and  three  or  more  times  readmitted 678 

The  inspector  calls  attention  to  the  largre  number  of  readmissions,  saying1  that 
the  results  of  the  truant  schools  "are  not  altogether  satisfactory."  Even  the 
largo  number,  6,198,  of  boys  t;  licensed  and  not  readmitted  "  can  not  be  taken  as 
proving  that  three- fifths  of  the  boys  arc  cured  of  truancy  by  only  one  period  of 
detention,  because  rmmy  of  these  when  first  licensed  must  have  been  near  the 
age  of  14,  at  which  age  absolute  release  takes  place.  These  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  period  of  detention  before  the  first  release  on  license  is  generally  too 
brief.  It  should  probably  be  a  few  months  rather  than  a  few  wee!is.  Thus  more 
time  would  bo  allowed  for  the  firm  establishment  of  rijjht  tendencies  in  the  boy 
beforo  trying  him  on  license.  With  this  improvement  the  English  system  of 
licensing  out  from  truant  schools  would  seem  to  be  a  good  one  for  us  to  adopt. 

Upton  House,  a  truant  school  under  tho  control  of  the  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don, is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Capen  who  visited  it  in  1891: 

"The  plan  adopted  by  the  London  School  Board  for  dealing  with  truants  is  as 
follows:  Boys  are  usually  sent  to  the  Upton  House  by  tho  magistrates  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  1  'i  years,  but  in  some  cases  for  short  periods  onlv,  as  six, 
eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  weeks.  Tho  usual  course  is  to  license  the  child  out  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  weeks,  on  condition  that  he  attends  a  certified  efficient 
school  regularly.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  tho  teacher  of  the  school  at  which 
he  attends  to  send  a  post  card  to  tho  head  office  on  every  Friday  afternoon,  giv- 
ing particulars  of  tho  boy's  attendance.  If  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  application  is  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  boy 
may  be  discharged.  If,  however,  tho  teacher's  report  shows  that  the  boy  has 
not  attended  regularly,  an  officer  is  at  once  sent  to  visit  the  boy's  home,  and  to 
warn  the  parents  that  if  the  boy  does  not  attend  with  perfect  regularity  the 
license  will  be  revoked. 

"  In  many  c:ises  this  warning  i-j  all  that  is  needed.  But  should  the  boy  con- 
tinue to  be  irregular  in  his  attendances,  his  licens3  is  revoked  and  he  is  taken 
back  t j  the  truant  school.  On  this  occasion  the  period  of  detention  extends 
to  about  three  months,  after  which  the  boy  is  again  licensed  out.  If  this  license 
is  revoked  a  second  time,  his  next  period  of  detention  is  still  longer.  In  ordin- 
ary cases  there  is  no  necessity  for  revocation  of  the  license,  but  if,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  three  or  four  revocations  of  th^  boy  s  license  are  ineffective,  an 
application  is  mado  and  proceedings  are  taken  to  have  the  boy  sent  to  the 
ordinary  Industrial  school,  or  what  wo  call  a  house  of  reformation. 

44  The  subsequent  attendance  of  the  boys  who  have  undergone  the  discipline  of 

Upton  House  shows  the  efficacy  of  the  system  to  euro  truancy.    The  average 

attendance  of  tho  boys  licensed  out  for  the  last  ten  years  except  the  year  1884, 

when  the  school  wnVbeing  rebuilt,  is  as  follows: 

Percent,    i  Percent. 

1879 88.80  I  1885 95.  19 

1880 84.07     1886 94.27 


1881 91.73 

1882 90.97 

1883 90.  9tJ 


1887 91.61 

1888 88.94 

188y 91.00 


The  following  is  the  time  table  at  Upton  House: 

TIME  TABLE. 
A.M. 

6:00 Hoys  rise,  fold  bedding,  and  wash-— talking  not  allowed. 

7:00 Clean  house  and  school— quiet  conversation  allowed. 

8:00 Breakfast— talking  not  allowed. 

8:40 Prayers. 

9:00 Distribution  for  school  and  work:  one  division  in  school,  remainder  Industrial  work- 
necessary  conversation. 

M. 

12:00 Drill— talking  not  allowed. 

P.M. 

1-:R0 Prepare  for  dinner-  -quiet  conversation  allowed. 

1:00 Boys'  dinner— talking  not  allowed. 

1 :30 Recreation. 

2:00 Distribution  for  school  and  work— nece>s  iry  c-mversation. 

5:00 Drill— talking  not  allowed. 

6:30 Prepare  for  supper— quiet  conversation  allowed. 

6:00 Supper— talking  not  allowed. 

6:30 Industrial  work— necessnry  conversation. 

7:30 Prayers. 

8:00. Jioya  to  bed— talking  not  allowed. 
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In  conclusion  shall  be  given,  briefly  stated,  the  points  that  wore  considered 
essential  in  tho  organization  and  management  cf  the  proposed  Parental  School 
in  Boston.  They  are  all  implied  in  the  idea  suggested  by  it*  name.  In  a  legal 
sense  the  school  u  to  stand  in  hco  parentis  to  the  boy  up  to  the  age  of  1 1  and  give 
to  him,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  a  good  home. 

i.  The  boys  should  bo  grouped  in  families  of  moderate  size,  age  and  moral 
condition  being  considered  in  the  grouping. 

2.  These  families  should  dwell  in  se  para  to  cottagos  designed  to  accommodate 
twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  boys  e-.ich.1 

3.  The  family  life  in  these  cottages  should  be  in  all  its  incidents  as  complete 
and  homelike  as  possible.  Meals  should  be  taken  in  tho  cottage  dining  rooms, 
not  in  one  large  dining  hall,  even  if  that  be  the  more  economical  plan.  Tho 
civilizing  process,  which  most  of  these  boys  greatly  need,  c  n  not  go  on  in  the 
large  hall,  but  it  c:in  go  o'i  in  thy  small  cott  igo  dining  i  oom.s 

4.  Each  cottage  should  ba  i.nder  the  ca'  o  of  a  hou  o  master  and  house  matron — 
preferably  a  man  i.nd  his  wife— who  should  bo  to  tho  boys  as  f.thor  and  mother. 
A  third  adult,  as  a  te.-.chcr  or  other  officer  of  tho  school,  should  be  lodged  in 
each  cottage  and  assigned  some  of  the  domestic  aired.  In  emergencies  the  help 
of  this  third  adult  might  be  invaluable. 

5.  All  housework  should  bo  done  by  tho  boys  under  competent  direction. 
£.  There  should  be  school  instruction  three  hours  a  day. 

7.  There  should  be  moral  and  religious  instructions  on  Sunday — a  general  serv- 
ice in  one  part  of  the  day.  morning  or  afternoon,  and  in  the  othor  p:irt  such 
separate  denominational  instruction  as  might  be  desirable.  In  a  sense  moral 
instruction  would  be  going  on  all  tho  time,  tho  whole  c'i&cipiino  of  tho  school 
being  in  fact  directed  to  that  end;  b -t  tho  Sunday  instruction  in  morality  would 
be  of  the  kind  usually  associated  with  religious  instruction.  It  wouM*  be  the 
theory, of  which  week-day  experiences  would  furnish  tho  practical  i  lustrations. 

8.  There  should  be  some  good  manual  training:  although  in  view  of  the  rather 
short  periods  of  detention  and  of  tho  insufficient  njie  and  strength  of  many  of 
the  boys,  such  training  could  not  bo  expected  to  reach  very  far  into  the  learn- 
ing of  trades.  What  has  bc.orao  known  by  tho  nnmo  of  Kloyd  is  probably  tho 
best  form  of  manual  training  for  such  boys  as  would  como 'into  tho  Parental 
School.  Many  a  boy  is  a  truant  from  sheer  inability  to  grasp  book  studies.  On 
the  minds  of  such  boys  manual  training  often  takes  a  strong  hold. 

9.  If  there  be  land  ft  for  the  purpose,  instruction  in  gardening  should  bo  given. 
This  dees  not  mean  that  boys  should  be  k.  i>t  at  work  hoeing  beans,  weeding 
onions,  picking  berries,  or  digging  potatoes  merely  to  realize  an  income  for  the 
school.  Such  things  they  are  to  do,  of  course,  but  they  are  to  be  taught  at  the 
same  time  the  principles  and  the  art  of  gardening  as  if  they  were  to  become 
practical  gardeners.  It  has  been  found  difficult  and  well-nigh  useless  to  interest 
city  boys  in  country  life  and  in  farming.  Nearly  always  after  their  release  from 
reformatories  or  industrial  schools,  back  they  come  to  the  city.  Therefore  gar- 
dening is  the  utmost  that  it  is  thought  wise  to  attempt  in  this  direction  in  the 
Boston  Parental  School.  And  tho  Hi)  acres  of  lind  this  school  is  to  occupy  will 
afford  good  opportunities  for  horticultural  instruction. 

1<».  Domestic  service  and  instruction  in  other  forms  of  labor  should  fill  four 
hours  a  day. 

Jl.  The  study  of  lessons,  the  reading  of  books,  the  piay,  the  meals,  and  all 
other  employments  of  the  day  which  admit  of  it  should  be  incidents  of  the  family 
life  in  the  cottages.  Segregation,  not  congregation,  should  be  tho  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  all  arrangements  for  instruction  and  employment. 

12.  The  buildings  considered  necessary  are  these:  ( 1)  A  central  building  for 
the  offices,  superintendent's  apartments,  kitchen,  laundry,  bakerv,  and  store 
rooms.  (2)  A  schoolhouso  and  chaj  el,  tho  class  rooms  being  on  tno  first  floor 
and  the  chapel,  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  school,  on  the  second  lloor.  (.3) 
Cottages  neat  aud  substantial,  but  not  too  costly,  three  or  four  to  begin  with, 
supposing  the  number  of  boys  not  likely  to  exceed  a  hundred  for  tho  first  two 
or  three  years. 

-13.  The  grounds  should  bo  inclosed  with  a  fence  or  a  wall  of  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  height.     No  provision  against  escapes  is  desirable. 


-The  writer  regrets  to  say  that  in  the  new  buildings  constructed  for  tho  Parental  School  this 
limit  has  been  raised  to  tifty  boys.  This  is  believed  to  bo  a  serious  error,  not  to  bo  excused  by 
considerations  of  economy. 

'This  is  another  point  upon  which  consideration*  of  economy  will  be  apt  to  outweigh  moral 
and  social  reasons  in  the  minds  of  average  municipal  legislators. 
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14.  That  the  chiefly  important  thing  in  the  whole  business  is  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  well  qualified  for  the  very  peculiar  and  exact- 
ing duties  of  the  position  hardly  needs  to  be  said.  And  yet  the  greatest  danger 
of  failure  lies  just  at  this  point.  Qualified  men  can' be  found;  out  appointing 
boards  are  not  always  qualified  to  find  them,  or  appreciate  them  when  found. 

15.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  and  one  to  be  guarded  against  at  all  points 
with  the  utmost  care  is  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power.  Somewhere,  of 
course,  must  bo  lodgod  the  power  of  releasing  the  boy  from  further  detention, 
either  conditionally  or  absolutely.  The  danger  that  this  power  may  be  placod 
where  it  will  be  wrongly  used  can  not  but  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  character  and  workings  of  municipal  governments  in  this  country.  The 
principle  should  bo  this:  Release  from  the  school  always  to  be  earned  by  good 
conduct,  industry,  and  learning  on  the  part  of  tho  boy  while  in  tho  school,  never 
by  influence  acting  from  outside.  The  importance  of  this  principle  can  hardly 
be  overestimated:  and  yet  to  secure  a  wise  and  steady  course  of  action  in  accord- 
ance with  it  may  become,  undor  unfavorable  conditions,  an  impossibility. 

1<».  What  is  known  in  penology  as  the  indeterminate  sentence  should  bo  ap- 
plied to  all  reformatories  and  truant  schools,  provided  this  can  be  done  under 
conditions  that  will  secure  tho  right  working  of  that  principle.  The  indetermi- 
nate sentence  is  a  sentence  which  the  convict  may  make  as  short  as  he  chooses 
by  reforming  himself  and  proving  that  he  ha3  reformed  himself  by  pursuing  a 
steady  course  of  right  conduct  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time;  in  other  wordo, 
by  repenting  and  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

This  principle  would  work  admirably  in  a  truant  school,  provided  always  it 
were  rightly  applied  and  not  interfered  with  by  irrelevant  outside  influences. 
Let  tho  truant  bo  brought  into  court  at  tho  earliest  stage  of  the  truancy  habit. 
Let  it  not  be  a  criminal  court,  but  if  possible  tho  probate  court  or  some  court 
not  ordinarily  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction.    Lot  the  decreo  of  this  court 

frtneo  the  truant  school  in  loco  parentis  over  tho  truant  until  ho  reaches  the  upper 
imit  of  age  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  say  14  years.  Such  a  boy  might 
be  1 0,  \\  or  oven  8  years  old  at  commitment;  but  the  period  of  detention  would  de- 
pend on  tho  boy,  and  might  be  shortened  to  a  few  months  by  industry  and  good 
conduct  on  uhe  boy's  part.  His  first  release  should  usually  be  conditional,  so 
that  the  truant  school  could  resume  personal  custody  of  him  at  any  time  if  he 
failed  to  dorfcrvo  his  licenso.  Tho  chiefly  important  condition  of  his  license 
would  of  course  bo  regular  attendance  at  somo  designated  day  school.  A  weekly 
report  of  his  attendance  should  bes^nt  to  his  guardians  at  the  truant  school. 
The  condition  of  the  boy's  homo  and  tho  disposition  of  his  paronts  as  to  taking 
proper  caro  of  him  are  also  important  circumstances  to  tako  iuto  consideration. 
Absolute  release  from  the  truant  school  would  come  in  two  ways;  first,  by 
the  boy's  having  deserved  it  through  good  conduct  while  in  the  truant  school 
and  whilo  out  on  license:  and,  secondly,  by  his  reaching  tho  ago  of  11  years.  The 
release  coming  in  this  lattor  way  by  limitation  might  or  might  not  be  deserved. 
If  not  tho  boy  would  probably  t  oon  behave  in  a  way  to  deserve  commitment  to 
a  reformatory  for  older  boys  on  a  complaint  before  a  criminal  court.  Still  it 
would  be  true  that  the  truant  school  hid  dono  all  that  was  possible  to  be  don3 
for  him.  Tho  younger  tho  boy  when  first  brought  under  discipline  for  truancy 
tho  greater  tho  chance  of  a  complete  cure  before  the  ago  of  14.  Tho  great  and 
crying  evil  throughout  the  country  to-day  is  that  for  want  of  proper  means  for 
doaling  with  truancy  in  its  curlier  stages  it  is  neglected  and  allowed  to  ripen 
into  juvenile  criminality  and  later  into  adult  criminality. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

COEDUCATION  OF  THE    SEXES    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.1 


The  policy  of  the  coeducation  of  tlio  sexes,  which  is  widely  extended 
in  this  country,  becomes  periodically  the  subject  of  special  discussion 
and  agitation.  It  was  so  a  little  more  than  two  decades  ago,  when  the 
demand  for  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  had  become 
general  throughout  the  North  and  the  Northwest  sections.  Unexpected 
resources  for  meeting  this  demand  became  available  through  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  appropriating  (18(12)  about  10,000,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  benelit  of  agricultural  and  other  colleges.  In 
the  Northwestern  States  this  land  grant  was  regarded  as  a  provision 
upon  which  women  had  the  same  claim  as  men,  consequently  the  col- 
leges in  that  section  which  received  the  benefit  of  the  grant  were,  as 
a  rule,  opened  to  both  sexes.  This  action,  and  the  influences  that  about 
tlie  same  time  gave  rise  to  colleges  for  women  (Vassar,  1801;  Welles- 
ley,  1870,  and  Smith,  1871),  whose  requirements  were  of  the  same  order 
a«  those  of  the  arts  colleges  for  men,  excited  widespread  interest  aud 
caused  every  phase  of  the  problem  of  woman's  education  to  be  earn- 
estly canvassed.  The  physiological  and  hygienic;  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem were  at  that  time  brought  into  special  prominence  by  Dr.  E.Clarke, 
of  Boston,  nis  work,  Sex  in  Education,  was  virtually  a  protest  against 
coeducation.  The  book  carried  great  weight  from  its  scientific  tone, 
and  its  arguments  are  still  the  strongest  that  are  adduced  against  the 
policy.  Briefly  summarized,  Dr.  Clarke's  argument  appears  to  be  that 
girls  are  naturally  incapacitated  for  the  sustained  and  regular  work 
which  boys  bear  without  injury;  consequently,  the  two  should  not  be 
educated  together.2 

Vigorous  replies  were  immediately  forthcoming.  Especially  notable 
among  these  were  two  books,  Sex  and  Education  and  The  Education 
of  American  Girls.  The  former  comprised  thirteen  essays  by  well- 
known  social  and  educational  leaders,  together  with  testimony  from 
leading  coeducation  colleges,  in  support  of  their  policy.  In  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  book,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgiuson  pointed  out  the  chief 
weakness  in  Dr.  Clarke's  argument,  i.  e.,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  basis 
ot  facts.3 

At  that  time  indeed  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  collect 
and  sift  the  facts  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  coeducation  in  places  where 
it  was  already  practiced.  The  want  has  since  been  well  supplied  by  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics  published  by  the  Collegiate  Alumme  Associa- 
tion, aud  by  a  similar  collection  in  England — Health  Statistics  of  Women 
Students  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  of  Their  Sisters4 — due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick.    The  book  entitled  The  Education  of 


*  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith.    *  So©  citation,  pp.  839,  840.    sSvc  citation  pp.  840. 841.    <So<»  pp. 811-844. 
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American  Girls  comprised  also  thirteen  essays  bjf  women  of  large  and 
varied  interests,  professional,  public,  and  social,  and  was  ably  edited 
by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett.  Against  scientific  theories  these  writers 
offered  the  results  of  extended  observation  and  of  actual  experience  in 
the  acquisition  and  effects  of  mental  discipline.  These  several  works, 
and  the  opinions  and  discussions  scattered  through  school  reports  of 
the  period,  are  still  the  sources  of  the  principal  arguments  advanced  on 
either  side  whenever  the  subject  of  coeducation  is  reopened. 

Again,  about  1880,  the  subject  was  widely  discussed  with  special 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  public  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities.  To 
meet  the  demand  which  arose  at  that  time  for  precise  information  on  this 
phase  of  the  problem,  a  special  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  calling  for  the  facts,  and  also  for  opinions  of  superin- 
tendents, with  respect  to  the  operations  of  mixed  schools  and  classes. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  embodied  in  Circular  of  Information! 
No.  2,  1883. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a-  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
with  a  corresponding  call  upon  this  office  for  information  relating 
thereto.  As  regards  our  own  country,  this  interest  is  most  active  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  there  due  in  part  to  the  development  of 
high-grade  public  schools,  and  in  part  it  arises  from  the  recent  efforts 
of  young  women  to  secure  admission  to  Southern  universities.  Inqui- 
ries from  that  section  relate  not  only  to  the  fact  of  coeducation,  but 
also  to  its  economy  and  efficiency  as  compared  with  separate  education, 
and,  where  higher  institutions  are  concerned,  to  its  effect  upon  scholastic 
standards,  and  upon  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  students. 

Foreign  countries,  especially  France  and  Germany,  are  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  correspondence  on  this  subject.  It  was  a  matter  of 
constant  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  congresses 
of  education  held  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  several 
of  whom  had,  in  fact,  been  specially  commissioned  by  their  govern- 
ments to  investigate  and  report  upon  this  feature  of  the  American 
school  policy.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  issue  a  special  inquiry  in  order  that  the  present  status  and  ten- 
dencies of  our  public-school  systems  in  this  matter  might  be  fully  dis- 
closed. Inquiries  were  accordingly  addressed,  one  to  superintendents 
of  State  and  Territorial  systems  and  a  second  to  city  superintendents. 
At  the  same  time  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  higher  institutions,  i.  e., 
colleges  and  universities,  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  their  position 
also  in  respect  to  coeducation.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  and 
investigations  are  here  presented,  together  with  citations  from  the 
literature  which  the  subject  has  called  forth  during  the  periods  of  agi- 
tation above  noted. 

I. — Status  of  Public  Schools  with  Respect  to  Coeducation. 

a.  state  systems. 

The  letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  State  superintendents  comprised 
the  two  following  questions: 

(1)  In  what  cities  and  towns  of  your  State  are  the  boys  and  girls 
taught  in  separate  classes  In  the  public  schools? 

(2)  In  how  many  country  iniblic  schools  in  your  State  are  the' boys 
and  girls  taught  in  separate  classes! 

A  request  was  also  made  for  additional  information  or  opinione  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  Eeplies  received  from  forty  States  and  four 
Territories1  present  the  following  particulars: 

'No  replica  from  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utahigan,  Pennsylvania. 
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STATES  AND   TERRITORIES   WHOSE  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT  THAT  COEDUCATION  OF 

THE   SEXES   IS    PRACTICED.  IN   ALL  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Maine.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,1  New  York  (all  country  schools),  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,9  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

STATES   AND   TERRITORIES    IN  WHICH    COEDUCATION    IS    THE    POLICY,  SAVE    IN  A  FEW 

CITIES. 

Exceptions  noted : 

California, — Two  grammar  schools,  1  high  school  exclusively  for  girls,  2  gram- 
mar schools  for  boys,  San  Francisco. 

Delaware. — Wilmington . 

Georgia. — High  schools  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Savannah,  and  Columbus. 

Kentucky. — Hi^h  schools  of  Louisville  and  common  schools  of  Kusscllville 

Louisiana. — High  schools,  New  Orleans. 

Maryland. — High  schools,  Frederick  City  and  Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts. — Boston,  Latin  school  and  English  high  school  for  boys ;  girls'  Latin 
and  high  schools.3 

Mississippi. — Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Yazoo  City,  and  Columbus;  mixed  schools  in 
some  of  the  departments. 

New  Mexico. — One  school  in  Santa  ¥6,  1  in  Old  Albuquerque,  and  1  in  La  Mesilla. 

North  Carolina. — One  public  graded  school,  Raleigh;  boys  not  allowed  after  they 
have  passed  the  second  grade.  Normal  and  industrial  school  at  Greensboro;  this 
school  is  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

South  Carolina. — Columbia. 

Texas. — Atlan  ta. 

Virginia. — One  city. 

The  replies  above  considered  were  generally  limited  to  the  statement 
of  the  facts  and  a  strong  indorsement  of  the  policy  of  coeducation  by 
the  superintendents. 

The  following  citations  present  all  the  additional  information  offered 
by  the  State  officials: 

Hon.  Edward  Porter  Thompson,  State  superintendent,  Kentucky: 

The  tendency  now  and  for  some  years  past  has  been  towards  coeducation  of  boys 
and  girls  in  same  school  and  same  class. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  State  superintendent,  Maryland: 

Early  in  this  century  the  general  assembly  established  male  academies  if  the 
counties,  but  the  majority  of  these  have  been  changed  into  high  schools,  teaching  the 
sexes  together.  Washington  College,  at  Chestertown,  Kent  county,  established  in 
1782,  and  based  on  a  flourishing  academy  which  was  established  in  1723,  for  the  first 
time  adopted  coeducation  about  three  years  ago,  and  in  1892  reported  90  male  and 
20  female  students.  Dr.  Reid,  the  president,  informs  me  that  tho  faculty  aud  the 
board  of  visitors  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  change.  Tho  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  located  in  Baltimore,  has  had  both  male  and  female  students  iu  the  same 
classes  since  its  establishment  in  1865.  This  arrangement  continues  to  have  tho 
approval  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  superintendent,  Mississippi: 

Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Yazoo  City,  and  Columbus  afo  the  only  towns  in  which  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  classes  iu  tho  public  schools.  Even  in  these  towns 
the  practice  is  disappearing,  and  mixed  classes  are  taught  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

Hon.  Ainado  Chaves,  superintendent  of  schools,  New  Mexico : 

In  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  no  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls  in  this  Terri- 
tory.    Better  results  are  obtained  by  teaching  both  boys  and  girls  together. 

Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  State  superintendent,  Oregon : 

We  have,  likewise,  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  special  lines  of  State  school  work; 
for  example,  in  the  State  blind  school  and  in  the  State  school  for  deaf  mutes  the 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  and  receive  their  instruction  iu  tho  same  classes 
from  day  to  day. 


1 A  few  cities  report  separation  of  sexes  in  high  schools. 

,See  under  city  systems  statement  as  to  high  school,  Providence. 

■  For  farther  particulars  as  to  Boston  schools,  see  pp.  787-768,  &13-81Y. 
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Hon,  C.  W.  Bean,  State  superintendent,  Washington: 

There  arc  a  few  schools  for  separate  education  of  the  wexes  in  this  State,  but  t. 
are  under  the  control  of  churches.     These  supply  the  demand  for  such  teaching,  i 
under  these  circumstances  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  coeducation  in  the  put^^ 
schools  is  very  strong.    Most  of  thoso  who  favor  separate  education  do  not  ap] 
as  very  strong  advocates  of  a  public-school  system  at  all. 

B. — CITY   SYSTEMS. 

The  inquiry  addressed  to  city  superintendents  sought  not  only 
ascertain  whether  coeducation  or  separate  education  is  the  rule,  bi 
also  the  grades,  if  any,  in  which  boys  aud  girls  are  not  taught  in  tt 
same  classes.    From  the  summary  of  the  replies  of  city  superintend^ 
ents  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in  586,  or  93-3  per  cent,  of  the  6'    ~ 
cities    represented  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  in  all  xl 
grades. 

Status  of  1  he  public  schools  in  cities  with  respect  to  the  coeducation  of  Ike  sexes  (i,  e*,  tl 

instruction  of  b:>ys  and  girls  cither  together  or  separately)* 
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Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 
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Massachusetts. . . 
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Nebraska 
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The  cities  included  in  the  table  in  which  coeducation  is  not  universal 
fflay  be  considered  either  individually  or  by  groups.    Of  the  50  prin- 
cipal cities  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  40  are 
represented  in  the  replies  here  considered.1    In  27  of  these  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  together  in  all  schools.    In  4,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
fewark,N.  J.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  sexes  are  separated 
id  the  high  schools  only.    In  Providence  this  seems  to  be  an  outcome 
of  the  policy  of  elective  courses. 
Superintendent  Tarbell  says : 

The  classical  department  of  our  high  school  teaches  both  sexes.  The  English 
ftopartinent  teaches  a  portion  of  girls  separately,  413  in  number.  The  manual  train- 
m£high  school  teaches  boys  only,  150  in  number. 

Hon.  Thomas  R.  Stockwcll,  the  State  commissioner  of  public  schools, 
also  sUyS: 

,  '*  t'ho  Providence  high  school  there  was  originally  a  department  for  girls  alone, 
Du*  fop  several  years  the  girls  who  were  fittiugfor  college  nave  been  taught  in  the 
**?10  classes  with  the  boys,  and  now  girls  are  admitted  into  the  new  manual  high 
ftCAool  and  several  of  the  classes  iu  the  girls'  department  have  been  united  with 
classes  jn  tD0  §ume  gDbjects  in  the  boys'  English  and  scientific  department. 

cousider  the  change  of  policy  here  in  Providcnco  very  suggestive,  for  the  plan  of 
•eparato  schools  for  boys  aud  girls  in  the  high  school  has  existed  ever  since  the 
Bcnool  ^as  started,  and  has  been  most  ardently  advocated  by  some  of  those  most 
mter*sted  in  the  schools.  I  think  it  shows  that  coeducation  is  being  more  and  more 
ltCo3»t»ized  as  the  proper  method  in  all  grades. 

.In  Newark,  in  former  years,  there  were  separate  classes  for  boys  and 

S11^*  in  some  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  upper  grades,  i.  e.,  seventh 

***<!  eighth  years.    These  have  been  abolished,  but  the  separation  is 

maintained  in  the  high  school.    In  2  of  the  50  principal  cities,  San  Fran- 

a8co,  Cal.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  boys  and  girls  are  separated  in  all 

IT^es  above  the  primary.     In  0  cities,  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 

Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Louisville,  Ky., 

^Paratc  aud  mixed  classes  are  found  in  all  grades.    This  is  a  matter 

°*  policy  iu  some  instances,  of  circumstances,  i.  e.,  location,  original 

arrangements,  etc.,  in  others,  as  appears  from  the  following  statements 

oy  the  superintendents  of  the  respective  cities : 

Hon.  John  Jasper,  New  York  City: 

Asa  rale  boys  and  girls  arc  taught  in  separate  classes,  bnt  thoro  nro  classes  of 
grammar  grades  in  which  both  sexes  are  taught  together,  and  there  are  many  more 
classes  of  primary  grades  in  which  the  samo  state  of  affairs  is  found.  It  is  impossi- 
ble from  the  nature  of  our  reports  to  determine  the  number  of  classes  in  which  both 
Mies  are  taught  together.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  to  teach  the  boys  and  the 
girls  in  separate  classes  where  the  numbers  are  large  enough  to  permit  this  separa- 
tion. 

Hon.  W.  II.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.: 

•It  is  the  policy  of  our  board  of  education  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in  separate 
classes.  It  is  not,  however,  always  practicable  to  do  this  under  our  schemo  of  class 
organization.  Ont  of  a  total  registry  of  96,054,  at  the  closo  of  last  year,  16,160  were 
taught  in  what  wc  deuominato  as  "  mixed"  classes,  that  is  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
class.  The  sexes  are  quite  evenly  divided,  being  at  the  close'of  tho  year,  47,963  boys 
and 48,091  girls.  The  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  mixed  classes  will  probably 
hold  about  the  same. 

Hon.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass. : 

First.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately  in  the  Latin  schools. 
8econd.  They  are  taught  separately  in  the  high  schools  of  tho  old  city,  namely,  in 
the  girls'  high  and  in  the  English  high  (boys). 


•The  ten  cities  of  this  group  not  replying  arc  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Fall  River,  Ma*s. ;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Tiwibm,  JX.  J.;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  ColnmbuM,  Dayton,  O.;  Reading,  Pa-;  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It 
appears  from  current  reports  that  coeducation  is  the  rulo  in  all  theso  cities,  with  the  exception  of  the 
high  schools  of  New  Orleans. 
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Third.  They  are  taught  together  in  the  suburban  high  schools  in  Roxbury,  Dorchea- 
Charlestown,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton,  and  East  Boston. 

Fourth.  They  are  taught  separately  in  25  of  our  59  grammar  schools.  In  the 
other  grammar  schools  they  are  taught  together. 

Fifth.  They  are  taught  together  in  all  primary  schools  and  kindergartens. 

This  unsystematic  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  Boston's  annexing  the  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns  without  changing  the  organization  of  the  schools  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  of  Baltimore,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  are  taught  in  separate  schools.  Number  of  pupils  on  rolls  Decem- 
ber 31,1892,  54,406;  pupils  m  schools  in  which  boy  sand  girls  are  taught  together,  11,785; 
pupils  in  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately,  42,621;  boys  taught 
in  classes  in  which  there  are  no  girls,  21,300;  boys  taught  in  classes  in  which  there 
are  girls,  5,785;  $irls  taught  in  classes  in  which  there  are  no  boys,  21,321;  girls 
taught  in  classes  in  which  there  are  boys,  6,000. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  most  of  our  schools  the  boys  and  girls  Are  taught  together.  Owing  to  the  loca- 
tion and  arrangement  of  school  houses,  we  are  compelled  to  separate  the  sexes  in 
some  schools  below  the  high  school.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  32,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  there  is  3,128  (1,506  boys,  1,622  girls)  on  a  total  enrollment 
of  25,262. 

In  three  of  the  four  high  school*  of  the  first  six  divisions  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together.     In  the  Central  high  school  they  are  taught  separately. 

This  statement  relates  to  white  schools  only.  The  superintendent  of 
colored  schools,  Hon.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  says  with  respect  to  these: 

In  my  opinion  a  very  material  factor  in  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  good 
discipline  in  these  schools  is  its  system  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  which,  beginning 
with  their  establishment,  has  since  uninterruptedly  continued. 

Not  only  in  the  advantages  accruing  to  discipline,  but  in  other  respects  essential 
to  progress,  has  the  wisdom  of  this  education  of  the  sexes  been  shown.  Healthy 
competition  has  been  stimulated  and  keen,  active  thought  awakened.  To  the 
rougher  nature  of  the  boy  have  been  imparted  tone  and  rohning  influences;  to  tho 
gentler  nature  of  tho  girl,  strength  and  elasticity.  The  enrollment  of  boys  is  leas 
than  that  of  girls,  being  about  43  to  57.  In  the  primary  schools  they  are  more  nearly 
balanced  than  in  the  grammar,  in  the  former  the  ratio  being  about  12  to  13,  and  in 
the  latter  17  to  33. 

The  enrollment  of  boys  to  girls  is  now  41  to  56. 

Hon.  Win.  J.  McConathy,  assistant  superintendent,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

(1)  There  is  no  inflexible  rule  in  our  schools  below  the  high  school  in  referenco  to 
sex  in  class.     About  one-half  of  the  classes  contain  boys  and  girls. 

(2)  Tho  number  of  boys  taught  in  mixed  classes  is  about  5,  000. 

(3)  The  number  of  girls  about  5,100.  We  do  not  find  that  mixing  the  sexes  works 
any  injury;  oil  the  contrary,  it  generally  benefits  the  school. 

Denver,  the  remaining  city  of  the  list,  presents  unique  conditions. 
With  a  population  of  100,713,  the  city  is  divided  into  three  school  dis- 
tricts, each  having  its  own  superintendent.  In  two  of  these,  i.e.,  dis- 
trict No.  2,  superintendent,  Hon.  L.  C.  Greenlee,  and  district.  No.  17 
superintendent,  Hon.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  coeducation  is  the  rule,  but  in 
district  No.  1,  superintendent,  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  the  boys  (5,043  in 
1893)  and  girls  (5,018)  are  in  separate  classes. 

Following  the  classification  of  tho  United  States  census,  there  are 
besides  the  50  principal  cities  above  considered,  393  cities  having  a 
population  of  8,000  and  upwards;  of  these  287,  or  73  per  cent,  responded 
to  the  inquiry  on  coeducation  and  of  this  number  20  only  report  sepa- 
rate classes  for  boys  and  girls,  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  (7  per 
cent)  than  was  found  in  the  group  of  50  principal  cities  (32.5  per 
cent).  Separate  classes  in  the  high  schools  or  high-school  grades  only, 
are  reported  in  5  of  these  cities,  i.e.,  Augusta  and  Macon,  Ga.,  Cov- 
ington, Ky.;  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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Hon.  W.  C.  Warfield,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Covington, 
says : 

Our  eighth  voar  grade  pupils  are  taught  in  separate  classes ;  62  boys  and  71  girls 
are  now  enrolled  in  this  grade. 

A  part  of  our  seventh  year  grade  pupils  are  taught  in  separate  classes;  31  boys 
and  38  girls  are  so  taught.  I  am  now  watching  the  results  of  separate  classes  for 
boys  and  girls.  If  a  school  were  provided  with  A  1  teachers,  I  think  separate  classes 
would  not  be  necessary.  At  the  present  time  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  little  or  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  separating  the  boys  and  girls  into  different  classes  or  rooms. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  belongs  to  this  group  of  cities,  has  a  high 
school  for  girls  but  none  for  boys. 

In  the  following  cities  of  this  group  separate  classes  are  the  rule: 
Vicksburg,  Miss,  (in  white  schools  only),  Lebanon  and  York,  Pa.,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  There  remain  10  cities  whose  population  is  8,000  inhabi- 
tants or  more,  in  which  separate  classes  are  maintained  in  particular 
grades  or  in  part  of  the  schools  irrespective  of  grade.  This  appears 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  location  or  plan  of  the  buildings,  or  to  be  the 
esult  of  long-standing  custom  in  particular  schools.  The  cities  and 
grades  specified  are  as  follows:  Newburyport,  Mass.  (primary  and  gram- 
mar); Salem,  Mass.  (one  grammar  school);  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  (pri- 
mary and  grammar);  Union,  N.  J.  (grades  first  to  seventh,  inclusive); 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  (first  and  second  year);  Kaleigh,  N.  0.  (fourth  to 
seventh  years,  white  schools);  Allen  town,  Pa.  (few  primary  schools); 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (primary  and  grammar,  few  schools);  Reading,  Pa. 
(high  school  and  some  schools  of  lower  grade);  Columbia,  8.  C.  (part 
of  the  schools,  fourth   to  tenth  grades). 

The  following  additional  particulars  furnished  by  the  superintendents 
named,  show  very  clearly  the  causes  of  these  varying  usages : 

Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  Salem,  Mass.: 

The  old  school  (grammar  and  primary)  was  for  boys;  later  arose  a  girls' school. 
So  now,  "down  town"  as  we  call  it,  there  are  (1)  one  grammar  school  for  boys; 
.(2)  one  grammar  school  for  girls;  (3)  one  primary  for  boys,  and  (4)  one  for  gifls. 
In  the  rest  of  the  city  are  three  grammar  and  ten  primaries  for  boys  and  girls  both. 
The  high  school  is  for  both,  although  the  boys  sit  in  separate  rooms  from  the  girls. 
They  recite  together. 

Hon.  Otto  Ortel,  town  of  Union,  X.  J. : 

There  is  no  special  reason  why  boys  and  girls  are  separated  in  our  schools  except 
for  convenience,  onr  buildings  being  located  in  the  center  of  a  largo  plat  of  ground, 
thus  giving  a  large  yard  or  playground  on  each  Hide,  and  consequently  no  crossing 
other  rooms  or  halls  in  entering  or  leaving.  About  750  girls  and  725  boys  are  in 
separate  classes;  about  130  girls  and  120  boys  in  mixed  classes. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Moses,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : 

We  are  limited  in  Kaleigh  by  special  legislative  enactment  to  seven  grades,  or 
seven  years  of  school  work.  In  the  colored  schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together 
in  every  room.  The  sexes  are  not  separated,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  different 
buildings  are  widely  scattered.  In  our  white  schools  the  pupils  during  the  first 
three  years  of  school  are  permitted  to  attend  that  building  most  convenient  to  their 
homes,  the  boys  and  girls  being  taught  together.  In  the  fourth,  filth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  years  of  schools,  the  sexes  arc  taught  in  different  buildings.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  however,  that,  at  the  request  of  parents,  girls  are  permitted  to  attend  the  boys' 
school,  though  no  boys  are  allowed  in  the  girls'  school  beyond  the  third  grade. 

Hon.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg,  Pa. : 

At  one  time  the  sexes  were  separate  in  all  schools  in  this  city.  The  sexes  are 
educated  together  in  same  room  in  all  but  a  few  buildings  in  the  older  part  of  the 
city.  The  number  of  distinctively  boys  and  girls'  classes  is  becoming  less  each  year, 
ana  in  a  few  years  we  will  have  coeducation  throughout  the  city.  The  two  high 
schools,  each  for  a.  different  sex,  were  recently  united  into  one  school  with  one  course 
of  study.  What  we  now  have  of  the  separate  schools  is  what  still  remains  of  the 
old  order  of  things.    There  is  but  little  sentiment  against  mixed  schools. 
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There  remain  the  following  nine  cities,  with  populations  below  8,: 
that  report  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes:  New  Castle, 
(intermediate  and  grammar  grades) ;  Marysville,  Ky.  (intermediate  ai 
high);  Columbus,  Miss,  (white  school,  all  grades  except  high  schools]^  * 
Matteawan,  N.  Y.  ^  first  to  third  primary) ;  Chambersburg,  Pa.  (all  belo*^  * 
grammar  grade);  Carlisle,  Pa.  (all  except  first  primary  and  higL  ~~Z 
white  schools;  coeducation  in  colored  schools);  Danville,  Pa.  (higC  ~~ 
school);  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  (one  school);  Corpus  Christi,Tex.  (prior  t^-= 
1893,  all  grades ;  1893,  sixth  to  eighth  grades  only).  The  reasons  for  thV  - 
special  conditions  here  noted  are  much  the  same  as  those  advanced  ir^» 
the  larger  cities. 

Peculiar  conditions  are  noted  in  a  few  instances.     Superintendent" 
W.  H.  ilockenberry,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  says  : 

Until  the  present  year  our  high  school  was  in  two  departments,  one  for  each  sex 
making  really  two  schools,  hut  after  live  or  six  years'  hard  work  the  present  bo 
decided  to  unite  the  schools. 

The  secretary  of  the  Carlisle  school  district  says  with  respect  to  the^ 
white  schools  of  the  district : 

After  the  children  have  passed  the  first  grade  primary  depart  men  t  they  are  sepa- 
rated, and  do  not  come  together  until  they  reach  the  high  school  grade.  In  this 
interval  wo  have  six  schools  for  girls,  taught  by  lady  teachers,  that  have  252  girls 
on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  240.  There  are  live  schools  for  boys,  two 
of  which,  second  grade  of  the  primary  department,  are  taught  by  lady  teachers,  the 
others  by  men.     In  these  schools  there  were  255  boys,  with  average  attendance  of  236. 

From  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  1836  to  1888,  the  white  boys  and  girls  were 
separated  after'  they  had  passed  through  the  first  grade  primary  department,  and 
never  came  together  again,  as  wo  had  a  boys'  high  school  and  a  girls'  high  school  in 
different  localities  and  under  different  teachers.  In  September,  1888,  this  scheme 
was  changed  as  above  stated,  and  now  the  boys  and  girls,  after  having  been  separate 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  arc  brought  together  in  the  high  schools,  and,  as  we  think, 
with  the  very  best  results  in  the  manners,  morals,  and  attainments  of  the  scholars 
of  both  sexes.  It  is  now  a  question  with  onr  board  whether  there  should  not  be 
coeducation  in  all  tho  grades  of  tho  white  schools,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
it  shall  be  so  ordered  as  soon  as  suitable  buildings  and  grounds  are  obtained. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  here  summarized  a^rco  substantially 
with  those  of  tho  similar  inquiry  of  1883.  They  are  somewhat  more 
comprehensive,  as  the  replies  from  State  superintendents  and  from 
74  small  cities  cover  fully  the  facts  which  are  brought  out  in 
the  earlier  inquiry  by  returns  from  144  towns  and  cities  of  less  than 
7,500  inhabitants,  while  the  number  of  cities  of  larger  populations  com- 
prised in  replies  to  the  present  inquiry  is  more  than  three  times  the 
number  that  responded  in  1883.  Three-fifths  of  this  number  (133  out 
of  100)  are  represented  in  the  replies  to  the  present  inquiries.  In  5 
of  these  cities,  viz,  Belleville,  111.;  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Easton,  Pa.; 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Austin,  Tex.,  change  from  the  separate  to  the 
coeducation  policy  has  taken  place  since  the  earlier  inquiry.  The 
superintendents  of  schools  in  3  of  the  cities  that  have  thus  come  over 
to  the  majority  comment  as  follows: 

Hon.  H.  D.  Updike,  Belleville,  111.: 

Neither  discipline  nor  instruction  suffers  iu  consequence  of  coeducation  of  the 
sexes. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Gilford,  Marblehead,  Mass.: 

Until  two  years  ago,  boys  and  girls  of  our  grammar  grades  were  taught  separately. 
Wo  think  that  the  change  has  been  a  great  benefit  intellectually  and  morally. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Gottingham,  Easton,  Pa.: 

Tho  policy  of  this  city  (Easton,  Pa.)  iu  the  matter  of  the  coeducation  of  th© 
sexes  was  adopted  several  years  ago,  and  the  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  high 
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school  to  the  lowest  primary,  have  been,  and  arc  still,  organized,  classified,  and 
tough  %  agreeably  thereto.  The  scheme  as  affecting  the  moral,  social,  or  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  pupils  has  been  attended  with  results  that  are  gratifying,  aud 
especially  so  when  compared  with  what  was  attained  under  the  old  system  of  sep- 
arate sex  assignment  and  instruction. 

Tlieae  results  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  our  public  schools 
^itl*  respect  to  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.     It  is  the  policy  generally 
pursued,  heartily  indorsed  by  supervising  officers  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country.     The  "common," 
°r  public  school,  of  the  United  States  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a  school 
wlierc  boys  and  girls  mingle  as  they  do  in  the  family.     If  additional 
Proof  were  needed  that  parents  favor  this  policy,  it  would  be  found  in 
tlie  fact  that  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  private  schools  of  the 
coymtry  are  coeducational  and  that  these  enroll  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  pupils  in  private  schools.    As  the  public  school  is  the 
only  school  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  ever  attend,  the  association 
ot    llie  two  sexes  as  there  maintained  must  have  a  very  great  influence 
nPon  their  social  and  business  relations  in  after  years.     It  explains,  in 
a  &x*eat  measure,  the  freedom  that  women  enjoy  in  this  country  with 
r^I>ect  to  the  pursuit  of  careers,  and  especially  the  large  share  which 
toey  take  in  the  educational  work  of  the  country.     Where  boys  and 
girls  are  accustomed  from  early  years  to  compete  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises, they  entertain  a  due  respect  for  each  other's  powers,  and  false 
notions  as  to  the  natural  endowments  of  each  are  dissipated.    Relations 
^Mch  would  cause  great  irritation  and  annoyance  in  countries  where 
separate  education  is  the  rule,  here  come  about  naturally  and  without 
friction. 

As  regards  the  teaching  profession  the  policy  begun  in  the  eleinent- 
aTy  schools,  persists  through  the  public,  secondary,  or  high  schools, 
obtains  very  largely  in  private  secondary  schools,  and  is  gradually 
^tending  to  the  highest  institutions.  This  is  indicated  in  Table  I  (p. 
W),  which  shows  the  proportion  of  women  teachers  in  all  classes  of 
institutions  above  the  elementary  grade  of  the  public  schools.  In  the 
public  schools  (all  grades  included),  06  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are 
women.  Their  relation  to  the  public  schools  does  not  stop  here.  They 
participate  as  school  officials,  and  also  through  the  exercise  of  the  bal- 
lot in  the  local  conduct  of  school  affairs. 
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The  extent  of  this  participation  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Status  of  women  with  respect  to  the  direction   of  public  education  in  State*  and    Ter- 
ritories. * 


States  in  which  wo- 
men may  vote  for 
Hchool  officers  or 
are  eligible  for  the 
same. 


North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Maine 

New  Ilampshire. 
Vermont 


Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island... 
Connnecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey  . . . 
Pennsylvania. . . 
South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 
Florida 


South  Central  Divi- 
sion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


Texas  

Oklahoma 


North  Central  Divi 
si  on : 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Classes  of  school 
officers  for  whom 
women  may  vote. 


District  t 

County,    town, 

district.! 
Township  t 


School  offices  to 
which  women 
are  eligible. 


District! 
District  t 


District  e 


District! 


District  a 


Township , 

All 

Connty,    town, 
district. 

Township  a 

Township 

Town  ana  district 

Allft 

District  c 

County,  district  d. 


District/ 

County 

County  board  g 


All 


District; 

Illinois |  Township,  district 

Michigan J  District  I 


Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 
Iowa 


District  M    

County,  district 


Missouri 

North  Dakota  ...    All 

South  Dakota I  All  elective  t  v 

Nebraska I  District,  city  I 


Kansas |  District! . 


All  under  school 

laws. 
Any     open     to 

teachers,  t 
District 


Township  and  city 
trustees. 

All  under  school 
laws,  k 

Township,       dis- 
trict. 

All  except  State 
superintendent. 

All 

Allm 


Num- 
ber of 
women 
holding 
county 

or 
town- 
ship 
offices 
so  far  as 
report 
ed  in 
1891- 
92. 


Alio 

All  elective 

District,   connty, 

and  city  super* 

intendent. 
All 


5 

6 

14 

4 


4 

12 


2 

5 

11 

10 
11 

n4 

9 

10 

10 

26 


Remarks. 


a  Three  women  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  State  board. 

b  If  possessing  the  legal  quali- 
fications. 

cln  districts  organised  under 
the  general  school  laws ;  i.  e.v 
nearly  all  in  the  State. 

d  As  directors  or  comptrollers 
women  vote  for  county,  city, 
or  borough  superintendenta. 

e Limited  To  widowed  mother 
or  female  guardian  of  a  child 
of  school  age. 

/Inferred  by  the  superintend- 
ent from  their  right  to  vote. 
By  sufferance  women  bare 
also  served  as  county  super- 
intendents. 

g  Women  teachers  are  eligible 
for  appointment  upon  these 
boards,  but  are  never  ap- 
pointed. 

A  Limited  to  women  who  are 
heads  of  families. 

i  Apparently  includesonly  city 
superintendenta.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  legal  barrier 
to  women  serving  a*  district 
trustees,  but  it  ia  not  at- 
tempted. 

j  Limited  to  listed  property* 
owners. 

k  Women  can  not  vote  for  State 
officers,  as  these  are  named 
in  the  constitution,  which 
limits  the  votes  to  electors. 


I  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents. These  officer  art 
chosen  at  a  general  election. 
The  legislature  having  failed 
to  make  provision  for  a  spe- 
cial ballot  l>ox,  the  court  has 
decided  that  until  the  pro- 
vision is  made  women  art 
debarred  from  voting  for 
these  officer*. 

mNot  ineligible  by  reason  of 
Rex. 

n  Elected  ascounty school  com- 
missioners. It  is  supposed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
decide  this  to  be  illegal. 

o  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Eisenhuth  hat 
just  been  elected  State 
superintendent. 


*  Compiled  from  ropliea  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  response  to  a  special  letter  of 
Inquiry  addressed  to  State  superintendents  February,  1893. 
t  v  oto  affecta  disposition  of  school  money. 
I  Widows  or  spinsters  who  are  taxpayers  and  guardians  of  children  of  school  age  vote  on  district 
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Status   of  tcomen  with  respect   to  the  direct  ian  of  public  education  in   States  and   Ter- 
ritories— Contiuued. 


States  in  which  wo 
men  may  vote  for 
school    officers  or 
are  eligible  for  the 
same. 


"Western  Division 


M  out  arm. 


Wyoming... 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Classes  of  school 
officers  for  whom 
women  may  vote. 


District. 


All  elective  * 
Districts  *  . . . 
District 


School  offices  to 
which  women 
are  eligible. 


District,     county 
superintendents. 

All 

District 

District 

District 

District  * !  District 

District 

District 


Num- 
ber of 
women 
holding 
county 
or      i 
town- 
ship 
offices 
no  for  ns 
report- 
ed in 
1891- 
92. 


11 
10 


District  o 

All : 

District,  county 
board. r 


5 
2 


11 


Remarks. 


j>  On  the  condition  that  no  other 
officers  arc  voted  for  at  same 
time. 

7  Tho  courts  hold  that  women 
arc  not  eligible  to  the  office 
of  county  superintendent, 
that  officer  being  chosen  at  a 
general  election.  Women 
have,  however,  been  elected 
to  tho  office. 

r  Women  can  not  vote  for 
school  officers,  but  a  bill  is 
now  before  the  legislature 
(February,  1893),  authoris- 
ing then/to  do  so. 


*  Vote  affects  disposition  of  school  money. 


REMARKS    UPON   TIIK   TA11LK. 

From  an  examination  of  column  2  it  will  be  aeon  that  in  sixteen  States  and  one 
Territory  school  suffrage  for  women  is  limited  to  district  officers;  in  four  States  it 
includes  township  and  county  officers.  In  the  three  remaining  States  and  one  Ter- 
ritory women  may  vote  for  all  elective  school  officers.  The  right  thus  broadly  stated 
goes  no  further,  however,  in  its  essence  than  the  apparently  more  restricted  suffrage 
of  the  following  States :  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Minnesota, 
since,  in  these,  offices  not  included  in  the  woman's  vote  are  tilled  by  appointment. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  women  would  be  eligible  to  the  offices  for  whose 
incumbents  they  may  vote.  This  is  the  case  (column  3),  excepting  in  Mississippi, 
where  women  who  are  the  heads  of  families  may  vote  for  district  school  offices,  but 
may  not  fill  the  same.  We  catch  a  glimpse  here  of  the  underlying  conviction  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  whole  movement;  it  begins  with  a  recognition  of  woman's  right, 
as  a  natural  guardian  of  children,  to  exercise  her  judgment  in  respect  to  their  edu- 
cation, and  ends  with  tho  demand  for  her  service  as  a  public  expediency.  In  a  few 
States,  included  in  the  above  lists,  women  are  eligible  to  school  offices  other  than 
those  included  in  the  suffrage  accorded  them. 

These  additional  positions  are  filled  by  appointment,  by  vote  of  school  boards,  or 
by  vote  at  a  general  election,  in  which  women  can  not  participate.  This  reminds  us 
that,  while  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  separate  the  educational  from  other  civil 
affairs,  the  end  has  not  been  completely  attained.  Thus,  questions  of  school  tax  and 
school  appropriations  can  not  always  be  managed  apart  from  financial  matter  in  gen- 
eral. The  woman's  vote  extends  in  some  degree  to  these  matters  in  sixteen  States, 
as  will  be  seen  by  tho  references  to  the  footnote.  The  number  of  women  holding 
positions  above  the  grade  of  district  officers  (column  4)  is  small.  No  statistics  of 
the  district  officers  is  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  States  cities  form  districts  under  special  school 
laws;  where  this  is  the  case  they  are  not  included  in  the  table.  As  a  rule,  however, 
women  are  eligible  to  the  school  boards  of  Northern  aud  Western  cities.  Among 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  now  serving  in  this  capacity  are  Boston,  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  Detroit. 
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IT. — Coeducation  in  Colleges  and  Universities. 

While  inquiries  from  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  coeducation 
relate  almost  entirely  to  the  public  schools,  those  emanating  from  the 
Southern  States  have  chief  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  policy  in  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  maintained 
in  these  higher  institutions. 

Sixty  years  have  passed  since  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  gave  the  first 
example  of  a  coeducation  college  in  this  country.  In  1880  a  little  more 
than  half  the  colleges,  51.3  per  cent,  had  adopted  the  policy.  In  the 
decade  18S0  to  1890,  the  proportion  increased  to  C5.5  per  cent.  This 
decade  was  also  characterized  by  the  number  of  leading  institutions  that 
opened  their  doors  to  women.  These,  however,  were  all  located  in  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States.  In  the  present  number  of  coedu- 
cation institutions  are  included  24  State  universities  and  8  private  foun- 
dations of  the  highest  order. 

The  former  are:  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michi- 


D.  C;   Do  Patiw,  Cornell,  Boston  University,  Drown,  Vanderbilt,  Yale  (graduate 
department). 

Harvard  University  and  Columbia  College,  New  York,  whose  action 
with  respect  to  provision  for  women  is  everywhere  followed  with  deep 
interest,  seem  for  the  present  to  have  decided  against  coeducation. 
Harvard  by  its  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  Kadcliffe  College  for 
women,  and  Columbia  by  similar  efforts  in  behalf  of  Barnard  College.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  universities 
of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  the  only  Southern  institutions 
of  high  repute  or  large  possibilities  included  in  the  foregoing  enumer- 
ations. Coeducation  is  indeed  a  feature  of  many  Southern  colleges. 
This  would  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  showing  number  and  propor- 
tion of  women  students  in  colleges  and  universities  (tables  I  and  II 
appended). 

The  comparative  view  (table  I)  would  indeed  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  policy  is  more  general  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions  than  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  the  comparison  is  misleading 
unless  it  be  considered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  highest  institutions  of  the 
Southern  States  are  not  included  in  the  number  practicing  coeducation, 
and  furthermore  that  the  significance  of  the  showing  is  modified  by 
the  special  character  of  the  courses  in  which  many  of  the  women  stu- 
dents are  enrolled. 

The  colleges  for  colored  people  which  form  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  divisions  also  lessen  the  force  of  the  comparison,  as  these  must, 
of  necessity,  be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  their  students. 
The  present  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  South  arises  from  the  desire 
of  Southern  women  to  secure  admission  to  institutions  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  University  of  Alabama,  etc. 

In  several  Southern  States  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  opening 
of  the  universities  to  women  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  women 
desiring  these  privileges  is  too  small  to  justify  the  changes  involved. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  the  expense  and  labor  incurred  would 


'•Tunc  1R93. 

'For  further  account*  of  theso  measures,  see  pp.  8r>fi-8."»0.     As  this  matter  goes  to  press  the  report  is 
received  that  Harvard  hns  opcued  its  graduate  courses  to  women. 
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be  offset  by  the  advantages  of  retaining  at  home  the  girls  who  now 
seek  in  Northern  institutions  the  opportunities  denied  them  in  their 
own  States.  This  has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
Southern  girls  who  attend  Northern  colleges  and  universities.  To  sat- 
isfy inquires  on  this  point  an  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  cur- 
rent catalogues  of  Northern  institutions,  i.  e.  coeducation  colleges  and 
universities,  and  seven  colleges  for  women  only.1 

From  this  investigation  it  appears  that  370  young  women  from  the 
Southern  states  are  enrolled  in  eighty-one  Northern  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. If  the  number  of  these  students  in  preparatory  departments 
(27)  be  omitted,  the  remainder  (349)  is  very  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all 
the  Southern  girls  reported  in  colleges  North  and  South  for  the  current 
year. 

The  distribution  of  the  Southern  students  above  referred  to  by  States 
and  college  departments  is  as  follows: 


Total  number  o/womeu  students  from  each  Southern  State  and  din1ribution  by  departments. 


States. 


Prepara- 
toi  v . 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georjria ». 

Kentucky 

Louisiana : 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Xorth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 


1 
o 


5 
1 
'A 


»> 


Total 


_< 


Collegi- 
ate 

j     Other 

depart- 
ments. 

Total. 

«» 

•r» 

8 

8 

0 

15 

12 



12 

L'5 

1 

3'* 

3 

5 

10 

9 

n 

13 

4G 

20 

7i 

0 

47 

3 

53 

A 

3 

8 

12 

3 

15 

4 

4 

23 

3 

27 

10 

14 

35 

17 

4 

23 

20 

12 

40 

2(-.T 

82 

376 

Distribution  of  Southern  women  in  college*  of  the  Xorthvrn  Stales. 


States. 


California 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Total 


<> 

w 

1 
11 

0 
12 

2 
62 
13 

2 


States. 


Total. 


Missonri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
New  Mexico. . 


21 
2 
2 

52 
103 

77 
2 


Total 


376 


The  faets  here  considered,  with  the  tables  appended,  answer  in 
part  only  inquiries  as  to  coeducation  in  colleges  and  universities.  As 
regards  the  conditions  under  which  this  policy  may  be  maintained 
and  its  effects  upon  students  and  scholastic  standards,  only  those  hav- 
ing personal  experience  in  the  conduct  of  the  institutions  can  speak 
with  authority.  Hence  copious  citations  from  the  reports  of  college 
presidents,  statements  of  professors,  etc.,  are  included  in  this  chapter 
under  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.2    A  single  consideration 


1  Mount  HoWoko  college,  Smith,   and  Wcllesley,  Massachusetts;  Elmira,  Vassar,  and  Veils,  New 
York;  Bryn  llawr,  Pennsylvania. 
'See  pp.  846-859. 
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which  lies  a  little  outside  of  our  subject,  but  has  nevertheless  an  import- 
ant relation  to  it,  must  complete  this  part  of  the  discussion.  Experi- 
ence abundantly  proves  that  without  the  aid  of  scholarship  funds  many 
of  the  most  promising  students  among  young  men  would  never  be  able 
to  push  their  studies  beyond  the  public  schools.  This  is  equally  the 
(•use  with  young  women;  unfortunately,  very  little  help  is  afforded 
them  in  graduate  and  professional  courses  which  are  directly  prepara- 
tory to  remunerative  careers. 
The  situation  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  following  table:1 


UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  division 
South  Atlantic  division 
South  Central  division  . 
North  Central  division  . 
Western  division 


Available  for— 


Total. 


Men. 


$305,887  I  $196,748 


200.125 

30,745 

32,597 

36.355 

6,065 


141, 700 

18, 175 

27,440 

9,133 

300 


Women. 


!   Men  or 
!  women. 


Per  cent 
available 

for 
women. 


i  i 

$17,510  |    $91,629 


47.921 
10,720 

5,157 
26,091 

1.740 


GENERAL  FUND  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  UNDERGRADUATES. 


United  States $141,552 


North  Atlantic  division 
South  Atlantic  division  . 
South  Ct.ntral  division  . 
North  Central  division  . 
Western  division 


$141, 552 

$89,245 

$23,922 

$28,385 

100,  532 
13,  141 

73,545 
12,000 

23, 922 

3. 065 
1, 141 

3,000 

3,000 

23, 159 

3,700 

19,459 

1,720 

1,720 

FELLOWSHIPS. 


United  States ,    $88,048 


$70,7i,8         $2,300  i    $14,950 


North  Atlantic  division. 
Son th  Atlantic  division  . 
South  Central  division  .. 
North  Central  division  . 
Western  division , 


01, 798 

11.700 

5,800 

6,450 

2.300 


53,298 

11,700 

5,800 

2,300 

6,200 



6.450 
2,300 

i 

1 

I 

GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


$24,860  ,     $23,360 


15,710 
8,950 


14,410 
8,950 


200 


200 


$1,200 


1,200 


Distribution  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  funds  by  </cographical  sections. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


Total 
funds. 


$560.  347 

378,  105 

64,  530 
41.  397 

65,  964 
10,285 


35-7 


29-2 
40-9 
15  8 
74-9 
95  1 


37 


20-8 
8-7 
100 

84 
100 


19-6 


13*8 

0 

0 
100 
100 


4-8 


7-6 
0 


Per  cent    Total  avail-' 

by         I    ahlo  for    .Per  cent. 
divisions.  ,     women.     ! 


100 


67  5 
11-5 

7*4 

11-8 

18 


$179,890 

95, 112 
13,711 

8, 157  : 
53,131  ! 

9, 7t5 


100 


52-0 
7-6 
4-5 

29-5 
5  5 


1  Prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  of  this  Bureau.     For  details  by  institutions  see  Commis- 
sioner's Report  for  1890-'91,  pp.  836-842. 
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From  these  statements  it  appears  that  of  funds  for  the  aid  of  under- 
graduates about  one- third  are  available  for  women;  the  proportion  is  a 
little  less  than  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  endowed  fellowships,  and  falls  to 
an  insignificant  sum  in  the  total  of  graduate  scholarships. 

Table  I. — Female-  teacher*  and  professors  and  students  in  several  classes  of  institutions  in 


The 
United 
States. 


North 
Atlan- 
tic Di- 
vision. 


Sotuh 
Atlan- 
tic Di- 
vision. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Public: 

Number  of  female  instructors 

Proportion  of  whole  number . . .per  cent. . 
Number  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  -whole  number  . .  .per  cent. . 

Private: 

Number  of  female  instructors 

Proportion  of  whole  number . .  .per  cent. . ! 
Number  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number  . . .per  cent. . 

COLLEGES  ENDOWED  BY  LAND  ORANT  OF  1862. 


If  umber  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number per  cent. 

COLLEOES  AND  SEMINARIES   FOR  WOMEN. 


Number  of  female  instructors -^ 

Proportion  of  whole  number per  cent. . 

Number  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number per  cent . . 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
Public: 

Number  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number  . .  .per  cent. . 

Private: 

Number  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number  . .  .per  cent. . 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEOES. 

Preparatory  departments : 

Number  of  female  instructors 

Proportion  of  whole  number  . . .  per  ceu  t . . 

Number  of  female  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number  . .  .per  cent. . 
College  departments : 

Number  of  female  instructors 

Proportion  of  whole  number  . .  .per  cent. . 
Number  of  female  students: 

Undergraduate 

Proportion  of  whole  number,  per  cent. . 

Graduate  students 

Proportion  of  whole  number. per  c*  nt. . 

Total  collegiate 

Proportion  of  whole  number,  per  cent. . 

Professional 

Proportion  of  wholo  number. per  cent. . 


4.525 

54  *7 

128,379 

59  -7 


3.475 

52  7 

48,406 

47-9 


798 
12  9 


1,633 

74-7 

24,611 

100 


South  1  North 
Central  Central 


Divi- 
sion. 


1.709 

265 

218 

58-8 

56  0 

48'2 

44,969 

6.216 

6,236 

57-7 

01 

60 

1,567  I 
52-5 
17, 158  , 
44  5 


20 
1-6 


303 

616 

5,331 

100 


22.480  '   11.813 
76  -7         77  5 


I 


4, 443 
42  2 


694 

28-7 

12, 572 

20-6 

517 
9  0 

10.021 

19-01 

369 

12-7 

10, 390 

18  7 

530 

2-8 


130 
53  7 


34 

11  5 

425 

8  6 


41 
2  0 

1,352  i 

7-9 

05 

7  5 

1,447 

7-8 

81 

1-4 


520  624 

48  7  '  55 

7.518  10,236 

47  2  52 


103 
14-6 


1.253 
50  3 


221 

45  -7 


128 
10-5 


1,485 
58 


435 
50 


74 

30 

1,082 

26 

4i>  ! 

i     l 

488 

9 

7 

1-8  : 

495 

8.0 

13 

G 


130 

42  G 

2.  200 

31-8 

91 

15 

1.503 

212 

14 

0-7 

1,517 

20  -9 

2 

•8 


461  452 

77  81  5 

7.112  8.086 

1»0  '  100  : 


Divi- 
sion. 


2.127 

52 

63,612 

61 


746 

53-8 

10. 473 

49  0 


512 
21  -8 


309 

79 

3,  762 

100 


0,806 
05 -2 


3, 556 
40 


West- 
em  Di- 
vision. 


398 

2'J 

7.848 

33  7 

27C 
13 

C,  0.'.9 

29  -2 

210 

21   1 

6,  225 
28  -7 

::oj 

4G 


206 

56 

5.346 

00  5 


288 

54-8 

3,021 

53*4 


24 
9'3 


48 

90 
810 
100 


1.123 

84-3 


101 
015 


58 

30 

1,008 

32-6 

63 
18 

660 

28-5 

37 

40  6 

706 

29 

44 

0-3 
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Takli:  II. — Statu*  of  unirersitic*  and  college*,  tcith  respect  to  coeducation,  o«  reported 

in  18S9-'00. 


Slattm. 


Alabama 

AikanrtnA  

California 

Colorado 

Connect  icut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  .. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico  Territory. 

New  York 

North  (.'and ina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

KhodoTlslaud 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas  

trtah  Territory 

Vermont- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 
number 

of  col- 
leges re- 
porting. 


6 
4 

12 
4 
3 
1 
4 
4 
7 

28 

14 

21 

15 

14 

12 

3 

10 

9 

11 

9 

6 

27 

1 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

22 

10 

2 

37 

6 

27 

1 

9 

5 

20 
11 
I 
2 
8 
3 
3 
8 
1 


Number  that  are  coeduca- 
tional in- 


Total 
coeduca- 
tional in 


-       — 

_  _ 

Prepara-     Profes- 
tory  and  sionaland, 
collegiate  graduate 
depart-      depart-   1 
menu.       meuts.   1 

1 

2 
2 
9 
4 
1 

i 

3 
1 

3 
4 
4 

22 

10 

19 

13 

5 

G 

2 

2 
1 

10 
5 
4 

21 
1 
6 
1 

1 

8 
5 
3 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 
5 
4 
2 

30 
6 

14 

4 

10 

2 

1 
4 

10 

f- 
i 

1 
o 

1 

3 
o 

5 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

some  or 

dl depart 

lnents. 


!  Proportion  of  each 

Propor-  I  *ex  t°  total  number 

tion  of  all!  of  "indent*  in  co- 


I"  ii  ited  Suites. 


415 


256 


58 


2 
2 
0 
4 
1 
0 
3 
4 
4 

22 

10 

19 

13 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

10 
5 
4 
21 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
1 
5 
4 
2 
30 
6 
14 
0 
1 
4 
10 
7 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
5 
1 


college 
students 
in  coedu- 
cational 
colleges. 


49*76 
58*85 
73  02 
103 
12  02 


educational  depart- 
ment*. 


Men.        Women. 


250 


65  29 

100 
52-74 
87  48 
66*40 
96*67 
90*07 
66-49 
64*50 
54  15 
19-85 
20-74 
94*51 
78-61 
11-49 
75*23 

100 
83*57 

100 


! 


100 

39-13 

55*06 
100 

87*09 
100 

60-03 


38  -34 
88-98 
45*26 
74*43 

109 

100 
3  18 

100 
61*59 
68*69 

100 


47-31 
73*99 
71  18 
90*13 
77*26 


94-36 
48  43 
48-31 
77*65 
66-26 
68-73 
65*66 
67  95 
47*23 
80*20 
36  19 
72*42 
69-04 
63-90 
72» 
62*46 
51*25 
55*24 
46*72 


53*33 
83*50 
63*48 
47*53 
64*67 
58-78 
80-04 


55  19 
44*04 
68-12 
60*62 
63*87 
94*55 
69-00 
96*82 
50-66 
67*82 
43-75 


52*69 
26-01 
28  « 
9*87 
22*74 


5-64 
51-57 
51*69 
22-65 
33-74 
31*28 
34  34 
32*05 
52-77 
19-80 
63*61 
27-58 
30-96 
36  10 
27*41 
87*54 
46-76 
44  76 
63-28 


46*67 
18-50 
36*52 
62-47 
35*33 
41*22 
19*96 


44*81 
65*96 

41*88 
39*36 
86*13 

5*45 
40-00 

4  18 
49  15 
32  18 
50-25 


III. — TlIE    LlTEKATUItE    OF    COEDUCATION. 

The  literature  of  coeducation  consists  of  arguments  pro  and  con7  a 
priori  theories,  accounts  of  actual  experiments  in  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  mixed  schools  or  classes,  and  statements  of  results.. 

In  selecting  from  this  mass  of  matter  the  purpose  has  been  to  bring 
together  the  strongest  arguments  and  the  greatest  range  of  experience 
pertaining  to  the  policy.  Much  of  this  material  is  already  before  the 
public*,  but  in  scattered  books  or  reports.  The  only  new  matter  which 
the  present  interest  in  the  subject  has  developed  is  found  in  the  reports 
of  foreign  experts,  deputed  by  their  governments  to  study  our  school 
systems.  The  first  place  in  the  following  compilation  has  naturally  been 
given  to  citations  from  these  sources.  To  the  European  observer  coed- 
ucation appears  the  most  striking  feature  of  our  educational  system.    Its 
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causes  they  discover  in  social  conditions  radically  unlike  those  which 
obtain  ill  the  Old  World,  and  it  must,  as  they  foresee,  forever  tend  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  these  differences.  To  those  relations  they  are 
naturally  more  alive  than  we  ourselves,  among  whom  they  have  sjhmi- 
taneously  developed.  We  should,  however,  bear  them  in  mind  in 
weighing  the  views  of  our  foreign  critics  as  to  the  purely  scholastic 
efiects  of  the  policy  under  discussion. 

COEDUCATION  OF  HOYS  AND  GIKLS. 

[From  report  of  I>r.  E.  Scblce,  of  the  Kculgyninnsiuin  of  Altonn,  Prussia,  dt*U*;».ato  to  t lit*  llducatioual 

Congress  at  Chicago.] 

A  very  common,  although  not  universal,  feature  of  the  American  public  school  is  tho 
coeducation  of  the  boys  and  girls,  not  only  in  the  primary  schools  (cities)  and  in  tho 
country  schools,  as  is  also  the  case  with  us,  hut  also  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  cities.     Furthermore,  the  sexes  are  not  separated  in  tho  normal  schools  (Lehrer- 
Seminariett),  in  colleges,  and  even  in  universities.     In  Chicago  coeducation  is  tho 
invariable  rule ;  in  Boston  and  New  York  union  and  separation  are  both  found.  To  us 
it  seems  strange,  at  least,  to  see,  if  only  in  photographs,  boys  and  girls  not  only  of 
13,  but  even  of  16  years  of  age,  sitting  together  or  standing  in  mixed  rows,  going 
through  free  gymnastics  and  exercises  with  wands.     It  is  to  bo  noticed,  however,  that 
they  have  single  desks;  also,  that  generally  the  teacher  is  a  lady,  even  for  the  free 
gymnastics.     All  Bpecial  rooms  (i.  c,  toilet  rooms,  etc.),  and  tho  playground  are 
strictly  separate  for  boys  and  girls.    This  coeducation  has  not  been  without  opposi- 
tion;   especially  in   Boston  where  tho  system   has  already   been  twice  severely 
attacked.     Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Clarke  attributed    to  this  tho  fact,  which,  however, 
-was  elsewhere  disputed,  that  American  ladies  of  tho  higher  class  were  not  very 
good  housekeepers  and  mothers.     The  Commissioner  of  Education '  obtained  reports 
from  300  cities  and  towns,  and  these  were  on  tho  whole  favorable  to  mixed  schools. 
He  therefore  commended  this  policy,  arguing  that  if  wo  must  live  together  we  must 
be   educated  for  that  purpose;  to  educate  the  sexes  separately  is  to  change  the 
natural  order  of  things. - 

Later  Dr.  I'hilbrick  stated  that  by  this  means  (coeducation)  the  peculiar  form  of 
education  best  suited  to  tho  different  sexes  was  prevented.  Hut  the  Commissioner 
responded'1  that  Dr.  Phil  brick  had  had  no  experience  in  mixed  schools  and  that  the 
statistical  returns showod only  favorable  results  as  far  as  regards  conditions  of  health. 
At  the  same  time  tho  good  effects  upon  morals  were  mentioned  which  had  resulted 
from  coeducation  in  Norway  and  Finland,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  unfav- 
orable effects  of  tho  monastery  education  in  France. 

A  schoolman  of  large  experience  also  personally  told  tho  writer  that  coeduca- 
tion had  a  favorable  effect  on  the  general  behavior,  on  the  bearing  of  the  pupils 
townrdeaeh  other,  and  on  the  whole  discipline.  Oermany  takes  in  this  respect,  per- 
haps, the  right  medium  between  France  and  America,  but  if  one  observes  how  bene- 
ficial in  general  is  tho  comradeship  of  the  children  of  intimate  families  ono  might, 
where  the  nature  of  the  studies  and  where  outer  circumstances,  es]>ecially  in  smaller 
places,  make  the  union  desirable,  consider  that  the  American  way  would  bo  advan- 
tageous in  our  country  also. 

The  discipline,  indeed,  is  not  as  strict  as  in  Germany.  Whilst  formerly  in  America 
corporal  punishment  is  said  to  have  taken  place  often  enough  it  is  now  every  where  for- 
bidden in  the  public  schools.4  Also  deprivations  of  liberty  seem  not  to  be  practiced. 
Where  admonition  does  not  avail,  temporary  exclusion  from  school  by  tho  principal 
of  the  school  for  not  more  than  a  month,  by  the  school  superintendent  i:s  long  as  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  expulsion  from  school,  is  the  only  means.  And  yet  tho  Ameri- 
can educational  method,  by  reason  of  the  many  recitations  of  the  individual  scholars, 
gives  abundant  cause  of  disturbance  and  trouble  of  which  much  complaint  is  made. 


'Gen.  John  Eaton. 

'Hon.  Andrew  Jencks,  superintendent  of  schools,  Paw  tucket,  R.  I.,  in  Circular  of  In  formation.  No. 
2,1*83. 

'The  reference  here  in  to  the  following  observation  by  Dr.  Harris  iu  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Dr. 
Vow.  of  Norway:  "With  regard  to  Mr.  Philhrick's  judgment  on  tho  subject  of  coeducation,  I  tbink 
that  be  stood  almost  alone  among  our  ablest  writers  on  education  in  bin  opinion.  Tho  lionton  schools 
under  his  charge  educated  the  sexes  separately.  It  may  bo  that  his  experience  in  that  city  hnd  unduo 
influence  on  hi*  opinion."    [ISd.] 

*  Corporal  punishment  in  public  schools  is  forbidden  by  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
many  cities  by  school  law  or  by  school  boards.  The  prohibition  is  far  from  universal,  but  public 
opinion  hi  very  generally  opposed  to  this  form  of  punishment.     [  Kd.] 
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Iii  discussing  the  teaching  force  of  our  schools,  Dr.  Schlee  dw 
also  upon  the  spectacle,  novel  to  a  foreigner,  of  the  general  presence* 
women  side  by  side  with  men  in  various  business  and  professional  p 
suits.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  transfer  of  women  from 
domestic  circle  into  careers  competitive  with  men  increased  "  the  re 
lessness,  haste,  and  intense  strain  in  all  relations  of  life." 


Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  chief  commissioner  of 
German  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago,  says: 

"No  distinction  in  the  quality,  kind,  and  aim  of  instruction  is  made  in  any   o/ 
tho  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.    In  the  old  States  the  sexes  are  not,  a*s  a 
rule,  instructed  together  in  second  schools,  but  in  the  central  and  western  States  tbi«y 
sit  together  from  tho  primary  school  to  the  university,  the  latter  included.    This  £b 
the  system  of  coeducation,  the  education  common  for  both  sexes  so  highly  com- 
mended by  Americans.    At  the  congress  of  education  at  Chicago  this  subject  was 
often  discussed,  and  not  ono  disapproving  voice  was  heard.     At  first  I  was  alto- 
gether misunderstool  when  I  explained  that  our  views  on  the  education  of  girls 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  Americans.    They  sco  only  the  advantages  of  coedu- 
cation, believed  to  refine  the  boys  and  strengthen  the  girls,  and  we  mast  accept 
these  peculiar  conditions  just  as  in  domestic  life.    The  intercourse  of  boys  and  girbr 
of  adults  and  children,  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  among  us,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  a  moral  advantage.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that  tho  girls  on  th© 
average  are  more  intelligent  than  the  boys;   they  go  to  school  longer.    In  the 
high  school  of  Chicago  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  is  3:2.    As  business  &&d 

Eolitics  take  up  the  men's  entire  time,  tho  women  have  become  the  supporters  of  tfcj 
igher  intellectual  interests  and  tho  protectors  of  intellectuality  in  domestic  li&*.^ 
Prof.  Emil  Hausknecht,  of  Berlin,  for  several  years  professor  in  the  National  U**1" 
versity  at  Tokyo,  says  on  the  subject  of  coeducation  in  America:  1_ 

"Asn  makeshift,  coeducation  is  better  than  nothing.    As  a  principle,  itentir0*^ 
iguorcs  tho  needs  of  the  separate  sexes,  arising  from  tho  differences  in  the  develop' 
ment  of  boys  and  girls.     Boys  and  girls  from  tho  ages  14  to  18  must  be  different*^ 
treated,  both  in  regard  to  tho  intellectual  and  emotional  nature.     Coeducation  ^ 
possible,  however,  in  America  more  than  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  because  enst^*^, 
and  education  have  given  to  the  girl  and  tho  woman  greater  freedom  and  detennuE^t 
tiou  in  their  manners  and  appearance,  but  also  give  them  strong  protection  agaux 
encroachments  and  improprieties.    Coeducation  is  possible  in  America  also,  becat ' 
tho  week  has  only  5  school  days,  Saturday  being  a  holiday,  and  the  school  day! 
only  5  lessons,  of  which  ono  is  usually  a  study  hour.    Besides,  grammar  and  hig' 
schools  require  much  less  severe  intellectual  efforts,  and  a  much  more  concentrst 
and  simple  exertion  of  the  mind  than  is  required  in  our  secondary  schools  for  boys.'" 

TIIK   COKDl'CATION   OF   THE    8EXES   IN   THJC   UNITED   STATES. 

[Extract  from  u  report  to  tho  mhi  inter  of  tho  public,  instruction,  France,  by  Mile.  Marie  Dugard,  dele- 
gate to  tho  Chicago  Congresses  of  1893.] 

Of  nil  the  features  which  characterize  American  education,  perhaps  the  most  striv- 
ing i*  tho  coeducation  of  young  men  and  young  women,  whether  in  tho  public  schools 
(primary  and  grammar  schools)  and  in  tho  high  schools,  or  in  the  colleges,  the  scien- 
tific schools,  and  universities.  At  least  it  is  most  striking  to  a  French  observer,  for  it 
reveals  to  him  a  state  of  mind  and  of  habits  which  is  entirely  strange  to  him.  The 
sight  of  youths  of  16  to  18  years,  almost  men,  working,  chatting,  aud  enjoying  daily 
comradeship  with  young  ladies,  who,  by  reason  of  their  distinction,  elegance,  and 
often  a  precocious  beauty,  seem  not  at  all  like  students,  confounds  all  his  ideas.  He 
is  astonished  that  such  an  ideal  should  have  sprung  up  in  the  healthy  American  mind, 
and  he  does  not  dare  to  think  of  the  results,  so  opposed  do  they  seem  to  his  moral 
sense  How  tho  United  States  have  come  to  adopt  coeducation,  a  glance  at  their  ori- 
gin enables  one  easily  to  understand. 

When  tho  settlers  lixed  themselves  in  America,  their  first  concern  after  having 
cleared  a  place,  built  log  houses,  and  provided  for  tho  necessities  of  the  material 
life,  was  to  organize  schools  to  the  end,  according  to  an  expression  of  an  ordinance 
of  Massachusutts,  "that  the  knowledge  of  their  fathers  might  not  bo  buried  with 
them  in  their  tombs;  "  but  as  they  were  too  poor  to  givo  to  every  village  two  school 
buildings,  they  opened  only  mixed  schools,  where  the  pupils  of  the  two  sexes 
received  the  same  instruction.  This  system,  which  offered  real  pecuniary  advan- 
tages without  any  moral  danger — as  the  children  were  restrained  by  the  bonds  of 
relation  or  friendship  between  their  families — was  extended,  and  outlived  the 
causes  which  had  created  it.  Rich  and  prosperous  cities  covered  the  prairies  of  the  set- 
tlers, pa  laces  took  the  place  of  the  log  cabin  of  tho  lirst  builder ;  but,  among  all  these 
changes,  coeducation  remained. 
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I fannies*  as  it  is  for  small  communities  and  for  elementary  classes,  is  it  so  still 
-when  transplanted  into  the  new  conditions  of  tho  modern  life  and  into  all  orders  of 
instruction!  This  is  a  question  much  agitated  in  tho  United  States.  It  would  be 
indeed  a  mistake  to  believe  that  tho  mixed  education  is  so  inwrought  into  tho  Ameri- 
can, customs  that  it  never  encounters  opposition.  In  certain  communities  it  isy  on 
the  contrary,  much  criticized,  and  several  cities,  especially  in  the  East,  have  entirely 
discarded  it; others  retained  it  only  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  sometimes 
in  the  latter  only. 

The  controversy  is  worth  analysis,  for  it  enables  us  to  seo  the  possible  results  of 
coeducation  and  illuminates  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  American  peda- 

"  The  organization  of  a  being  is  always  in  harmony  with  tho  functions  which 
nature  assigns  to  it/'  say  tho  opponents  of  mixed  education;  now  the  organization 
of  woman  differs  much  iVoni  that  of  man,  therefore  she  has  different  functions  and 
should  not  receive  tho  same  education.  These  principles  do  not  involve  in  them  the 
thought  that  woman  is  inferior  to  man. 

**  The  highest  ideal  of  humanity,"  wrote  an  ardent  adversary  of  tho  mixed  school 
ia  a  book  which  was  formerly  considered  an  authority,  rejecting  any  comparison  of 
inferiority  or  of  superiority  between  tho  sexes,  •'  demands  that  each  he  perfect  after 
his  nature.  The  lily  is  not  superior  to  tho  rose,  nor  tho  oak  tree  superior  to  theclover; 
neither  is  the  beauty  of  the  lily  tho  beauty  of  the  oak,  nor  tho  purpose  of  the  oak 
tree  the  same  as  that  of  the  clover. v  It  would  bo  a  poor  horticulturist  who  would 
treat  them  in  the  same  way.  And  ho  adds:  •'  If  woman  subjected  to  masculine  educa- 
tion intended  for  tho  development  of  tho  male  organization  can  equal  man,  she 
ought  to  surpass  him  if  she  receives  feminine  education  designed  to  develop  the 
organization  of  woman. "' 

.  From  these  general  arguments  proceeds  a  long  series  of  objections  physiological, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  which  we  will  summarize: 

Coeducation  is  injurious  to  tho  health  of  tho  young  j?irls;  less  strong  than  the 
"°y8,  they  can  not  endure  the  same  work  without  hurting  their  organism;  and  to 
oblige  them  to  study  together  is  to  substitute  for  tho  sound  emulation,  which  reigns 
***  t£e  separated  schools,  a  morbid  rivalry  from  which  their  nerves  must  suffer. 
jjheJr  excessive  pride  prevents  them  from  admitting  that  this  re'gime exhausts  them: 
fle*i  rous  to  equal  young  men  and  even  to  surpass  them,  they  study  with  great  zeal  and 
constantly  strain  the  activity  of  their  brains.  The  results  of  this  overpressure,  one 
**n  see  to-day  in  the  American  woman,  intellectual,  refined,  brilliant  indeed, praised 
JJy  Europeans  on   account  of  her  spirit  and  grace,  but  pale,  feeble,  of  a  delicate 

a.uty  which  soon  vanishes  and  incapable  of  having  a  largo  family.  Therein  lies 
*n  imminent  danger  for  tho  iutnre  of  the  race,  and  if  this  is  not  remedied,  there 
J^n  soon  be  a  raceof  women,  capable  of  being  doctors,  journalists,  advocates,  archi- 

f*8*  engineers;  in  one  word  everything  except  wives  and  mothers. 

Wore  than  this,  the  woman,  having  different  functions  from  the  man,  has  not  been 
en"°"Wed  with  masculine  intelligence,  and  consequently  it  is  not  reasonable  to  impose 
Fp°**  her  the  studies  and  methods  which  aro  suitable  for  the  masculine  mind.  "The 
J°y*  should  work  as  hoys  and  tho  girls  as  girls.  Mary  can  master  Virgil  and  Euclid 
■•  \vt»n  a8  George,  but  both  of  them  would  be  weakened  and  would  not  attain 
-»  liL  legitimate  end  if  they  were  condemned  to  tho  same  methods.  In  all  their 
^°rlc  womeu  should  respect  their  characteristic  organization  and  remain  women  and 
not  Btrive  to  be  men,  or  they  will  fail  utterly.  For  the  two  sexes  there  exists  no 
**Ception  to  the  law  that  their  greatest  power  and  their  greatest  perfection  lio  in 

£^oinplete  development  of  their  organism." 
.  ***©  differences  in  the  intellectual  development  of  tho  young  people  of  either  sex 
*****<>  opposed  to  their  common  education;  until  tho  ago  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
JSr1*  tho  young  man  has  a  mind  less  developed  than  the  young  girl;  if  he  works 
r^J**  her  he  will  be  discouraged  and  give  up  efforts  which  do  not  offer  him  any  suc- 

^om  the  moral  standpoint  tho  consequences  of  coeducation  aro  still  more  dan- 

itr0*18,    ^  *8  a  *ua*  ^  *wo  individuals  l'vo  together  tho  one  who  has  the 

*  *fcgest  personality  becomes  the  model  for  tho  other.  Educated  with  hoys,  the 
ff??U  girl,  having  a  temperament  weaker  and  more  supple,  copies  tho  manners  of 
"~?  *H>ys  and  loses  her  graces,  whilst  tho  boys  do  not  become  softer  by  tho  feminine 
'^^iation.  Finally,  it  is  impossible  that  between  young  men  and  young  women 
■w^ciated  every  day  in  the  familiarity  of  classes  there  should  not  be  formed  some 
Ion*ances,  which  the  American  education,  it  is  true,  renders  inoffensive  as  far  as 
^Bj^ds  manners,  but  which  will  nevertheless  have  disadvantages. 

L«ese  objections  seem  judicious,  and  in  the  light  of  them  it  seems  that  coeduca- 
.*  ought  to  be  abandoned,  but  it  is  necessary  to  hear  how  its  partisans  defend  and 

i*^ lta  continuance. 

**  must  he  observed,  in  tho  first  place,  that  besides  tho  advantage  of  conforming 
j°^s  historical  origin  of  the  United  States  and  to  tho  habits  of  the  majority, VA» 
■** Unquestionable  advantages;  it  is  economical  and  permit*  fta  \u&ot  fe^oxXi  <A 
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tlio  school  funds  for  tho  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  etc. ;  it  conforms  to  "&• 
natural  method — that  is,  to  tho  organization  of  nature  and  society;  finally,  in  tw***" 
ing  the  minds  of  tho  two  sexes  in  the  same  culture,  it  gives  them  common  thonghti 
and  tastes,  and  so  prepares  for  tho  happiness  of  family  life,  where  the  princlp** 
cause  of  dissensions  is  tho  barrier  which,  is  raised  between  the  ideas,  the  sentiment*! 
and  tho  belief  of  husband  and  wife. 

Taking  up  tho  objections  of  the  opponents,  tho  defenders  of  tho  policy  reply  *° 
them  by  considerations  which  nro  not  without  value. 

It  is  assumed,  they  say,  that  woman,  not  having  tho  same  nature  as  man,  must  ***■ 
be  educated  in  tho  same  way.  That  is  a  poor  argument,  for  in  reality  the  soul  ***■ 
no  gender.  But  let  us  admit  that  there  exist  between  the  man  and  tho  woman  g*^5* 
differences  on  tho  intellectual  side  as  on  tho  physical;  we  can  not  draw  from  tb*s  *? 
argument  in  favor  of  separate  education,  as  the  resemblances  are,  in  spite  of  **"' 
moro  numerous  than  tho  oppositions.  , 

If  tho  lily  and  the  rosek  following  tho  figure  of  Dr.  Clarke,  require  different?  C^!I 
turc,  does  not  their  common  need  of  air,  of  sun,  and  of  dew  permit  tho  horticulti**"^ 
to  let  them  bloom  in  tho  same  garden?    Some  maintain  that  if  woman  can  ncC°. !*"" 
plish  much  with  :i  masculine  education,  6ho  would  accomplish  more  with  a  femi**V* 
education.     Ought  one  not  to  say  the  contrary,  that  tho  more  dissimilar  tho    *-rt 
sexes,  the  more  useful  it  is  to  woman  to  be  educated  with  man,  in  order  to  ac*!/1** 
certain  virile  qualities  which  bho  will  never  possess  if  sho  remains  shut  up  it*   ■** 
femininity?  ^»Wb 

It  is  asserted  that  the  excessive  work  and  tho  morbid  rivalry  of  the  mixed  scl*^*^^ 
aro  injurious  to  tho  health  of  young  women ;  but  this  dangerous  emulation,  and    *     0f 
overpressure,  aro  not  duo  so  much  to  coeducation  as  to  tho  general  organizatio»X*- 
lnodcrn  instruction.  <m-rt 

In  tho  schools  where  the  scholars  of  the  two  sexes  aro  separated  tho  programs*  -/Tat 
so  arranged  that  the  girls  study  as  much  as  the  boys,  and  it  is  often  seen  tnere  ^^iji, 
emulation  degenerates  into  unwholesome  jealousy.     The  delicate  health  of  wont^-^^e 
of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  this  discussion,  originates  from  causes  that  b.  ^?s^g 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  mixed  education.     It  is  caused  rather  by  tho  enervafc-*^^- 
dryuess  of  the  climate;  by  the  feverish  activity  and  tho  unhealthfnl  habits  of  Anf*       ^f 
ican  life,  habits  from  whoso  debilitating  influence  the  less  robust  female  suffers  ni^?^  h 
and  by  the  unhealthfnl  dress  which  custom  imposes  upon  young  women  and  wh  ^L^^r 
prevents  their  taking  as  much  exercise  as  young  men,  whilo  it  makes  work  har*^ 
lor  them.  *  ^*i' 

•'Women,  and  even  girls  at  school,"'  says  0.  II.  Pall,  *'  tako  their  studies  in  ad*^  ^^ 
tion  to  their  home  cares.     If  boys  aro  preparing  for  college,  they  do  not  have  to  ta  ^^ 
caro  of  tho  baby,  make  the  beds,  or  help  to  serve  the  meals.     A  great  many  giX"* 
at  tho  high  schools  do  all  this.*' 

To  all  these  causes  must  bo  attributed  tho  weak  health  of  tho  American  womc^ 
and  it  is  entirely  unjust  to  mako  coeducation  responsible  for  it. 

Resting  upon  tho  principle  that  woman  has  not  the  same  mission  as  man,  soiP^ 
contend,  also,  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  her  to  receive  tho  same  instruction.     Tbi* 
reason  had  formerly  some  weight  when  woman  remained  at  the  fireside,  confining  hcT 
activity  to  domestic  duties  and  depending  upon  her  father,  her  brothel's,  or  hernoi- 
band  for  tho  caro  of  her  future;  but  times  havo  changed;  in  the  present  state  of 
our  social  organization  many  women  aro  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  and 
often  for  those  of  their  families.     Forced  to  work  for  their  living  like  men  it  would 
be  unjust  to  rcfuso  to  those  whom  nature  has  made  moro  feeble,  tho  same  means  of 
defense — that  is,  tho   si'ino  culture,  tho  same  knowledge.     Tho  opponents  of  mixed 
instruction  acknowledge  entirely  this  truth :  several  concedo  to  the  woman  the  right 
to  havo  tho  same  knowledge  as  mau,  but  they  add  immediately  that  as  her  mind 
is  not  the  same  she  must  not  acquiro  them  in  tho  same  way,  and  from  this  difference 
they  derive  tho  necessity  of  separate  education — a  false  conclusion,  for  there  exists 
often  among  certain   children  of  tho  same  6ox  greater  mental  differences  than 
between  young  men  and  young  women,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  yet  noono  thinks  on 
that  account  of  providing  a  special  teacher  for  them.     It  is  tho  duty  of  the  pro- 
fessor touso  a  method  flexible  enough  to  accommodato  itself  to  tho  different  intellec- 
tual necessities  of  his  pupils. 

To  this  the  answer  is,  that  when  the  young  men  work  with  young  women  whose' 
livelier  minds  are  more  capable  of  aFsimliation,  young  men  are  discouraged.  Expe- 
rience hrs  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  feminine  quickness  excites  the  slower 
intelligence  of  the  boys;  if  there  really  have  been  young  men  repressed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  women,  it  is  certain  that  tho  success  of  a  comrade  of  tho  same  sex  would  have 
had  tho  same  effect. 

There  remain  tho  moral  objections.  According  to  the  testimony  of  educators,  who 
fur  a  long  time  havo  directed  mixed  schools,  young  women,  far  from  becoming  mas- 
culine by  tho  contact  with  boys,  have,  on  the  contrary  greater  dignity  and  reserve, 
and  tho  young  men,  in  their  turn,  lose-  iu  tho  society  of  young  girls  that  rough- 
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of  mannor  and  that  carlessncss  in  attitude  and  language  which  characterize 

the  men  ed neat ed  apart  from  women.    As  to  the.  last  objection,  the  gravest  of  all, 

wo  have  hero  the  reply  of  an  educator  whoso  words  have  special  authority,  because 

he  was  partly  educated  in  mixed  schools,  partly  in  those  open  to  boys  only,  and  ho 

directed  for  several  yean*  the  mixed  schools  of  St.  Louis : 

**  My  observations  have  led  mo  to  indorse  the  statement  of  ltichtcr :  '  To  insure 
modesty  I  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes  together,  for  2  boys  will  preserve 
12  girls  or  2  girls  12  boys  innocent  amidst  winks,  jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely 
by  that  instinctive  senso  which  is  the  forernnuer  of  natural  modesty.  But  I  will 
guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where  girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less  where 
boys  are/  I  had  noticed  that  the  atmosphere  of  '  mixed  '  schools  was  dcsexualizcd, 
where  that  of  separate  schools  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  develop  sexual  ten- 
sion. A^ain,  whatever  tendency  toward  indecency  might  manifest  itself  was  fax 
more  casilv  checked  in  'mixed*  schools  by  reason  of  the  crossfire  of  watchfulness 
which  made  intrigue  far  more  difficult  to  keep  secret.  The  brothers  and  sisters  and 
other  relatives  and  intimate  acquaintances  of  the  pupil  attended  the  same  school, 
and  every  act  was  scanned  from  two  points  of  view — the  boys  being  participants  in 
hoys'  gossin,  and  the  girls  being  participant  in  girls'  gossip — and  the  barriers  being 
removed  within  the  precincts  of  the  family,  x>arcnts  could  not  fail  to  have  a  more 
faithful  account  of  the  behavior  of  their  children  than  when  isolated  in  different 
schools.  Brothers' and  sisters  mutually  protect  each  other  from  shame.  Besides 
this,  the  fact  that  the  chief  association  between  the  sexes  in  'mixed'  schools  takes 
place  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  and  in  recitation,  wherein  the  contest  is  purely 
intellectual  and  where  the  manifestation  of  mere  femininity — .softness and  scntiment- 
alism — would  cause  the  pupil  to  lose  rank  as  a  scholar;  and  where  mere  mascu- 
linity— ronghncss  and  willfulness — would  make  an  unat tract ivo  spectacle,  leads  one 
to  expect  that  the  tendency  of  coeducation  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  admiration 
pom  mere  external  charms  of  person  to  the  spiritual  graces  and  gifts  which  lie  deep 
*&  the  character." 

To  these  judicious  considerations  must  be  added  certain  observations  which  the 
JPponentsof  coeducation  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  account;  and,  first,  that  the 
habit  of  being  educated  together  is  for  young  people  of  both  sexes  a  better  safe- 
guard against  love  than  continued  separation.  A  young  girl  whoso  companions  are 
almost  exclusively  of  her  own  sex  becomes  romantic  and  is  easily  enamored,  but 
•pe  who  has  been  always  associated  with  young  men,  having  experience  and  inatu- 
"ty.  does  not  yield  to  extravagant  enthusiasm.  Moreover,  in  the  love  that  may 
*Pring  up  in  tho  mixed  school  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  the  severest  moralist,  and 
this  because  tho  oversight,  as  Dr.  Harris  has  shown,  is  much  greater  there  than  auy- 
*her«»  else;  and  because  the  young  American  girl  has  a  profound  sense  of  her  dignity, 
tn°  young  man  a  great  respect  for  tho  woman,  and  both  together  tho  habit  of  self- 
c°utrol,  there  will  result  only  a  marriage,  in  which  tho  tenderness  is  the  more 
Jjjdnring  because  the  husband  and  wife  have  so  long  known  each  other.  It  would 
"• L^^H  if  such  marriages  should  happen  often. 

But  will  not  the  preoccupations  of  such  attachments  hurt  the  studies f  This  is  a 
Jtinaorical  fear.  As  the  relations  aro  above  all  intellectual,  a  rising  love,  far  from  fos- 
t?1?!?  idleness,  will  inspiro  more  earnest  work  in  order  to  secure  the  appreciation  of 
w«  loved  one— daily  witness  of  failure  and  successes. 

^  these  theoretic  arguments  in  favor  of  coeducation  there  is  added  a  final  con- 
lJ7e*'*fction  more  important  than  tho  others:  It  has  triumphed  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
2?c"^e  States  and  tho  Far  West,  and  even  in  the  East  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  in 
S1*^  of  opposition.  Some  Americans  speak  of  a  reaction;  but  this  triumph  in  the 
-  f?^t?ru  States,  numerous  and  extensive  and  called  to  an  important  part  in  the 
ind  **  of  America,  does  not  justify  this  prediction.  It  is  not  for  mo  certainly  to 
of  tfE*3  ?*  this.  1*  irould  also  bo  presumption  for  mo  to  pretend  to  settle  the  question 
*J ***^  inferiority  or  tho  superiority  of  tho  mixed  schools  after  having  seen  the  great- 
onl  Or?ncators  of  the  United  States  divided  as  to  tho  subject.     Therefore  I  will  offer 

ltT  *^  conclU8i°n  mv  impressions. 

mff  **"* uo*  8eem  *°  mo  that  in  the  mixed  schools  tho  hygiene,  the  work,  and  tho  order 

™*^Ted  from  tho  presence  of  tho  pupils  of  another  sex,  and  tho  appearance  of  the 

JJ*^**  seemed  to  mo  even  better  than  in  tho  separato  schools.     But  what  disturbs 

*DO  iHdagogical  sense  is  the  great  excess  of  the  female  Fex  in  tho  high  schools,  both 

among  the  scholars  and  among  the  teachers.    The  majority  of  American  youth — enter- 

PR there  at  tho  ago  of  15  or  16  years — two-thirds,  even  three-fourths,  of  the  pupils 

?JJJ®  n>?ner  classes,  aro  girls.    This  disproportion  is  bad  for  the  young  men.    If  it  is 

JP°dfor  their  manners  not  to  be  separated  from  tho  women,  it  is  dangerons  to  their 

ugliness  to  bo  always  in  contact  with  young  girls.    Moreover,  if  tho  guidance  of  a 

finale  teacher  is  best  for  them  when  they  aro  very  young,  at  about  11  or  15  years,  and 

^u?P? younger,  they  ought  to  have  different  control. 

1*  is  impossible,  at  least  without  seeing  it,  to  realize  how  painful  is  tho  spectacle 
°*a  young  woman,  who  has  not  yet  in  her  tone  and  attitude  the  au  thority  which, 
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ago  and  lon£  experience  give,  directing  young  men  from  16  to  18  years  of  age. 
Certainly,  neither  the  discipline  nor  the  respect  suffer  from  that,  so  profound  is  the 
deference  of  the  American  scholar  for  his  lady  teachers,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  in  this  ideal  of  instruction  something  is  wanting.  The  female  teacher  can  not 
secure  from  the  young  men  all  the  intellectual  work  of  which  they  are  capable,  she 
can  not  come  into  intimate  relation  with  their  adolescent  mind,  nor  can  she  give 
them  a  manly  development.  Thus  one  whole  part  of  education,  the  most  fruitful  and 
the  best  is  eliminated,  and  the  occasion  is  lost  forever.  It  is  right  to  acknowledge 
that  these  faults  are  not  inherent  to  the  system  of  coeducation.  They  arise  from 
the  particular  conditions  of  American  life,  and  in  other  countries  it  would  doubtless 
be  easy  to  avoid  them.  But  would  coeducation  bo  acclimatized  anywhere  else  f  And 
in  France,  where  it  exists  already  in  some  departments  of  instructions,  should  it  be 
extended  to  all?    This  is  a  question  which  I  shall  not  consider  here.1 

M.  Jules  Steeg,  director  of  the  Mus6e  Pddagogique,  who  had  charge 
of  the  installation  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  France  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Oompayr£,  delegate  from  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  to  the  educational  congresses,  have  simply  noted 
the  fact  of  coeducation  in  articles  upon  America  published  since  their 
return  to  France. 

The  former  says : 

The  girls  are  educated  in  America  together  with  the  boys.  They  sit  on  the  same 
benches,  pursue  the  same  lessons  and  the  same  exercises  without  any  distinction  what- 
ever, for  the  boys  even  take  part  in  the  sewing  exercises  and  are  very  proud  to  exhibit 
their  needlework  every  year  beside  that  of  their  female  companions.  They  wonld  be 
astonished,  I  was  told,  if  any  one  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  this.  I  refer  here  to  the 
first  school  years.  Later  some  separation  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  the  theories  in  the 
world,  and  I  havo  seen  embroideries  made  by  the  girls  and  works  in  wood  and  iron 
by  the  boys.  (Chicago  et  l'Exposition.  Notes  d'uu  visiteur  Francais.  Rev.  P&Ia- 
gogique,  June,  1893,  p.  487.) 

Dr.  Compayre,  in  an  article  upon  the  educational  congresses,  says: 

We  cast  our  eyes  over  the  audieuee — women  predominate.  The  coeducation  of  the 
sexes  commenced  in  the  schools  is  continued  in  the  congresses.  (Rov.  P6dagogique, 
November,  1803,  p.  387.) 

[Extract*  from  a  report  by  Anna  Bentzcn,  of  Norway,  who  visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 

of  studying  the  system  of  cocducatiou.] 

The  first  school  I  visited  was  the  Toledo  high  school.  Here,  as  usually  in  the 
West,  all  public  schools  are  mixed,  and  even  the.  private  schools  do  not  class  the 
hoys  and  girls  separately. 

*  »  *  *  *  *•  • 

I  noticed  that  the  high  school  in  Toledo  (average  age  of  pupils  from  15  to  18)  and 
in  many  other  places  presented  an  overwhelming  majority  of  girls.  In  many  classes 
I  saw  from  5  to  (5  boys  among  40  girls.  The  question  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  if 
this  condition  was  due  to  coeducation.  1  addressed  inquiries  to  principals  and 
teachers  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  I  received  the  answer  that  practical 
life  has  much  greater  attractions  for  a  lively  boy  than  the  school.     *     *     * 

Mixed  schools  are  undoubtedly  not  the  only  form  of  schools  in  the  United  States, 
but  when  one  observes  the  tendency  thereto  in  all  places  where  coeducation  formerly 
found  no  sympathy,  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  (whose  history  deviates  in  gen- 
eral from  that  of  the  Northern  StateB),  one  can  see  how  the  system  has  prevailed 
there  also  theoretically;  practice  follows  later  wherever  it  is  possible.  That  sepa- 
rate, as  well  as  mixed  schools,  are  found  in  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  e.  #.,  in  Boa- 
ton,  shows  simply  the  possibilities  of  a  large  city  as  to  satisfying  various  views  and 
wants.  *  *  *  It  is  plain  that  the  cause  obtains  footing  more  and  more,  instead 
of  losing  it.  All  school  authorities,  superintendents  and  directors,  who  were  so 
obliging  as  to  en  tor  more  thoroughly  into  the  question  with  me  pronounced  them- 
selves unconditionally  in  favor  of  the  policy,  and  presidents  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities expressed  themselves  in  the  same  terms  wherever  coeducation  had  been  intro- 
duced. In  vain  they  look  for  intellectual  inferiority  of  women,  oven  in  the  highest 
educational  institutions. 


1  In  the  continuation  of  the  report,  which  is  not  yet  published,  the  author  consid- 
ers the  conditions  under  which  coeducation  is  possible,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impracticable  for  France. 
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It  is  tine  that  fewer  women  than  men  go  to  universities  after  having  finished  the 
high-school  studies.  However,  the  percentage  is  constantly  increasing,  and,  in  com- 
parison to  the  number  of  men,  an  equal  number  of  women'  take  their  degrees  with 
the  highest  credit.  In  the  fall  of  1890  there  were  198  female  students  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  University  in  Madison,  and  about  four  times  as  many  men.  At  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ,  there  was  about  the  same  proportion  upon  a  total  of  2,153  students. 
Coeducation  in  Wisconsin  dates  only  from  1863,  after  the  university  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years  (from  1838),  and  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  coeducational 
in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  since  the  young  women  were  instructed  in  a  so-called 
normal  department.  At  last,  in  1873,  all  peculiarities  in  the  instruction  of  women 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  university  was  opened  to  both  sexes  without  any 
restrictions.  The  president  of  Ann  Arbor  University  told  me  that  the  first  woman 
student  entered  the  university  in  1871,  and  passed  the  fiery  trial  of  public  criticism 
and  the  university  examinations  with  the  greatest  honors.  Her  example  was  soon 
followed  by  others,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  coeducation  at  this  university,  as  well 
as  at  many  others,  has  been  an  established  feature,  and  no  more  comments  are  made 
upon  the  subject,  at  least  none  that  are  unfavorable.  Even  the  professors,  who 
were  most  opposed  to  the  new  arrangement,  confess  that  experience  has  conquered 
their  opposition. 

In  some  universities  they  are  from  principle  opposed  to  coeducation.  Harvard 
College,  near  Boston,  has  established  a  so-called  annex  for  women  students,  but 
refuses  stubbornly  to  give  lectures  before  a  mixed  audience;  for  what  reasons,  the 
author  has  not  been  able  to  find  out.  This  annex  arrangement  does  not  give  satis- 
faction; it  savors  too  much  of  "  second  hand,"  even  although  the  privileges  are  the 
same  as  those  bestowed  upon  Harvard  proper.  The  women  students  up  to  this  time 
have  shown  most  interest  in  the  branch  of  philology,  but  natural  sciences  gain  more 
and  more  attention  and  original  scientific  investigations  by  single  individuals  have 
already  been  undertaken.  The  law  schools  are  not  attended  by  many  women  stu- 
dents, but  in  those  of  medicine  there  have  been  numerous  women  students  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  and  now  and  then  some  follow  even  the  course  of  engineering. 
But  the  professions  whose  courses  are  followed  by  women  in  isolated  instances  only 
are  of  little  consequence  in  the  question  of  coeducation.  When  it  is  fully  established 
in  future  the  woman's  inclination  will  prove  to  be  equally  as  good  and  safe  a  guiding 
star  as  that  of  man,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  foundation  for  the  apprehension  that 
she  will  follow  studies  not  befitting  her  sex.     *     *     * 

In  some  places  I  noticed  a  strict  separation  of  sexes  both  in  respect  to  their  seating 
in  schoolrooms  and  their  marching  in  or  out,  and  in  most  places  there  are  separate 
playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls.  One  can  easily  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  latter 
upon  seeing  that  the  pupils  are  but  little  supervised  during  the  recesses.  Separate 
cloakrooms  are  found  everywhere.  But  as  far  as  I  could  find  out  these  trifling 
arrangements  were  the  only  ones  thought  necessary  for  the  sake  of  order  and  morals. 

One  should  remember  the  rough  material  which  American  schools  receive. 
Recent  immigrants,  no  matter  if  from  the  east  or  west,  and  without  knowing  a 
word  of  English,  are  received  in  the  common  schools  or  high  schools.  In  the  mean- 
time there  is  something  in  the  surrounding  air  that  softens  the  uncouth  nature  of 
the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  language  of  his  new 
fatherland  he  imbibos  the  respect  for  his  own  worth  as  a  human  being  and  for  the 
rights  of  his  comrades,  which  is  the  profoundest  principle  in  an  American  com- 
munity. If  those  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community  were  kept  aloof  and 
the  two  sexes  kept  separate,  would  the  teacher  in  such  a  case  bo  able  to  bring  about 
such  changes!     *     *     * 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  schools  possess  a  class  of  clean,  well-situated,  well- 
educated  children,  who  might  be  sent  to  an  exhibition ;  but  although  there  are  schools 
which  use  up  all  the  energy  of  a  teacher  within  a  short  period  of  time,  destroying  her 
good  hnmor  and  tempting  her  to  use  a  cane,  we  find  that  such  is  most  often  the 
case  in  those  schools  where  no  coeducation  is  advocated,  and  where  now,  as  in  some 
schools  in  Boston,  they  are  afraid  of  introducing  coeducation  because  wildness  and 
roughness  seem  to  be  their  inheritance  and  possession. 

»  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  America,  young  boys  and  girls  associate  in  a  friendly  way  together  from  their 

earliest  childhood.    They  have  all  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  iu  school. 

•     •     # 

I  had  special  opportunities  in  the  Western  States  to  observe  these  natural  rela- 
tions both  in  university  cities  among  the  students  and  other  young  people  who  were 
following  practical  careers.  The  young  girls  wero  strikingly  easy  and  natural  in 
their  manners.  From  a  moral  standpoint,  I  discovered  only  healthy  results  from 
the  American  coeducation.  It  still  rcmaius  to  examine  its  effect  in  a  physical 
aspect. 
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I  havo  heen  much  impressed  in  American  school 8. (both  in  lower  ftnd  common 
schools)  l>y  the  weakly,  pale-looking  children  with  bad  carriage  of  the  body  and 
much  nearsightedness,  judging  by  tho  distance  of  the  books  from  the  eyes.  But  I 
did  not  receive  the  impression  that  the  girls  looked  more  delicate,  nor  do  statistics 
report  to  this  cft'ect. 

•  *■  *  *  «  •  • 

Both  boys  and  girls  suffer  from  overcrowded  classes  (being  pinned  down  to  the 
desk  for  iong  hours),  from  bad  ventilation  and  severe  drafts,  tho  want  of  play- 
grounds, and  one-sided  mental  work. 

Finally,  I  will  add  a  remark  on  the  economical  feature  of  coeducation : 
When  1  consider  the  equipment  of  tho  American  high  schools,  as  1  saw  them  in 
most  cities,  and  then  imagine  these  expensive  buildings  doubled  in  order  to  accom- 
modate each  sex  separately,  there  arises  a  strong  doubt  in  my  mind.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  furnish  these  schools  with  expensive  laboratories  (not  with  1,  but  with 
3),  with  excellent  microscopes,  well-supplied  libraries f  Hardly  in  smaller  cities 
where  there  is  at  present  only  one  high  school;  however  well  tho  boys'  high  school 
might  be  equipped,  the  girls'  high  school  would  no  doubt  leave  much  for  improve- 
ment. 

COEDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Dn.  W.  T.  Hakkis. 

(Report  of  Public  Schools.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1872-'73,  pp.  105-120.] 

Frcvious  to  1858,  in  our  grammar  schools,  the  sexes  had  been  entirely  separated. 
Only  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  then  recently  established,  had 
the  experiment  ot*  coeducation  been  made.  In  th.it  year  the  Franklin  Grammar 
School  was  opened  as  a  "  mixed *'  school,  and  after  it,  one  by  one,  tho  other  grammar 
schools  were  reorganized  until  all  except  tho  Eliot  School  were '* mixed*  schools, 
receiving  into  the  same  rooms  and  classes  both  sexes.     Having  had  an  unusually 


schools,  the  latter  being  three  classical  schools  or  academics  and  a  college — 1  felt 
considerable  confidence  in  the  views  then  presented.  My  observations  had  led  me 
to  indorse  the  statement  of  Kichler:1  "To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  together;  for  two  boys  will  preservo  twelve  girls,  or  two  girls 
twelve  boys,  innocent,  amidst  winks,  Jokes,  and  improprieties  merely  by  that  instinc- 
tive sense  which  is  the  forerunner  of  natural  modesty.  Hut  I  will  guarantee  nothing 
in  a  school  where  girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less  wheu  boys  are."  I  had  noticed 
that  tho  atmosphere  of  "mixed*'  schools  was  desexnalized,  where  that  of  separate 
schools  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  develop  sexual  tension.  Again,  whatever 
tendency  toward  indecency  might  manifest  itself  was  far  more  easily  checked  in 
"mixed"  schools  by  reason  of  the  cross  fire  of  watchfulness  which  in  ado  intrigue 
far  more  difficult  to  keep  secret.  .  Tho  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  relatives  and 
intimate  acquaintances  of  the  pupil  attended  the  same  school,  and  every  act  was 
scanned  from  two  points  of  view — the  boys  being  participant  in  boys'  gossip,  and 
the  girls  being  participant  in  girls'  gossip,  and  the  barriers  being  removed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  family,  parents  could  not  fail  to  have  a  more  faithful  account  of 
the  behavior  of  their  children  than  when  isolated  in  different  schools.  Brothers  and 
sisters  mutually  protect  each  other  from  shame.  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  the  chief 
association  between  the  sexes  in  "mixed"  schools  takes  place  under  tho  eye  of  the 
teacher  and  in  recitation,  wherein  tho  contest  is  purely  intellectual,  and  where  the 
manifestation  of  mere  femininity — softness  and  sentimentalism — would  cause  the 
pupil  to  lose  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  where  mere  masculinity — roughness  and  willful- 
ness— would  make  an  unattractive  spectacle,  leads  one  to  expect  that  the  tendency 
of  coeducation  is  to  elevate  tho  standard  of  admiration  from  mere  external  charms  of 
person  to  tho  spiritual  graces  and  gifts  which  lio  deep  in  tho  character.2 


'Recently  cited  from  Rich  tor's  "Levaua"  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  bis  Sex  in  Education. 

'The  following  statements  were  made  in  tho  report  alluded  to  (187U),  and  1  bave  bad  no  occasion  to 
modify  the  viewH  therein  expressed : 

"That  which  theory  establishes  and  experience  verifies  mny  lie  safely  followed.  Tho  coeducation 
of  the  sexep  within  the  limits  of  certain  ages  and  within  certain  flections  of  the  United  States  may 
bo  considered  approved  by  tho  twofold  demonstration  of  theory  and  practice.  Whether  these  limits 
of  ago  and  place  may  bo  transcended  with  advantage  is  a  quest  inn  for  practical  experiment  to  solve. 
Theory  1a  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  coeducation  far  beyond  present  practice,  and,  as  a  fact,  tho  lat- 
ter is  creeping  along  conservatively  up  to  the  standard  of  the  former.    Tho  admission  of  females  into 
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But  the  question  of  healthy  moral  tone  is  not  tho  only  one  involved.  Granting 
the  most  favorable  view  of  this  phase  of  tho  Ruhject,  we  have  not  yet  settled  the 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  lor  women  to  have  the  same  course  of  study  that 
men  have,  nor  have  we  touched  that  other  much  debated  question  arising  from 
physiological  differences. 

Tho  question  of  education  has  always  pointed  back  to  that  of  vocation  and  des- 
tiny, for  education  is  a  process  of  preparation  for  an  end.  Thus  it  involves  the 
theory  of  the  life  sphere  of  the  pupil.  Again,  besides  ''vocation  and  destiny,"  there 
is  an  "absolute  state  of  man."  as  Pestalo/zians  tell  us,  for  which  every  human  being 
has  a  right  to  educate  himself  and  be  educated.  The  culturo  of  tho  rational  soul, 
tho  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  affections,  is  the  privilege  of  every  human  being, 
whether  male  or  female.  More  than  this,  it  is  a  duty ;  and  the  materialism,  at  present 
6©  fashionable,  that  finds  its  delights  in  chilling  the  fervor  of  an  aspiration  by  sug- 
gesting physiological  limitation  as  that  which  should  determine  the  question  of  the 
culture  of  the  rational  soul  and  of  participation  in  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the 


colleges  anil  scientific  institution**,  heretofore  open  exclusively  to  mulct*,  is  the  straw  on  the  moving 
current,  and  tells  wh.it  is  ruining.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Mpirit  "four  institution*  to  treat 
women  a*  self-determining  beings,  anil  as  Ichh  in  want-  of  those  external  artificial  harrier*  that  were 
bnilt  up  in  such  profusion  in  pant  timet*.  We  give  to  youth  of  ln>th  sexes  more  privileges  or  oppor- 
tunities for  self-control  than  ore  given  in  tho  ()1<1  World  society.  Each  generation  taken  a  step  in 
advance  in  this*  respect. 

"Occasionally,  as  in  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  returning  eddy  which  may  be  canned  by  the  unbal- 
anced condition  of  society  found  on  frontiers.  Old  cities  like  l$ew  York  and  Itostou  may  move  very 
•lowly  in  thin  direction,  because,  of  enormous  expense  required  to  change  buildings  and  school  yards 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  tho  wants  of  '  mixed  school;*.'  In  fact,  the  small  size  of  school  yards  in  inauy 
cities  renders  this  change  next  to  impossible.  Western  cilies  take  tho  lead  in  this  matter  and  outstrip 
the  East.  Within  fifteen  years  the  schools*  of  St.  Louis  have  been  entirely  remodeled  on  this  plan, 
and  the  rc*nlts  have  proved  so  admirable  that  si  few  remarks  may  bo  ventured  on  tho  experience  which 
they  furnish.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  effects  on  tho  school  system  itself,  and  of  the  c  licet  a  upon  tho 
individual  pupils  attending. 

"  I.  Economy  has  been  secured  through  the  circumstance  that  the  coeducation  of  tho  bcxes  makes 
it  jxwsible  to  have  better  classification  and  at  the  same  time  larger  ( -lasses.  Unless  proper  grading  is 
interfered  with  and  pupils  of  widely  different  attainments  brought  together  in  the  sumo  classes,  tho 
separation  of  tho  sexes  requires  twice  as  many  teachers  to  tench  tho  same  number  of  pupils.  This 
remark  applies,  of  course,  particularly  to  sparsely  settled  districts.  The.  item  of  economy  is  very 
considerable,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  w  it  h  the  other  and  greater  advantages  arising. 

"While  it  is  conceded  bvthe  opponents  of  coeducation  that  primary  hchobls  may  be.  mixed  to  advan- 
tage, they  with  one  accord*  oppose  the  system  for  schools  off.  higher  grade.  Now,  ^hat  is  singular  in 
our  experience  is  the  fact  that  our  high  school  was  the  first  experiment  on  this  plan  for  classes  abovo 
the  primary.  Economy  and  better  classification  were  tho  controlling  reasons  that  initiated  t  his  experi- 
ment, and  from  the  high  school  the  system  has  crept  down  through  all  the  intermediate  grades.  (In 
our  high  school  the  sexes  am  assigned  to  separate,  studv  rooms,  and  meet,  only  for  actual  limitation  in 
the  same  Toom.)  What  had  been  found  practicable  and  satisfaitory  in  tho  highest  grades  could  not 
long  be  kept  away  from  tho  lower  ones. 

"II.  Discipline  has  improved  continually  with  tho  adoption  of  mixed  schools.  Our  change  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  so  gradual  that  we  have  been  able  to  weigh  with  the  utmost,  exactness  even  ]>omtof 
comparison  between  tho  two  systems. 

"Tho  mixing  of  tho  male  and  female,  departments  of  n  school  has  always  been  followed  by  improve- 
ment in  discipline,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  but  on  that  of  the" girls  as  well.  Tho  rudeness 
and  aliaudon  which  prevails  among  boys  when  separate  at  once  give  place  to  self-restraint  in  the  pres- 
enco  of  girls.  The  prurient  sentimentality  engendered  by  educating  girls  apart  from  boys-  it  is  mani- 
fested by  a  frivolous  and  silly  bearing  wlicn  such  girls  are  brought  into  tho  society  of  the  opposito 
sex — this  disappears  almost  entirely  in  mixed  schools.  Jn  its  place  a  quiet  8elf-]H>ssession  reigns. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  a  general  prevalence  of  milder  forms  of  discipline  Boys  and  girls  origi- 
nating, according  to  nature's  plan,  in  the  same  family  as  brothers  and  Haters  their'culture  should  Tk> 
together,  so  that  tho  social  instincts  may  bo  saAcd  from  abnormal,  diseased  action.  Tho  natural 
dependence  of  each  individual  upon  all  the  rest  in  society  should  not  lc  prevented  by  isolating  one  sex 
from  another  during  the  most  formative  stages  of  growth. 

"III.  Instruction  is  also  greatly  improved.  Whero  the  fcxes  aie  separate,  methods  of  instruction 
arc  unbalanced,  and  gravitate  continually  toward  extremes  that  may  uo  called  masculine  and  femi- 
nine. The  masculiuo  extreme  is  mechanical  formalizing  in  its  lowest  shape,  and  tho  merely  intellec- 
tual training  on  its  highest  hide.  The  feminine  extreme  is  the  learning-hy-roto  system  on  tho  lower 
side  and  the  superfluity  of  centiment  in  the  higher  activities.  Each  needs  tho  other  as  a  counter- 
check, and  it  is  only  through  their  i.nion  that  educational  methods  attain  completeness  nnd  do  not 
foster  onesidedncss  in  tho  pupil.  Wo  find  here  that  mixed  schools  are  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  n 
certain  healthy  tone  which  schools  en  the  separate  system  lack.    Moro  rapid  progress  isthoconse- 

?uence.  and  wo  find  girls  making  wonderful  advances  even  in  mathematical  studies,  while  boys  seem 
o  take  hold  of  literature  far  better  for  the  influence  of  the  female  portion  of  the  class. 

"IV.  Intellectual  development  is,  ns  already  indicated,  far  more  sound  and  healthy.  It  has  1>een 
found  that  schools  kept  exclusively  for  girls 'or  boys  require  much  more  surveillanco  on  the  part 
of  tho  teachers.  Tho  girls,  confined  by  themselves,  develop  the  sexual  tension  much  earlier,  their 
Imagination  being  the  reigning  faculty  and  not  bridled  by  intercourse  with  society  in  its  normal  orm. 
So  it  is  with  boys  en  tho  other  hand.  Daily  assocfation'in  tho  claps  room  prevents  this  tension  and 
supplies  its  pluco  by  indifference.    Each  f-e.x  testing  its  strength  with  tho  other  on  an  intellectual 

I ilano  in  tho  presence  of  tho  teacher— each  one  seeing  the  weakness  and  strength  of  tho  other- 
earns  to  esteem  what  is  essential  at  its  true  value.  Sudden  likes  and  dislikes,  capricious  fancies 
and  romantic  ideals,  give  way  for  pober  judgments  not  easily  deceived  by  meie  externals.  This  is  tho 
basis  of  that  'quiet  belf -possession'  before  alluded  to,  and  it  forms  the  most  striking  mark  of  difference 
between  the  girla  or  boys  educated  in  mixed  schools  and  those  educated  in  schools  exclusively  for 
one  sex. 

"That  the  sexual  tension  be  developed  as  lato  as  possible,  and  that  all  early  love  n flairs  be  avoided, 
lathe  desideratum,  and  experience  has  shown  that  association  of  the  sexes  on  the  plane  of  intellectual 
contest  is  the  safest  course  to  securo  this  end." 
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race,  will  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that  intended.    It  will  produ^^^^ 
asceticism  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  conviction  occasioned  by  such  ph.^"   •«. 


logical  doctrines,  and  to  the  consequent  intensity  of  the  recoil.  If  oar  highest «-»  -  ^. 
is  "chiefly  clinical,"  and  the  mind  with  its  culture  is  subordinate  to  the  orgR«J**^8 
tion  of  the  body,  as  is  believed  by  (shall  I  say)  a  great  majority  of  physiology*  - 
and  physicians  at  the  present  day,  at  the  least  there  are  very  many  things  rela*'*1* 


to  human  history  and  institutions  which  become  at  once  insoluble  contradict! 

the  nearest  example  of  which  is  the  evolution,  in  the  brain  organism,  of  the  th^' 

in  question.  ^D 

One  docs  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  human  history  is  a  record  of  deeds  don^3 '^-^x- 
the  cause  of  spiritual  ideals,  and  that  these  ideals  are  the  bases  of  all  our  inst*- 
tions  of  civilization.    Tho  deeds  of  history,  moreover,  that  are  considered  wo>^ 
recording  are  most  strangely  subversive  of  physiological  and  hygienic  laws,  mosi' 
them  involving  such  waste  of  human  life  as  to  lead  even  the  materialistic  specta, 
to  believe  that  life  as  Huch  is  of  small  moment  compared  with  some  phantom  id—    ^w 
secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  brain.     To  such  a  view,  human  history  is  a  record- 
uninterrupted  fanaticism,  aud  the  fruits  of  preaching  the  physiological  gospel 
young  men  or  young  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  only  produce  fanaticu^^ 
of  a  kind  that  is  not  needed.     By  these  remarks  one  would  not  intend  to  depreoP' 
the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  nor  deny  the  function  of  the  brain  andnenT 
as  instruments  of  manifestation,  nor  the  application  of  hygienic  laws  to  edacatio  ~ 
One  objects  only  to  the  4<  animus"  with  which  the  thing  is  done,  and  to  the  theoi 
of  life  and  mind  which  is  implied  as  their  major  premise  by  certain  prolific  writel 
on  the  subject,  aud  one  insists  upon  the  doctrine  that  mind  is  essential  self-dete^^ 
iniuation  whoso  responsibility  extends  so  far  as  commonly  to  make  it  liable  forth  ^^ 
proper  hygienic  determination  of  the  physical  conditions  of  its  manifestation.    Th^^ 
physiological  motto  should  be — Know  thyself,  not  as  a  product  of  organism,  but  a^ 
a  producer  of  organism. 

In  our  district  schools  the  ages  of  pupils  range  from  6  to  15  years,  averaging  only 
10  years.  In  the  high  school  the  ages  range  from  12  to  20  years,  averaging  about  16. 
Tho  physiological  question,  therefore,  scarcely  affects  tho  district  schools.  But  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school  are  just  at  those  ages  which  the  physiological  question 
touches  most  vitally.  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  question  of  coeducation  at  those 
ages,  it  is  simply  this:  Whether  tho  necessities  of  class  recitation,  with  its  regular 
recurrence  and  steady  progress  from  week  to  week,  impose  any  conditions  upon  one 
sex  that  can  not  be  borne  by  it  without  unreasonably  taxing  the  physical  organism. 
It  is  claimed  in  the  affirmative  that  the  regular  work  which  young  men  perform 
without  injury  is  unsuitable  to  young  women.  •'  Identical  coeducation  "  is,  there- 
fore, to  bo  forbidden.  Insistence  being  the  typo  of  tho  man,  and  periodicity  the 
typo  of  the  woman,  it  is  argued  that  they  can  not  be  educated  together,  nor  in  the 
same  manner.  Stated  in  plain  school  language,  classes  imply  regularity  or  persist- 
ence in  work,  and  this  is  injurious  to  girls  of  tho  ages  between  14  and  20  years. 
But  this  statement  at  once  relieves  the  question  of  any  special  referenco  to  coeduca- 
tion of  tho  sexes  in  the  same  school.  When  one  can  point  out  a  plan  for  a  girl's  school 
wherein  there  is  no  necessity  for  regular  recitation  and  regular  work,  and  wherein 
the  organization  is  such  that  three-fourths  of  the  class  do  not  suffer  by  the  constant 
absence  of  oLe-fourth  of  the  class,  he  will  have  discovered  a  new  organization, 
which  wise  educators  will  hasten  to  adopt,  even  for  boy's  schools.  For  the  average 
attendance  of  boys  on  recitations  is  less  than  75  per  cent.,  when  the  schools  through- 
out the  country  are  considered,  although  it  is  common  for  city  schools  to  secure  90 
per  cent  and  over.  This  per  cent  of  irregularity  has  forced  educators  to  organize 
careful  systems  of  grading  and  classification,  by  which  there  may  be  secured  an 
amount  of  elasticity  sufficient  to  save  the  regular  pupil  from  tho  injurious  effects  of 
his  neighbor's  absence,  and  likewise  t  >  save  tho  irregular  pupil  from  the  necessity 
of  overwork  to  keep  up  with  the  former.  As  it  is,  after  all  has  been  done,  the  evil 
of  irregularity  is  counted  the  most  serious  drawback  that  wo  have  to  contend  with. 
But  the  statistics  of  tho  attendance  of  girls  in  tho  St.  Louis  high  school,  compared 
with  that  of  their  percentage  in  scholarship,  does  not  allow  us  to  conclude  that  the 
progress  of  the  classes  suffers  on  their  account.  No  satisfactory  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  work  of  girls  and  that  of  boys;  the  problem  involves  too  many 
elements;  not  only  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  but  a  consideration  of  the  aims 
and  motives  that  stimulates  its  performance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  practical  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  the  high  schools  on  account  of  tho  larger  per  cent  of  absence 
of  tho  girls.  There  are,  it  is  true.  "  clinical  cases"  that  form  tho  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Such  canes,  however,  are  no  more  difficult  to  manage  in  mixed  schools  than 
iu  separate  schools.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  tho  question  to  adopt  a  system  of  indivi- 
dual instruction  for  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  to  20.  It  would  practically  shut 
out  from  a  fair  education  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  sex,  and  tho  remaining  tenth, 
lacking  the  discipline  of  class  work,  would  not  acquire  a  thorough  education. 
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leaving  tho  consideration  of  the  physiological  phase  of  the  subject,  it  remains  to 
be  considered  whether  the  vocation  of  women  necessitates  a  different  course  of  study 
from  tJie  general  one  already  marked  out  for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  question  of  vocation  again  involves  the  physiological  question  and  the  duties 
arising  from  particular  natural  functions.  Under  all  circumstances  woman's  sphere 
mast  include  a  closer  relation  to  family  life  than  the  sphere  of  man  does.  The  inter- 
mediate province  of  civil  society  including  the  various  phases  of  productive  indus- 
try th  rough  which  the  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  provided  may  or  may 
not  \yy  its  nature  belong  to  woman.  The  third  province,  the  state,  is  farthest  removed 
from  "tlie  sphere  of  nurture  which  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  family.  Tu  order  to 
disc \is a  intelligently  this  question  we  must  regard  it  in  its  historical  evolution  and 
stucly  -the  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward  the  three  great  institutions  above  named,  the 
family  r  civil  society,  the  state,  under  the  different  stages  of  human  progress. 

Tl*€*  aavage  or  barbarous  stage  of  society — the  age  previous  to  that  of  productive 
hi  due*  "try,  or  the  triumph  of  labor  by  means  of  division — is  to  be  characterized  as  an 
•8®  iu  >vhich  whatever  is  fixed  and  routine,  whatever  cau  be  accomplished  by  patient 
endeavor  confined  to  prescribed  forms  or  conventionalities,  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
Han  is  driven  by  the  sudden  and  severe  exigencies  contingent  to  savage  life  to  hold 
himself  in  reserve  for  violent  and  temporary  efforts  such  as  leave  him  unfit  for 
roivtine  work#  War  and  hunting  being  the  necessary  pursuits  of  man,  it  is  necessary 
to  lea^ve  to  the  woman  what  little  agriculture  and  manufactures  there  may  be  car- 

T"Vie  slow  growth  of  peoples  from  the  savage  state  is  marked  by  the  division  of 

IftWor;  first,  slavery  appears,  and  its  advent  partially  relieves  woman  as  a  sex;  the 

&U*ve8  of  both  sexes  labor  together  at  the  same  tasks,  while  the  women  of  the  free 

cl&«8  begin  to  retire  within  the  family.     From  this  stage  on  there  is  a  growth  of  the 

antithesis  between  the  family  and  civil  society.     In  the  former  (the  family)  is  found 

*&0*e  and  more  the  sphere  of  woman;  in  the  latter  (that  of  civil  society),  that  of 

iB*ti,  until  the  culmination  of  the  epoch  of  productive  industry  which  closes  the 

second  stage  of  human  development  or  of  progress  in  society. 

From  tho  second  step  of  development  arises  the  third  epoch,  that  of  machinery, 
therein  more  is  produced  with  less  industry.  Man  gets  emancipated  from  physical 
labor,  bnt  is  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  his  civilization  to  compensate  for  it  by 
activity  of  thought.  But  the  ideal  activity  of  thought  is  the  activity  of  man's, 
essence,  and  hence  in  being  compelled  to  energize  scientifically  and  with  organizing 
ideas  he  achieves  indirectly  the  very  highest  aim  of  his  being. 

This  distinction  of  tho  civilization  connected  with  tho  age  of  machinery  from  that 
of  productive  industry,  in  its  special  sense,  is  very  important ;  it  brings  with  it  the 
elevation  of  woman  to  more  general  activities,  to  a  sphere  above  the  tension  of  sex, 
and  above  the  limitations  incident  to  peculiarities  of  natural  organization.  Not 
merely  the  vanishing  of  the  distinctions  in  spiritual  life  that  are  founded  on  sex, 
takes  place  in  this  epoch,  but  the  disappearance  of  those  that  are  founded  on  caste 
and  occupation  of  race,  of  birth,  or  wealth,  altogether  throughout  the  human 
family. 

In  the  savage  state  of  man  the  vocations  of  tho  sexes  separate  widely  into  the 
extremes  of  drudge  and  warrior.  The  education  of  woman  in  this  period  consists  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  few  arts  and  dexterities  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe, 
arts  representing  the  whole  sphere  that  will  subsequently  separate  into  the  antithe- 
sis of  family  life  and  civil  society,  while  the  education  of  savage  man  relates  to  war 
and  the  chase,  a  field  of  activity  wherein  may  be  found  the  germ  of  the  future  political 
organization  and  the  directing  power  of  civil  society.  Thus  in  this  phase  of  life  the 
division  of  sex  is  tho  basis  of  a  conservative  side  of  society  (tho  sphere  of  woman), 
which  provides  for  the  finite  wants,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  and  nurtures  tho 
young,  thus  forming  the  internal  economy.  Over  against  this  is  a  negative  and  a 
destructive  side  (the  sphere  of  man),  which  is  turned  against  external  foes  and  shields 
society  from  the  violence  of  man  and  beast.  Thus  tho  province  of  man  in  this  state 
of  society  has  its  positive  aspect  in  the  fact  that  it  marks  out  the  channels  and  sets 
up  the  limits  or  prescribes  tho  forms  of  routine  work  which,  as  before  stated,  falls 
mainly  to  the  share  of  woman  In  savage  life.  Thus  the  savage  man  fills  the  roll  of 
the  lawgiver  and  defender ;  he  deals  with  tho  general  or  universal  interest,  the  state 
of  society  as  a  whole,  while  woman  deals  with  the  particular  or  finite  interests,  the 
sphere  of  wants  and  necessities. 

Ascending  above  this  into  the  stago  of  industrial  civilization,  wo  find  in  progress 
an  intermingling  of  the  two  former  spheres.  On  the  one  hand  the  man  who  occupied 
the  position  of  director  and  defender,  and  who  appeared  in  tho  role  of  tho  generic 
or  universal,  now  descends  to  tho  extreme  of  particularity,  and,  through  division  of 
labor,  takes  on  himself  tho  limitation  which  is  required  by  special  branches  of 
industry.  He  descends  to  the  particular  and  specific  so  far  that  he  limits  his  whole 
life  activity  to  the  creation  or  production  of  some  part  or  portion  of  a  product  of 
industry  that  must  be  joined  to  a  hundred  other  parts  before  it  becomaa  *&>  to\>\£\& 
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of  any  use  whatever.  Hi*  whole  occupation,  for  instance,  may  be  that  of  tying  threads 
or  of  cutting  otf  pins.  Man  thus  limits  himself,  as  individual,  to  the  finite  and  par- 
ticular, in  order  that  he  may,  through  combination  with  civil  society,  make  up  a 
concrete  whole  of  surpassing  grandeur.  In  this  second  stage  of  society  woman 
withdraws  more  and  more  within  tho  family  and  finds  in  it  a  whole — inasmuch  as 
each  family  contains  a  sphere  or  circle  of  duties  and  occupations  separable  from  the 
sphere  of  civil  society  as  a  whole.  In  the  total  or  whole  of  civil  society  each  laborer 
performs  some  one  function,  however  minute,  that  contributes  to  form  that  whole; 
there  is  only  one  total — that  of  the  whole  industrial  community ;  on  tho  other  hand, 
in  the  institution  of  the  family,  each  family  is  a  whole,  a  reflection  of  the  general 
type.  On  this  account  woman  represents  a  generic  or  universal  interest — that  of 
the  totality  of  tho  family— in  tho  second  stage  of  historic  development,  while  man 
represents  a  particular  interest  in  his  functions  as  member  of  civil  society.  Each 
woman  in  the  family  has  tho  entire  round  of  duties  of  that  sphere  to  learn  and  per- 
form, while  tho  man  has  not  to  know  all  the  trades  and  vocations  of  society,  but 
only  his  infinitesimal  fraction  thereof. 

From  this  distinction  between  tho  family  and  civil  society  flows  a  well-defined 
difference  in  education.  While  the  boy  is  to  bo  educated  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  in  tho  pursuit  of  one  specific  end — educated  to  limit  himself  in  order  that 
he  may  manage  with  intensity  of  force,  and  high  achievement  of  skill,  some  special 
department  in  the  articulated  whole  of  the  grand  process  of  society— the  girl  must 
be  educated  to  bo  versatile,  quick  to  turn  from  one  thing  to  another,  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  emergencies  and  not.  so  absorbed  in  a  single  aim  as  to  be  oblivious  of  any 
one  of  tho  manifold  phases  of  her  entire  sphere — thesphcre  of  the  family.  Thus  it  will 
appear  that  her  culture  in  tho  second  stage  of  tho  growth  of  society  resembles,  in 
general  outline,  that  of  man  in  the  first  stage.  Since  man,  as  savage,  faced  the  uncer- 
tain, the  indefinite,  and  was  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  tho  alert,  he  dissipated  his 
forco  and  utterly  unfitted  himself  for  dealing  with  tho  definite  routine  task  and  the 
prescribed  duty,  and  hence  these  were  assigned  to  woman. 

No  writer  has  penetrated  deeper  into  this  relation  of  occupation  to  sex  than 
Goethe.  He-  enunciates  clearly  the  principle  as  ho  finds  it  in  his  time,  and  his  deep- 
seeing  mind  catches  a  few  glimpses  of  the  coming  epoch  wherein  the  antithesis  of 
the  second  stage  of  human  society  is  to  be  canceled  and  6olvod. 

"Men,"  ho  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  " should  wear  a  uniform  from  their 
childhood  upwards.  They  havo  to  accustom  themselves  to  work  together;  to  lose 
themselves  among  their  equals;  to  obey  in  masses  and  to  work  on  a  large  scale. 
Every  kind  of  uniform,  moreover,  generates  a  military  habit  of  thought  and  a  smart, 
straightforward  carriage.  All  boys  are  born  soldiers,  whatever  you  do  with  them. 
*  *  *  Hut  woman  should  go  about  in  every  sort  or  variety  of  dress,  each  fol- 
lowing her  own  stylo  and  her  own  likings,  that  each  may  learn  to  tell  what  sits  well 
upon  her  and  becomes  her,  and  for  a  more  weighty  reason  as  well — (N.  B.)  becauso  it 
is  appointed  for  them  to  stand  alone  all  their  lives  and  work  alone.  *  *  *  Observe 
a  young  lady  as  a  lover,  as  a  bride,  as  a  housewife,  as  a  mother — she  always  stauds 
isolated.  »Sho  is  always  alone  and  will  bo  alone ;  even  the  most  empty -headed  woman 
is  in  the  same  case.  Each  one  of  them  excludes  all  others.  It  is  her  nature  to  be 
so — (N.  B.)  becauso  of  each  of  them  is  required  everything  which  tho  cntiro  sex 
havo  to  do.  With  a  man  it  is  altogether  different.  He  would  make  a  second  man  if 
there  were  none.  Hut  a  woman  might  live  to  an  eternity  without  even  so  much  as 
thinking  of  producing  a  duplicate  of  herself."  In  theso  words  wo  see  how  com- 
pletely Goethe  comprehended  tho  spirit  of  the  civilization  in  which  ho  lived — a 
civilization  now  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  transition  to  a  new  one.  General- 
izing his  statements,  he  might  havo  said  '•  when  that  upon  which  one  labors  is  nni» 
versa],  i.  c..  a  general  element  in  tho  supply  of  a  general  want,  association  may  come 
in  ami  tho  individual  may  limit  himself  to  a  uniform  particular  activity,  to  a  trade 
or  special  branch  of  a  trade.  Hut  not  so  when  the  object  of  labor  is  a  diversified 
one,  a  totality  of  contingent  particulars;  there  each  laborer  must  perform  all;  no 
division  of  labor  can  transpire  within  that  sphere — tho  sphero  of  the  family,  for 
example."  In  tho  spirit  of  his  time  Goethe  adds:  "In  how  few  words  tho  whole 
business  of  education  might  be  summed  up,  if  people  had  ears  to  hear.  Educate  the 
boys  to  bo  servants  and  tho  girls  to  bo  mothers,  and  everything  is  as  it  should  bo." 
"To  bo  servants'' — that  is  to  say,  to  subordinate  and  limit  themselves  to  special, 
prescribed  occupations;  "to  bo  mothers'*  would  mean,  to  cultivate  that  provident 
foresight  and  wealth  of  resonrces  constantly  required  in  tho  family. 

In  another  passage  Goethe  hints  at  the  possibility  of  ascending  above  these  limita- 
tions which  ariso  from  the  tension  of  sex  and  which  are  thus  presupposed  by  the 
organization  of  society  in  his  and  our  own  age.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that 
in  all  civilized  nations  women  in  general  are  superior  to  men,  for  where  the  two 
sexes  exert  a  corresponding  influence  over  each  other,  man  becomes  oft'eminate,  and 
that  is  a  disadvantage;  but  when  a  woman  acquires  any  masculine  virtue,  she  is  the 
gainer,  for  if  she  can  improve  her  own  peculiar  qualities  by  the  addition  of  mascu- 
hno  energy,  aho  becomes  almost  a  perfect  being." 
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Out  of  the  complc  tost  realization  of  Hie  division  of  labor  arises  the  con  quest  of 
nature  by  machinery.  In  this  conquest  man  becomes  truly  free  and  independent, 
inasmuch  as  ho  does  not  any  longer  have  to  employ  direct  struggles  to  force  nature 
to  yield  her  products  in  a  form  suitable  for  his  use;  he  now  makes  nature,  do  this. 
Fastening  a  machine  to  nature,  ho  harnesses  the  elements,  and  thus  produces  an 
activity  whose  product  subserves  his  rational  intelligence.  Instead  of  enslaving 
himself  in  this  particular,  in  order  to  become  free  in  the  aggregate  of  society,  he 
liow  finds  his  whole  activity  to  bo  a  directive  or  supervising  activity,  and  thus  an 
activity  of  thought  and  ideas,  as  well  as  of  mechanical  exertion.  This  third  epoch 
is  continually  arising  from  the  second  one,  just  as  fast  as  the  ultimatum  of  simplicity 
is  reached  in  any  occupation  and  the  labor-saving  machine  comes  in  to  relieve  the 
baud. 

Man  thus  is  continually  ascending  into  the  realm  of  thought  and  directive  power. 
In  this  region  there  is  no  longer  any  unmodified  physical  nature.  Ideas  are  neither 
male  nor  female;  they  are  universal.  So,  too,  is  directive  power.  Culture  in  uni- 
versals  is  tho  necessary  education  for  it. 

While  in  the  division  of  labor  the  feminine  organization  has  special  adaptations, 
anil  special  unfitness  for  one  sphere  or  another;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  world  of 
directive  activity,  the  special  fitness  or  unlitness  arising  from  sex  is  a  vanishing  ele- 
ment, and  there  approaches  an  ideal  wherein  a  concrete  identity  of  spheres  and 
vocations  is  to  be  found.  Not  that  this  implies  annihilation  of  nature  and  sex,  but 
only  a  complete  and  thorough  subordination  of  them,  just  as  now  it  is  quite  as  femi- 
nine as  masculine  to  attend  school  and  learn  to  read.  Sex  will  always  remain  in  its 
narrow  sphere,  its  modifying  tone  or  tinge  will  extend  into  several  higher  spheres; 
bat  in  science,  in  religion,  and  art  its  effects  will  bo  scarcely  traceable.  And  tho 
ascent  from  direct  manual  labor  to  directive  labor,  through  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  is  accompanied  with  such  increase  of  productivity  in  labor  as  practically 
to  lift  all  individuals  into  easy  circumstances,  having  most  of  their  timo  for  higher 
pursuits. 

To  the  mere  animal,  sex  is  the  most  important  fact  of  his  existence,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  he  lives  only  in  tho  species,  and  does  not  possess  individual  immortality. 
A  conscious  being  is,  by  tho  fact  of  consciousness,  elevated  above  tho  sphere  of  sex, 
and  becomes  immortal  as  individual. 

To  sum  up  the  views  here  advanced,  there  seem  to  be  three  epochs  in  education 
derived  from  the  changing  status  of  the  sexes  toward  each  other  as  determined  by 
vocation : 

1.  There  was  the  condition  of  women  in  the  savage  state  when  division  of  labor 
within  civil  society  existed  only  in  germ,  and  tho  functions  of  family  nurture  and 
of  providing  food  and  clothing  and  shelter — tho  sphere  of  productive  industry  ami 
civil  society — belonged  to  women.  Man  gave  his  whole  attention  to  defense,  the 
province  of  the  f\tate,  and  the  police  function.  Ho  also  hunted  in  the  forests  for  a 
supply  of  meat.     Hunting  was  partly  industry,  partly  defense  from  wild  animals. 

L\  Out  of  the  aavage  state  rises  tho  epoch  wherein  civil  society  becomes  fully 
developed,  the  era  of  productive  industry  and  division  of  labor.  The  nation  takes 
tho  place  of  tho  tribe,  and  frees  man  from  perpetual  police  service.  Ho  settles  into 
productive  industry,  and  as  ho  occupies  civil  society,  woman  retires  within  the 
family.  Persistency  is  tho  type  of  labor  in  civil  society.  Periodicity  the  type  of 
labor  in  the  family;  repetition  of  the  samo  tiling,  concentration  upon  one  thing,  the 
characteristic  of  labor  in  the  industries;  diversity  and  versatility  the  characteristic 
of  the  labor  within  the  family;  engaged  this  hour  preparing  the  breakfast  and 
washing  the  dishes;  tbo  next  making  the  beds  and  sweeping  tho  rooms;  tho«rext 
cleansing  and  mending  tho  clothing;  the  next  knitting  or  weaving;  the  next,  and  at 
intervals  tho  whole  day,  attending  to  the  myriad  wants  of  childhood.  The  labor 
within  the  family  is  as  diversified  as  in  civil  society,  and  could  bo  improved  in  skill 
by  division  of  labor;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  division  of  labor  to  the  same  extent. 
The  woman  prepared  for  tho  lifo  of  tho  family  would  therefore  seem  to  need  an 
education  which  would  give  her  versatility,  whilo  the  boy  should  have  an  education 
which  would  fit  him  for  infinite  concentration  upon  one  thing.  Tho  girl  should  be 
educated  to  stand  alono  and  to  work  at  the  confusing  variety  of  tasks  in  tho  family. 
But  tho  boy  should  learn  to  work  in  combination  with  others,  to  subordinate  himself 
as  a  member  of  an  organization. 

For  tho  second  stage  of  social  development,  therefore,  persistence  and  periodicity 
would  seem  to  characterize,  respectively,  tho  spheres  of  labor  of  men  and  women. 

3.  Hut  this  phase  of  civilization  is  not  the  highest  and  final  one.  Out  of  the 
extreme  division  of  labor  arises  tho  possibility  of  machinery.  When  labor  is  divided 
so  minutely  that  each  branch  of  it  consists  in  a  simple  movement  of  tho  hand,  arm, 
or  body,  tho  human  intellect  contrives  a  cunning  mechanism  and  harnesses  some 
natural  power  to  it,  perhaps  water  power  or  steam  power,  and  straightway  ho 
becomes  a  mere  manual  laborer — a  supervisor.  From  a  slave  ho  becomes  a  master. 
The  machine  gets  thrust  in  everywhere  between  tho  human  hand  and  the  tvi^  tvuvVa- 
nal.    More  than  this,  the  intellect  contrives  combinations,  and  complicated  masta\fe&* 
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grow  oat  of  simple  ones.     The  human  being  becoming  more  and  more  powexfriit 
again,  physical  forco  is  less  and  less  needed  in  the  supervision  of  the  machines.     Ver- 
satility and  agility  come  more  and  more  into  play.    The  female  is  needed  agifritt  ^ 
the  industries,  and  she  comes  back  to  tend  the  power-loom  and  to  make  Walths*111  ot 


Elgin  watches.     In  the  third  and  highest  period  of  industrial  development,  t*i*oTe^ 

less  in  demand  and  alertness  mor^      y!* 

o  be  common  with  that  of  man,  an  &  •** 

needs  an  education  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  accomplishments  necessary  **>,?« 

mart  Uaairlaa  -fhia  r.lin  raalm  n€  nrrtrliinf.ivA  itwl  1 -inflow  and  rlixMatrtn   nf  laTxir    n.i*1*«fc^l     **• 


fore,  where  physical  strength  is  less  and  less  in  demand  and  alertness  mor^  ^^ 
more  in  demand,  woman's  sphere  comes  to  be  common  with  that  of  man,  an*-*  bb» 

nnmlu      «n     A/lnnnf  win      1  n      +\\a.      n/iian/taa        nrfa        an /I      AAAAninliahnianfa      m  nstAaonwr     +^"m         •» 


man.  Besides  this  the  realm  of  productive  industry  and  division  of  labor,  aidc^^1  "/ 
labor-saving  machines,  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of  special  labor  confined  wi-tJ^ 
the  limits  of  the  family  and  conquers  one  after  another  its  drudgery,  andredu^^^® 
to  a  general  branch  of  industry.  The  power-loom,  the  sewing  and  knitting  macbu  -***-< 
the  washing  machine,  the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  manufacturers  of  preserved  ancL  1^( 
pared  food,  etc.,  are  rapidly  emancipating  the  slavery  inside  the  family.  Weci^1  ?V 
ignore  the  effect  of  great  social  changes  arising  through  the  invention  of  labor-s&-  ""TJT^J 
machinery,  and  the  consequent  aggregation  of  population  into  towns  and  cities  w^"  ^5  < 
cooperation  may  be  availed  of.  Out  of  social  changes  arises  the  necessity  of  mod*-  -** 
tions  in  our  systems  of  education.  The  demand  of  women  for  equal  advantages  in 
cation  with  men  is  not  a  mere  temporary  demand  arising  out  of  the  sentimenta. 
incident  to  the  epoch,  but  only  an  index  of  the  social  movement  that  underlies 
civilization.  The  demands  on  the  woman  of  the  present  day  are  such  as  to  compel 
to  educate  herself  in  science,  art,  and  history.  Her  natural  proclivity  to  versatility^ 
alertness  of  mind  fit  her  in  a  peculiar  sense  for  the  sphere  of  teacher  of  children, 
arbitrariness  and  caprice  can  be  best  watched  and  foiled  by  her.  Their  feeble  strei 
demands  intermittcnee  and  periodicity,  and  their  training  must,  above  all,  be  gen 
To  enter  into  the  spheres  of  productive  industry  opening  for  her;  to  assume  the  p' 
of  director  in  the  management  of  the  family  economy  now  offered  her  in  excha- 
for  that  of  drudge;  to  fill  her  sphere  of  hostess  and  conversationalist  in  po> 
society ;  to  fill  the  sphere  of  teacher  in  the  school;  to  enter  into  the  literary  donm 
recently  conquered  by  such  writers  of  social  novels  as  George  Eliot  and  George  Sa,  J 
or  into  the  art  domain  of  music  and  the  drama,  conquered  long  since;  all  these  c*> 
spire  to  demand  for  woman  discipline,  insight,  and  information,  studies  such  as 
necessary  to  initiate  man  into  the  "  conventionalities  of  intelligence/'  The  demaU 
for  the  same  course  of  study  is  paramount,  that  for  coeducation  subordinate,  although* 
of  considerable  importance. 

• 

THE  COEDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 
By  Dr.  E.  E.  White. 

• 

The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  become  one  of  the  live  questions,  and  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  are  numerous  and  various.  One  of  the  arguments  against  educa- 
tion is  baaed  on  the  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female  mind.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  minds  of  men  and  women  differ,  and  it  is  inferred  that  this  difference  neces- 
sarily demands  a  difference  of  education.  Is  this  inference  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fact  affirmed  f  Let  us  see.  The  physical  organization  of  the  two  sexes  is 
diverse.  Does  it  follow  that  they  require  a  diversity  of  food?  Boys  and  girls  sit  at 
the  same  table,  eat  the  same  kinds  of  food,  and  breathe  the  same  air,  and  their 
bodies  are  equally  well  nourished  and  strengthened.  The  mere  fact  of  mental  diver- 
sity no  more  necessitates  a  diversity  of  education  than  physical  diversity  necessi- 
tates a  diversity  of  food  and  air.  What  must  be  shown  is,  that  the  mental  differ- 
ence of  the  two  sexes  is  such  as  to  necessitate  a  difference  of  education,  and  this 
necessity  must  bo  proved ;  it  can  not  be  inferred.  It  is  not  axiomatic.  The  fact 
that  there  is  sex  in  the  mind  does  not  necessitate  sex  in  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Equally  defective  is  the  argument  against  coeducation  based  on  the  diversity  of 
pursuit  and  mission.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  men  and  women  as  a 
class  is  diverse,  and  it  is  inferred  that  they  consequently  require  a  different  prepara- 
tion, aud  hence  a  different  education.  Are  these  inferences  necessary  consequences? 
Why  may  not  diverse  minds  derive  a  diversity  of  preparation  from  the  same  course 
of  education?  Almost  every  family  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  different  per- 
sons receive  different  influences  and  advantages  from  the  same  surroundings  and 
circumstances.  The  oak  and  the  elm  grow  in  tho  same  soil.  The  same  is  true  in 
education.  The  two  sexes  derive  a  diversity  of  preparation  from  a  like  course  of 
study,  each  eliminating  and  appropriating  according  to  its  own  law  and  its  own 
life's  needs  and  duties.  This  argument  is  eminently  absurd  when  applied  to  ele- 
mentary and  general  education.  Tho  fact  that  a  boy  is  to  do  a  man's  work  in  life, 
and  a  girl  a  woman's  work,  hardly  proves  that  they  should  not  study  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  geometry  together.     When  applied  to  special  or  professional  educa- 
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tion  the  argument  may  have  weight.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  man's  and  woman's 
sphere  of  action  may  require  a  difference  of  education,  but  this  is  precisely  the  fact 
to  be  established. 

The  argument  against  coeducation  based  on  the  difference  in  the  physical  strength 
and  endurance  of  men  and  women  is  more  logical.     If  it  bo  a  fact  that  women,  as  a 
class,  have  not  the  necessary  physical  stamina  to  endure  a  course  of  education  as 
thorough  and  extensive  as  men,  then  it  follows  that  women,  as  a  class,  must  receive 
*n  education  leas  thorough  and  extensive  than  men,  as  a  class,  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing.   But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  education  of  women  should  be  less  thorough 
than  that  which  men  are  receiving:  nor  does  it  follow  that  women  who  are  physically 
capable  of  competing  with  men  in  tno  highest  culture  Rhonld  be  denied  the  privilege. 
But  where  is  the  average  limit  of  woman's  physical  capacity  in  education  f    So  far 
aa  our  common  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools  are  concerned, 
this  limit  has  not  been  ascertained.     In  these  grades  of  study  she  does  her  work  as 
easily  as  her  brother,  and  equally  well,  though  not  precisely  in  like  manner.     If  her 
inferior  physical  strength  practically  limits  her  educational  progress  such  limitation 
^ust  be  found  in  the  college  or  university  course,  and  this  fact  can  only  bo  settled  by 
e*Perience.     It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  logic. 

.    *t  'Will  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  deny  the  facts  which  form  the  premises  of  this 
f^Pl©  argument  against  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.     "NVe  admit  that  the  intellec- 
ts •    ' Inora^  an(l  physical  natures  of  men  and  women  are  not  precisely  identical,  and 
e  l  8  difference  may  be  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  some  diversity  in  their  higher 
Ucation.    While  we  would  give  a  daughter  an  education  every  whit  as  thorough 
Tc?      Complete  as  a  son,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  would  have  their  education  in  every 
^^pect  precisely  the  same.    The  diversity  would  uot,  however,  be  sufficiently  great 
^^**«?ce8sitate  their  attending  separate  schools.     Whether  all  our  colleges  and  pro- 
^^**ional  schools  should  be  opened  to  men  and  women  alike,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
co^6,    ^'e  wouM  l*ke  t°  8ee  enough  of  them  so  opened  to  afford  tno  women  of  the 
^  Ul*try  the  highest  educational    advantages;  and  yet,  could  our  word  do  it,  we 
pj°**lcl,  in  addition  to  the  Oberlins  and  Michigan  universities  for  both  sexes,  endow 

5jyards  and  Yales  for  women. 
fch       €5  feel  sure  that  such  institutions  would  be  attended  by  many  more  women  than 
jije  txiixed  colleges.     Experience  indicates  that  but  few  women,  comparatively,  wish 
w  J^-ke  a  regular  college  course.     Obcrlin,  and  a  few  other  colleges,  have  for  years 
.  eIocmed  women  to  i heir  classes,  but  very  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  aa1  van- 
Re^  offered.     Meanwhile,  Vassar  and  other  higher  seminaries  for  women  have  been 
a       ^   attended.     There  seems,  at  least,  to  be  little  danger  that  the  opening  of  college 
Sb*0*"^  to  women  would  overcrowd  college  classes.     A  few  girls,  possessing  as  a  class 
^jp^-*ior  abilities,  would  be  added  to  the  class  rolls.    What  will  be  true  in  the  future, 
vS*3  woman's  pursuits  and  mission  are  enlarged,  we  can  not  say.  * 

cV^«j  intended  to  notice  the  logic  of  several  of  the  current  arguments  in  favor  of 
not-      ^cation,  but  a  want  of  space  forbids.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  non  sequiturs  are 
vJ~    ^11  on  one  side.    The  logic  that  can  jump  from  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  are 
j/J?**ght  up  together  in  the  family  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sexes  should  be  simi- 
jj*3r  associated  in  boarding  schools  will  not  pay  puncturing.    It  is  sufficient  to  say 
gJV^  there  is  not  ahigher  institution  in  the  country  that  adopts,  or  can  adopt,  theunre- 
a    **^ted  freedom  and  social  community  of  the  family.    This  sort  of  talk  is,  however, 
of»C^>u'  deal  better  than  the  clap-trap  which  denounces  colleges  for  men  as  "relics 
*t  JJ^^rbarism."    Such  a  performance  requires  neither  brains  nor  sense.    The  truth  is 
el^    troiversal  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  question  of  moral 
_QJ^  stion  and  enlightenment.     There  aro  evident  advantages  in  bringing  together 
J-^^Xig  men  and  women  of  high  moral  character  aud  refinement  in  the  same  institu- 
pe^*  3  and  even  under  the  same  roof,  but  such  an  arrangement  would  hardly  do  in 
^^^ lor  Mexico,  since  the  essential  condition  would  bo  wanting.     We  are  not  sure 
j^*^  it  would  work  well  in  all  the  institutions  of  this  country.     The  arrangement 
f^^.  Viires  an  all-controlling  and  vitalizing  moral  and  Christian  influence,  and  where 

art 
ac 

ie^"fc.    (National  Teacher,  June,  1872,  pp.  214-216.') 

^he  organization  of  the  high  schools  of  Boston  naturally  meets  with 

?Vn>roval  from  the  opponents  of  coeducation.    On  tbis  side  must  be 

^^luded  the  late  Dr.  Philbrick,  whose  superintendence  of  the  Boston 

^liools1  form 8  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 

^ticational  administration  in  this  country.    Dr.  Philbrick  regarded 

***6  specialization  of  the  high  schools  of  his  city  as  the  end  of  an  evolu- 

» From  1857  to  1874,  inclusive;  also,  1876-1878. 


^**  is  wanting  coeducation,  involving  coboarding,  is  a  doubtful  good ;  at  least  there 
^I'tiire  the  highest  and  beet  education  possible,  and* leave  experience  to  settle  the 


a*** 
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two  sides  to  the  question.    We  would  give  everv  woman  the  opportunity  to 
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<fcionary  progression  which  had  already  been  attained  in  the  "  most 
advanced  educating  countries."    His  position  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing citations  from  a  circular  of  information  published  by  this  offices  *u 
1885.    The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  statement  by  the  pres^11*' 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  as  to  the  status  of  the  ta-ig^ 
schools,1  and  also  that  of  the  superintendent  of  Salem  schools,2  to  w!^ic*1 
Dr.  Philbrick  refers.    In  respect  to  the  foreign  precedent,  it  should  ^ 
remembered  also  that  provision  for  higher  education  of  women  has     xi^J 
yet  been  developed  in  the  German  States,  which  alone  are  mentio  x***1 
by  Dr.  Philbrick,  and  consequently  their  example  has  really  little  b*3**r* 
ing  upon  the  question  before  us. 

[Circular  of  Information  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1.  1885.] 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  John  D.  Philbrick,  ll.  d. 


We  have  seen  that  jn  Boston  the  foundation  of  the  high-school  system  was  be 
by  a  specialization  ol  institutions  instead  of  a  specialization  of  courses  within  ^ 
institution.     In  harmony  with  this  method  a  separate  classical  high  school  for  g  ~ 
was  opened  in  1878,  although  this  plan  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  coeducati 
who  urged  as  a  substitute  tho  admission  of  girls  to  the  Latin  school  for  boys.        v    -j 
the  meantime  tho  first  high  school  for  girls,  above  mentioned,  having  been  set  up  *~ 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  had  a  short  life,  being  abolished  under  the  lead    *? 
a  very  eminent  and  public-spirited  citizen,  who  represented  the  aristocratic  sent1 
nient,  which  is  always  anxious  to  keep  the  education  of  tho  people  within  pretty 
narrow  limits.    A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  establishment  of  a  city  female  nor- 
mal school  was  immediately  followed  by  tho  demand  of  tho  people  for  a  girl's  high 
school.     This  demand  was  met  by  the  makeshift  method  of  reorganizing  the  normal 
into  a  girls  high  and  normal  school,  the  result  being  a  good  high  school  and  a  poor 
normal  school.     In  time  the  specializing  process  took  the  poor,  pinched  normal 
department  out  of  this  double  organization  and  organized  it  into  a  separate  school, 
which  soon  became  vigorous  and  efficient.     We  find  here  also  another  interesting 
illustration  of  tho  process  of  specialization  in  the  development  of  the  high-school 
system  by  tho  annexation  of  adjacent  municipalities.    The  Boston  system  was  by 
this  means  increased  by  the  addition  of  5  high  schools,  mixed  both  as  to  sexes  and 
courses;   and,  besides,  the  old,  endowed  Roxbury  Latin  Grammar  School  above 
alluded  to,  was  opened  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  city  as  a  free  classical  school 
for  boy 8. 

The  annexed  mixed  schools  were  allowed  to  remain  mixed  as  to  sex  but  their 
courses  were  unified  in  conformity  with  that  of  tho  English  high  school,  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin,  however,  still  being  permitted  in  addition  for  the*  local  conven- 
ience of  beginners  in  tho  classical  course,  who  must  later  go  to  tho  central  Latin 
schools  in  order  to  complete  the  preparation  for  college.  At  the  same  time  an 
advanced  course  of  two  years  was  added  to  the  original  course  of  three  years  in  the 
central  boys'  English  high  school  and  in  tho  corresponding  school  for  girls,  to  which 
the  graduates  of  the  local  high  schools  were  admitted,  and,  finally,  a  new  high  school 
of  the  local  typo  has  been  recently  established  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of 
an  outlying  district  of  the  city. 

The  system  as  it  now  stands  then,  exclusivo  of  the  free  corporate  school  above 
referred  to,  consists  of  G  local  mixed  schools  of  the  lower  order  and  the  4  central 
schools  of  tho  superior  order,  a  classical  and  a  nonclassical  one  for  each  sex. 

This  central  group  of  4  high  schools  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of 
high-school  organization.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  organization  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  tho  most  advauccd  educating  countries,  which  educates  tho  sexes  in  separ- 
ate schools  and  provides  soparate  classical  and  nonclassical  schools  for  boys,  of 
which  the  representative  types  are  the  German  gymnasium  and  the  Realschule. 
Considerations  of  economy  will  prevent  this  specialization  in  the  small  cities.  In 
tho  largest  cities,  as  we  have  seen,  the  progress  towards  this  specialization  is  already 
considerable,  and  the  history  of  education  justifies  the  prediction  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  comprehend  what  is  best  in  educa- 
tion and  demand  it  for  their  children. 

Tho  ancient  and  cultured  city  of  Salem  is  the  only  city  where  a  fair  trial  of  the 
specialized  and  doubly  mixed  systems  has  beeu  made.     Tho  former  was  tried  first 


1  Sec  pp.  787, 788.  *  See  p.  789. 
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for  man y  years ;  it  was  exchanged  for  tho  latter,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  save 
expense.  The  result  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  a  movement 'is  now  on  foot  for 
restoring  the  specialized  system,  which  is  said  to  meet  with  no  serious  opposition, 
except  from  tho  economical  point  of  view. 

Bat  tho  specialization  of  tho  high-school  system  in  onr  large  cities  is  not  to  stop 
fare.  We  see  already  that  Baltimore  has  incorporated  into  Jicr  system  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  education,  patterned  after  the  corporate  manual  training  high  school 
ft  St.  Louis.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  high  schools  of  this  kind,  with  such  mod- 
ifications as  experience  may  suggest,  will  bo  established  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
8nch  a  school  will,  no  doubt,  meet  tho  wants  of  a  certain  class  of  pupils,  but  if 
adopted  it  should  be  in  addition  to  tho  standard  types  of  classical  ana  nonclassical 
Jugu  schools,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  cither  of  them.  And  tho  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing a  supplementary  high  school  of  this  kind  for  boys  hold  emially  good  for 
JJtahlishing  a  corresponding  school  with  appropriate  hand  work  for  girls.     (Pp. 

Free  secondary  education  having  now  become  a  fixed  fact,  attention  in  the  future 
™i  naturally  bo  given  in  larger  proportion  to  tho  work  of  perfecting  its  organiza- 
tion and  management,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  completely  to  tho  wants  of  all  classes 
Jf  C|tizcns  and  render  it  an  instrument  of  the  greatest  possible  good,  accompanied  by 
*ne  leaet  possible  evil.    In  my  view,  the  evil  connected  with  the  high  school  which 
r*J*st  lendly  calls  for  a  remedy  is  tho  harm  which  it  is  doing  to  tho  health  of  tho  girls 
Ho  attend  it.     This  evil  is  not  of  recent  origin.     It  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
jpria  ^ere  grg|.  admitted  to  high  schools;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  descrip- 
^^  of  high  schools;  it  is  found  in  both  small  ones  and  large  ones,  in  separate  schools 
J**J*  mixed  schools.     Nor  is  it  restricted  to  any  one  region  or  section  of  tho  country; 
of  *#^?Ter  ^ere  *8  a  u*8n  school,  there  tho  evil  is  found,  and  thero  tho  application 
JL  the  remedy  should  begin.    Of   course,   the    harm    inflicted    has    its  degrees. 
*lei'©>  may  bo  schools  under  very  judicious  management  of  parents'  committees, 
JJ^Hntcndents,  principals,  and  teachers  whero  tho  injury  to  the  health  of  girls  has 
r***1  reduced  to  a  minimum.     I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  6uch  a  school  has 
^rjtt©  under  my  observation.    On  tho  other  hand,  thero  is  a  largo  number  of  schools, 
j*°r*g  which  are  somo  of  tho  most  noted  in  tho  country,  whero  tho  injury  inflicted 
Pj>ii   the  health   of  tho  female  pupils  is  a  very   serious  evil.     What  I  mean  is 
J^iRely  this:  That  the  evil  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  general  in  our  high  schools 
?™ji  that  tho  reform  in  this  respect  should  bo  general ;  not  that  the  evil  reaches  every 
ry  vidual  pupil,  but  that  it  affects  injuriously  some  pupils  oven  in  the  best  schools, 
na  n  largo  percentage  of  tho  pupils  in  that  largo  class  of  schools  where,  as  yet, 
Sf^1^6  is  only  a  word  and  not  a  reality.     In  justice  to  tho  public  high  schools,  it 
floulti  ho  said,  howover,  that  tho  evil  is  not  confined  to  them.     It  is  quite  serious, 
j*not;  more  so,  in  tho  whole  body  of  thoroughly  organized  institutions  lor  the  higher 
2?1*  education. 
i\e  causes  of  this  evil  are  manifold.    Tho  following  are  some  of  them :  Injudicious 
application  of  tho  marking  system;  injudicious  system  of  examinations;  too  many 
JWKlies;  too  many  home  lessons;  an  injudicious  method  of  teaching,  which  con- 
foutuja  thoroughness  with  cxhaustiveness;  too  much  pressure  to  secure  punctuality 
J11    ^gularity  of  attendance;  rolls  of  honor  printed  in  annual  reports;  competition 
for   honors  and  medals:  too  long  abstinence  from  substantial  food  and  nourishing 
armies;  had  air;  cold  drafts;  too  many  flights  of  stairs.    These  manifold  causes 
BO&Keat  the  manifold  remedies.     The  remedies  can  be  moro  easily  and  effectually 
applied  in  separate  schools  than  in  mixed.     To  remedy  the  evil  in  question  eilectu- 
*jjy  in  mixed  schools  without  too  great  laxity  towards  tho  boys  is  no  easy  task. 
lURner  female  education  has  como  to  remain.     It  is  a  new  element  in  modern  civili- 
zation.   It  is  a  great  boon.     It  has  been  attended  with  a  lamentable  evil  which  has 
largely  offset  its  blessings.     Let  the  remedying  of  that  evil  be  one  of  tho  chief  tasks 
ox  &U  earnest  promoters  of  higher  female  education. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  19— 1890. 

Majority  ani>  Minority  Reports  of  tiik  Special  Committee  ox  the  Siiubct 

of  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes. 

majority  report. 

In  School  Committee,  Sejrtcmber  0%  1S90. 

M  t$*e  ^S1}^1  nieeting  of  the  board,  March  25  of  tho  present  year,  on  motion  of 
5J*  kinship,  it  was  ordered  "that  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
*!*]**  *nd  report  upon  the  subject  of  coeducation  of  tlio  sexes,  with  special  reference 
"  ntfare  tchool  buildings." 
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la  ccnpHaneo  ,»H  th«.  order  ™  snbn.it  Iho  folding: 

It  appears  that  not  until  1790  were  girls  admitted  to  our  pnblic  schools,  wheat 
were  permitted  to  enter  tho  grammar  schools  then  established,  on  an  equal  loo 
with  hoy 8.  A  few  years  prior  to  1830  Bevetal  unsuccessful  attempts  were  mad* 
members  of  tho  school  committee  to  separatojbhe  sexes.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  < 
that  Lemuel  Shaw  succeeded  in  iunuenciig  the  committee  to  make  the  depart 
The  school  committee,  January  15, 1830,  directed  a  subcommittee  "  to  inquire  whe 
essential  improvements  may  not  ho  introduced  by  a  modification  of  the  present 
tern,  or  by  tho  adoption  of  sonio  other."  TJiis  subcommittee  reported,  May  11, 
throngh  their  chairman,  Lemuel  Shaw. 

From  this  report  tho  following  abstracts  are  taken : 

"Tho  last  defect  which  tho  committee  will  notice  arises  from  tho  attendant 
children  of  both  sexes  on  the  same  masters,  at  the  samo  houses,  and  pursuing  i 
respects  the  same  modes  and  branches  of  study. 

"The  committee  recommend  that  an  entire  separation  bo  established  betweei 
schools  desigued  for  children  of  different  sexes.     By  this  management  we  think 
evils  and  dangers  will  be  avoided,  and  decisive  advantage  gained.     Under  the  pr 
system,  through  the  strict  attention  of  the  masters,  little  evil,  perhaps,  has 
experienced. 

"It  is  well  understood  that  until  the  year  1790  there  was  no  public  provision  i 
ever  for  the  education  of  females  in  this  town.  The  Latin  grammar  schools  an 
public  writing  schools,  being  the  only  schools  supported  by  the  public,  were  desi 
exclusively  for  boys.  By  the  system  then  adopted  an  English  grammar  depart 
was  added  to  each  of  tho  three  public  writing  schools,  and  then,  for  the  first  ti 
provision  was  mado  that  girls  might  attend  these  schools  for  six  months,  ai 
more,  in  each  year.  This  system  continued  iu  operation,  with  some  slight  alter* 
by  enlarging  the  term  for  the  attendance  of  girls  to  eight  months  in  each  year, 
two  years  since,  when  it  was  determined  by  the  committee  that  girls  shou 
privileged  to  attend  tho  whole  year. 

"The  committee  have  thought  that  all  tho  girls  who  now  attend  the  seven  sc 
may  all  bo  accommodated  in  tho  three  largest  sehoolhouses,  the  Franklin,  Bow 
and  Hancock,  which  would  be  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose,  in  the  s 
erly,  central,  and  northerly  parts  of  the  city;  and  that  the  other  four,  naraeli 
Adams,  Boylston,  Mayhew,  and  Eliot,  would  conveniently  accommodate  all  the  l 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  bv  Judge  Shaw  for  his  committee : 

"That  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Eiiot,  the  Hancock,  the  Mayhew,  the 
doin,  the  Adams,  tho  Boylston,  and  the  Franklin  schools  be  changed,  and  tha 
system  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  report  be  substituted  therefor.'' 

The  main  propositions  of  the  report  were  adopted  by  the  school  committee 
30, 1830. 

By  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  school  committee,  February,  1833,  it  ap 
thai  tho  Eliot  and  Mayhew  schools  were  exclusively  for  boys,  while  the  Bo\ 
and  Hancock  schools  were  used  for  the  instruction  of  girls  only,  theother5grai 
schools  remaining  as  formerly,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Thus  was  rooted  in  our  school  system  an  error  which  may  take  years  to  fully  < 
cate. 

Since  then  this  objectionable  departure,  this  rut,  has  broadened  and  deep 
with  no  obstacles  in  its  way,  no  influential  objection  to  its  sway,  until  we  ha 
normal,  high,  and  grammar  schools,  or  school  buildings,  in  15  of  which  boys 
are  taught,  while  m  the  other  15  buildings  girls  alone  are  admitted;  and  i 
buildings  intended  for  boys  and  girls  together  there  are  74  classes,  containing  r 
3,700  scholars,  of  which  39  classes  are  formed  of  boys  alone,  and  the  reinaini 
classes  of  girls. 

This  gives  only  about  12,547,  or  30  per  cent,  of  our  scholars  in  tho  schools 
tioned  who  are  coeducatod. 

Thus  this  city  of  Boston,  that  spends  relatively  more  money  for  the  educati 
her  children  than  auy  other  city  of  tho  Union,  if  not  of  the  world,  that  prides  h 
upon  her  educational  facilities,  hampers  more  than  any  other  city  the  rig 
advance  of  girls  and  lessens  the  refining  influences  in  boys  by  this  separation  t 
sexes  in  our  schools. 

The  subject  is  of  far  weightier  importance  than  a  casual  or  superficial  view  ^ 
give  it.     It  involves  the  question  ot  the  development  of  the  maximum  ability  c 
scholars  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  training.     Underlying  it  is  that  t 
psychological  element  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  therefore 
hoped  that  each  member  will  give  it  grave  consideration. 

In  these  modern  times  of  push  there  is,  in  certain  localities,  a  great  lack  of 
cate  courtesy  or  chivalry,  particularly  among  young  people. 

The  refining  influence  of  woman  is  well  exemplified  by  Wendell  Phillips's  st 
the  young  man  in  the  smoking  car,  who  excused  himself  for  using  questionabl 
gnage  by  emphasising  the  fact,   "  There  are  no  women  here.      A  like  st 
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attributed  to  Grant.  This  check  upon  questionable  utterances  anil  nets  is  noticeable 
in  til  places  where  boys  or  young  men  are  in  companionship  with  the  opposite  sex; 
sad  herein  lies  the  greatest  good  resulting  from  coeducation.  Such  constant  com- 
panionship represses  or  subdues  the  rough  and  gross  nature  in  young  men. 

It  is  either  right  or  wrong  to  have  coeducation  in  our  high  and  grammar  school*. 
Itoo  is  no  middle  ground  in  considering  this  subject.  If  a  lower  quality  of  scholars 
attends  school  in  a,  certain  district,  that  quality  applies  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to  the 
kfi:  and  if  the  boys  are  separated  from  the  girls,  still  the  low  quality  remains, 
and  is  only  divided. 

If  it  is  right  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  live  in  the  same  bouse  and  eat  at  theaame 
table,  then  it  is  right  that  they  shonld  attend  school  together.  Let  them  be  brought 
np  separately,  and  if  they  meet  only  clandestinely,  great  harm  is  likely  to  result. 

If  wedlock  is  right  and  proper,  then  coeducation  is  right  and  proper.  If  man 
and  women  are  to  marry,  they  should  know  each  other  summer  and  winter  before 
marriage,  and  the  more  they  know  of  each  other  the  less  likely  will  divorces  result. 
Tbo  serious  objection  raised  by  physicians  to  eoedncation  is  based  upon  the  deli- 
cate organic  conditions  of  girls,  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  excellent  system  of 
physical  culture  made  in  our  public  schools  the  weak  and  delicate  girls  will  become 
strong,  and  the  objection  will  ultimately  vanish. 

At  Wellesley  College,  by  itsspecial  attention  to  physical  and  hygienic  culture,  over 
1,000  young  womeo  are  required  to  enter  into  n  thorough  course  of  physical  training, 
and  it  is  represented  that  these  students  pride  themselves  on  thoir  excellent  physical 
condition,  which  they  flret  endeavor  to  attain  before  subjecting  themselves  to  serious 
mental  strain. 

To  gain  the  most  impresaive  conclusions  upon  this  subject  it  wa«  decided  by  your 
committee  that  persons  interested  in  education  — intellectual,  moral,  and  physical — 
be  invited  to  give  their  viewa.  Accordingly  circulars  were  sent  to  the  several  masters 
of  our  schools,  superintendents,  pastors,  physicians,  and  others. 

The  Following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  several  normid,  Latin,  high,  and  grammar 
schools  ;  rte  number  of  teachers  in  oach  school  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  coeducation ; 
the  soi  of  pupils  attending  each  school ;  the  sex  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  and 
the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  grammar  schools: 
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Tho  foregoing  tabic  shows : 

Masters  iu  favor  of  cowlu cation 

Mont  its  opposed  to  coeducation 

Hasten  undecided  or  favorable  in  part .. 


Tencliers  in  favor  of  coeducation.. 
Tcaclicrs  opposed  to  coeducation  . 
Teachers  undecided 


It  will  l)ii  observed  by  tho  above  that  the  misters  who  are  opposed  to  coeducal 
with  but  one  exception,  bare  charge  »f  cither  boys  or  girls  alone,  while  the  ei 
tioual  muster,  having  boys  and  girls,  lias  unmixed  classes. 
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SUMMARY. 
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Of  the  254  teachers  opposed  to  coeducation,  122  are  teachers  of  girls  nlono  and  109 
instructors  of  boys  only.  They  may  bo  considered  ex  parte  in  their  views,  and  should 
**s  ruled  out. 

It  appears  that  certain  opponents  of  coeducation  have,  by  an  acquired  interest  in 
Caching  boys  or  girls  alone,  warped  their  minds  into  the  belief  that  the  sexes  should 
he  separated,  while  others,  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  which  experience  gains, 
conclude  theoretically  that  coeducation  is  wrong. 

To  teach  boys  alone  requires  far  more  concentrated  energy,  will  power,  and  nerve 
force  or  tensiou,  than  to  teach  girls,  or  boys  and  girls.  The  only  advantago  in  hav- 
USK  the  sexes  separated  may  be  to  give  inferior  teachers  easy  positions  in  girls' 
schoo]Sa  This  is  not  intended  to  indicate  inferior  touchers  in  our  schools  devoted 
Alone  to  girls,  for  the  masters  of  such  schools  are  as  anxious  as  any  to  gain  the  best 
••^hers  the  State  affords,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  certain  masters  of  mixed  schools  have 
•^parated  boys  from  prls  in  order  to  aid  inferior  teachers. 
,   A  very  large  majority  of  the  opinions  gained  coincide  with  the  views  entertained 

11*  ItlaJ0"ty  °f  y°u*  committee.  The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  th« 
follow  ing  orders : 

**:  ^rdtred.  That  the  normal  school  be  so  arranged  that  young  men  may  enter  and  Join  the  young 

J™*!*  in  the  aam*  con  rue  of  study. 
^jfj   **rd€rfd.  That  the  boys  in  tho  Latin  and  English  Inch  schools,  and  the  girls  in  the  girls'  Latin 
*^<*  high  school*,  be  united  in  mixed  classes  ns  soon  as  practicable. 

*-   Ordered,  That  the  grammar  schools  in  districts  where  the  boys  are  taught  in  diflerei  t  buildings 
v  j^the  girls  be  arranged  for  mixed  classes  as  speedily  us  the  necessary  changes  in  the  buildings  wul 

*  Orcf«r«d,  That  in  the  grammar-school  buildings  where  boys  and  girls  attend,  but  where  the  boys 
S    , ?*^Rt  i°  separate  rooms  from  the  girls,  the  change  be  made  by  having  mixed  classes. 
coed       **<r"''  That  all  uowly  erected  buildings,  and  buildings  to  be  erected,  bo  ananged  for  the 
wc<*ucstion  of  tho  sexes. 

J.  P.  C.  Wixship. 
Emily  A.  Fj  field. 


MINORITY   REPORT. 


j^r  ne  nndersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Bpecial  committee  on  coeducation,  nnable  to 
5^°  with  the  conclusions  or  to  support  the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the 

JJ^ittee,  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 
gj^?  l*  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  minority  to  traverso  the  whole  subject  of  coedu- 
ye  l°**  of  the  sexes.  The  subject  has  been  so  fully  and  frequently  discussed  in  recent 
j^*  *s  that  the  opinion  of  those  i  uteres  ted  is  undoubtedly  already  formed.  Indeed, 
WoJ**  *»6  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  educating  together  boys  and  girls,  or  young 
^  "*eo  and  young  men,  it  does  not  seem  probable  to  the  writer  that  thero  will  ever 
jj  *ny  substantial  agreement.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  about  which  thero  will 
co   *Vs  be  wide  differences  of  opinion,  according  to  personal  experiences  and  the 

?**itious  of  population  in  different  localities 

n+.  lf*  easy  to  see  that  in  small  Pn*  iu*mn<m 

jj«rely  different  from  those  obtai 

*  Subject  from  the  point  of  viev 
h\_    J**68  where  t ho  population  is 

•  children  to  a  mixed  school,  ho  would  be  unwilling  to  do  so  if  he  lived  in  a  com- 

«nity  where  the  conditions  of  population  are  quite  different. 

*n  small  towns  and  villages  economic  reasons  seem  to  make  mixed  schools  neces- 

*J  y  but  in  cities  the  question  of  expense  in  maintaining  separate  schools  for  tho 

iJ?**  j8  not  an  issue,  and  in  such  places  it  would  seem  to  the  minority  a  manifest 
•"justice  to  compel  a  parent  to  send  his  children  to  mixed  schools,  if  ho  strongly 
°Hjscted  to  doing  so.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  bo  shown  that  thero  is  a  principle  at 
J***— that  it  ia  unjust  and  wrong  to  separate  the  sexes — expediency  would  ccr- 
Tjjjjy  dictate  that  the  wishes  of  a  very  largo  proportion  of  this  couiuuvniVg  >n\v\^cl 
***  not  believe  in  mixed  schools  should  bo  respected. 


ent  **  easv  *°  8e0  *ua*  *n  smaH  an<l  homogeneous  communities  tho  conditions  are 
l_  irely  different  from  those  obtaining  in  large,  cosmopolitan  cities;  and  looking  at 
i^^Jibject  from  the  point  of  view  of  tho  parent,  it  is  obvious  that  whilo  in  certain 
■u:J*'}*i©*  where  tho  population  is  homogeneous  a  parent  will  unhesitatingly  send 
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For  many  years  it  has  beeii  the  Aviso  policy  of  this  city  to  maintain  separa-* 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  passed  the  primary-school  age,  except  - 
the  suburban  districts,  where  for  financial  reasons  the  local  mixed  high  schools  am 
some  of  the  mixed  grammar  schools  have  been  retained;  but  as  it  is  allowed  tha 
suburban  high-school  pupils  may  attend  the  large  city  schools  where  the  sexes  ar 
separated,  provided  the  parent  so  desires,  it  would  seem  that  our  present  policy  i 
an  eminently  fair  one,  and  that  it  should  not  be  changed,  as  recommended  by  th 
majority  of  the  special  committee,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  to  separate  the  sexe 
is  wrong,  unjust,  and  unwise. 

Does  the  repcrt  of  the  majority  show  this?  The  statistical  evidence  of  the  repoi 
seems  to  the  minority  of  little  worth,  for  the  reason  that  while  a  very  largo  proportio 
of  those  interested  in  changing  an  existing  stato  of  affairs  is  always  active  to  accon 
plish  their  object,  those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  a  change  seldom  take  the  trouble  t 
defend  the  status  quo  until  they  are  driven  to  do  so.1  The  minority  has  made  n 
attempt  to  collect  statistics  others  than  those  presented ;  but  he  ventures  to  predic 
that  if  such  changes  as  the  majority  recommend  were  found  to  be  seriously  though 
of  by  this  board,  a  flood  of  remonstrances  would  be  forthcoming,  not  from  ouk 
States  and  country  towns,  but  from  our  own  educators  and  from  parents  of  th 
city,  which  would  make  the  majority's  statistics  seem  futile  indeed. 

Largo  numbers  of  letters  have  been  received  from  teachers  in  favor  of  mixe 
schools  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  easier  to  maintain  discipline  when  boys  an 
girls  are  together,  and  second,  that  the  influence  of  the  sexes  is  mutually  salutary 
In  regard  to  the  first  supposed  advantage,  the  minority  would  reply  that  a  goo 
teacher  has  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  in  separate  schools,  in  witnei 
of  which  statement  attention  is  directed  to  the  central  high  and  Latin  schools  < 
this  city,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separated.  As  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  boj 
and  girls  on  each  other,  thero  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  That  there  are  certai 
mutual  benefits  in  the  association  of  the  young  of  opposite  sexes,  under  judicioi 
supervision  and  under  proper  conditions,  no  one  can  deny;  but  whether  the  jud 
cious  supervision  and  the  proper  conditions  are  generally  obtainable  in  publi 
BchooLs  is  another  question;  furthermore,  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  sui 
posed  advantages  of  association  iu  schools  are  not  by  far  overbalanced  by  certai 
evils  of  such  association. 

A  favorite  argument  of  those  who  favor  mixed  schools  is,  that  as  brothers  an 
sisters  arc  brought  up  together  in  the  same  family,  boys  and  girls  should  not  t 
separated  when  they  go  to  school.  It  seems  idle  to  take  time, to  consider  this  argi 
ment;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  parents  who  delight  in  the  brotherly  and  si; 
terly  relations  of  their  own  children  may  naturally  prefer  to  have  some  choice  i 
their  children's  associates,  and  may  be  unwilling  that  their  sons  and  danghtei 
should  mingle  freely  in  the  mixed  public  schools  with  children  of  opposite  Be: 
There  are  those  who  take  the  position  that,  as  marriage  is  the  ultimate  destiny  < 
most  boys  and  girls,  they  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  meeting  each  oth< 
in  early  life  in  order  to  enable  them  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  thereby  1 
make  their  choice  more  intelligently.  To  all  this  the  writer  would  reply  that  tl 
duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate  her  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the  branches  < 
common-school  education,  and  not  to  provide  for  social  intercourse  between  tl 
sexes,  however  desirable  that  may  be. 

The  proper  place,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  I 
meet  and  to  learn  to  know  each  other  is  in  the  home  and  in  the  smaller  circles  < 
social  life,  under  the  eyes  of  judicious  parents  and  with  their  approbation.  Tl 
responsibility  of  the  maintenance  of  proper  relations  between  the  sexes,  then,  rw 
where  it  belongs — with  the  parents  and  not  with  the  state.  If  it  is  argued  thi 
whether  boys  and  girls  attend  the  same  school  or  not  they  are  suro  to  meet  an 
associate  more  or  less  out  of  school  hours,  the  natural  reply  would  bo  that  wise  pa 
ents  control  their  children  out  of  school  and  restrict  their  associations  in  accordant 
with  their  own  judgment. 

It  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  majority  report  that  a  certain  injustice  is  done  t 
girls  by  not  allowing  them  to  attend  school  with  boys.  The  writer  fails  to  see  tl 
truth  of  this  implication;  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  our  schools  goes  the  curricului 
is  the  same  in  all  our  schools  of  similar  grade,  except  that  girls  are  taught  sewin 
and  cooking,  while  boys  are  given  lessons  in  the  use  of  tools.  If  the  implied  injui 
tire  consists  in  withholding  from  girls  the  stimulating  influence  of  good  boys,  1< 
us  be  thankful  that  they  may  thereby  escapo  certain  evil  influences  of  bad  boys. 

That  the  writer  may  not  be  thought  to  overestimate  the  possibilities  for  evil  i 
tho  mixed  school,  let  him  state  briefly  the  result  of  his  personal  experience.  K 
a^sed  through  all  tho  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  tl 

igh  school  in  a  flourishing  suburban  town,  where  the  schools  were  second  to  nor 


I 


1  Thero  wero  sent  to  physicians,  who  arc  largely  opposed  to  rotducation,  165  circular  letters  < 
inquiry ;  out  of  this  nniubcr  replies  wero  received  from  only  forty-eight:  »o  that  the  majority  repo 
can  bantiy  be  Mid  to  correctly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  medical  profession. 
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in  *liO  State,  and  where  the  teachers  were  faithful  and  judicious.     Even  in  the  pri- 
mary   schools,  hut  more  especially  in  grammar  and  high  schools,  words  and  actions 
came    to  his  notice  that  no  good  hoy  or  girl  could  hear  or  see  without  blushing. 
Tliere  were,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  overt  act**  of  positive  immorality;  but  in  addition 
to  much  foolish  flirting  andfrivolity,  there  were  not  infrequent  instances  of  outrageous 
olieiise  against  good  manners  and  morals.     It  did  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
offense  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  teachers;  but  they  could  not  havo  occurred 
in.  soliools  where  the  sexes  are  separated.     Passing  from  this  atmosphere  it  was  the 
trritei's  happy  fortune  to  enter  one  of  our  Boston  schools,  of  which  we  all  are  proud, 
the    Roston  Latin  school.     In  his  three  years'  experience  in  that  school  there  was  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  anything  of  a  low  or  immoral  nature,  and  the  contrast  with 
bia  farmer  experiences  was  as  refreshing  as  it  was  startling.     Can  it,  then,  bo  won- 
dered at  that  when  some  thirteen  years  ago  it  was  sought  to  admit  girls  to  this 
tcrxiool  the  writer  united  with  other  alumni  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert  such  a 
csifc£i.**trophef    The  minority  would  certainly  not  imply  that  the  pupils  of  our  pros- 
perous girls'  Latin  school  could  possibly  be  guilty  of*  any  impropriety  of  conduct 
if  sent  to  the  boys'  school;  but  ho  wishes  to  express  in  the  strongest  way  his  belief 
tliat.  schools  are  places  in  which  to  educate  the  young,  that  all  possibilities  of  harm 
BtAould  be  kept  out  of  them,  and  that  there  should  bo  in  them  no  sexual  distrac- 
tions. 

Tlicre  are  other  objections  to  teaching  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  the  Bame  schools 

"besides  those  based  on  moral  considerations;  but  the  minority  does  not  consider  it 

necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.     Much  could  be  said  of  the  unwisdom,  considering 

the  differing  aptitudes  and  mental  attributes  of  boys  and  girls,  of  teaching  both 

•exes  after  the  same  methods,  even  if  the  studies  pursued  are  identical.     Much,  too, 

could  be  said  of  the  unheal  th  fill  rivalries  between  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  baneful 

stimulus  to  delicate  girls  to  overwork  their  mimls  at  times  when  they  should  be 

alio  wed  to  rest.     But  enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  show  why  the  under- 

siged  can  not  support  the  changes  proposed  by  the  majority,  and  to  warrant  him  in 

recommending  to  this  board  that  no  action  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  coeducation. 

Charles  M.  Grkkn. 

The  report  embodied  also  numerous  and  copious  abstracts  from  replies 
to  the  circulars  of  inquiry;  selections  from  these  are  cited  here  and  in 
subsequent  pages,  though  not  in  the  order  or  position  that  they  occu- 
pied in  the  original  document.    In  making  the  selections  the  purpose 
has  been  to  supplement  opinions  recently  expressed  by  statements  rep- 
resenting different  experiments  or  a  wider  range  of  interests.     The  cita- 
tions immediately  following  are  (1)  from  supervising  officials,  pub- 
lishers and  editors  whose  observation  and  experience  have  not  been 
limited  to  Boston,  and  whose  opinions  have  weight  throughout  the 
country.    (2)  Teachers  whose  opinions  have  been  formed  in  the  imme- 
diate conduct  of  the  policies  between  which  choice  is  to  be  made.    The 
arguments  which  the  teachers  advance  are  not  new,  but  they  are 
accompanied  by  professional  experiences  of  greater  value  than  opin- 
ions, experiences  that  teachers  seldom  attempt  to  formulate,  but  which 
we  no  where  else  attainable.    (3)  Clergymen  who  are  of  all  men  most 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  social  iuduences  and  tendencies.    (4)  Wel- 
known  writers  on  social  ethics. 

Citations  from  the  Boston  School  Document. 

Opinions  of  tu perin  ten  dent  h%  HupervuorHy  and  teachws. 

supervisors. 

wiT*8  8UDma8ter  in  the  Adams  school  from  1856  to  1864.  At  that  time,  as  now, 
"•"  ^xes  were  ednoated  under  the  same  roof,  but  not  in  the  same  classes.  I 
wqwsted  the  master  (Mr.  P.  W.  Bartlett)  to  allow  me  to  1  ry  the  experiment  of  teach- 
ing both  in  my  room.  Previous  to  that  date  (about  lSSfc-'SO)  the  boys  and  girls  were 
mixed  in  the  first  class  only.  My  roquest  was  granted,  and  the  experiment  was  so 
successful  that  soon  it  was  the  common  practice  in  other  schools.  Of  late  years  I 
&»ve  watched  the  high  schools  in  the  outlying  districts,  where  boys  sind  girls  study 
ana  recite  in  the  same  rooms,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  results  are  very  satisfactory, 
lam  heartily  in  favor  of  the  coeducation  in  well-disciplined  schools. 
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I  believe  in  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls.  The  mutual  influence  is  refining  and 
strengthening  to  both.  The  natural  emulation  is  a  healthy  stimulus  and  motive  to 
study  and  thought.  The  moral  effect  is  purifying  and  elevating,  making  the  rela- 
tions between  them  less  artificial  and  giving  each  a  true  appreciation  of  the  other, 
leading  to  juster  comparisons  of  the  sexes  and  more  hearty  respect  and  good  will  on 
both  sides.  Coeducation  corrects  some  of  the  most  troublesome  incidents  of  school 
discipline  and  throws  increased  interest  into  school  work;  it  also  develops  symmet- 
rically and  naturally  the  social  feelings  and  cultivates  courtesy  and  helpfulness  in  all 
the  relations  of  life. 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 


Ann  Ardor,  Mich.,  May  5, 1890. 

In  our  Western  schools — grammar  and  high  schools — we  kuow  nothing  by  experi- 
ence of  separato  education  of  the  sexes.  Our  pupils  are  all  treated  exactly  alike, 
have  the  same  course  of  study,  the  same  teachers,  recite  in  the  same  classes,  have 
the  same  questions  in  examination,  and  participate  in  the  same  public  exercises. 

This  is  true  up  to  and  through  the  high  school. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  this  degree  of  separation :  The  girls  have  their  own 
"session  rooms,"  presided  over  by  women ;  and  the  boys,  their  own,  presided  over  by 
men;  but  in  all  school  work  the  sexes  mingle. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  the  high  school  the  pupils  have  class  organiza- 
tions, partly  literary,  partly  social. 

These  class  organizations  make  arrangements  for  occasional  class  social  entertain- 
ments, which  are  held,  by  invitation,  at  the  homes  of  class  members.  No  evil  seems 
to  develop  from  any  of  these  interminglings  of  the  boys  and  girls,  while  their  gen- 
eral influence,  upon  each  other  seems  to  be  salutary.  Especially  is  the  presence  of 
genteel,  cultured  girls  a  great  benefit  to  some  of  the  boys,  in  restraining,  softening, 
umaniz'.ng  them. 

Wo  believe  that  boys  and  girls  wore  intended  to  be  brought  up  together  in  families, 
educated  together  in  schools,  and  yoked  together  in  the  same  fields  of  duty  and 
usefulness  iu  the  world. 

W.  S.  Perry, 
Superintendent. 


Philadelphia,  April  SO,  1890. 

In  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  the  sexes  are  educated  separately,  not  only  in 
tho  high  schools,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  in  every  grade  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Public  sentiment  is,  however,  gradually  changing  on  this  question.  My  own  con- 
viction is  that  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  to  better  advantage  in  every  way  together. 
Experience  shows  this  to  be  tho  case,  and  coeducation  is  becoming  universal  through- 
out this  couutry. 

J  as.  MacAlister, 

Superin  tendent. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  £,  1890. 

Formerly  tho  practice  in  this  city  was  to  separato  the  sexes  in  all  the  grades,  from 
tho  time  of  entering  tho  school  until  the  pupil  left  school,  except  in  instances  where 
the  small  uess  of  the  school  rendered  it  too  expensive  to  so  conduct  tho  schools.  Pupils 
of  both  sexes  were  obliged  to  recite  together  iu  the  same  room  in  the  high  school, 
and  in  many  cases  were  obliged  to  be  placed  in  the  same  general  session  room,  the  city 
having  but  one  high  school  buildingkon  each  side  of  tho  river.  No  bad  effects  what- 
ever resulted  from  this  coeducation  method,  but  rather  tho  reverse.  As  rapidly  as  the 
old  ideas  could  bo  overcome,  the  coeducation  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  the  grades — 
high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools — was  introduced.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  at 
least  the  coeducation  plan  has  been  uniformly  followed. 

I  havo  no  hesitation  whatever  in  commending  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
question,  either  practically  or  theoretically.  No  bad  results  havo  followed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  better  tone  and  higher  moral  standard  among  the  pupils. 

I  shall  bo  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  of  your  committee,  when  printed, 
if  the  same  is  for  distribution. 

L.  W.  Day, 
Superintendent. 
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San  Fkancisco,  Cat„,  May  5,  1890. 

A  close  observation  on  my  part  during  a  period  of  now  nearly  forty  years,  forcibly 
convinces  mo  that  tho  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  founded  iu  wisdom,  and  is  a  very 
great  \d vantage  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

Wo  have  both  separate  and  mixed  schools  in  this  city,  and  my  examination  leads 
mo  to  the  inference  that  tho  latter  present  advantages  not  to  bo  had  in  the  former. 
We  have  not,  either  in  our  grammar  or  high  schools,  had  occasion  to  hnd  any  cause 
of  complaint  upon  tho  part  of  the  pupils,  the  parents,  or  tho  school  authorities. 
Indeed,  in  our  mixed  schools  we  hnd  an  improved  discipline  and  a  greater  zeal  in 
tho  work.  Our  boys,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  gentler  sex,  become  not  only 
more  attentive  in  tho  prosecution  of  their  work,  but  very  much  more  gentlemanly  in 
••  their  walk  and  conversation;"  and  our  girls  less  rude  and  more  ladylike. 

My  own  experience  as  a  teacher  in  all  grades  of  schools  and  with  my  own  chil- 
dren convinces  mo  that  tho  advantages  had  in  mixed  schools  are  very  great,  the 
disadvantages  few. 

J.  M.  Andkuson, 

Superintendent. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  13, 1S90. 

Tho  inclosed  report,  written  by  William  A.  Stearns,  who  becamo  president  of 
Amherst  College,  gives  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  tho  coeducation  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Cambridge  high  school.  The  arrangemeut  then  made  of  "placing  the 
grammar-school  scholars  of  both  sexes  in  tho  grammar  schools  and  the  high -school 
scholars  of  both  sexes  in  the  high  school"  has  continued  to  tho  present  time,  and 
during  my  connection  with  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  a  period  of  thirty-six.  years,  I 
have  never  heard  the  wisdom  of  that  arrangement  questioned. 

Francis  Cogswell, 

Superintendent. 


Abstract  from  the  report  of  William  A.  Stearns,  chairman  of  tho  school  committee 
of  Cambridge,  dated  March  3,  1846,  alluded  to  above: 

"In  a  wisely-governed  school  of  this  description,  tho  manners  of  the  boys  are, 
softened  and  their  minds  refined,  while  the  girls  are  placed  under  that  measure  of 
restraint  which  conduces  to  self-respect,  watchfulness,  and  dignity  of  character. 
Besides,  both  sexes  become  acquainted  with  tho  good  qualities  of  each  others  minds 
and  hearts.  The  friendships  which  exist  among  them  aro  more  likely  to  be 
founded  upon  esteem,  npon  a  perception  of  kindness,  of  honor,  of  scholarship,  and 
such  like  virtues  in  each  other,  than  when  tho  idea  of  sex  is  too  carefully  kept  in 
view.  May  not  tho  manifestation  of  undue  solicitudo  to  keep  them  apart  operate 
by  a  natural  law  of  association  through  tho  imagination  to  strengthen  the  evil 
tendencies  deplored f  Arothero  any  moans  more-  likely  to  degrade  tho  minds  and 
vulgarize  the  wholo  character  of  either  sex  than  to  educate  them  on  principles 
which  exclude  all  innocent  friendships,  all  mutual  regard  for  the  excellencies  of 
each  other's  characters,  all  pure  affections  and  civilities,  and  lead  them  to  the 
thought  that  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  each  other's  society  but  just  that  which 
is  founded  on  the  lowest  distinctions  of  their  nature  f  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  wise  and  pure-minded  instructor  to  inspire  his  pupils  of  both  sexes 
with  those  high  sentiments  of  propriety;  tho  boys  with  that  sense  of  honor,  that 
regard  for  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  obligations  of  duty ;  the  girls  with 
that  delicacy  and  dignity  so  natural  to  tho  cultivated  femalo  Bpirit,  and  both  with 
that  just  appreciation  of  what  is  duo  to  their  nature,  to  public  sentiment,  to  tho 
consequences  of  actions,  and  to  tho  laws  of  God,  which  will  not  only  prcservo  them 
from  gross  immorality,  but  make  their  intercourse  in  some  schools  like  that  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  samo  family,  alike  purifying  and  ennobling. 

'•  The  extreme  solicitude  of  some  to  keep  up  this  kind  of  separation  reminds  us  of 
a  circumstance  which  actually  occurred  in  one  of  our  country  towns  some  twenty 
years  ago.  In  a  largo  center  school,  as  occasional  glances  were  sometimes  thrown 
across  the  aisle,  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  a  most  excellent  citizen  that '  a  squint- 
ing-lK>ard'  should  bo  erected  between  tho  boys'  and  girls'  sido  of  tho  house,  to  pre- 
vent any  '  casting  of  sheep's  eyes,'  to  tho  detriment  of  tho  morals  of  tho  school. 
What  wise  parent  would  oo  willing  to  send  his  children  to  a  school,  in  which  a 
squinting  board  should  not  only  separate  brothers  and  sisters,  and  shut  out  from  tho 
two  sexes  the  cheerful  light  of  each  other's  countenances,  but  perpetually  remind 
them  that  there  is  something  degrading,  something  vulgarizing,  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  associating  together,  and  even  in  looking  at  oach  other. 
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"  Besides  if  children  can  not  be  trusted  together  amid  all  the  restraints  and  pre- 
serving influences  of  a  well-governed  school,  if  they  can  not  be  tanght  to  live  together 
like  brothers  and  'sisters  with  all  purity/  in  the  name  of  common  sense  what  is  to 
become  of  them  when  thrown  out  into  society  f 

"In  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended  the  late  examination,  the  school  has  never 
been  doing  better,  at  least  for  several  years  past,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time." 


Springfield,  Mass.,  April  28 $  1890. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  such  coeducation;  and  whilst  I  have  had  supervi- 
sion of  schools  in  which  the  sexes  were  kept  separate,  from  the  primary  schools  np 
through  the  high  schools,  I  have  not  seen  any  good  reason  for  changing  my  views  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  observed  in  schools  where  the  sexes  are  educated  together,  as  is  the  casein 
this  city,  that  they  have  a  mutually  beneficial  influence  upon  each  other.  1  have 
not  found  any  evils  of  a  serious  character  at  all  to  result  from  such  association  in 
school. 

I  have  further  observed  in  places  in  which  the  sexes  were  separate,  that  such  sepa- 
ration in  school  had  the  effect  of  leading  to  evils  in  other  unavoidable  associations 
on  the  street  and  on  social  occasions;  evils  which,  but  for  this  artificial  separation  in 
school,  I  believe  would  not  have  existed.  I  believe  that  what  objections  there  have 
arisen  in  certain  localities  to  coeducation  are  due  to  evils  which  are  not  due  somnch 
to  the  effect  of  coeducation,  as  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  weak  teachers 
in  the  schools  who  have  not  the  power  to  create  either  a  stimulating,  intellectual, 
or  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  in  the  school.  Wherever  the  separation  of  sexes 
appeared  to  be  a  necessity  I  have  found  weak  teachers  and  poor  schools  in  general. 
I  believe  that  they  are  related  as  cause  and  effect. 

Thomas  M.  Ballikt, 

Superintenden  t. 


Boston,  Mass.,  August  19, 1890. 

•    The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  our  public  schools  is  no  longer  an  experiment.     It 
has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  experiment  iuto  that  of  well-established  results. 
Its  practical  working,  and  its  effect  upon  the  manners,  the  mind,  and  the  morals  of 

Sup  lis  have  been  tested  under  so  many  conditions,  that  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to 
nd  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  its  value. 

It  is  true  that  different  minds,  using  the  same  data,  may  differ  honestly  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  coeducation  upon  character;  but  as  to  its  effects  upon  mind,  man- 
ners, and  morals,  which  are  to  be  judged  by  their  outward  manifestations,  we  may 
expect  that  a  fair  degree  of  harmony  will  exist  among  observing  and  discriminating 
teachers. 

My  opportunity  for  gathering  data  upon  this  subject  has  been  quite  extensive,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  passed  in  college,  my  entire  life  has  been  in 
schools  where  both  sexes  have  been  brought  together.  These  have  been  academies 
made  up  of  young  men  aud  women  of  widely  varying  ages  and  conditions,  high 
schools  and  union  schools,  embracing  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  and 
every  phase  of  social  life  and  character.  I  have  also  been  familiar  with  a  large 
number  of  normal  schools  and  universities  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  in  which 
the  sexes  have  been  associated  from  their  origin.  With  this  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject,  I  may  not  seem  bold  if  I  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  results  of 
coeducation. 

Few  have  failed  to  recognize  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  sexes,  a  mutual  desire 
to  stand  well  in  the  esteem  of  each  other.  This  often  shows  itself  in  an  earnest 
rivalry,  a  quite  determined  though  genial  competition  which  stimulates  to  mental 
activity  without  provoking  animosity,  especially  to  that  degree  likely  to  exist  among 
those  of  the  same  sex.  The  complementary  character  of  the  sexes  is  an  important 
factor  in  their  education  when  allowed  to  exert  itself  in  their  mutual  association. 
It  is  the  law  of  nature  the  world  over,  that  the  contiguity  of  opposites  stimulates  to 
activity.  Opposite  magnetisms  attract,  opposite  minds  arouse  in  each  other  dormant 
forces.  Complementary  parts  brought  together  form  the  unit — the  perfect  whole. 
The  family  is  the  unit  in  society,  because  it  has  all  the  parts  to  make  up  the  unit. 
The  school  is  a  unit  only  when  it  has  both  sexes.  The  family  is  best  trained  that 
has  the  training  of  both  father  and  mother.  The  daughter  gains  her  most  symmet- 
rical growth  only  in  the  presence  of  a  brother,  aud  the  brother  only  in  the  gentler 
influences  of  the  sister. 
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That  school  is  best  taught  and  disciplined  which  combines  in  its  teaching  force  the 
Intellect  and  character  of  both  sexes.  It  would  seem  that  teachers,  who  are  students 
as  well  as  teachers,  of  the  minds  under  their  charge,  must  have  observed  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  Young  women  develop  better  intellectually  in  the  presence  of  young 
men,  and  the  contrary  is  equally  true;  and  what  is  true  of  young  men  and  women 
is  true  of  the  boy  and  girl  down  to  an  early  age.  Their  minds  may  not  be  different, 
but  there  are  subtle  forces  at  work  that  are  different.  Nobody  sees  how  the  sunlight 
does  its  work  upon  the  plant,  but  he  does  see  that  the  plant  grows,  and  that  sunlight 
is  necessary  to  its  growth.  Nobody  sees  how  the  mental  forces  of  one  person  enter 
into  and  do  their  work  upon  the  nature  of  another,  but  ho  sees  that  there  is  such  a 
work  wrought. 

The  practical  results  in  Cornell  University,  Syracuse  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  most  of  the  other  universities  and  normal  schools  outside  of  New 
England,  demonstrate  tho  value  of  coeducation.  They  show  that  young  women  do 
better  work  in  the  mixed  schools  than  in  those  devoted  simply  to  female  education. 
More  of  them  reach  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  The  notable  cases  that  have  come 
from  the  university  annexes  indicate  the  value  of  contiguous  study  of  tho  two  sexes. 

What  has  been  said  of  its  effect  upon  mind  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  regarding 
morals. 

The  constant  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  recitation,  the  measuring  of  themselves  one 
with  another  intellectually,  begets  a  self-respect,  a  circumspection  of  conduct,  that 
protects  against  undue  intimacy,  and  is  a  safeguard  to  tho  young  women  as  it  is  a 
barrier  to  young  men.  Respect  of  one  party  for  the  ability  of  the  other  compels 
respectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  both. 

Manners  are  so  much  an  outgrowth  of  moral  feeling  that  where  a  high  state  of 
moral  culture  exists,  other  things  being  equal,  we  expect  to  find  a  corresponding  high 
condition  of  refinement  of  manners.  The  favorable  effect  upon  young  men  and  boys 
will  not  be  questioned.  Their  manners  are  improved,  and  there  are  fewer  instances 
of  the  ancient  barbarisms  of  college  life.  Female  society  throws  around  them  its 
restraints,  imposes  its  obligations,  and  compels  a  propriety  and  refinement  of  con- 
duct not  so  prevalent  in  male  schools.  As  a  matter  of  course  tho  government  of  such 
schools  is  easier,  their  morals  higher,  and  the  esprit  de  corp$  more  elevating.  Tho 
forces  of  society  are  combined  and  act  together,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained.  And  while  character  is  subtle — a  something  that  can 
not  bo  handled  or  seen — it  stands  to  reason  that  a  fuller  and  more  symmetrical 
development  will  be  secured  when  all  the  forces  of  social  life  are  in  harmonious 
action,  than  when  any  single  element  is  wanting,  and  that  better  men  and  better 
women  will  be  the  outcome  of  our  educational  work. 

W.  C.  (Jinx, 
LatAi  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Editorial  Rooms, 
New  England  Publishing  Company, 
S  Somerset  street,  Boston,  September  0,  1890. 

I  have  twice  written  you  in  reply,  but  have  repudiated  both.  Tho  simple  fact  is 
that  it  is  a  line  of  school  thought  to  which  I  have  given  little  attention.  My 
thought  has  been  largely  focused  upon  the  other  ways  and  means.  I  do  not  see  any 
principle  involved  that  experience  sustains.  I  have  always  said  that,  theoretically, 
boys  and  girls  in  all  grades  at  all  ages  should  be  at  school  together,  but  in  experi- 
ence I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  hands  ot  a  first-class  teacher. 
The  Dwight  school  and  the  Gaston  are  as  good  schools  as  I  know  in  the  country.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  be  much  improved  if  they  were  "boys  and  girls' "  schools. 

I  would  never  open  a  new  school  that  was  not  mixed,  but  1  see  no  call  for  a  read- 
justment of  the  schools. 

A.  K.  Winsuip. 


TEAC'HKRS. 
NORMAL  AM)   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School,  Boston,  May  6,  1890. 

I  think  all  the  teachers  in  the  normal  school  agree  with  mo  in  tho  opinion  that  it 
would  improve  the  training  school  as  such  to  introduce  girls.  It  would  give  the 
normal  pupils  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  modes  ot  discipline  adapted  to  both 
boys  ana  girls  in  a  grammar  school.  Whether  the  change  is  practicable  ut  Wife  ^rc»- 
ent  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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I  should  bo  in  favor  of  having  boys  and  girls  in  all  grammar  school**  if  there  were 
schools  in  which  tho  more  vicious  boys  were  required  to  attend.  It  is  a  serious 
question  how  far  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  the  vicious  by  association  with  the  good. 

I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  discipline  of  a  school  is  made 
easier  by  the  presence  of  both  sexes.  " 

Lark ix  Duxroa*. 


Boys'  Latin  School,  Boston,  June  6,  1890. 

On  general  principles  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
coeducation  of  the  hexes.     I  am  opposed  to  it  in  the  Latin  school. 

Several  years  ago  a  protracted  and  exhaustive  hearing  was  given  by  the  school 
board  on  this  very  question,  so  far  as  the  Latin  school  is  concerned.  A  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  was  made  by  the  school  board  in 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for  girls. 

The  boys'  Latin  school  is  largo  enough  already.  Tho  schoolhouse  is  constructed 
for  boys  alone.  .Some  of  tho  work  in  tho  Latin  school  seems  better  adapted  for  boys 
than  for  girls.  I  have  always  had  considerable  sympathy  with  tho  objectors  to  the 
coeducation  of  tho  sexes  in  a  classical  course  of  instruction,  though  I  do  not  con- 
sider their  reasons  as  conclusive.  Under  the  present  peculiar  and  favorable  condi- 
tion of  tho  two  Latin  schools  in  this  city,  I  should  consider  it  nnfortunute  to  have 
them  united. 

Three  teachers  aro  in  favor  and  eleven  are  opposed  to  the  coeducation  of  tho  sexes. 
I  understand  that  this  expression  of  tho  teachers'  opinion  is,  in  most  cases,  if  not  all, 
confined  to  coeducation  in  tho  Latin  school,  and  not  to  the  question  in  its  general 
application. 

Mosks  Merrill. 


Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston,  April  25y  1S90. 

To  my  mind  coeducation  in  secondary  schools  is  largely  a  question  of  balancing 
advantages  against  disadvantages,  and  so  is  to  ho  viewed  with  favor  or  disfavor 
according  to  tho  local  conditions  under  which  it  is  tried.  In  towns  and  small  cities 
having  a  substantially  homogeneous  population,  coeducation  works  well  in  the 
main;  for  there  tho  conditions  approach  in  simplicity  the  conditions  of  family  or 
neighborhood  life.  In  largo  cities,  however,  the  case  is  different.  There  tho  popu- 
lation is  not  homogeneous,  tho  families  represented  in  the  school  are  not  known  to 
one  another,  tho  numbers  brought  together  in  a  single  school  aro  much  larger,  and 
tho  proportion  of  coarse  natures  among  the  pupils  is  apt  to  bo  somewhat  greater. 
All  this  tends  to  mako  tho  question  ot  morals  and  manners  a  more  complicated  one; 
and  it  is  upon  morals  and  manners — in  other  words,  on  tho  formation  of  character — 
thattho  question  of  mixed  or  separate  classes,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  chiefly  turns. 

Now,  evils  in  tho  domain  of  morals,  though  perhaps  they  occur  no  oftouer  in  mixed 
than  in  separate  schools,  aro  more  serious  when  they  do  occur  there.  As  such  evils 
can  bo  dealt  with  moro  directly,  more  quietly,  and  with  a  nicer  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  in  separate  than  in  mixed  schools,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  largo  cities 
liko  Uoston  the  former  aro  to  bo  preferred. 

I  am  confident  that,  in  such  subjects  as  physics  and  civil  government,  boys  are 
moro  appreciative,  moro  alert,  and  more  responsive  than  girls,  and  the  latter  would 
unquestionably  derive  great  benefit  from  association  with  tho  boys  in  tho  study  of 
these  subjects. 

In  schools  established  for  boys  exclusively,  tho  teachers  seem  to  feel  nnder  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  artificial  means  of  stimulating  their  pupils  to  industry; 
whereas,  in  schools  established  for  girls  exclusively,  artificial  pressure  is  not  only 
not  helpful,  but  is  positively  injurious.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  sex 
which  needs  spurring  and  the  sex  which  needs  curbing  should  bo  trained  together. 

Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Foster,  also  three  other  teachers  in  our  school,  express  their 
opinion  that  girls  become  intellectually  more  alert,  and  less  passively  receptive,  when 
associated  with  boys  in  tho  same  classes,  than  when  taught  by  themselves.  Neither 
Mr.  Thurbcr  nor  Mr.  Williston  makes  this  observation,  and  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  doing  so  myself  as  the  result  of  my  personal  experience.  As  the  result  of 
my  observation,  however,  I  recognize  the  statement  as  true.  This  leads  me  to  say 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  girls  are  somewhat  more 
responsive  to  the  teaching  of  men  than  to  tho  teaching  of  women. 

John  Tktlow. 
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Giiils'  High  School,  Loston,  April  CI,  1P.90. 

I  have  had  long  experience  in  schools  for  tho  separate  sexes  and  also  in  mixed 
schools.  My  opinion  is  decided,  that  the  advantages  are,  on  the  whole,  on  tho  side 
of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  upper  schools. 

The  tastes,  tho  natural  tendencies,  the  ways  of  receiving  tho  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, the  prospects  of  employment  hereafter,  all  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  and,  whether 
he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  tho  teacher's  methods  take  a  coloring  from  his  environment 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  wholesome  results,  so 
far  as  this  is  possible.  Many  things  in  high -school  teaching  take  their  shape  from 
the  conditions  as  determined  by  sex.  Only  as  teaching  grows  mechanical  does  it 
come  to  concern  itself  less  with  individual  and  sexual  characteristics.  It  is  a  great 
gain  in  any  school  when  it  can  be  so  organized  as  to  make  the  classes  homogeneous 
in  all  the  respects  that  determine  tho  ways  and  means  of  instruction.  It  is  an  econ- 
omy not  to  have  to  consider  the  boys  and  tho  girls  as  needing  somewhat  different, 
but  parallel,  treatment  in  the  same  classes. 

Girls  grow  more  reserved  when  boys  are  present,  as  do  boys  when  girls  are  present. 
Something  of  naturalness  has  to  be  sacrificed  when  tho  sexes  arc  mixed  in  secondary 
schools.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  topic?  which  girls  choose  to  writo  their  compo- 
sitions about,  they  would  never  take  if  they  thought  their  exercises  were  to  be 
heard  by  young  men.  They  are  tolerably  free  to  writo  on  domestic  employments, 
cooking,  sewing,  kindergartening,  and  other  such  topics — the  topics  that  really 
interest  them.  >Vere  boys  in  the  classes,  tho  girls  would  grow  altogether  conven- 
tional, and  writo  without  real  personal  interest,  but  only  vith  tho  aim  of  avoiding 
tho  fato  of  becoming  tho  objects  of  a  nmile. 

S.  Tiu'kdei:. 


CiiAiiLKSTowx  Hhjii  School,  May  r>,  1S0O, 

I  am  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

My  experience  covers  about  twenty-ono  years  in  Boston  schools,  about  equally 
divided  between  boys'  classes  and  mixed  classes. 

This  experience  has  convinced  me  that  in  mixed  classes  a  better  degree  of  schol- 
arship can  bo  maintained,  and  that  tho  discipline  is  better,  moro  wholesome,  and 
higher  in  tone. 

The  life  and  spirit  of  a  well-conducted  mixed  class  is  simply  delightful  to  me,  and 
there  is  the  same  satisfaction  to  mo  in  the  gentlemanly  and  lady  liko  bearing  of  the 
pupils  to  each  other,  that  I  derive  from  tho  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  tho 
world  outside  of  school. 

I  believe  in  mixed  classes,  because  I  believo  in  mixed  teachers. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  that  teachers  should  all  bo  men. 

Some  of  tho  best  teachers  I  have  ever  known  are  women,  and  aside  from  their 
ability  to  teach,  they  exereiso  a  most  excellent  influence. 

I  am  sure  that  boys  and  girls  of  tho  ago  of  high-Behool  pupils  need  tho  higher  les- 
sons of  character,  of  noble  sentiment,  of  unseliish  service  which  women  aro  quite,  as 
ready  to  give,  in  their  lives,  as  men. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  boy-iife,  I  remember  with  gratitude  tho  great  influence  of 
certain  women  as  decided,  as  energizing,  as  directing,  as  that  of  any  men  who  guided 
and  assisted  me;  and  I  liko  to  believo  that  in  youth  naturo  is  much  tho  sumo  now  that 
it  was  then. 

J.    O.  NORRIS. 


DoKCiiESTKit  High  School,  May  5,  1S90. 

I  am  a  decided  believer  in  a  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  high  schools.  As  to  gram- 
mar schools,  I  have  had  no  experience  to  which  I  can  appeal,  and  henco  have  no 
opinion  worth  quoting. 

My  observations  are  based  upon  a  service  of  fifteen  years  in  the  English  High 
School  with  boys  alone,  and  some  six  years  with  mixed  schools  mostly  in  East  Bos- 
ton and  here.  At  the  end  of  my  term  of  service  in  tho  English  High,  if  I  had  any 
opinions,  they  were,  as  to  boys  at  least,  in  favor  of  separation.  During  these  latter 
years,  however,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  mo  that  tho  work  done  and  the 
faithfulness  shown  by  tho  girls  is  on  the  average  much  superior  to  thoso  of  the  boys. 
Now,  this  is  not  only  a  stimulus  to  the  latter,  but  it  sets  a  standard  which  is  con- 
stantly on  hand,  to  bo  appealed  to  by  way  either  of  rebuke  or  inspiration,  while  it 
silently  exerts  a  leavening  influence.  Of  courso  I  am  repeating  only  the  truisms  of 
the  subject  when  I  say  that  the  association  of  young  men  and  women  tends  to  tone 
down  many  of  the  roughnesses  of  boys,  to  produco  a  refinement  in  manners,  and, 
unconsciously  to  them  perhaps,  exerts  a  restraint  valuable  in  \Va  £&<^\&.    'Ytaefefe 
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very  effects  have  come  under  my  direct  observation  as  a  teacher,  while  I  recall 
same  influences  as  a  boy  myself  in  school. 

Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  easier  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  discipl — 
with  a  commingling  of  the  sexes. 

The  influence  of  the  girls  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  good  order.    I  rec 
instances  where  the  boys  have  scarcely  dared  to  commit  acts  which  alone  they  wo  ^ 
not  have  hesitated  to  do,  because  the  girls  emphatically  frowned  upon  them.    T0 
excellent  influence  exists  not  only  in  the  intercourse  of  the  school  session,  bat  & 
those  "off"  periods  such  as  recess  aud  before  and  after  school. 

The  benefit  does  not  come  wholly  to  the  boys,  however.    In  some  lines  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter  excels,  particularly  in  practical  matters  such  as  mechanics  am^ 
civil  government,  and  frequently  this  tells  in  the  class-room.    That  a  certain  man 
liness  and  a  smaller  begetting  of  prudishness  results  in  the  girls  I  am  quite  sure. 
Perhaps,  recollecting  the  faithfulness  of  the  girls  and,  possibly,  their  fewer  distrac- 
tions alone,  they  might  go  over  more  ground  in  text-books.     Whether  any  better  01 
healthier  work  would  bo  done  is  fairly  open  to  question.     With  girls  alone  I  hav 
no  experience,  and  any  opinion  I  may  have  is  based  on  a  priori  consideration. 

I  have  never  as  yet  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  undergo  any  of  those  sinister  expe- 
riences which  have  not  been  unknown  in  mixed  schools,  and  so  the  optimism  of  my 
opinions  is  not  dampened. 

The  sentiments  also  of  all  the  teachers  in  this  school  have  been  sought,  and  on 
the  main  question  harmonize  with  mine. 

Chas.  J.  Lincoln. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

John  A.  Andrew  School,  May  5, 1890, 

This  has  been  a  mixed  school  from  the  beginning,  but  until  within  a  few  yean 
tho  sexes  have  not  been  together  in  the  same  rooms  except  in  the  first  class.  From 
time  to  time  the  number  of  mixed  classes  has  been  increased,  and  the  results  have 
been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  coeducation  is  better,  at  least  in  the  grammar 
schools.  It  follows  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  family  and  society,  and  is  the  way 
that  three-fourths  of  all  children  are  educated. 

In  rural  communities,  from  necessity  this  has  been  the  custom,  and  certainly  in 
murals,  manners,  and  intellect  the  country  child  is  the  equal  of  the  city  child,  ft  is 
confirmed  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  daily  life :  they  are  together  at  home  and  out 
of  school,  and  should  be  taught  together  in  school.  To  educate  separately  is  to 
change  the  order  of  nature. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  best  for  tho  harmonious  development  of  both 
sexes.  In  mixed  classes  each  sex  exercises  a  healthy  restraint  upon  the  other.  Girls 
adiniro  a  manly  boy  and  boys  a  womanly  girl.  And  "  What  the  child  admires,  the 
youth  endeavors,  and  the  man  acquires. "  Mean  actions,  which  with  either  sex  alone 
might  be  applauded,  would  be  frowned  upon  in  a  class  of  both  sexes,  and  not 
repeated.  Thus  the  influence  of  each  sex  upon  the  other  is  healthful.  Good  disci- 
pline comes  from  evolution,  not  repression.  Self-control  is  the  key  to  success  in 
school  as  in  life.     Coeducation  begets  self-control. 

To  state  briefly,  coeducation  is  best  because  it  is  natural;  it  gives  each  sex  the 
same  opportunities ;  it  cultivates  the  best  in  each ;  it  develops  self-control;  it  gives 
a  more  harmonious  development. 

J.  M.  Dill. 


Bowdoin  School,  April  28, 1890, 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

Because  the  family  is  a  "mixed  class." 

Bcanse  each  sex  is  a  restraint  upon  tho  other,  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Because  the  moral  tone  is  higher  when  the  sexes  aro  together. 

Because  knowledge  will  be  gained  in  mutual  daily  work,  which  may  be  of  great 
use  in  forming  life  unions. 

Because  boys  are  awakened,  refined,  and  given  better  ideals  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  opposite  sex  under  tho  watch  and  care  of  high-minded  teachers. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  if  these  teachers  are  of  both  sexes.  I  have  long  felt  that 
an  exchange  of  teachers  should  take  place  between  the  girls'  high  and  Latin 
schools,  and  the  English  high  and  public  Latin  schools. 

Because  girls  need  to  come  into  contact,  during  the  formative  period  of  their 
miuds,  with  good,  stroug  male  teachers,  in  order  to  have  a  more  complete  develop- 
ment.   Tho  influenco  of  a  superior  woman  or  man,  acting  alone  upon  the  minds  of 
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youth,  can  give  but  a  partial  development  of  character.  If  both  exert  their  influence 
aming  -the  same  period,  the  most  comprehensive  and  beneficial  results  will  follow. 
In  Bhort,  I  would  say  the  boys  and  girls  would  have  higher  ideals,  would  be  more 
refined,  more  easily  moved  by  sentiments  of  honor  and  respect,  and  would  gain  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  of  each  other,  which  might  be  of  great  use  in  after 
life. 

A.a  out  teachers  do  not  seem  inclined  to  write  out  their  opinions,  I  venture  to 
»ad.  some  opinions  of  my  first  class  girls. 

A bont  two-fifths  of  them  have  been  in  mixed  classes.    All  of  these,  with  one  oxcep- 

*Jn>  think  mixed  schools  are  the  best.  The  girl  who  did  not  agree  said  she  went  to 
jciiool  in  the  country  where  teachers  were  changed  every  term  nearly,  and  the  boys 
toad  tilings  their  own  way.  The  girls,  as  a  whole,  are  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 
j^ly  four  voted  in  favor  of  keeping  the  sexes  apart.  Without  asking  leading  ques- 
V**ns>  these  statements  were  made  in  favor  of  coeducation.    The  girls  would  try  harder 

"°  ®©t  ahead  of  the  boys.    The  boys  and  girls  would  bo  a  restraint  upon  each  other. 

Both  would  come  cleaner,  neater,  and  be  more  refined.     One  girl,  who  has  not  been 

exceHont  in  deportment  all  the  year,  said  she  would  behave  better  because  her  brother 

*  nn?1^  rePor*  ner  a*  home,  e*c' 

•*£  c°Qr»e  you  will  take  these  opinions  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  were  given 
with  5i8  muc^  dignity  and  soberness  as  could  be  expected  from  yojung  persons.  I 
cousi«.ler  them  weighty,  though  not  conclusive. 

It  tteems  to  mo  that  if  children  are  to  be  separated,  it  slixmld  be  done  before  and 
after  school  first.  This  would  seem  more  reasonable,  because  while  in  school  they 
•J©  Under  the  care  of  teachers  who  can  restrain  any  improprieties.  Besides,  when 
enj£**£ed  in  school  work  their  minds  are  withdrawn  from  sex  distinctions. 

*bis  battle  concerning  coeducation  has  already  been  fought  out  in  Charles  town. 

It  Was  fought  a  long  time  ago,  when  there  wore  three  grammar  schools,  ono  only  being 

fl^Xed.    It  was  settled  by  putting  both  sexes  in  the  other  two.     During  my  long 

residence  in  that  part  of  the  city  I  have  never  heard  from  any  parent  tho  wish, 

eveu,  expressed  that  a  return  might  be  made  to  the  old  plan. 

These  opinions  are  based  on  knowledge  and  experience  gained  outside-  of  Boston 
in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  ungraded  country  school  to  tho  well-graded  city 
high  school.  Since  I  came  to  Boston  I  have  taught  two  and  a  half  years  in  a  large 
hove' school,  twelve  and  a  half  in  a  mixed  school,  and  four  years  nearly  in  the  Bow- 
don],  which  I  am  sorrv  to  say  has  no  boys. 

I  have  six  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  I  want  them  all  to  have 
the  benefits  of  coeducation. 

Alonzo  Meskrvr. 


Bunker  Hill  School. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  grow  up  together,  and  up  to  a  certain  age,  say  about 
13  years  (or  indeed  so  long  as  it  is  thought  advisable  to  teach  boys  and  girls  pre- 
cisely the  same  subjects),  I  think  mixed  classes  preferable,  especially  in  schools  wnere 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  moral  standard  of  the  pupils.  But  when  the  time 
comes  in  the  age  of  children,  as  I  think  it  should  come,  that  subjects  aro  taught  with 
some  reference  to  their  future  employment,  I  think  separate  classes  are  preferable, 
in  order  to  accomplish  more  (better  results)  in  the  same  time. 

The  committee  has  already  recognized,  in  part,  this  difference  in  the  needs  of  the 
sexes,  by  providing  a  course  of  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  girls,  and  another  ono  in 
carpentry,  etc.,  for  the  boys.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  this  direction.  I 
would  make  a  difference  in  drawing,  working  in  a  less  mechanical  and  more  artistic 
course  for  girls  than  for  the  boys.  So  in  physics  and  arithmetic.  The  practical  needs 
of  the  housekeeper  are  unlike  those  of  the  mechanic  and  builder,  and  while  general 

£rinciples  should  be  taught  to  each,   tho  illustrations  and  applications  should  be 
irgely  adapted  to  future  requirements. 

Samuel  J.  Bullock. 


Gaston  School,  April  22, 1890. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes. 

I  have  tanght  in  mixed  schools,  in  schools  for  boys  only,  and  for  tho  last  year  in  a 
school  for  girls. 

After  leaving  a  mixed  school  and  taking  charge  of  a  boys'  school,  I  soon  became 
convinced  that  the  boys  were  more  studious,  more  interested  in  their  work,  and  made 
greater  progress  than  they  did  when  in  competition  with  girls. 
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I  was  so  tv ell  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions,  that  when  I  came  to 
Boston  as  submaster  of  tho  Bigelow  school,  I  very  soon  asked  the  privilege  of  hay- 
ing boys  only,  and  graduating  them,  leaving  the  girls  to  bo  instructed  by  themselves. 

Sly  request  was  granted,  and  tho  boys  immediately  took  equal  rank  with  the  girls, 
receiving — because  they  had  earned  them — as  many  medals  at  graduation,  as  the 
girls ;  whereas  never  beforo  had  they  taken  more  than  half  as  many. 

Tho  Lawrenco  and  Lincoln  schools  soon  separated  the  sexes  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  saino  good  results. 

The  girls  continued  to  do  as  well  as  beforo,  thereby  losing  nothing  scholastically, 
while  the  boys  made  great  gain. 

I  have  been  a  careful  student  of  tho  subject,  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  boys  mor- 
ally, and  I  have  failed  to  discover  that  the  separation  was  in  any  degree  demoraliz- 
ing, or  that  tho  boys  wero  not  as  refined  and  gentlemanly  as  when  taught  in  the 
same  classes  with  girls. 

These  opinions  are  confirmed  by  a  twenty  years'  mastership  of  a  boys'  school. 

I  have  not  been  in  a  girls'  school  long  enough  to  have  as  definite  opinions  of  the 
effect  of  separation  upon  girls,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  they  do  not  suffer  in  any  respect 
by  the  separatiou. 

Tiios.  H.  Babxks. 


Hyde  School,  April  23, 1890. 

After  fifteen  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  mixed  classes  in  high  and  grammar 
schools,  and  a  longer  experience  in  schools  in  which  in  the  sexes  were  taught  sepa- 
rately, I  am  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  in  high  and  grammar  schools, 
in  large  cities,  that  the  boys  and  girls  be  educated  in  separate  schools. 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  board  for  many  years. 

Our  so-called  mixed  grammar  sohools  have  been  two  schools,  one  of  boys  and  one  of 
girls,  in  tho  same  building. 

Rarely  have  boys  and  girls  in  large  schools  been  taught  together  in  tho  same  room. 

Boys,  as  a  rule,  have  graduated  younger  than  girls. 

Girls  give  four  hours  a  week  to  cooking  and  sewing  in  some  classes.  Many  wise 
persons  think  more  timo  should  be  given  in  school  to  fit  girls  for  tho  peculiar  duties 
of  their  station. 

They  should  not  bo  disciplined  or  taught  as  if  they  were  boys. 

They  should  not  bo  subject  to  pressure  such  as  is  often  good  for  boys. 

Important  hygienic  instruction  can  bo  given  to  girls  or  boys  alone;  nay,  should 
often  bo  given. 

Tho  average  mother  fails,  at  the  vital  point,  properly  to  instruct  her  daughter; 
therefore  the  teacher  must  not  fail.  "  • 

Some  sins  against  the  body  are  crimes  against  tho  coming  generations. 

If  these  sins  are  committed  iguorantly,  tho  results  follow. 

A  mixed  school  of  young  people  in  their  teens  must  be  a  nursery  of  ignorance  as 
to  some  essential  truths. 

I  think  inoro  and  butter  intellectual  work  is  done  in  schools  where  tho  sexes  are 
taught  separately,  and  with  less  friction. 

S.  C.  Stonk. 


Lincoln  School,  April  22, 1890. 

Having  tried  both  mixed  and  separate  schools,  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  which  is 
better. 

In  tho  Lowell  School  I  had  boys  and  girls  in  the  second  class  for  two  years,  and 
then  asked  Mr.  Jones  to  let  mo  have  only  boys,  which  ho  did. 

My  reason  for  asking  for  the  change  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  boys  were 
somewhat  cowed  down  in  the  presence  of  the  girls  and  would  not  talk  out  as  freely 
as  when  alone.  Some  of  the  quiet  girls  seemed  to  bo  afraid,  too.  I  found  the  change 
profitable.  The  boys  when  alone  would  discuss  a  subject,  expressing  their  opinions 
more  freely,  where  they  had  before  confined  themselves  to  facts  simply.  They 
Boomed  to  grow  more  manly  and  independent.  As  a  rule,  I  think  boys  in  a  boys' 
school  are  more  manly  in  many  ways  than  in  mixed  schools. 

But  mixed  schools  mako  discipline  easier  than  boys' schools  and  harder  than  girls* 
schools.  So  that  point  balances  itself.  In  a  moral  view,  1  do  not  believe  it  makes 
any  difference,  except  in  a  few  individual  cases. 

M.  P.  White. 
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Lowell  School,  April  22, 1S90. 

For  fifteen  years  I  was  principal  of  the  Comins  School,  where  the  sexes  wcro  in 
sepamto  rooms.  In  this  school,  seventeen  years,  we  havo  had  mixed  classes.  My 
experience  leads  mo  to  pronounco  in  favor  of  mixed  classes,  for  the  following  rca- 


1.  The  weak  points  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  of  either  sex  are  corrected  by 
tho  presence  of  the  other. 

2.  The  character  of  the  l>oy  is  refined ;  that  of  the  girl  strengthened. 

3.  The  rudeness  of  the  boy  and  the  frivolity  of  the  girl  are  restrained,  and  tho 
mai.ncrs  in  both  are  elevated. 

4.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  tho  good  effects  that  flow  from  tho  mntnal  influ- 
ence of  mingling  the  sexes  in  tho  family  circle  should  not  bo  looked  for  when  wo 
imitate  nature  in  the  school. 

5.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  their  being  able  to  go  on  together  with  tho 
same  work. 

6.  I  feel  suro  that  tho  suspicion  which  somo  havo,  that  tho  character  and  manners 
of  each  may  bo  injuriously  affected,  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  thought. 

7.  The  members  of  a  family  going  to  the  same  school,  having  tho  same  master,  and 
being  governed  by  the  same  discipline,  tend  to  peace  and  good  feeling  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

Daniel  W.  Joxks. 
Wo  subscribe  to  tho  above. 

Edward  P.  Sheium-kni:. 
Eliza  C.  Fisiikh. 


WiXTiutoi*  School,  April  21, 1S00. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  mixed  classes.  As  society  is  constituted  in  our  cities,  there 
are  necessarily  many  children  in  our  schools  who  are  ignorant  of  tho  amenities  of 
life,  and  others  who  are  wholly  indifferent  concerning  them.  It  is  better  that  such 
pupils  should  bo  associated  in  classes  with  others  of  their  own  sex.  in  order  that  the 
improprieties  of  conduct  may  not  demoralize  the  opposite. 

The  citizens  in  general  can  have  no  conception  of  tho  manner  in  which  many, 
many  of  the  children  live,  whole  families  crowded  together  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
decency,  so  that  the  gross  immoralities  of  the  community  become  subjects  familiar 
to  the  sight,  and  thus  those  witnessing  them  lose,  in  a  great  degree,  the  idea  of  their 
enormity.  Things  havo  transpired  in  my  primary  schools,  even,  that  havo  led  me, 
when  possible,  to  separate  the  sexes  in  tho  upper  class.  Tho  argument  that  both 
sexes  are  reared  together  in  the  family  loses  its  force  when  tho  family  is  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  children  from  as  many  different  homes. 

My  own  experience  when  my  children  were  in  a  mixed  school  greatly  strengthened 
my  convictions  on  the  subject. 

Teachers  for  a  boys*  school,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work,  would  often  bo  less 
successful  wiih  the  other  sex,  and  vice  versa.  In  tho  proper  conduct  of  a  school  lies 
the  groat  success  of  tho  instructor.    The  teachers  ways  must  bo  agreeable  to  the 

Fupils,  their  ideas  must  be  in  harmony  in  order  to  accomplish  tho  best  results,  and 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  but  very  few  teachers  can  bo  equally  adapted  to 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  in  sewing  and  in  manual  training  generally  can  bo  better  arranged 
when  tho  school  is  mado  up  of  ono  sex;  and  so  with  physical  exercises,  boys  would 
on  joy  and  profit  by  many  movements  less  suitable  for  girls. 

Young  girls  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  sight  of  corporal  punishment  as  inflicted 
npon  boys  in  mixed  schools.  I  think  parents  are  often  deterred  from  sending  daugh- 
ters (or  should  be)  to  the  public  schools  on  account  of  the  punishment  witnessed 
there. 

Tho  personal  preferences  of  boys  and  girls  for  each  other,  and  tho  intercourse  to 
which  it  lends,  are  detrimental  to  close  attention  to  stud}'. 

I  spent  eight  years  as  usher  and  submaster  in  tho  Mayhew  school  for  boys,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  speak  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  a  girls'  school. 

Kohkrt  Swan. 


CLKUUYMKN. 


RoxnrRV,  May  CO,  1SD0. 
I  have  been  for  many  years  ono  of  tho  trustees  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio.     The 
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purpose,  because  a  largo  part  of  the  students  in  this  institution  are  connected  *V& 
a  preparatory  school,  which  receives  pupils  at  about  the  age  of  those  who  W<**^ 
attend  high  schools  here.  .*v 

As  is  very  well  known  to  you,  the  practice  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Commoowe^L*! 
excepting  Boston,  has  always  been  to  receive  pupils  of  both  sexes,  whatever 
their  age.    The  old  country  academies  thought  of  no  other  system,  and  are  all  o>C\ 
ized  on  that  basis. 

I  wish  somebody  would  say  why  the  Boston  schools  were  ever  organized  on 
other  basis.    I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  our  daily  school  education t**J*j^ 
and  I  never  knew.     This  is,  however,  certain,  that  Boston  is  the  exception  to 
policy  and  habit  of  the  Commonwealth  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Edward  Everett 


Jamaica  Plain,  June  3, 189&~ 

In  my  opinion  the  "  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar  schoo*^^ 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  boys  and  not  harmful  to  girls.     Most  boys  have  much  of  4**** 
barbaric  in  them.     The  presence  of  and  association  with  girls  helps  to  humanize •**J^ 
civilize  them.     So  far  as  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  der^£ 
opment  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  boys  and  gi*"^ 
are  associated  or  separated. 

Yet,  of  course,  tho  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  are  not 
the  only  things  for  which  our  schools  are  maintained.  We  want  our  boys  to  grow 
up  gentlemen.    The  society  and  presence  of  girls  is  a  powerful  means  to  this  end. 

As  regards  the  attraction  which  each  sex  has  for  the  other,  which,  I  take  it,  if 
tho  supposed  source  of  the  evil  that  may  arise  from  tho  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
I  think  tho  separation  of  the  sexes  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  tho  very  evils  it  is  sup- 
posed to  guard  against. 

As  a  boy  and  youth  I  was  in  both  kinds  of  schools,  and  that  is  my  judgment  of  the 
two  systems. 

The  nialo  sex,  whether  young  or  old,  is  greatly  benefited  by  association  with  the 
female  sex ;  and  so  society  as  a  whole  is  benefited.  And  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  body 
politic  is,  I  take  it,  one  purpose  of  the  public  schools.  One  of  the  most  public  sources 
of  the  degradation  of  Oriental  countries  is  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

I  was  three  years  in  tho  army  during  our  civil  war,  and  could  not  help  noting  the 
baneful  effect*  upon  men  of  separation  from  the  influence  of  women.  There  was  a 
marked  tendency  to  rotrogade  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  refinement  and  the  finer 
elements  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  you  see,  I  believe  in  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  for  the  sake  of  the  boys. 

I  hold  that  it  is  in  many  ways  helpful  to  girls;  but  not  in  such  marked  degree  as 
to  boys. 

S.  N.  Shkwmax, 
Rector  St.  John's  Church. 

61  CrsiiiXG  Avenue,  Boston,  April  29, 1890. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  institution  that  has  tried  coeducation  has  ever  aban- 
doned it.     I  believe  that  in  every  case  tlio  results  have  been  favorable. 

For  ten  years  I  had  tho  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  a  large  town,  so  that  I 
can  speak  from  experience. 

There  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  foi  an  arbitrary  separation  of  the  sexes  during 
school  life  than  during  tho  period  before  and  after  it.  They  are  together  in  the  fam- 
ily and  minglo  in  society,  not  only  without  harm,  but  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
In  the  naturo  of  things,  boys  and  girls  should  be  trained  up  together,  since  they  are 
to  live  together  as  men  and  women,  and  need  to  be  taught  their  true  relationship. 
Separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  relics  of  a  monastic  age,  when  women  were 
regarded  as  inferior  beings.  But  in  our  day  it  is  proved  that  woman  has  the  capacity 
for  the  highest  culture  and  ability  to  engage  successfully  in  the  various  affairs  of 
life.  The  sphere  of  woman  has  so  enlarged  that  many  avocations  that  formerly  were 
held  exclusively  by  men  are  now  onen  to  women,  and  women  are  pursuing  them 
with  success.     Hence  women,  as  well  as  men,  need  a  broad  and  high  education. 

But  whilst  coeducation  offers  equal  advantages  to  both  sexes,  it  does  not  compel 
a  de\id  level  of  uniformity.  Eclecticism  is  now  dominant  in  the  higher  schools  of 
learning.  This  elective  system  affords  ample  scope  for  choice  of  studies  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  women. 

I  am  confident  that  tho  objection  made  to  coeducation  on  moral  grounds  has  been 
proved  to  be  groundless.  . 

Tho  testimony  from  the  schools  where  coeducation  has  been  practiced  is  to  the 
effect,  that  not  only  no  harm  comes  from  the  mingling  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  class- 
room, but  that  the  results  are  positively  good.     Personal  observation  has  led  me  to 
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the  conviction  that  coeducation  is  better  for  mind  and  morals  than  education  of 
the  sexes  in  schools  apart.  There  is  less  rowdyism  and  more  earnestness  among 
boys,  and  less  unlady-liko  conduct  and  fewer  escapades  among  girls,  in  mixed  than 
in  separate  schools.  There  is  danger  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  anywhere,  but 
there  is  nothing  gained  and  much  lost  by  their  separation  in  the  class  room.  There 
meis  both  a  stimulus  and  a  restraint  on  the  other.  Jean  Paul  says,  "To  insure 
modesty  I  would  advise  the  educating  of  the  sexes  together.  But  I  will  guarantee 
nothing  where  girls  are  alone;  and  still  less  where  boys  are  alone."  Coeducation 
Beans  a  development  of  life  into  niauly  and  womanly  completeness. 

R.  J.  Adams,  I).  D., 
rastor  Stoughton  street  Baptist  Church. 


92  Seavkk  Street,  Boxbury,  April  29,  1890. 

!•  It  is  :i  great  stimulus  to  intellectual  endeavor,  promoting  an  ambition  for  suc- 
cessful scholarship. 

H-  It  is  also  a  very  powerful  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  personal 

neatness,  to  a  creditable  demeanor  and  general  refinement  of  manners.    The  very 

disparities  of  household  training  manifest  in  a  public  school  are  so  exhibited  in  the 

school  room  where  the  prevailing  mode  of  mind  among  the  pupils  is  more  observant 

and  ambitious  than  elsewhere,  that  they  powerfully  plead  for  tho  better  examples, 

and  thus  tend  moro  to  refine  than  to  degrade. 

MI.  Such  effects  greatly  aid  tho  discipline  and  promote  tho  goncral  success  of  the 

school. 

IV.  Tho  evils  incident  to  the  inevitable  association  in  life  of  weak  or  ill-regulated 
rouny  persons  of  different  sex  would  seem  to  bo  in  a  measure  guarded  against  and 
jeldia  check  when  that  association  is  largely  within  the  range  of  educational  rela- 
tions, and  is  thus  necessarily  in  a  good  degree  guided  by  their  elevating  influences. 

A.  H.  Plumh, 
rastor  Walnut  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 


£ 


First  Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth  Avexi  e, 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  L'9, 1S90. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  coeducation  should  not  be  a  universal  and  perma- 
nent feature  of  our  common-school  system.  Tho  separation  of  tho  sexes  is  detri- 
mental to  both.  It  belongs  to  tho  very  essence  of  free  government  and  a  Christian 
civilization  that  tho  sexes  should  be  mutually  respectful  and  mutually  helpful  (with 
proper  supervision  a  school  may  be  as  innocent as a  home),  and  this  they  can  be  only 
through  a  proper  education  together.  The  world  moves  forward,  not  backward. 
Coeducation  is  increasing  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Tho  coeducation 
ought  to  begin  in  the  grammar  school,  and  continue.     Life  is  a  coeducational  school. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  question  of  coeducation  was  any  longer  debatable,  at 
least  as  far  as  regards  tho  earlier  stages  of  education. 

riiiLii*  S.  Moxom. 


I  wan  so  educated :  I  believe  it  to  be  tho  better  plan;  it  has  a  tendency  to  take 
from  tho  boys  rougnness  and  coarseness,  and  cultivate  more  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment. 

In  literary  pursuits  I  can  not  see  that  anything  is  lost. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  I  had  an  experience  of  seven 
years,  and  that  was  the  order  then. 

The  best  class  I  ever  had  in  Sunday  school  was  a  mixed  class,  and  secured  the  best 
Attendance  and  a  moro  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  lesson. 

C.  II.  Brown. 
Superintend*™ t  B  Avenue  Baptist  Sunday  School. 


57  Kuti.and  Street,  Boston ,  Mass.,  April  29,  1890. 

I  unhesitatingly  record  myself  as  in  favor  of  coeducation  of  tho  sexes.  I  have 
two  daughters  in  attendanco  upon  tho  Everett  School,  and  a  young  son  in  the  Rut- 
land Street  primary  department.  I  do  not  know  that  coeducation  is  important  so 
far  as  the  girls  are  concerned,  but  believe  it  to  bo  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
boys.    And  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  is  better  even  for  the  girls. 

Wm.  Nast  Brodbeck, 
rastor  of  Tremotit  Street  M.  E.  CKutcV 
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109  Columbia  Street,  Dorchester,  May  S, 1890. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  in  all  grades  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university,  also  in  professional  schools.  I  am  unable  to  understand 
why,  io  oar  educational  institutions,  we  should  adopt  a  principle  of  separating  the 
sexes  which  does  not  obtain  anywhere  else  in  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  beneficial 
effects  only  are  seen  where  the  sexes  are  together,  as  in  Cornell  University,  Am 
Arbor,  and  the  Mead vi lie,  Pa.,  Theological  School. 

George  H.  Youhg, 
Pastor  New  South  Church. 

Boston,  May  13,  1890. 

I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  tho  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls  in  both  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools. 

In  the  West,  where  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  in  America  were  passed,  such 
coeducation  was,  I  think,  universal,  and  it  was  what  1  there  saw  of  it  which 
impressed  it  upon  my  mind  as  the  best  plan.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  me,  for,  in 
England,  coeducation  beyond  the  infaut  school  is  almost  unknown. 

Brooke  Herford, 
Arlington  Street  Church. 

Sourn  Boston,  May  13, 1893. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes. 

1.  lb  is  tho  plau  of  nature  in  the  family.  Boys  and  girls  iu  the  family  together  are 
a  great  blessing. 

2.  I  know  how  it  worked  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  where  my  father-in-law  (a 
conservative)  was  president  for  seven  years. 

Ho  was  a  convert,  I  know  (Rev.  Dr/Georgo  W.  ITosmer). 

3.  I  think  more  refinement  of  manners  possible  where  boys  and  girls  are  in  the 
same  room  and  in  the  same  recitations. 

We  are  too  sensitive  about  the  influence  of  social  contact.  Nature  in  tho  young 
(as  a  rule)  promotes  purity  of  manner,  where  all  the  conditions  are  elevating,  'intel- 
lectual training  in  itself  develops  moral  perception  too. 

William  II.  Savary, 
Minuter  of  Unity  Chapel. 

Charleston,  May  14, 1S90. 
I  think,  on  reflection,  that  tho  question  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  high  and 
grammar  schools  admits  of  a  variety  of  answers,  according  to  conditions. 

1.  Ago  of  pupils:  Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  children  may  safely  and  profit- 
ably be  educated  together.  Whether  in  city  or  country,  in  bad  or  good  neighbor- 
hoods, tho  benefit  outweighs  possible  danger  (always  excepting  tho  worst  localities). 

I  would  keep  tho  children  together  in  grammar  schools  as  long  as  the  teachers 
think  it  best  to  do  so,  always  seating  boys  and  girls  apart,  but  mixing  them  in  reci- 
tations according  to  scholarship. 

2.  In  bad  quarters  of  a  city  (where  tho  state  of  moral  and  social  life  is  low), 
when  tho  pupils  need  much  discipline,  boys  j.nd  girls  may  wisely  be  wholly  sepa- 
rated in  schools;  also  when  koiiio  more  respectable  children  aro  in  "the  school. 

3.  Iu  high  schools:  (<i)  If  a  school  is  quite  limited  in  numbers  let  tho  sexes  study, 
recite,  come,  and  go  together.  High  schools  generally  draw  pupils  from  the  better 
classes  of  tho  people,  (b)  In  large  high  schools  the  two  sexes  aro  better  apart;  each 
in  a  school  by  itself. 

lW-auso  (1)  supervision  on  so  many  pupils  is  more  difliculi. 

(2)  With  each  sex  by  itself,  discipline  can  be  better  enforced  when  pupils  are 
numerous,  and  study  will  bo  less  interrupted. 

(o)  Emulation  is  sufficient  when  many  are  together  without  the  additional  stimu- 
lus of  sex  rivalry  which,  in  a  smaller  school,  keeps  up  the  standard  to  some  extent. 

(1;  In  large  schools  nioro  danger  of  tho  influence  of  reckless  pupils  and  teachers 
have  less  personal  influence  on  individuals. 

1.  Tho  teachers  can  tell  better  than  anyone  else  whether  the  conditions  in  any 
given  school  aro  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  coeducation.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
general  conclusions  aro  theoretical  rather  than  practical. 

5.  Separate  college  education  by  all  means.  A.  S.  Twombly, 

Pastor  Winthrop  Church. 

Ai>i>f.ni>a. — Sex  succptibility  attests  students  less  than  many  suppose,  when  they 
are  kept  hard  at  work  in  schools. 

Boys  and  girls  aro  generally  shy  of  each  other  (except  among  the  lower  classes) 
between  11  and  19  years  of  age.  Youths  at  that  ago  segregate  by  sex.  The  question 
of  coeducation  at  that  period  is  more  concerning  its  influence  on  effectivo  study 
than  as  a  matter  of  moral  and  social  expediency. 
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38  Dabtmoutii  Stiuekt,  Bolton,  April  29,  1890. 

My  opinion  is  not  favorable  to  tho  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  oar  grammar  and 
kigh  schools.  Admitting  its  possible  intellectual  stimulus,  I  deprecate  its  effect 
srpon  morals.  The  objection  does  not  hold  with  reference  to  coeducation  in  oar 
colleges  and  universities  any  more  than  to  our  primary  schools,  but  only  to  that 
class  of  our  youth  presumably  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17.  Of  course  I  concede 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  but,  speaking  in  general  terms,  observation  and  experience 
would  lead  me  to  negative  such  a  proposition  as  the  one  suggested. 

James  M.  Gray, 
Rector  First  Reformed  Espiacopal  Church. 


Boston,  May  f,  1890. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  education  it  would  seem  that  tho  coeducation  of  the 
■exes  was  a  method  -which  had  been  tried  and  discarded,  and  had  long  since  passed 
oat  of  the  region  of  speculation. 

The  stimulative  influence  of  tho  competition  created,  which  is  claimed  in  its  favor 
as  one  of  its  greatest  advantages,  can  be  shown,  I  think  (though  producing  brilliant 
passing  efiects),  to  be  the  cause  of  most  disastrous  final  results.  Competition  in  all 
directions  is  proving  itself  a  most  pernicious  influence,  and  is  being  dropped  from 
the  highest  methods  of  dealing  in  all  departments  of  life. 

Bat  nature  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  for  you  most  conclusively. 
Education  is  for  two  purposes:  (a)  The  training  of  the  intellectual  capacity ;  (5) 
the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  a  distinct  work  in  life. 

On  the  question  of  intellectual  capacity  as  between  man  and  woman  there  can  bo 
no  dispute.  They  are  evidently  created  to  be  tho  companions  of  each  other  intellec- 
tually as  in  every  other  way.  The  only  question  is  how  to  attain  tho  best  results 
with  the  mental  power  that  is  given.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  tho 
best  possible  intellectual  results  will  bo  gained  by  subjecting  two  persons  so  physio- 
logically unlike  to  exactly  the  same  laws  and  methods  of  training,  just  at  a  time  in 
life  when  these  differences  demand  the  most  careful  recognition  on  both  sides. 

Is  it  not  because  this  point  is  not  recognized  that  there  is  this  constant  restless- 
ness and  agitation  upon  this  very  question?  Recognize  the  needs  of  both,  and  not 
subject  both  boys  and  girls  to  virtually  the  samo  system,  and  we  shall  have  more 
manly  and  more  womanly  intelligence  in  tho  affairs  of  life,  and  this  question  of 
coeducation  can  never  arise. 

The  same  may  bo  said  also  of  tho  second  purpose  of  education;  women  have  a 
great  special  work  for  humanity  assigned  them  which  men  can  never  perform.  To 
its  fulfillment  woman's  whole  nature,  moral  and  physical,  is  most  delicately  adjusted. 
Upon  her  intelligent  discharge  of  this  task  depends  tho  whole  fabric" of  family, 
social,  and  national  lifo.  For  this  a  special  training  is  as  much  needed  to-day  as  it 
is  almost  universally  neglected.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  moro  essential 
to  the  life  of  humanity  than  this  distinct  higher  education  of  woman,  which  nature 
itself  demands. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  there  should  not  be  a  system  of 
coeducation  of  the  sexes  beyond  the  very  first  rudiments  of  instruction. 

GF.ORGB   J.    PRKSCOTT, 

Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


209  \V.  Canton*  Stkket, 

Bo8tont  If  a  88.,  April  SO,  ISOti. 

From  tho  time  that  boys  and  girls  are  old  enough  for  tho  grammar  school  until 
they  are  ready  for  college  they  should  be  kept  apart.  I  was  ••'  cooducated"  from  tho 
time  that  I  began  to  go  to  school  until  I  was  graduated  from  Boston  University,  and 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  free  association  during  tho  time  that  I  have  indicated  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  both  sexes. 

CiEOUGE    A.    ClSAWI'OKD, 

Pastor  Broom  field  Street  M.  E.  Church. 


South  Boston,  April  28,  1800. 

While  I  can  bring  forward  no  new  argument,  yet  I  feci  that  tho  old  ones  arc  suffi- 
cient to  justify  me  in  condemning  coeducation.  The  argument  of  propriety  is  all 
sufficient  in  uiy  judgment.  There  are  dangers  at  an  earlier  period  of  lifo  in  our 
grammar  schools;  how  much  greater  are  not  such  dangers  apt  to  bo  in  high  schools! 
And  while  I  admit  that  youths  may  receive  a  stimulus  to  study,  and,  ai&o,\y£tit\\ax\&fe1 
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a  certain  refinement,  if  yon  will,  by  coeducation,  yet  do  I  perceive  also  dangers 
which  may  more  tjian  balance  such  advantages.  What  these  dangers  are  parents 
and  educators  and  others  experienced  in  affairs  may  easily  surmise.  In  short,  I 
havo  no  difficulty  in  condemning  coeducation,  and  deem  the  separation,  which  now 
happily  exists,  the  very  best. 

D.  O'Callaghax, 
Hector  St,  Augustine's  Church. 

Boston,  April  28,  1S90. 

I  would  not  educate  the  sexes  together  at  any  age.  Adolescent  appetite  manifests 
itself  rapidly  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

The  sedentary  habit  of  long  hours  stimulates  physical  function. 

Familiar  approach  of  the  morally  unschooled,  the  nonreligious,  and  the  actually 
vicious  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  prevent  in  coeducation. 

Pseudo-attachments  are  likely  to  spring  up  and  pave  the  way  to  unfit  "  engage- 
ments" or  affiancings. 

The  presence  of  the  other  sex  is  more  or  less* distracting  to  application  to  the 
curriculum.  In  city  lifo  at  best  manhood  and  womanhood  are  stimulated  to  prema- 
ture ripening,  especially  in  these  days  of  flash  novels  and  bare-legged  theatricals, 
conditions  different  from  the  country  school  district. 

Consult  that  noblo  man  and  truo  Christian — whom  I  have  long  known  personally — 
Anthony  Comstock,  as  to  your  problem. 

The  Bpecious  argument  of  tho  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  the  home  and  the  church 
needs  but  a  moment's  examination.  The  parent  loves  and  guards  as  a  teacher  does 
not.  Kinship  sanctifies  as  promiscuous  commingling  does  not.  Religion  and  posi- 
tive morals  aro  present  in  the  one  case  and  wholly  lacking  in  the  other. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  that  coeducation  in  colleges  tends  powerfnlly  to  loss 
of  personal  respect,  except  tho  young  women  virtually  hvo  like  hermits. 

In  my  opinion  tho  young  sexes  should  first  learn  approach  at  home.  There  is  a 
delicacy,  a  sweetness,  a  dignity,  a  refinement  which  a  young  girl,  unfamiliar  with 
tho  society  of  the  opposite  sex,  brings  with  her  from  tho  cloister  when  she  "enters 
society"  at  a  proper  age.  Tho  experience  of  civilization,  from  feudal  times  to  now, 
among  tho  best  social  class  is  worth  considering. 

Coeducation  is  democracy  gone  to  seed. 

Emoky  J.  Haynes. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mag  1, 1890, 

1.  It  is  seriously  detrimental  to  tho  morals  of  boys  and  girls  to  place  them 
together  under  such  circumstances,  particularly  in  tho  grammar  school. 

Unless  tho  teachers  are  persons  of  much  wisdom  and  of  strong  influence  for  good 
over  the  pupils,  vulgarity  is  an  almost  inevitable  feature  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  I  have  known  cases  whero  oven  under  ordinarily  good  teachers  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  tho  school  was  vulgar  in  tho  extreme.  I  meet  every  day  pupils 
of  ono  of  the  largest  grammar  schools  for  boys  in  Boston,  and  ono  of  the  best  situ- 
ated, with  whom  it  would  bo  impossible  to  associate  girls  without  results  most 
harmful  to  both  sexes.  The  vulgarity  and  profanity  is  already  deplorable  and  can 
not  >rell  bo  reached  by  any  except  the  parents,  many  of  whom,  of  course,  have  no 
desiro  to  correct  such  things. 

2.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  generally  excited  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  tho  better 
class  in  the  matter  of  studies  is  especially  harmful  to  tho  latter.  Girls  ought  not  to 
bo  taught  under  the  same  methods  as  boys.  There  are  periods  when  they  should  bo 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  school  work,  and  when  tho  nature  of  the*  class  work 
should  bo  so  changed  as  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  varioty,  and  the  least 
possible  amount  of  nervous  wear  and  tear. 

John  E.  Tuttle, 
Pastor  Central  Congregational  Church. 

72  Aixkghaxy  Street,  Mag  J,  1850, 

Tho  following  considerations  aro  of  influence  with  mo  as  against  any  greater  com- 
mingling of  the  sexes: 

1.  Many  of  tho  children  como  from  unregulated  homes,  and  it  is  questionable  how 
far  other  children  should  bo  compelled  to  hear  and  learn  from  unfortunato  remarks 
and  incidents,  which  arise  from  want  of  early  discipline  in  every  mixed  class. 

As  far  as  possible  children  should  have  tho  advantages  of  common-school  educa- 
tion without  risks. 
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2.  The  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  building,  but  not  in  the  same 
classes  generally,  furnishes  the  best  elements  to  be  derived  from  some  education  of 
lioya  and  girls,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  set  of  companions. 

3.  Many  teachers — perhaps  most — have  distinct  fitneRs  for  girls  or  boys,  and  do 
much  less  satisfactory  work  with  the  opposite  sex  or  when  they  are  mingled  in  the 
class  room. 

William  R.  Campbell, 
Highland  Congregational  Church. 


NonprofvHaional  opin ions. 

Cammiidgk,  May  S9y  1890. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes. 

This  opinion  dates  back  to  my  early  life,  when,  as  a  day  scholar  in  what  was  then 
considered  the  best  boarding  school  near  Boston  (that  of  William  Wells,  in  Cam- 
bridge), I  was  struck  With  the  greater  decency  and  refinement  of  the  day  scholars, 
who  lived  at  home  and  with  their  sisters,  as  compared  with  thoso  who  lived  ouly 
among  boys.  Afterwards,  as  usher  in  another  largo  boarding  school  (that  of  Stephen 
M.  Weld,  of  Jamaica  Plain),  I  noticed  just  the  same  superiority.  This  impression 
has  never  passed  away  from  my  mind. 

Since  then,  while  on  the  school  committee  of  three  different  places — Newbury  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Newport,  J!.  I. — I  have  seen  the  process  of  abolishing  separate 
schools  and  bringing  the  sexes  together;  and  always  with  satisfactory  results  as  to 
discipline,  manners,  and  morals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  in  each  sex  an  instinctive  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of 
the  other,  and  that  this  is  a  very  powerful  aid  and  stimulus  in  tho  hands  of  the 
teacher.  As  a  remarkably  good  teacher,  Mr.  William  Iteed,  now  of  Taunton,  said 
to  mc  forty  years  ago  at  Newbury  port :  '•  I  never  yet  saw  a  school  which  I  could  not 
nianago  by  tho  waving  of  a  linger,  if  I  could  only  have* boys  and  girls  together. " 

This  is  now  generally  admitted  as  to  boys;  but  there  is  often  an  impression  that 
what  tho  boys  gain  the  girls  lose.  Here  again  I  must  quote  a  very  able  teacher, 
Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Leighton,  sister  of  tho  well-known  educational  authoress,  tho  late 
Jane  Andrews,  and  as  good  a  teacher.  When  in  Worcester,  about  1855,  wo  changed 
her  girls'  grammar  school  into  a  mixed  school,  she  said  soon  after:  "I  was  willing 
that  the  change  should  take  place,  because  I  thought  we  owed  it  to  the  boys,  although 
I  thought  it  would  be  bad  for  tho  girls.  But  now  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  and  has  dono  as  much  for  the  girls  as  for  tho  boys." 

"When  I  was  on  tho  school  committeo  of  Newport,  one  of  our  very  best  grammar- 
school  principals,  a  woman,  took  a  day  to  visit  Boston  grammar  schools.  After  her 
retnrn  she  said  to  me,  "  I  should  never  wish  to  teach  a  public  school  in  Boston.  They 
6eem  to  me  perfectly  tame  and  uninteresting,  from  having  one  sex  only."  When  I 
questioned  her  farther  she  said:  "I  rely  on  my  girls  to  give  steadiness  and  regularity 
to  my  school;  they  are  moro  punctual  and  get  their  lessons  better.  But  I  rely  on 
the  boys  to  bring  outside  life  into  the  school,  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  to  illustrate  tho  lessons  from  what  happens  in  the  streets  and  on  tho  wharves. 
Neither  would  bo  sufficient  alone;  both  aro  needed  for  the  material  of  a  good  school/' 
I  thought  I  hud  never  heard  the  precise  state  of  the  caso  better  put. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Hkscixsox. 

Milwaukee,  June  S,  1890. 

In  tho  West  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  tho  feasibility  or  advisability  of 
coeducation.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  both,  this  system  has  been  fully  in  practice, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  gives  equal  privileges  to  both  boys  and  girls.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  or  scandal  arising  from  this  intermingling  of  tho 
sexes  at  school. 

I  was  educated  in  such  a  school  myself,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  there 
is  a  certain  emulation  or  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  tho  opposito  sox,  which 
stimulates  the  pupils  in  such  a  school  to  greater  mental  exertion,  and  makes  them 
moro  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     Girls  r.ro  usually  quicker  in  their  per- 
ceptions than  boys  of  tho  same  age,  consequently  boys  derive  tho  greatest  benefit 
from  this  comradeship.    Contact  with  tho  gentler  sex  also  smooths  tho  rough  edges 
of  a  boy's  manner,  and  develops  tho  chivalrous  side  of  his  character,  making  him 
more  manly,  more  honest  and  straightforward  than  ho  would  be  if  accustomed  only 
to  tho  society  of  boys  like  himself.    There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  the  savago  in  man, 
and  this  trait  is  more  likely  to  develop  itself  when  men  herd  together. 
^  On  the  contrary,  a  girl  who  is  brought  up  in  tho  companionship  of  boys  is  more 
likely  when  she  arrives  at  womanhood  to  estimate  men  at  their  true  worth,  and  is 
less  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  tho  first  designing  adventurer  wbom  &\x*  \&ftfc\fc% 
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Your  inquiry  strikes  a  Wisconsin  man.  or  woman  somewhat  as  would  an  investiga- 
tion into  too  advisability  of  allowing  men  and  women  and  boys  and  eirls  to  occupy 
the  same  pews  in  church.  Coeducation  has  been  so  thoroughly  accepted  said  solesg 
practised  in  tho  West,  that  we  have  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  dfeets  of  a,  return 
to  the  old  monastic  system. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Johnson. 


In  regard  to  the  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar  schools,  I  am 
entirely  in  favor  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  both  sexes  to  mingle 
freely  in  all  departments  of  education. 

I  have  not  had  a  very  largo  personal  experience,  but  have  had  under  my  care  a  boy 
and  a  girl  who  were  passing  through  a  coeducati  vo  high  school.  In  neither  case  did  I 
see  any  evil  or  disadvantage  arising  from  coeducation :  but  on  the  contrary  a  natural 
healthy  friendship  with  thoHe  of  the  other  sex.  I  should  entirely  approve  of  the 
principle  of  coeducation,  from  the  lowest  primary  school  to  the  highest  university  or 
professional  school. 

Ednaii  D.  Chkbxt. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  HYGIENIC  BEARINGS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOB 
WOMEN  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  COEDUCATION. 


Beference  has  already  been  made  to  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  Ser  in  Edtu     _ 
tion.     In  the  opening  chapter  the  author  discussed  the  physiologies^^ 
constitution  of  woman,  and  set  forth  conclusions  which  he  had 
from  clinical  observation.     In  the  fourth  chapter  he  marslialed  tl 
'<  laws  of  development,'7  which  he  says  "  we  have  found  physiology 
teach,"  and  his  personal  conclusions  as  an  argument  against  coedii^ 
tion.    With  respect  to  the  public  discussions  then  in  progress,  the  £*~*^ 
of  the  book  was  in  this  chapter,  since  it  was  immediately  seized  u 
as  presenting  an  unanswerable  argument  against  opening  to  woi 
institutions  originally  designed  for  men  alone. 

The  citation  from  this  chapter,  given  below,  is  interesting  as  show" 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  applied  his  argument,  and  also 
care  with  which  he  avoided  open  opposition  to  the  general  movenu 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  that  had  already  become  irresh 
ble.  Against  Dr.  Clarke's  position  little  more  could  be  adduced,  at 
time,  respecting  coeducation,  than  individual  convictions.  Mr.  IT 
gmson,  however,  considerably  lessened  the  effect  of  Dr.  Clarke's  ar[ 
ment  by  exposing  the  small  basis  of  fact  upon  which  it  rested  ai 
pointing  out,  categorically,  the  classes  of  facts  which  were  required 
the  premises  and  which„in  his  opinion,  were  already  attainable.  Th 
portion  of  "Sir.  Higginson's  article,  which  formed  a  chapter  in  u  Sex  ai 
Education,"  is  also  reproduced.  It  should  bo  added  that  the  subs 
qucnt  investigations  by  the  Collegiate  Alumme  Association  were  th 
natural  outcome  of  this  call  for  facts.  The  data  collected  related 
the  health  history  of  705  graduates  from  12  colleges  or  universities*^ 
open  to  women,  9  of  the  institutions  claiming  247  of  the  graduated 
being  coeducational. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  at  that  time  (1885^ 
under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  undertook  the  prepara^ 
tion  and  publication  of  the  material,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  fall  as  part^ 
V  of  tho  sixteenth  annual  report  of  that  bureau.  The  summary  o^ 
results  which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  entirely^ 
impartial,  is  inserted  here  after  the  citation  from  Mr.  Higgiuson. 

Two  years  after  this  report  was  published  the  similar  inquiry  already 
noted  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  women's  colleges  at  Oxford- 
and  Cambridge  (England).  These  colleges  are  indeed  not  coeduca- 
tional, but  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the  iuvestiga- 
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tion  so  far  as  regards  the  strain  of  scholastic  work,  since  the  students 
**©  prepared  for  the  same  examinations  as  their  brothers  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  presented  in  pamphlet  report, 
°*  which  the  summary  is  here  cited,  together  with  a  single  table  in 
^Wch  the  results  of  the  American  and  the  English  investigations  are 
compared. 

Skx  in*  Education. 

By  Dr.  Kdwabo  II.  (lakkf. 
[Page*  121-127.] 

Before  going  further,  it  is  essential  to  acquire  a  definite  notion  of  what  is  meant,  or 
**  least  of  what  wo  moan  in  this  discussion,  by  the  term  coeducation.     Following 
l"t  etyinology,  can  cducarc,  it  signifies  to  draw  out  together,  or  to  unite  in  education; 
•ttdtbis  onion  refers  to  the  time  aud  place  rather  than  to  the  methods  and  kinds  of  edu- 
cation.   In  this  sense  any  school  or  college  may  utilize  its  buildings,  apparatus,  and 
^sfnictors  to  give  appropriate  education  to  tho  two  sexes  as  well  as  to  different  ages 
°f  the  same  sex.    This  is  juxtaposition  in  education.     When  tho  Massachusetts 
Jo»tituto  of  Technology  teaches  one  class  of  j'oung  men  chemistry  and  another  class 
eDgineering,  in  tho  same  building  and  at  tho  same  time,  it  coeducates  those  two 
fjtoases.     In  this  sense  it  is  possiblo  that  many  advantages  might  bo  obtained  from 
«ie  coeducation  of  the  sexes  that  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  evils  of  erowd- 
n^ large  numbers  of  them  together.     This  sort  of  coeducation  does  not  exclude-  appro- 
P'Jato  classification,  nor  compel  the  two  sexes  to  follow  the  same  methods  or  tho 
*■*«  regimen. 
Another  signification  of  coeducation,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  tho  one  in  which  it  is 
wuinonly  used,  includes  time,  place,  government,  methods,  studies,  and  regimen. 
sai*8  *8  V^tical  coeducation.     This  means,  that  boys  and  girls  shall  bo  taught  tho 
ffletT  ^l*nK*»  at  tho  samo  time,  in  tho  same  place,  by  the  same  faculty,  with  thosamo 
'hodjs  and  under  the  same  regimen.    This  admitsngc  and  proficiency,  but  not  sex, 
**i\ *actor  in  classification.     It  is  against  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  in  this  sens© 


gainst  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  in  this  sens© 

educa- 

__  roduccd 

jj0^,vvil5i  described  in  the  clinical  part  of  this  essay,  and  that  threatens  to  push  tho 

8eUeration  of  tho  female  sex  still  further  on.     In  these  pages,  coeducation  of  tho 
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fl  OI|tical  coeducation,  that  physiology  protests;  and  it  is  this  identity  of 
fh*\  *?lc*  prominent  characteristic  of  our  American  school  system,  that  has  pr 
,ift    *'v*l$»  dcscrilMJd  in  the  clinical  part  of  this  essay,  and  that  threatens  to  pi 


the*  °110  *s  *n0  ^>OV8'  school.     Schools  have  been  arranged,  accordingly,  to  meet 

e^^  rVn  unrein  en  ts  of  the  masculine  organization.     Studies  have  been  selected  that 

reA/11"101100  has  proved  to  be  appropriate  to  a  boy's  intellectual  development,  and  a 

Hi* 1UliI*  adopted,  while  pursuing  them,  appropriate  to  his  physical  development. 

ti0jifio^ool  aud  eollcgo  life,  his  mot  hods  of  study,  recitations,  exercises,  and  recrca- 

att  *'  arc  ordered  upon  the  supposition  that,  barring  disease  or  infirmity,  punctual 

aii,|l*f^anco  upon  the  hours  of  recitation  and  upon  all  other  duties  in  their  season 

0^  f.°^der  may  he  required  of  him  continuously,  in  spite  of  ennui,  inclement  weather, 

d^vutignej  fjiat;  there  is  no  week  in  tho  mouth,  or  day  in  the  week,  or  hour  in  tho 

fj.^  »  ^vlien  it  is  a  physical  necessity  to  relieve  him  from  standing  or  from  studying, 

mf|^  .Physical  effort  or  mental  labor;  that  the  chapel  bell  may  safely  call  him  to 

d^j    *Vltt.g  prayer  from  New  Year  to  Christmas  with  the  assurance  that  if  the  going 

n*av  1        Nd«f  to  his  stock  of  piety  it  will  not  diminish  his  stock  of  health;  that  ho 

art«i  A>e  sent  to  tho  gymnasium  and  the  examination  hall,  to  the  theaters  of  physical 

"b|      ^tellectual  display  at  any  time;  in  short,  that  ho  develops  health  and  strength, 

Of  °!    a»d  nerve,  intellect  and  life,  by  a  regular,  uninterrupted,  and  sustained  course 

r\T°r^«    And  all  this  is  justified  both  by  experience  and  physiology. 

^j    'J*dient  to  tho  American  educational  maxim  that  boys'  schools  and  girls'  nehools 

^  '   °nt,  and  that  the  one  is  tho  boys'  school,  tho  female  schools  have  copied  tho 

Sel        ^8  which  have  grown  out  of  the   requirements  of  tho  male  organization. 

i*h     °^  for  girls  havo  been  modeled  after  schools  for  bovs.     Were  it  not  for  differ- 


H«Urters,  to  carry  this  i)riuciplc  still  further  by  burdening  girls  after  they  leave 
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school  with  a  quadrenninm  of  masculine  college  regimen;  and  so  girls  arc  to  learn 
the  alphabet  in  col  lego  as  they  have  learned  it  in  the  grammar  school,  just  as  boys 
do.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  supposition  that  sustained  regularity  of  action  and 
attendance  may  ho  as  safely  required  of  a  girl  as  of  a  hoy ;  that  thero  is  no  physical 
necessity  for  periodically  relieving  her  from  walking,  standing,  reciting,  or  study- 
ing ;  that  the  chapel  hell  may  call  her  as  well  as  him  to  a  daily  morning  walk,  with  a 
standing  prayer  at  tho  end  of  it,  regardless  of  tho  dauger  that  sucn  exercises,  by 
deranging  tho  tides  of  her  organization,  may  add  to  her  piety  at  the  expenso  of  her 
hlood ;  that  sho  may  work  her  brain  over  mathematics,  botany,  chemistry,  German, 
and  the  like,  with  equal  and  sustained  force  on  every  day  of  tho  mouth,  and  so 
safely  divert  blood  from  tho  reproductive  apparatus  to  tho  head;  in  short,  that  she, 
like  her  brother,  develops  health  and  strength,  blood  and  nerve,  intellect  and  life, 
by  a  regular,  uninterrupted,  and  sustained  course  of  work.  All  this  is  not  justified, 
cither  by  experience  or  physiology.  Tho  gardener  may  plant,  if  he  choose,  tho  lily 
and  tho 'rose,  tho  oak  and  the  vine,  within  tho  Fame  inolosure.  Let  tho  samo  soil 
nourish  them,  tho  same  air  visit  them,  and  tho  sarno  sunshino  warm  and  cheer  them: 
rtill,  he  trains  each  of  them  with  a  separate  art,  warding  from  each  its  peculiar 
dangers,  developing  within  each  its  peculiar  powers,  and  teaching  each  to  put  forth 
to  tho  utmost  its  divine  and  peculiar  gifts  of  strength  and  beauty.  Girls  lose  health, 
strength,  hlood,  and  nerve,  by  a  reginien  that  ignores  tho  periodical  tides  and  repro- 
ductive apparatus  of  their  organization.  Tho  mothers  and  instructors,  tho  homes 
and  schools,  of  our  country's' daughters  would  profit  by  occasionally  reading  the 
old  Lovitical  law.     The  raco  has  not  yet  quite  outgrown  the  physiology  of  Moses. 


SEX  AND  EDUCATION. 

A  Riiim.y  to  Dn.  Ei>waki>  II.  Claukk's  Sex  ix  Education. 

Artirlo  by  Thomas  "Wkxtwomii  IIicuixsox,  pp.,  35-44. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  again  and  again,  in  tho  Woman's  Journal  and  elsewhere, 
that  thero  arc  whole  classes  of  facts  to  ho  had  bearing  most  closely  on  this  question 
which  neither  Dr.  Clarke  nor  any  physiologist  opposed  to  coeducation  lias  yet 
attempted  to  obtain.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  theso  facts,  wo  are  constantly  beg- 
ging for  them.  Until  they  aro  obtained,  systematized,  and  displayed,  tho  whole 
argument  of  Dr.  Clarke  has  but  an  insufficient  basis  of  facts.  They  are  Bitch  as 
these : 

1.  Wo  need  facts  as  to  the  comparative  physiology  of  American  women  in  differ- 
ent localities.  Thero  aro  highly  educated  communities  and  very  uneducated 
communities,  lias  Dr.  Clarke,  or  any  one,  compared  the  health  of  women  in  cities 
and  in  country  towns;  in  cities  with  good  schools  and  cities  with  poor  schools;  or 
in  highly  educated  States  liko  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  as  compared  with 
States  where  tho  climate  is  similar  but  tho  school  system  less  thorough f  The 
standard  of  female  education  is  not  very  formidably  high  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  also  havo  an  equable  climate,  no  east  winds,  and  most  comfortable  living;  and 
yet  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's  severest  statements  as  to  femalo  debility  (p.  112)  comes  from 
Pennsylvania.'  In  country  villages  I  could  name,  where  thero  aro  only  very  poor 
district  schools,  kept  for  less  than  half  the  year,  tho  traveller  constantly  observes, 
among  tho  farmers'  daughters,  cheeks  as  pale  and  vitality  as  deficient  as  in  tho  best 
educated  metropolis. 

2.  Again,  wo  need  facts  as  to  American-born  womeu  of  difleient  races.  Dr.  Clarke 
says  of  a  century,  "that  length  of  timo  could  not  transform  the  stnrdy  German 
fruiilein  and  robust  English  damsel  into  tho  fragile  American  miss.7'  (P.  1H8.)  How 
does  ho  know  it  could  not?  I  havo  seen  this  change  very  nearly  effected  in  a  siuglo 
generation  among  tho  children  of  English,  Irish,  French  Canadians,  ar.d  even  the 
Nova  Scotians,  wliom  he  so  praises;  and  this  in  families  where  even  reading  and 
writing  were  rare  accomplishments.  As  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  effect  of  climate, 
chaugo  of  diet,  change  of  living,  on  all  these  classes,  is  almost  sure  to  prodnco  tho 
same  lesult  of  delicacy,  almost  of  fragility,  in  tlie  second  generation,  with  or  with- 
out schooling ;  and  among  tho  boys  almost  as  much  as  among  the  girls.  A  physician 
in  a  large  manufacturing  town  once  told  mo  that  tho  unhealthiest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, in  his  opinion,  consisted  of  the  sons  of  Irish  parents. 


1 "  Today  tho  American  woman  is,  to  speak  plainly,  physically  unfit  for.  hor  duties  an  woman,  and  is, 

Ecrhaps  of  all  civilized  females,  tho  lesst  qualified  to  undertake  those  weightier  tasks  which  tax  so 
eavify  tho  nervous  system  of  man.  Sho  is  not  fairly  up  to  whut  nature  asks  from  her  as  wife  and 
mother.  How  will  she  sustain  herself  under  tho  pressure  of  those  yet  more  exacting  duties  which 
now-a-days  she  ia  eager  to  share  with  tho  man  f  •  (Wear  and  Tear,  hv  tJ.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  I).,  of 
Philadelphia,  quoted  in  1873.) 
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3.  Wo  need  also  the  comparative  physiology  of  different  nodal  positions.  As  a 
role,  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy  in  America,  who  are  sent  to  private  schools,  or 
taught  by  governesses,  aro  far  less  severely  taxed  as  to  their  brains  than  the  daughters 
of  the  middle  classes  who  go  to  the  public  schools.  Is  Dr.  Clarke  prepared  to  show 
that  those  of  the  former  class  aro  decidedly  moro  healthy  t     If  so,  this  is  another 

Eoint  that  would  have  a  direct  hearing  on  his  argument.     My  own  impression  is  that 
o  would  find  it  hard  to  prove  this. 

4.  But  there  is  still  a  fourth  class  of  facte,  only  to  bo  obtained  by  an  extensive 
record  of  individual  instances.  Letting  go  all  discriminations  of  locality,  race,  and 
social  position,  and  looking  only  at  individuals  under  similar  conditions,  is  Dr. 
Clarke  prepared  to  assert  that  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  hardest  students  iu  tho  school  who 
become  invalids?  Ho  would  say,  on  a  priori  grounds,  that  it  must  bo  so.  But  do 
facts  show  it f  Looking  over  families  and  schools  that  I  have  known,  I  certainly 
can  not  say  that  the  young  girls  who  havo  lost  their  health  were  tho  most  studious — 
quite  as  often  tho  contrary.  I  havo  asked  teachers  of  wide  experience,  "  Have  you 
observed  that  your  best  scholar*  have  furnished  tho  larger  proportion  of  invalids?" 
and  they  havo  always  said  ''No.''  Yet  who  that  knows  the  affection  with  which 
teachers  are  apt  to  follow  tho  later  career  of  their  pupils  will  deny  that  tbisevidonco 
lias  much  value.  Hero  is  a  fourth  class  of  facts  which  havo  a  direct  .bearing  upon 
the  subject,  and  tho  ignoring  of  which  weakens  tho  valuo  of  our  author's  statement. 

5.  I  am  struck  with  the  further  point  that  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  entered  on  his 


instances,  or  ho  does  not.  If  ho  knows  them,  he  is  bound  to  state  them  in  such  an 
argument;  and,  if  possible,  to  arrange  and  tabulate  them,  iu  order  to  ret  them 
against  the  instances  on  the  other  Hide.  If  ho  does  not  know  them,  it  simply  shows 
that,  while  the  facts  of  disease  impress  tho  physician,  tho  facts  of  health  may  elude 
him. 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  A  SPECIAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  HEALTH  OF 
FEMALE  COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  I5Y  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNJE. 

[Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  tbo  Massachusetts  llurcau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  pp.  .128-332.] 

Referring  briefly  to  tho  results  as  shown  hy  the  tables,  it  appears — 

That  the  graduates  are  largely  of  American  parentage ;  that  the  greater  part  ot 
thcui  spent  their  childhood  iu  the  country  and  had  a  fair  amount  of  out-door  exercise 
daily. 

That  57  per  cent  began  study  in  a  school  and  41  per  cent  at  home,  tho  remaining  2 
per  cent  failing  to  answer;  that  tho  average  ago  at  which  they  began  study  was  5.64 
years;  at  entering  college,  18.35  years;  at  graduating  from  college,  22.39 years;  aud 
that  the  average  present  ago  is  28.58  years. 

That  during  college  lifo  tho  majority  studied  but  moderately ;  that  4-1  per  cent  did  not 
-worry  over  their  studies  or  affairs ;  that  they  were  generally  regular  as  regards  hours 
for  eating  and  sleeping,  took  a  proper  amount  of  physical  cxerciso  daily,  and,  as 
regards  nearly  one-half  of  them,  abstained  from  exercise  wholly  or  in  part  during  the 
menstrual  period;  that,  as  a  rule,  they  entered  society  but  little,  and  for  the  most  part 
had  college  roommates. 

That  since  graduation  all  seem  to  have  found  congenial  occupation,  a  great  many 
as  teachers,  while  8  only  aro  occupied  with  social  duties  to  tho  exclusion  of  other 
occupation. 

That  about  one-fourth  havo  married,  and  that  of  tho  whole  number  of  children 
born  by  them,  tho  greater  part  are  living  and  in  good  health. 

That,  for  all  the  various  periods  of  their  lives,  the  health  of  over  three-fourths 
of  the  graduates  has  been  cither  excellent  or  good;  that  during  college  lifo  a  slight 
falling  off  from  excellent  or  good  health  is  apparent,  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
number  reporting  fair  health,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  number  reporting  indif- 
ferent or  poor  health  is  smaller  than  for  any  preceding  period,  and  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  number  reporting  the  same  conditions  of  health  for  tho  succeeding 
period  or  since  graduation. 

That  over  one-half  of  tho  graduates  are  not  and  have  not  been  troubled  with  nerv- 
ousness, and  that  nearly  25  per  cent  have  had  no  trouble  at  any  time  during  the 
menstrual  period. 
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That  about  60  per  cent  have  had  some  disorder;    the  more  common  ®aD*jBj*r 
ported  relating  to  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  lungs,  nervous  system,  generator 

organs,  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affections,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  heart ir     S 

briiin. 


That  the  most  prevalent  canse  of  disorders  is  constitutional  weakness,  the  ©tas*j^ 
causes  being  bad  sanitary  conditions,  intellectual  overwork,  emotional  strain,  u4r 
physical  accident. 

That  the  varying  conditions  of  childhood,  as  shown  in  the  comparison  tables, 
have  had  no  marked  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  present  health  of  graduates. 

That  the  present  health  of  graduates  seems  to  have  been  affected  according  at 
their  parents  have  enjoyed  either  good  or  poor  health,  the  figures  showing  3  per 
cent  increase  in  the  health  for  those  whose  parents  wero  both  in  poor  health. 

That  so  far  as  inherited  tendency  to  disease  is  concerned,  a  decline  in  health  hat 
also  taken  place,  as  compared  with  the  average  good  health  of  all  the  graduates, 
those  inheriting  tendency  to  disease  from  either  parent  showing  a  decline  in  health 
of  3  or  5  per  cent,  those  inheriting  tendency  to  disease  from  l>oth  parents  of  nearly 
20  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  hereditary  tendency  to  disease, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  3  per  cent  in  good  health. 

That  during  college  life  about  20  per  cent  show  a  deterioration  in  health,  60  per 
cent  no  change,  and  20  per  cent  an  improvement;  that  for  those  who  entered  college 
at  16  years  of  ago  and  under,  an  increased  deterioration  in  health  of  between  10  and 
11  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  who  entered  at  a  later  age  is  observed,  and  of 
over  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  whose  health  deteriorated. 

That  during  life  there  was  nearly  "2\  per  cent  less  deterioration  in  health  as  com- 
pared with  the  deterioration  in  health  reported  during  working  time  by  the  working 
girls  of  Boston. 

That  those  who  studied  moderately  show  an  increase  in  health  of  over  3  per  cent 
as  compared  with  average  good  health  during  college  life  for  all  graduates,  while 
those  who  studied  severely  or  moderately  to  severely  show  a  decline  of  from  5  to  7 
percent  as  compared  with  average  health  during  college  life. 

That,  as  compared  with  average  good  health  during  college  life  for  all  graduates, 
those  who  worried  over  personal  affairs,  a  decline  in  health  of  over  10  per  cent ;  those 
who  worried  over  both  studies  and  affairs,  a  decline  in  health  of  15  per  cent,  while 
those  who  worried  over  neither  studies  nor  affairs,  show  an  increase  in  health  of  10 
per  cent. 

That  for  those  graduates  who  studied  severely  during  college  life,  as  compared 
with  the  average  good  health  of  all  graduates,  a  decrease  in  health  of  7  per  cent  at 
time  of  entering  college  is  shown;  during  collego  life  a  decrease  in  hea  It'll  of  over  5 
per  cent,  and  since  graduation  of  exactly  6  per  cent;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
health  of  these  graduates  at  time  of  entering,  during  collego  life,  and  since  gradua- 
tion are  comx>ared  with  each  other,  without  regard  to  the  health  of  all  the  graduates 
for  the  three  periods,  there  was  a  decrease  in  health  during  college  life  of  less  than 
2  per  cent,  an  increase  in  health  since  graduation  of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  as 
compared  with  health  at  time  of  entering  college,  and  of  over  2£  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  health  during  collego  life,  and  finally, 

That  although  the  average  good  health  of  these  graduates  who  studied  severely  was 
considerably  Ickh  than  the  average  good  health  of  all  the  graduates  for  the  three 
icriods  considered,  their  health  did  not  suffer  material  deterioration  during  college 
ile,  and  has  more  than  recovered  since  graduation  its  normal  state  at  time  of  enter- 
ing college. 

The  facts  whi-li  we  have  presented  would  seem  to  warrant  the  assertion,  as  the 
legitimate  conclusion  to  bo  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  the  tables,  that  the  seek- 
in*;'  of  a  college  education  on  the  part  of  women  does  not  in  itself  necessarily  entail 
a  loss  of  health  or  serious  impairment  of  the  vital  forces.  Indeed,  tho  tables  show 
this  so  conclusively  that  there  is  little  need,  were  it  within  our  province,  for  extended 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Tho  graduates  as  a  body  entered  college  in  good  health,  passed  through  tho  course 
of  study  prescribed  without  material  change  in  hcaltlf,  aud  since  graduation,  by 
reason  of  tho  effort,  required  to  gain  a  higher  education,  do  not  seem  to  have  become 
unlitted  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  bear  their  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens 
of  life. 

It  is  truo  that  there  has  been,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  cer- 
tain deterioration  in  health  on  tho  part  of  some  of  the  graduates.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  almost  identical  improvement  iu  health  for  a  like  number  was  reported, 
showing  very  plainly  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  greater  part 
of  this  decline  in  health  during  college  life.  Jf  wo  attempt  to  trace  the  cause,  we 
iind  that  this  deterioration  is  largely  due.  not  to  tho  requirements  of  college  life 
particularly,  but  to  predisposing  causes  natural  to  the  graduates  themselves,  born 
in  them  as  it  w  ere,  and  for  which  college  life  or  study  should  not  be  made  responsible. 
A  girl  constitutionally  weak  is  always  at  a  disadvantage,  and  naturally  would  suffer 
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*  *Wfc«ioration  in  health,  temporary  possibly,  or  even  permanent,  if,  at  the  most 

^7*i&f$ peried  of  her  life,  from  18  to  22  years,  she  seeks  superior  education.    At  the 

**&0    tune  we  should  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  fully  30 per  cent  of  the 

***1  deterioration  in  health  during  college  life  was  from  excellent  to  good  only.    In 

***  ease  of  those  graduates  who  studied  severely  even,  the  facts  reported  eoncern- 

u*K  their  physical  condition  do  not  show  that  they  have  suffered  materially  from  the 

•flkcte  of  eloae  application,  but  that  they  have  since  graduation  returned  to  the 

■ornaml  condition  reported  by  them  at  the  time  of  entering  college. 

b*  conclusion  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  female  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
luuvenitieB  do  not  seem  to  show,  as  the  result  of  their  college  studies  and  duties,  any 
Bttksd  difference  in  general  health  from  the  average  health  likely  to  be  reported  by 
m  equal  number  of  women  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  work,  or  in  fact,  of  women 
go&erally  without  regard  to  occupation  followed. 


f7n*  Health  Statistic*  of  Women  Students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  of  their  Sisters,  by  Mrs. 

Henry  Sidgwick.    Page  91.] 

Result!  of  the  English  and  American  investigations  compared. 


AH  students  and  their  sisters. 

Somber  American 705 

English  students 568 

Sisters 450 

Prom  3  to  8  years  of  age 

From  8  to  14  years  of  age 

from  14  to  18  years  of  age 

At  entering  college 

Xhiring  college  life,  and  for  sisters 
from  18  to  21 

Present  health  (English),  since  grad- 
uation (American) 


American  students  who  studied  se- 
verely (number,  263)  and  English 
students  who  read  /or honors  {num- 
ber, 2C9). 


Percentage  in  excel- 
lent  or  good  health. 


78.16 


Percentage  in  fair 
health. 


English. 


71.45 
67.09 
61. 97 
08.20 


64.70 
63.45 
56.34 


74.  89     63.  08 


58.45 


1.98 
7.80 


71.10 


I 


At  entering  college =  

During  college  life I  69.  .r>8  '•  07.6t 

Present  health 71.86     74.75 


74.35 
66 
72 


14.45 
22.76 
26.95 


26.44 


77.87     68.02     59.34  |     ill     22.08     27.11 


Percentage  in  indif- 
ferent or  poor  health 
(American)  and  in 
poor  or  bad  health, 
or  dead  (English). 

a       !     English. 


21.42 
23.69 


19.86 
17.31 
17.02 


3.04  :  17.47 

10.27     22.68 

9. 13  '  18. 96 


11.57 

10.13 

10.89 

9.72 

10.77 

9.90 


25.86 
20.15 
19.01  i 


8.18 
9.66 
6.32 


20.85 
13.79 
16.71 


15.11 
13.55 


American 


English. 


students.     stadenU#  I  sisters. 


Average  age  at  entering  college 

Average  age  at  time  of  collecting  statistics 

R  umber  married 

Percentage  married 

Average  number  of  years  married 

Percentage  of  those  married  who  have  children 

dumber  of  children  living 

Number  of  children  dead , 

Average  age  of  children 

Percentage  who  teach  or  have  taught  (in  the  cane  of  students,  only 
teaching  since  leaving  college  is  Included ;  English  students  who 
left  in  1887  are  here  omitted) 


18.35 

28.58 

196 

27.8 

6.7 

66.33 

232 

31 

6 


50.21 


21.9 

28.57 

58 

10.25 

4.31 

72.41 

80 

9 

3.9 


77.46 


29.55 

87 

19.33 

18.83 

63.22 

177 

31 

7 


37.33 


Summing  up  the  results  of  our  investigation,  we  may,  I  think,  oay  with  confidence 
that  there  is  nothing  in  a  university  education  at  all  especially  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution of  women  or  involving  any  greater  strain  than  they  can  orduiax\\^  tans. 
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'without  injury.  Women  generally  pass  through  it  without  its  affecting  theirfcealv 
one  way  or  the  other.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  some  improve  in  health  *** 
Bomo  deteriorate,  both  improvement  and  deterioration  being  sometimes  the  effect  < 
conditions  of  college  life  and  of  circumstances  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  tho«a-f 
probably  more  often  due  to  constitutional  or  other  causes  for  which  college  life  ea 
not  bo  either  praised  or  blamed.  The  net  result  of  the  change  is  that  as  larg^ 
proportion  of  the  women  who  have  had  a  university  education  enjoy  good  he* 
now  as  did  so  at  the  time  they  entered  college,  while  the  number  in  poor  he>»-^ 
among  those  who  have  read  for  honors,  is  somewhat  reduced.  These  results  coim"*^ 
those  of  the  similar  inquiry  previously  conducted  in  America. 

As  mothers  of  healthy  families  we  have  seen  that  the  students  are  more  satisfao^ 
than  their  sisters,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  quite  up  to  the  average  of  women  ~ 

We  have  set  down  as  a  fact  unfavorable  to  a  university  education  for  wom^] 
temporary  falling  off  during  college  life  of  about  5  per  cent  in  good  health  as  *r- 
pared  with  either  health  at  entering  or  present  health.  This  to  some  extent  dep-^ 
on  illness  or  other  things  occurring  accidentally  during  the  college  course,  an  ^3 
some  extent  is  probably  due  to  the  relaxing  climate  of  our  universities ;  but  it  is  •* 
partly  caused  by  overwork  and  want  of  attention  to  well-known  laws  of  health, 
to  this  extent  both  could  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by  reasonable  care  on  the  ^: 
of  students  themselves. 

That  any  serious  alarm  as  to  the  effect  of  university  education  on  the  healfK 
women  is  groundless  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  net  amount  of  incr^= 
in  good  present  health,  as  compared  with  health  between  14  and  18  years  of  ag^ 
greater  in  the  case  of  students  than  of  their  sisters. 

In  1874  Prof.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  wrote  as  follows: 

"A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not  appear  to  be  more  frequent  with  women  t  "3 
with  men.  Wo  have  not  observed  a  more  frequent  interruption  of  study  on  ^ 
account,  nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in  the  c^ 
of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  college  course.  Out  of  84  who  have  gradua-- 
since  1841  7  havo  died,  a  proportion  of  1  in  12.  Of  368  young  men  who  have  gra  - 
ated  in  the  same  time  34  are  dead,  or  a  little  more  than  1  in  11.  Of  these  34  young  n^ 
6  fell  in  the  war,  and  leaving  out  those  the  proportion  of  deaths  remains  1  in 
Taking  the  whole  number  of  graduates,  omitting  the  theological  department, 
find  the  proportion  of  deaths  1  in  !H;  of  ladies  1  in  12,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lo\* 
average  expectation  of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life-insurance  tables." 

The  Boston  School  Document  already  cited  (No.  19, 1890)  present* 
the  opinions  of  49  physicians  of  that  city,  of  whom  30  favored  coed 
catiou,  two  of  the  number  with  some  reservations,  and  19  opposed  tl 
policy.    The  following  citations  present  substantially  the  special  argi 
ments  advanced  by  this  class  of  professional  men. 


Opinions  of  Physicians. 

[From  Jioston  School  Document  Xo.  19,  1890.] 

16  Union  Park,  Boston,  April  30,  1890, 

I  consider  the  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls  iu  grammar  and  high  schools  not  on! 
permissible,  but  highly  beneficial  to  both  sexes. 

First.  I  consider  it  of  moral  importance  that  the  influence  of  the  boy  and  the  gi 
upon  each  other  should  be  exercised  from  early  youth,  so  that  each  sex  would  becon 
familiarized  with  the  other's  way  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  feeling. 

Second.  Such  an  influence  would  materially  strengthen  the  health  through  tl 
intellectual  discipline  produced,  whilo  the  physical  condition  of  the  girl  would  ne 
essarily  be  improved  through  the  association  with  the  boy,  because  she  will  be  le 
likely  to  hurry  on  nervously  with  her  studies;  the  intellect  of  the  boy  being  som 
what  slower  iu  its  development,  the  girl  will  find  in  the  boy's  nature  a  wholoson 
counterpoise;  thus  to  both  boy  and  girl  will  be  assured  a  Blower  and  more  thorou£ 
advance  in  study,  and  more  time  either  for  physical  rest,  physical  development  I 
culture  in  plays  and  games,  or  outdoor  recreation.  This  latter  is  sadly  lacking  i 
girls'  schools,  as  usually  the  ambitious  pupils  and  their  teachers  strive  simply  f< 
one  object,  namely,  to  be  equal  to,  or  in  advanco  of,  the  boys'  schools.  The  reau 
too  often  produced  is  an  early  ripeness  of  intellect  without  a  corresponding  ripene; 
of  physical  conditions. 

Makik  E.  Zakrzewska,  M.  D. 
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Roxbuuy,  A}>ril  20,  ISi 

1-  M y  personal  experience  of  coeducation  has  been  favorable.    It  was  tho  mei 
pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  Brookline,  where  I  was  brought  up,  and  in  tho  ] 
schools  of  which  I  subsequently  taught.     I  believe  it  has  advantages  over  the 
arate  system,  and  in  schools  representing  tho  well-to-do  middle  classes  of  socie 
see  no  objections  to  it. 

2.   Tlie  only  considerable  argument  against  it,  that  girls  require  at  certain  per 

special  exemption  from  work  for  physiological  reasons,  falls  through  when,  c 

.  on*5l*  the  sexes  are  separately  educated,  yet  the  standard  for  both  sets  of  sob 

w  i<i critical,  so  that  no  indulgence  can  be,  or  at  any  rate  is,  granted  the  girls  « 

.la**  **  given  to  the  boys. 

«*.  X  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  certain  localities  of  large  cities  whore  the  so 
an«l_  moral  tone  is  very  low,  and  teachers  havo  no  aid  from  parents  in  restraii 
pupils  out  of  school  hours,  coeducatiou  might  be  open  to  some  objections  on  the  s 
of  morality. 

ClIA.S.    F.    WlTIIlNGTOX,  M.  ] 
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93  Mount  Vernon  .Street,  Boston,  May  2y  ISi 
sterns  to  mo  there  are  threo  general  questions  to  be  considered:  first,  tho  el 


un***   *ae  nca^tn>  second,  tho  effect  upon  morals  and  manners;  and,  third,  the  ei 
A5?**   "*hc  mental  training  and  development.     1  am  unable  to  find  any  conclusive 
th^fc~0  that  the  morals  of  either  sex  are  vitiated  by  coeducation,  and  I  believe  i 
tjj??.*1*  sinners  of  the  boys  and  young  men  arc  improved.     It  seems  tho  natural 
hi**!"'   "*•  ho  two  sexes  should  be  educated  together,  at  least  so  far  as  tho  grammar 
de^jL        ■Schools  go.     In  tho  family  whero  there  are  boys  and  girls,  both  sexes  soei 
^      °^5>p  more  normally.    To  be  sure  one  hears  of  gravo  moral  dcllections  happci 
fa     ^^ioually  among  school  girls  or  boys;  but  this  does  not  prove,  it  seems  to  me,  1 
ca^    doming  together,  as  they  do  in  mixed  schools,  is  the  causo  of  it;  is  not  tho  1 
»*?**»  rather,  bad  outside  influences  and  the  neglect  of  wholesome  homo  iufluem 
^      **  w©  been  a  teacher  in  a  mixed  high  school  myself  (the  Cambridgo  High)  ai 
ail      ^    talked  with  others  who  havo  been  connected  with  mixed  schools  in  ono  wa 
0f  -*-J"^*er>  an<*  fr°m  om*  experience  wo  can  lind  no  evidence  of  any  general  lowei 
b^c»  moral  tone,  and  tho  single  eases  which  have  occurred  are  not  proven  to  L 

icm**    the  result  of  coeducation.     Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  medical  and  physio 
mo       s^idc,  one  has  to  consider  this  question :  Is  it  prejudicial  to  the  normal  dove 
Pi^  J**-1    of  either  sex  to  bring  them  together  at  school  at  and  after  the  age  of  pubci 
m«T^^*ty  is  a  critical  time  with  both  sexes,  perhaps  more  so  with  tho  girls;  then 
jft  ^J^  "*hc  nervous  system  has  to  bo  especially  guarded  from  ovorexeitement;  the 
«rv|T       **t  the  girls  are  likely  to  be  morbid,  etc.     The  home  influence  ought  to  bo 
p^  *\**Oing  and  guiding  hand  which  safely  brings  tho  boy  and  girl  through 
cevi     **«lj  and  with  tolerable  care  at  home  I  can  not  see  how  the  bringing  together  for 
^Y»  l*X*aratively  short  time  of  tho  school  hour  will  act  injuriously  on  either  sex. 

il-w    Contrary,  may  it  not  obviate  those  morbid  tendencies  so  common  to  the  ag< 
"^Ar^lopracnt? 

ft^J~-"5^  fitly,  there  is  the  question  of  partial  rest  onco  a  month  for  the  girls  at  the  n 
c  J^-1  *^1  epoch.    Is  not  this  an  objection  to  tho  mixed  systems'?    Will  not  the  girls 
8    IjX>elled  to  do  the  same  work  at  such  times  as  in  the  intervals,  to  their  iujury 
^     *j*ingt    The  girls  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  ambitious  than  tho  boys,  and  do  n 

lio^"  '  ^^  can  a**orcl  *°  remx  A  *°w  days  each  month  and  still  keep  up  with 
m^"^-  Of  course,  just  what  should  be  each  girl's  plan  as  to  work  during  these  ti 
jf-5*^1  bedctermined  by  her  sensations  and  feelings,  together  with  wise  advice  at  ho 
lnwe^  S9N>le.     Hero  also  I  believe  morbid  conditions  are  less  likely  to  arise  if,  as  i 

*^*i<l  school,  less  attention  is  attached  to  this  physiological  function. 
jjSi.5*  to  tho  mental  training  and  development,  I  believe  it  makes  very  little  if 
fo    ^*ence  in  tho  results  whether  tho  boys  and   girls  are  educated  separately 

jE^thcr;  this  so  far  as  tho  purely  school  work  is  concerned.     In  addition,  howo1 
ifll    *^  coeducation,  I  believe,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  manners  of  tho  boys 

Ji^*oved;  they  learn  to  bo  more  gentle,  and  the  girls  learn  somo  ''robustor  virtu 

_-V  kile  writing  this  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  tho  matter  with  P 
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**a?^Bd  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  in  his  own  department  at  the  institute 
i  *t*  emphatically  concurs  in  iny  opinion. 

Edward  O.  Otis,  M.  1 
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138  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  May  IS,  1890.        ■** 

At  the  age  when  the  most  of  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools — and  the  same  might  ■  ^ 
apply  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  grammar  schools — are  sent  there,  the  natural  foBO*  1, 4 
tions  of  the  adolescent  organism  are  undergoing  more  complete  development,  aad  Is?: 
the  person  of  ei  ther  sex  is  passing  from  the  period  of  childhood  toward  that  of  ma**  Mj  .- 
rity,  or  at  least  of  perfect  development;  and  certain  functions  which  have  lain  dot-  Mr/' 
mant  until  this  time  aro  awakening  into  life,  and  arouse  new  and  unknown  sensation*  ^iU\ 
and  emotions.  There  is  also  at  that  time  an  increased  need  of  careful  and  »PPr*^ 
ate  training,  of  judicious  restraint  over  the  associations  and  surroundings,  bota 
moral  and  physical,  which  form  the  environment  of  the  individual.  The  bo?8  °J 
our  community  are  at  this  time  more  restless  than  heretofore,  and  often  frai*8* 
character  of  new  and  sometimes  uncontrollable  nature  are  developed.  To  a  cextft01 
extent  this  is  also  truo  of  the  opposite  sex.  _^ 

The  high  schools  take  their  pupils  from  various  districts  of  the  city,  and  °^i 
from  out  of  the  city,  and  these  pupils  are  thereby  removed  from  the  infltt^rj 
which  have  thus  far  surrounded  them;  they  are  brought  into  association  with  ?  5«. 
boys  or  girls  whom  their  pa  routs  can  not  know,  and  often  they  are  exposed  to  iu  *' 
ences  which  parents  or  guardians  would  strive  to  protect  them  from  if  this  werd  P  ^ 
siblo.     I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  from  experience,  and  I  think  that  vast  hs***33- 
done  to  many  pupils  in  the  high  schools  from  the  mingling  of  boys  from  so  ***?j]X 
directions,  and  I  have  seen  many,  many  cases  of  impairment  both  of  health.    SlT% 
character  which  aro  traceable  to  this  cause.    This  was  not  long  ago  illustrated.  *"*k 
most  alarming  manner  among  tho  pupils  of  Eton,  and  I  could  mention  exampl^^  ^v 
our  own  city.    If,  now,  the  membership  of  our  higher  schools  were  made  up  of  "^"^h 
boys  and  girls,  I  can  not  think  that  the  absence  of  knowledge  on  the  parents'    ^*^L 
of  tho  associations  which  might  bo  formed  between  tho  individuals  of  such  ah*^^^ 
genous  collection  of  pupils  would  operate  to  the  detriment  of  educational 
and  would  not  infrequently  cause  groat  misfortune.     In  an  institution  which  I 
visited,  in  which  tho  education  of  the  pupils  of  15  to  20  years  is  carried  on  in 
nion,  1  was  told  by  ono  of  the  teachers  that  groat  trouble  is  experienced  in  the 
nlation  of  tho  relations  between  tho  pupils,  and  that  often  very  embarrassing 
ations  arc  encountered. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  in 
inquiry,  I  would  express  tho  opinion  that  coeducation  of  tho  sexes  in  our  hi 
schools  or  in  tho  grammar  schools  is  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  cither  j 
cious  or  advisable. 

Albert  II.  Blo duett,  M. 
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Views  of  College  and  Uxivermty  Presidents  and  Professors,  wrm  Accou" 
ok  Special  Provision-  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  Establis  :^x*kd 
ix  Connection'  with  Universities. 

[Dr.  I".  A.  r.  Ilurnanl,  president  Columbia  College.  New  York,  N.  Y.    Report  of  1879.] 

Expediency  of  receiving  young  women  astlutlcnt*. — The  condition  of  the  college  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  suggestion  of  the  question  whether  its  advantages  should 
be  open  to  young  women  us  well  as  to  young  men.     This  question  has  been  broi 
to  the  attention  of  the  trustees  heretofore  by  outside  parties,  and  the  reception  1* 
it  met  has  been  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  minds  of  the  board  aro  not  favot 
prepossessed  in  regard  to  it.     There  has  been  hitherto,  however,  no  room  for 
sidering  it  upon  its  merits;  for  whether  regarded  favorably  or  not,  so  long  ft 
college  was  confined  within  recent  narrow  accommodations  the  measure  ha? 
impracticable.    Not  that  the  admission  of  young  women  requires  any  consid£**"~ 
provision  of  space  greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  young  men  only  5 
that,  in  nrrivingat  and  leaving  the  building,  they  need  their  separate  retiring  f4 
and  cloak  rooms,  and  no   apartments  could  be  found  in  tho  old  building  sui* 
for  this  purpose.    That  difficulty  110  longer  exists.     The  measure  has  become  J.*" 
tienblc.     There  can  be  no  harm  in  inquiring  whether  it  is  not  also  expedient.      ^ 

Many  considerations  suggest  themselves  which  make  in  its  favor.     In  the  iirst  j^  ^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  many  of  onr  most  judicious  thinkers,  and  \p 
bly  witli  even  a  majority,  there  exists  at  this  time  a  profound  conviction  thr^ 
the  interests  of  society,  the  mental  culture  of  women  should  be  not  inferior  inc' 
acter  to  that  of  men.     The  condemnation  of  that  kind  of  female  education  whic^ 
past  years  has  been  too  prevalent,  in  which  the  useful  has  been  mado  subordi 
to  the  ornamental,  and  what  are  called   accomplishments  have  taken  the  plac 
solitt  acquisitions,  is  all  but  universal.     The  demand  hashed!  mado  s 


and  its  reas 

bleness  has  been  generally  conceded,  that  the  same  educational  advantages  sh^ 
bo  ollered  to  young  women   which  young  men  enjoy.     But  when  the  quest io 
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iwd  M  to  bow  that  demand  shall  be  met,  there  is  no  longer  found  to  prevail  the 
me  unanimity. 

One  obvious  method  is  to  improve  the  female  schools.  Of  such  institutions  there 
b,  ttd have  always  been,  a  sufficient  number;  bnt  the  fault  of  most  of  these  is 
at  they  furnish  the  merely  superficial  and  ornamental  education  of  which  corn- 
Mat  is  made.  Such  can  not  be  improved  except  by  reconstruction,  for  their 
rtractors  can  not  rise  above  their  own  level,  and  their  proper  level  is  indicated  by 
a  teaching  they  have  been  accustomed  to  give. 

Another  method  is  to  create  colleges  for  young  women  identical  in  form  with  the 
feting  colleges  for  young  men,  embracing  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  the  same 
bjeetorathe  same  order,  and  conferring  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  same  oca- 
ttie  degrees.  Examples  of  this  kind  ot  institution  are  seen  at  Vas&ar  College,  in 
a  State,  and  at  Rutgers  Female  College,  in  this  city.  The  objection  to  these  is 
it  they  can  not,  or,  at  least,  in  general,  will  not,  give  instruction  of  equal  value, 
Kgh  it  may  be  the  same  in  name  with  that  furnished  to  young  men  in  the  long- 
•Wished  and  well-endowed  colleges  of  highest  repute  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
iQJQst  to  young  women,  when  admitting  their  right  to  liberal  education  to  deny 
*n  access  to  the  best. 

Q  more  than  half  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  young  women  are  admitted 
the  same  terms  as  young  men,  and  attend  the  same  instructors  in  the  same  lec- 
5  halls  at  the  same  hours.  The  usage  is  more  general  in  the  Western  than  in  the 
tern  States.  But  wo  have  two  conspicuous  examples,  the  Cornell  and  the  Syra- 
5  ^universities,  in  our  own  State,  and  there  is  one  in  Massachusetts,  the  Boston 
^ersity,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  the  Wesley  an.  Yale  College  admits  young  women 
e*  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Michigan  University,  which,  in  numbers  and 
•Ending,  ranks  among  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  out 
total  of  more  than  400  in  the  School  of  Letters  and  Science,  between  70  and  80 
foung  women.  The  colleges  of  the  country,  excluding  those  under  the  control 
l©  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are,  according  to  the  latest  enumeration,  355  in  mini- 
°f  these  183  are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes. 

**iany  of  these  colleges  the  students  are  permanently  resident,  separate  build- 
l*eing  provided  for  the  female  students.  The  Sage  College  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
ty, founded  by  the  liberal  friend  of  education  whose  name  it  bears,  is  a  splendid 
-o  erected  for  this  purpose.  In  others,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  students  of  both 
S  with  few  exceptions,  attend  at  the  college  only  during  tho  day,  and  out  of 

hours  reside  at  home  or  in  private  families.  This  arrangement  relieves  tho 
Uctors  of  responsibility  for  general  supervision  and  leaves  no  room  fortheoecur- 
5  of  troublesome  questions  of  discipline. 

to  tho  practicability  of  adopting  this  plan  in  our  college,  no  question  will  bo 
<1:  but  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  expediency.  It  would  bo  difficult, 
**tncless,  to  suggest  any  reason  which  will  bear  very  closo  examination  why  it 
1<1  not  be  adopted.  Tho  admission  of  young  women  into  the  classes  would  not, 
ly  manner,  interfere  with  and  embarrass  tho  processes  of  instruction  as  thoyare 
Conducted.  No  modification  of  the  arrangements  of  the  class  rooms  would  bo 
^«ary.     So  many  more  units  would  simply  be  added  to  tho  number  and  so  many 

>  names  to  the  class  roll.  In  every  scholastic  exercise  the  young  women  would 
Carded  as  tho  young  men  are  regarded — merely  as  students. 

tan  not  be  denied  that  there  is,  in  some  minds,  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  this 
osition  which  does  not  seek  to  defend  itself  by  reasons,  but  inclines  those  wTho 
ftain  it  to  dismiss  tho  subject  without  argument.  This  is  probably  owing  prin- 
Uy  to  the  fact  that  the  admission  of  young  women  into  colleges  is  an  innovation 
i  immemorial  usage.  The  spirit  of  conservatism  never  fails  to  rise  up  against 
lties,  no  matter  how  cogent  the  arguments  by  which  they  may  recommended. 
*•  it  is  this  spirit  mainly  which  opposes  the  opening  of  colleges  to  women,  rather 
anything  inherently  objectionable  in  the  proposition  itself,  is  made  quite  evi- 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  opposition  manifests  itself  to  the  association  of  stu- 
s  of  both  sexes  in  tho  academies  and  high  schools  with  which  the  country 
tnds,  many  of  which  profess  to  teach  tho  same  subjects  as  the  colleges,  to  tho 
2  extent,  and  to  pupils  of  similar  ages,  differing  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
1  determinate  course  of  four  years,  and  do  not  confer  degrees  in  arts. 
ie  opposition  to  the  proposal  which  has  its  source  in  the  feeling  here  referred  to 

►  doubt  the  most  serious  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  simply 
use  feeling  is  not  controlled  by  judgment,  but  remains  often  unchanged  after 
understanding  is  convinced.  Objections  are,  however,  sometimes  made  to  the 
i  which  appeals  to  the  reason.  Thus,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  average 
de  intellect  is  interior  in  native  capacity  to  that  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  hence 
t  that  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  classes  will  have  a  tendency  to 
*ess  the  standard  of  scholarship.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  general 
unent  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  not  in  the  effort  to  master  those  elementary  facts 
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of  knowledge  or  principles  of  science  which  form  the  material  and  the  inrtrmnCfct 
of  early  mental  training  that  the  relative  ultimate  strength  of  different  minds  can 
bo  tested.    There  is  in  some  intellects  a  quality  of  activity,  of  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  readiness  of  combination,  which,  within  given  limits  of  time,  is  more  (Jam 
a  compensation  for  more  slowly  moving  power.     And  this  is  a  quality  wfciicb 
observation  has  proved  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  female  mind.    SimUtf 
observation,  moreover,  has  pretty  well  established  that,  as  a  rule,  girls  are  naore 
diligent  in  study  than  boys,  a  fact  which  has  an  important  influence  on  the  record,  of 
their  scholarship. 

The  experience  of  institutions  where  this  point  has  been  practically  tested  prov«i, 
moreover,  that  the  presence  of  young  women  as  members  of  college  classes  tend»  to 
a  result  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  objection  supposes,  and  has  theeflPect 
to  raise  rather  than  to  depress  the  average  scholarship  of  the  classes  to  which  tl»«y 
belong.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  the  results  derived  from  a  comparison  of  thcree**™ 
made  in  Cornell  University  during  tho  years  preceding  and  the  years  following  *^e 
opening  at  that  institution  of  tho  Sage  College  for  women,  which  have  been  km**1* 
lurnishecl  to  tho  undersigned  by  Vice-President  Russcl,  are  exceedingly  interest-i^B* 
as  well  as  instructive.  .    . 

In  order  to  understand  the  significancy  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  n»aIltt 
that  in  every  college  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  matriculates  of  agi-v'** 
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all  of  them  united  is  never  very  considerable.     The  variations,  then,  in  tho  **"*Tgt 
magnitudes  of  tho  losses,  when  successive  years  are  compared  with  each  other,  '^^n 
bo  mainly  duo  to  tho  operation  of  the  causo  last  mentioned,  tho  varying  uur**** 
who  fail  from  deficient  scholarship.  ^e 

Now  it  appears  that  at  Cornell  University,  during  the  years  which  precede*!  ot 
admission  of  young  women,  the  losses  during  tho  year  averaged  26  per  cci*^*^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  tho  entire  number  of  the  matriculates,  per  anuum,  whil  ^V^  \§ 
the  seven  years  that  have  passed  since  that  date  the  losses  have  averaged  on  \'2r  ^ 
per  cent  per  annum.  During  this  latter  period  tho  standard  of  attainments  ^-fc 
admission  has  been  twice  raised,  and  the  term  examinations  have  been  r*^  ^e 
steadily  more  and  more  rigorous.  Either  of  these  causes  might  have  been  supp^^^^i 
likely  to  increase  the  proportion  of  losses,  yet  no  such  effect  has  followed  from 
of  them  together.  It  has  been  added  in  a  statement  by  an  officer  of  the  Unive 
recently  nriuted  that  "  these  seven  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  improvemen*- 
tho  quality  of  tho  whole  institution,"  and  further,  a  very  noteworthy  fact,  ^ 
during  tho  entire  period  "no  young  woman  has  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  thro 
failure  at  examination. *'  So  iar  as  the  experience  of  this  institution  is  conccr 
the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that  the  admission  of  young  women  as  stud 
into  college  classes  has  the  effect  to  raise  rather  than  to  depress  the  standard-"' 
scholarship.  ^^.  - 

Another  objection  to  tho  plan  is  found  in  tho  assumption  that  tho  course  of  str""^^ 
prescribed  in  colleges  is  too  severe  to  bo  attempted  without  danger  to  the  delic- 
constitutions  of  young  women.    This  proposition  has  beeu  elaborately  maintaii 
by  an  eminent  authority,  whose  views  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  have 
some  extent,  impressed  the  public  mind.     So  far  as  these  views  are  founded  oi 
Xmori  consideration,  they  are  mere  opinions,  to  which  the  opinions  of  other  autho 
ties  no  less  weighty  may  be  opposed.     So  far  as  they  are  founded  ou  observation 
injurious  results  presumed  to  havo  followed  from  overtasking  the  physical  pow 
by  excess  of  study,  it  would  bo  easy  to  demonstrate  by  similar  examples  that  t 
course  of  college  study  is  too  severe  for  young  men  as  well. 

But  this  argument, "if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much.  It  is  not  the  kind  «^ 
study  which  harms,  if  study  harms  at  all,  either  young  women  or  yonug  men,  it  £-  ^ 
the  quantity;  and  certainly,  valueless  as  tho  teaching  in  many  young  women  ^ 
"finishing  schools"  may  be,  it  is  usually  heaped  up  upon  its  victims  to  an  extend 
not  inferior  to  that  which  the  college  course  requires.  It  is  inconceivable  that  th-^^ 
excrciso  of  the  mind  upon  tho  solution  of  an  algebraic  problem,  or  the  interpretation  ^ 
of  a  passage  in  Homer,  can  be  more  exhausting  than  a  similar  exercise  over  th»  ^ 
French  irregular  verbs,  or  even  so  much  so  as  the  confinement  of  hours  daily  i^  ^ 
bending  wearily  over  tho  drawing  table  or  drumming  on  an  ill-tuned  piano.  *Th»  -5 
argument  of  tho  objector,  however,  begs  the  whole  question  by  assuming  that  thi  -^ 
is  really  the  case,  while  his  opponent  might  reply  that  if  he  has  proved  anything  h-  ^ 
has  simply  proved  that  young  women  ought  not  to  be  educated  at  all. 

Of  course  no  one  will  contend  that  excess  of  study  can  not  but  be  injurious  to  th 
young  of  either  sex.    If  young  women  in  college  commit  this  error  they  will  suf~ 
for  it,  and  so  will  young  men.    We  see  examples  of  this  kind  occasionally  in  t 
youth  of  onr  own  college,  but  however  wo  may  regret  these,  we  do  not  consider 
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advisable  to  discourage  young  men  from  entering  college  on  that  account.  Could  It 
be  proved  that  tho  studies  taught  in  college  oiler  to  young  women  :i  more  dangerous 
temptation  to  excess  than  those  which  from  the  substance  of  tlio  more  ornamental 
education  they  liavo  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  receive,  tho  fact  might  suggest 
tho  propriety  of  greater  vigilance  to  arrest  this  tendency,  but  it  certainly  could  not 
justify  us  in  cutting  them  off  from  these  so  fascinating  studies  altogether. 

There  is  one  consideration  bearing  on  the  plan  in  question  which  is  positively 
favorable,  and  is  not  without  importance.     The  presence-  of  young  women  in  colleges 
is  distinctly  conducive-  to  good  order.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  tho  com- 
plete isolation  of  young  men  in  masses  from  all  society  except  their  own  tends  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  rudeness,  and  to  disregard  of  iho  ordinary  proprieties  of 
life.    No  degree  of  good  breeding,  no  influence  of  social  reliii'-ment  in  the  family 
circle,  can  effectually  secure  a  youth  against  this  danger.     It  is  this  which  explains 
the  frequent  participation  of  young  men  in  college  in  acts  which  in  other  situations 
they  could  not  bo  induced  to  countenance,  and  would  even  regard  as  reprehensible. 
Any  circumstance,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  destroys  this  isolation,  and  subjects 
tho  youth  to  the  wholesome  influences  which  protect  his  moral  tone  in  the  ordinary 
environment  of  society,  can  not  but  be  beneficial.     Such  is  the  effect  of  the  presence 
°f  women  in  college.    On  this  point  the  undersigned  is  able  to  speak  with  tho 
autbority  which  belongs  to  knowledge  experimentally  acquired.     As  an  officer  of 
•90  University  of  Alabama,  it  was  his  custom  for  yearB  to  invite  the  attendance  on 
hnj  lectures  of  classes  of  young  women  from  a  neighboring  female  seminary,  and 
°thers  resident  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa.     The  advantageous  c fleet  of  this  upon 
*ho  manners  of  the  young  men  was  a  subject  of  common  observation,  and  the  results 
*"cro  so  satisfactory  that  tho  example  was  followed  by  other  officers  of  the  same 
'natitntion,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  presence  of  young  women  in 
0|,o  or  another  of  the  college  classes.    These  were  not  matriculated  students,  it  is 
*r,let  nud  they  did  not  directly  mingle  with  the  young  men,  but  this  circumstance 
e,ifleil  ratherto  diminish  than  to  increase  the  influence  which  their  presence  exerted, 
"JS  yet  this  influence  was  very  decided-. 
*  J  «o  elder  Silliman,  during  tho  entire  period  of  his  distinguished  career  as  a  pro- 
e-Kxov  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy  in  Yale  College,  was  accustomed  every 
j*    r  to  admit  to  his  lecture  courses  classes  of  young  women  from  tho  schools  of  New 
n#aJei,«    In  that  institution  tho  undersigned  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  as  a 
J}      e**t»  the  effect  of  this  practice,  similar  to  that  which  ho  afterward  created  for 
^.^clf  in  Alabama,  as  a  teacher.     The  results  in  both  instances,  so  far  «r:s  they  went, 
v    r°  good;  and  they  went  far  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  if  the  presence  of 
i,   'J11*?  women  in  college,  instead  of  being  occasional,  should  be  constant,  thev  would 

jitter. 

illf.    ** it  is  still  objected  that  though  the  association   of  young  women  with  young 

Uj/11  in  college  may  be  beneficial  to  tho  ruder  sex,  it  is  likely  to  be  otherwise  to  the 

tjjlltlt;r.     The  delicacy  and  tho  reserve  which  constitute  in  to  high  a  degree  tho 

JHc**1*-1*1  °^  the  femalo  character  are  liable,  it  is  said,  to  be  worn  off  in  tho  nncere- 

3^  *Mous  intercourse  of  academic  life,  and  the  girl  who  enters  college  a  modestly 

^.T^king maiden  is  likely  to  come  out  a  romping  hoidcii  or  a  self-asserting  dog- 

ft.^,8t.     Those  who  ma ko  this  objection  arguo  rather  from  assumed  premises  than 

n^.j1*1  any  facts  of  observation.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  high 

r«x*r0r|la  of  the  country  fails  to  furnish  ground  for  this  impression,  and  that  no  such 

|j  ^    *lts  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  numerous  colleges  in  which  tho  experiment 

*Si**,r  voars  been  tried. 
*li  lcro  'fl  another  and  final  objection  less  frequently  urged  in  these  discussions  than 
jf.  r,*4«*  above  enumerated,  yet  probably  often  in  the  iuiuds  of  thoso  who  do  not  urge 
ill*  Xvuieh  is  founded  on  the  supposed  disturbing  influence  which  sentimental  causes 
j^/^V  exercise  over  the  spirit  of  study.  If  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  associated 
"ill  **c  same  institution,  and  thus  permitted  to  meet  frequently  and  familiarly,  their 
o^J^^ghts,  it  is  imagined,  will  be  likely  to  be  more  constantly  occupied  with  each 
%|j  lf>**  than  with  their  books.  An  appeal  might  here  again  be  made  to  experience  to 
Coi*Xv  that  this  danger  is  exaggerated.  And  it  might  bctiaid  with  justice  that  the 
^^.  **I*arativc  freedom  of  school  intercourse  tends  far  less  to  excite  tho  imaginations 
^  l*jopreBBiblc  youth,  and  clotho  for  them  the  objects  of  their  possible  admiration 
)w  ***  unreal  charms,  than  do  the  more  constrained  and  less  frequent  opportunities  of 

Jf^Ual  converse  afforded  in  general  society. 

Ou    ***'  however  that  may  be,  tho  argument  is  inapplicable  to  tho  circumstances  of 

***.*  "particular  case.     Hero  eo  opportunities  for  intimato  intercommunication  exist 

5n  aH.    The  students  attend  only  during  a  limited  number  of  hours  daily,  and  dur- 

^^  t:heir  attendance  they  arc  constantly  in  class  and  occupied  either  in  listening  to 

jj-^^uction  or  in  tho  performance  of  their  own  scholastic  duties.    No  common  halls 

Cn  Assembly  exist,  in  which  they  may  gather  either  before  tho  exercises  of  tho  day 

CuVln^nco  or  after  they  are  over.     From  their  retiring  rooms,  which  will  be  entirely 

*  off  from  every  other  part  of  the  building,  tho  young  women  will  pass  directly  t<s 
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the  lecture  room,  and  at  tho  close  of  their  daily  tasks  will  retire  in  the  same  way. 
Throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  college  course  they  will  bo  resident  in  their 
own  homes  and  surrounded  hy  every  protecting  safeguard  that  parental  solicitude 
can  provide.  If  it  is  really  desirable  that  the  educational  advantages  offered  to 
young  women  should  be  equal  to  those  which  young  men  have  been  so  long  permitted 
to  enjoy,  it  would  seem  to  bo  neither  reasonable  nor  right  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  institutions  where  such  advantages  exist.  If  it  is  not  desirable,  of  course 
the  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  measure  here  under  consideration,  should  it  meet  with  approval,  would  not 
probably  be  productive  of  any  immediate  visible  effect.  Few  young  women  would 
be  likely  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission  within  the  next  few 
years,  because  there  are  few  in  this  community  who  are  likely  to  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  studies  required  as  preparatory  to  the  college  course.  But  alter  that 
period,  in  a  great  city  like  this,  a  very  considerable  attendance  might  be  anticipated, 
and  thus  our  college  would  enter  upon  a  new  and  important  field  of  usefulness. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fa  to  of  the  present  suggestion,  the  undersigned  can  not  per- 
mit himself  to  doubt  that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  the  propriety  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  measure  will  be  fully  recognized;  and  as  he  believes  that  Columbia  College 
is  destined  in  the  coming  centuries  to  become  so  comprehensive  in  the  scope  of  her 
teaching  as  to  bo  able  to  furnish  to  inquirers  after  truth  the  instruction  they  may 
desire  in  whatever  branch  of  human  knowledge,  he  believes  also  that  she  will 
become  so  catholic  in  her  liberality  as  to  open  widely  her  doors  to  all  inquirers 
without  distinction  cither  of  class  or  sex. 

[Citation*  from  the  1  Jos  ton  School  Document  No.  IP,  1890.] 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  G,  1890. 

President  Seelyo  requests  mo  to  acknowledge  his  receipt  of  your  favor  of  April  21, 
and  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  both* desirable  and 
practicable  in  the  early  stages,  and  he  thinks  that  it  might  be  properly  conducted 
through  both  the  grammar  and  high  schools;  but  in  his  judgment  the  differentiation 
of  sex,  which  is  quite  as  manifest  on  the  mental  as  on  tho  physical  side,  requires  a 
different  curriculum  for  tho  two  in  their  college  course. 

Edward  B.  McFaddex, 

Secretary 

Boston  University,  Boston,  May  8,  1890. 

In  my  opinion,  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  high  and  grammar  schools,  as  also 
in  colleges  and  universities,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  results  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth. 

1  believe  it  to  bo  best  for  boys,  best  for  girls,  best  for  teachers,  best  for  taxpayers, 
best  for  tho  community,  best  for  morals  and  manners  and  religion. 

At  tho  time  of  the  opening  of  tho  Boston  Latin  School  for  girls,  I  pleaded  as  hard  as 
1  could  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  then  existing  Latin  school  to  both  sexes, 
instead  of  starting  a  new  and  separate  school  for  girls.  Since  that  time  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  my  views.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Bostou  would  do  wisely 
to  repair  the  mistake,  and  to  organize  all  her  schools  on  tho  plan  followed  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  so  manv  intelligent  and  prosx>erous  cities. 

W.  F.  Warren, 

President. 

Carleton  College,  Xorth field,  Minn.,  May  8, 1800. 

It  seems  to  be  divinely  orriaiucd  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  brought  up  together 
in  the  same  family;  and  no  good  reason  is  apparent  to  me  for  separating  them 
at  the  school-room  door.  Both  mentally  and  morally  they  are  mutually  helpful  in 
stimulating  and  in  restraining  each  other,  and  therefore  necessary  to  a  symmetrical 
development  of  character.  Any  so-called  reform  which  forbids  coeducation  in  our 
grammar  and  high  schools  is  what  Dr.  BushuelL  would  call  a  "Reform  against 
Nature." 

Jas.  W\  Strong, 

President. 


Arkansas  (Inpistrial)  University,  May  10, 1890. 

Judging  from  the  work  in  this  university  preparatory  department,  both  sexes  are 
benefited  by  reciting  in  the  same  class  rooms. 

K.  H.  Murfee,  President. 
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Dicuky  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  May  10,  ISO4), 

Onr  institution  is  coeducational,  nn<l  the  preparatory  department  is  of  tbo  same 
grade  as  the  high  school;  but  the  conditions  arc  peculiar,  in  that  we  have  a  lady 
principal  who  has  charge  of  the  young  ladies  who  live  at  the  college,  and  who,  with 
the  other  teachers,  maintains  a  general  supervision.  Our  regulations  are  not  exces- 
sively strict  by  any  means,  nor  do  we  have  any  restrictions  upon  the  social  relations 
of  the  students  beyond  those  which  good  sense  and  regard  for  proprieties  suggest. 

Coeducation  presents  no  peculiar  difficulties  with  us.  It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Its  effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  students  is,  I  think,  good.  Occasionally 
an  intimacy  springs  up  which  is  disadvantageous,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
such  incidents  arc  more  freemen  t  than  would  be  found  to  occur  among  young  people 
differently  circumstanced.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  daily 
association  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  under  wise  teachers,  may  bo  helpful  in 
the  way  of  correcting  much  that  would  bo  false  in  thought  and  imagination. 

As  regards  class-room  work,  physical  strength,  intellectual  capacity,  etc.,  I  see  no 
difference.  There  are  bright  boys  and  dull  boys,  and  thero  are  bright  girls  and  dull 
ones.  Occasionally  a  girl  shows  the  effect  of  overwork,  and  occasionally  the  same 
thing  ia  seen  among  the  boys.  It  is  a  matter  of  strength,  endowment,  etc.,  rather 
than  of  sex. 

F.  T.  Inoallh. 

Littlk  Buck  University,  Little  Hock,  Ark.,  May  S,  l$on. 

I  believe  that  the  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar  schools,  if 
under  proper  restrictions  and  guards,  is  a  good  thing. 

M.  L.  Curl, 

President. 


Delaware,  Ohio,  May  10,  1S90. 

Wo  have  had  coeducation  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  since  1876.  No  evil 
effects  have  resulted  here.  Our  young  men  are  more  gentlemanly  and  ou?  young 
ladies  are  more  vigorous  in  their  work  becanso  the  two  sexes  recite  together.  Upon 
the  whole,  our  experience  is  decidedly  favorable  to  coeducation.  I  believe  the 
experiment  would  prove  a  success  in  your  high  and  grammar  schools. 

J.  W.  Basjiiord. 


Bates  Collkuk,  Lewiston,  Me.,  May  17,  1890. 

After  an  experience  of  twenty-seven  years,  we  heartily  believe  in  coeducation  in 
an  institution  like  ours,  and  we  should  hesitate  to  offer  any  objection  to  it  in  high 
and  grammar  schools. 

0.  B.  Cheney,  President. 
By  .T.  Y.  Stanton,  Secretary. 


Williams  Collkuk,  Will  i  am  *t  own,  Mass.,  May  7, 1S90. 

8o  far  as  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  high 
schools,  it  has  not  been  attended  with  evil  results.  It  seems  necessary  that  ordi- 
nary caution  be  observed,  but  the  competition  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes 
has  usually  been  productive  of  intellectual  activity.  1  do  not  think  that  the  danger 
of  immorality  is  increased  by  the  meetings  incident  to  well-regulated  instruction 
and  exercise  in  and  al>out  the  same  building.  I  must  add  that  I  have  not  had  opportu- 
nity for  very  extensive  or  thorough  observation. 

Franklin  Carter. 


Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  ?,  1890. 

Oherlin  College  has  tried  coeducation  in  all  departments  from  its  beginning,  in 
1833.  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  and  believe  it  is  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  wholesome  way  under  reasonable  conditions.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  faculty  would  fail  to  say  the  same  thing  of  coeducation  in  high  and  gram- 
mar schools. 

Henry  C.  King, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ma 

An  experience  of  tweuty  years  has  convinced  mo  that  for  nine-tentl 
students  education  of  the  sexes  together  is  hctter  than  tho  education  o 
rately.  The  presence  of  those  of  tho  opposite  sex  is  a  stimulus  in  i 
restraint  in  conduct.  The  frivolous  and  foolish  will  he  frivolous  and  f» 
cither  system. 

I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  t 
opinion  concerning  coeducation  in  them. 

W.  H.  fc: 
President  of  the 


Vassar  College,  Ma 

As  a  member  of  a  school  board  in  an  Eastern  city,  I  was  accustomed  t 
which  boys  and  girls  were  educated  together,  but  where,  during  tho  re 
was  an  absolute  separation  of  tho  sexes.  I  never  saw  aught  in  these  sc] 
for  unfavorable  comment. 

In  our  high  school  a  similar  law  was  enforced,  only  there  was  a  eons  id 
ration  of  the  sexes  in  classes  as  well.  But  in  many  lines  of  study  t 
together,  and  without  unfavorable  comment. 

I  6eo  no  objection  to  such  a  plan.  The  expense  of  a  separate  systc 
impossible  in  most  places,  nor  docs  it  eeem  at  all  imperative  on  other  gr 
I  am  sure  it  is  necessary  that  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of  most  of  those  i 
schools  need  careful  watching  where  they  are  thrown  so  indiscriminatel 

One  or  two  may  j>oison  a  large  number,  and  necessarily  our  sehools  n 
every  kind. 

J.  M 


SCHENECTADY,  X.  Y.,  Ma 

I  am  opposed  to  coeducation  in  colleges,  but  have  never  studied  the  q 
relates  to  high  and  grammar  schools,  and  do  not  consider  myself  entitle 
any  opinion. 

H.  E.  Wei 
President  Vni 


Baltimore,  M 

I  consider  the  coeducation  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  and  grammar  scl 
tiouable. 

Ira  Re 
Jcting  President,  Johns  Hopkins 
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B08  tOlly     Ju 

1  have  never  taught  in  high  or  grammar  sehools,  but  after  thirteen  y< 
ence  can  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  approval  with  regard  to  coe 
higher  grades. 

I  was  educated  in  a  school  aud  college  where  none  of  the  other  sex  we 
and  naturally  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  course  was  not  desirable, 
pellcd  to  admit  ladies  to  my  classes  I  regarded  it  as  a  mistake,  aud  en 
far  as  possible  to  keep  them  apart,  and  only  with  great  anxiety,  and  by  s 
permitted  any  intermingling  in  the  class-room. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  so  advantageous  that  now  I  have  tin 
restraint  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory,  and  subject  all  students  to 
same  discipline  aud  rules,  no  attention  being  paid  to  sex,  but  the  studci 
alphabetically  and  in  every  respect  treated  alike,  and  I  am  satisfied  th 
tion  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  provided  all  artificial  barriers  are  s 
and  the  nearer  we  come  to  this  the  better  will  bo  the  result. 

There  are  natural  advantages  from  the  mingling  of  the  sexes,  and  tl 
argument  against  it  is  a  moral  one,  which,  however  strong  it  may  b< 
schoolroom,  loses  its  force  in  it. 

Thomas 
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Ann  Annon,  Mini.,  Auguui  22>  7800. 

In  every  respect  salutary.     Our  young  men  an*  hotter  behaved  on  the  whole — 
more  gentlemanly. 

In  some  subjects  the  women  surpass  the  men;  in  others  the  opposite  is  true.     On 

the  wliolo,  I  do  not  think  our  standard  has  declined.     The  university  has  certainly 

made  groat  strides  forward  sinco  women  were  admitted,  in  1871.     This  is,  of  course, 

duo  to  a.  variety  of  causes;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  women  have  in  any  way 

retarded  tho  onward  movement.     In  some  respects  they  have  certainly  facilitated  it. 

Isaac  N.  Demmox. 

Tho  objections  against  coeducation  in  colleges,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  tho  effects 
rr°j}     Av<>nien,  are  discussed  as  follows  (in   Kducation,  January,  1893)  by  Dr.  J.L. 
iieknr-d,  ex-president  of  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 

_  Jef«>ro  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  it  is  proper  that  coeducation  be 
aena«*cl_  Tho  <?ell-nigh  universal  practices  of  Western  colleges  and  universities  will 
define  t,Vio  term  with  sufficient  clearness. 

*o> tin ^5  men  and  yonnj*  women  are  invited  to  pursue  their  studies  together  in  the 
f°  t  ^?°*  as  ^as  oeen  their  custom  in  the  high  school  and  academy.  They  are  sub- 
jected t^o  an  identical  examination  for  admission.  They  are  required  to  chooso  from 
many  c-ourses  of  study  ottered  them.  When  choice  is  mado  they  attend  upon  tho 
IP  p** ^'t  ion  of  the  professors  at  the  same  hour,  and  of  course  in  tho  same  class  room. 
**ecl**£r«*xnent8  afl  ^0  attendance,  to  preparation/to  examinations  are  identical.  They 
J^8?  ***om  year  to  year  upon  the  same  basis  of  scholarship.  They  havo  equal  oppor- 
ti,11'1  **  *or  winning  scholarship  honors.     They  graduate  upon  thosamo  day,  present 

t«®ItT  ^laeses  upon  the  sanio  platform,  and  receive  diplomas  entitling  them  to  enjoy 

Yj^*1^ Alleges  of  tho  same  degrees. 
«•      x^   objections  made  to  coeducation  in  colleges  are  entitled  to  respectful considera- 


and  ii*^  of  demarkation,  and  to  assign  these  studies  as  proper  to  tho  female  mind 
upon  <>li0  to  the  male?  When  the  attempt  is  made  shall  we  not  find  many  studies 
of  r*t  °s*ch  side  of  the  line?  Will  not  similnrities  exceed  differences?  The  opening 
^.jpjl^^^nits  and  professions  to  women  within  tho  last  few  years  has  brought  into 

'r/|fc  0,r    light  what  is  common  to  the  sexes  and  differences  are  less  prominent. 
confsP    *xiodeni  coeducational  colleges  recognizo  tho  differences  and  provide  varied 
femi     *?**  of  study.     The  influence  of  sex  will  determine  tho  choice  made.     In  some 
sam**    ***o  minds  there  may  bo  a  masculino  element  which  will  affect  tho  choice.    The 
natr* ■»-*** a>'  be  true  upon  tho  other  side.     "Will  the  friends  of  separate  schools  ignore 

T\\    **    aind  presume  to  correct  what  they  claim  to  bo  abnormal? 


^•itl^        objection  proceeds  upon  tho  theory  that  all  courses  of  study  are  constructed 
rivi  \i  ^^^  le  reference  to  tho  masculine  mind.'  The  days  of  the  •' trivium  "  and  tho "  quad- 
*^~  '  Science,  literature,  and  art  present  more  than  seven  roads 

pplicants  need  pursue  tho  samo  road  in   all  its  windings. 


to  »,  V*  '*' aro  *011£  Pa«t.  Science,  literature,  and  art  present  more  than  seven  roads 
The-*-*  **jBree.  No  two  ap]>licants  need  pursue  tho  samo  road  in  all  its  windings. 
clem-**  *8  ample  range  for  the  demands  of  sex  in  education.  Hut  is  it  best  that  these 
claiA****^8  D0  me*  *n  their  entirety?  Because  there  is  sex  in  education,  coeducation 
in  ******  candid  consideration.  In  the  economy  of  nature  each  sex  has  its  place,  not 
An<\  -**lied  separation  and  exclusion,  but  in  mutual  strengthening  and  restraint. 
that,  ***  no  direction  is  the  influence  of  sex  stronger  or  more  complementary  than  in 
tbes  ■»****  mental  culture.  Female  colleges  of  the  higher  grado  recognizo  the  fact  in 
aH  v  °*notime  selection  of  male  presidents  ami  male  professors.  Male  colleges  do  not 
aiiiv***'   reciprocate.     If  it  bo  true  that  formative  forces  aro  tho  better  where  strength 


^0  *   Permits.     President  Porter  expressed  the  thought  when  he  said,  in  advocating 

tfHv?11'8  education,  that  he  wished  it  to  bo  in  ••  womanly  ways."    Tho  "  womanly 

«o«ii   "  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  the  line  of  sacred  and  refining  influence  upon  our 

cfl^*il  life.    This  power,  like  all  others,  gains  strength  by  constant  exercise.     How 

a*^.  *t  be  cultivated  when  opportunity  for  its  exercise  is  denied.     Man,  too,  needs 

YS^tog  in  manly  ways.     But  the  manly  way  Is  that  of  refined  strength.     Does  the 

~5~**i%ion  of  the  boys' college  bring  grace  to  movement,  polish  to  manners,  purity  to 

Vj^ght,  refinement  to  streugth?    Many  of  us  who  were  shut  out  from  real  society 

*J^**U)g  a  college  course  can  recall  many  scenes  where  awkwardness  or  boorishucss 

****  brought  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  when  returned  to  real  life  in  the  presence 
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of  our  sisters — :in  awkwardness  by  no  moans  relieved  in  the  presence  of  those  ^w  Jio 
for  the  h;u  no  number  of  years  had  learned  of  man  only  through  glimpses  obtaA.xa«d 
in  the  occasional  party  or  in  the  sensational  novel,  in  neither  of  which  dors  tlie 
trim  man  appear. 

Sex  in  education  ?     Yes.     It  is  Clod's  jilan.     lie  will  give  it  all  needed  force-  It 

requires  no  stimulus,  sueh  as  separate  schools  emphasize.  Its  action  must  no  ^  1m 
reflex.  For  this  reason  I  would  urge  tho  fact  of  Hex  in 'education  as  an  argraukont 
for  coeducation.  Where  will  one  iiud  more  manly  men  and  more  womanly  wo>xxi.«i 
than  in  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  under  tho  gxiidanco  of  a  loving  father  xm  ud 
mother.  "  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  that  our  dai -a.  i;h- 
tcrs  may  be  as  corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.'' 

The  family  is  tho  unit  of  society.  The  homo  is  designed  to  bo  the  citadel  or  '^r"' 
tue.  If  (tod's  purpose  be  attained  it  will  only  bo  through  the  union  of  strength  sm.™ 
grace  in  the  makers  of  the  home.  Why  take  away  from  either  sex  tho  opportu~n  Aty 
to  form  a  thorough,  a  rational  acquaintance  during  the  years  wherein  such  acqu»»  *-lr 
anco  is  ripening  into  a  life  companionship  f  .  As  well  attempt  to  teach  astronoirmy  jjj, 
a  windowless  room,  or  botany  in  a  paved  city  court,  as  to  expect  tho  starligta.'t-  « 
pure  love  or  tho  tlowers  of  sincere  affection  to  reach  tho  hearts  of  those  who  **>m^^. 
each  other's  lives  only  in  formal  society,  or  who  know  nothing  of  each  other's  c*^?-?gJ 
acter  except  as  gathered  from  occasional  meetings  when  society  demands  BtcH*-x 
restraints  of  the  real  self.  .^^ 

Let  each  sex  test  the  other's  strength  in  tho  class  room  and  respect  for  real  if  ****& 
will  tako  the  place  of  sent  imentalism.     Acquaintance  will  be  formed  upon  the  hi  & 
plane.  -    ^  £D 

Thoso  experienced  can  tell  of  tho  happiness  of  a  married  life,  the  road  to  "^^V^cy 
lay  through  tho  class  room,  society  halls  and  contests  ibr  intellectual  snprc***^ 
which  a  coeducational  college  afforded.  -^ 

Observation  in  coeducational  work  for  nearly  fifty  years  Binco  my  graduation  J^****^ 
rants  mo  in  declaring  tho  well-nigh  universal  happiness 
their  lifo  attachments  during   a    period   of  study    in    c 
Indeed,  of  married  classmates  or  college  mates  I  recall 
results.  -.    -fc;l»e 

Not  many  years  since  tho  oppouents  of  opening  a  boys'  school  to  tho  girls  o *^^g.  fl* 
samo  citv,  'based  their  opposition  upon  the  injury  to  the  moral  character  of  1h&  & ^."h* 
1>y  permitting  them   to  occupy  the  same  classroom  with  their  brothers  at»**v^^ 
friends  of  their  brothers.     The  natural  inference  must  bo  that  girls  are  too  ~*£    ^.  ho 
morally  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  male  society,  under  tho  restraints  o^L^,     or 
best  teachers  both  male  and  female.     Such  an  argument  is  an  insult  to  the  gi*~ 
a  stigma  upon  their  brothers.  ^  %  *» 

If  I  could  so  far  forget  mv  experiences,  or  so  far  shut  out  the  1  ight  of  observe*  *&£*** 
as  to  entertain  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  coedncatiou  can  in  the  Jj^i'*'86 
degree  prove  prejudicial  to  public  morality  or  to  womanly  refinement-,  I  would  ^^<j»  JF* 
my  voice  loudly  in  favor  of  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  all  our  colleges.  »- 
Ruskin :  "The  soul's  armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's  hanc^ 


4d 


braced  it.  and  it  is  only  when  she  braces  it  loosely  that  tho  honor  of  nianl*  t 

fails."  _       *>* 

There  remains  one  argument  having  greater  weight  with  many  than  eitrn^ 
those  thus  far  considered. 


f 


(B)  Woman's  physical  nature  demands   a  difference  in  treatment  as  to  hour**    -^^ 


study;  as  to  times  of  physical  exercise  and  the  character  of  such  exercise;  as^  ^** 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  tasks  assigned.     Undoubtedly-  true.     But  give  to  tr 
plan  of  coeducation  its  legitimate  development — place  in  professional  chairs,  wi^j 
out  distinction  in  salary,  representative  men  and  women  and  these  differences  >vi 
bo  recognized  and  dangers  will  be  averted. 

After  all  the  danger  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  woman  will  study  as  a  nia'-^ 
does  and  will  control  the  circumstances  attending  her.  A  woman  will  pursue  taei^ 
studies  in  a  woman's  way.  Attempted  proscription  will  end  in  disastrous  failure. 
No  two  men  pursue  exactly  the  Name  methods  in  attainment  of  knowledge,  as  stated 
near  the  beginning  of  this  article.  A  wide  opportunity  for  choice  is  given,  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  woman  regards  her  physical  nature  in  making  her 
choice.     She  has  also  had  due  regard  to  her  future. 

Can  it  he  proven  that  woman's  health  is  not  endangered  under  the  processes  of 
coeducation  J. 

A  few  years  since  the  following  facts  were  obtained  from  President  Fairchild,  of 
Ohciiiu,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  coeducational  colleges  in  America.  During 
a  given  period  of  years  uuder  review,  he  ascertained  that  of  84  female  graduates 7 
had  died.  Si  per  cent.  For  the  same  period  of  3G8  male  graduates  34  had  died  or9| 
per  cent.  So  much  for  those  who  have  entered  active  life  after  graduation.  What 
can  be  said  of  thoso  in  tho  active  pursuit  of  study?  A  school  of  GOO  pupils  ranging 
in  age  from  11  to  18  years — tho  majority  girls — furnishes  from  its  records  the  face 
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that  absences  caused  by  ill  health  were  for  a  year  1  per  cent  less  in  case  of  female 
than  of  male  pupils,  though  the  distance  traversed  varied  from  half  a  mile  to  7  miles 
each.  day. 

In  scholarship  young  women  bear  off  their  full  share  of  honors.  Herein  says  Dr. 
Edes  iii.  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  March  9,  1882,  the  danger  threat- 
ens woman.  "  What  we  are  to  name  that  impelling  forco  which  drives  on  the  girl 
to  pursue  her  studies  with  a  tireless  sort  of  onergy  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  seems  to 
bo  a  coin  pound  of  conscience,  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  please  in  varying  propor- 
tions T¥-ith  a  peculiar  feminine  sort  of  obstinacy,  which  in  a  better  causo  and  reason- 
ably directed  would  demand  admiration  rather  than  pity.  A  boy  of  moderate  abil- 
ity even  with  some  ambition  to  do  well  is  apt  soon  to  realizo  his  true  position  and 
content  himself  with  such  moderate  scholastic  honors  as  are  easily  within  his 
*©»cli.  •  *  *  In  this  ho  has  an  immense  ad vanta^o  over  his  sister,  that  ho  real- 
izes at;  an  early  age  that  many  avenues  are  open  to  him  toward  success,  and  in  only 
a  few  of  these  is  high  scholarship  of  any  advantage  whatever." 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  coeducation  sinco  it  is 
rca*onable  to  suppose  that  the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  girl  will  be  checked  in 
contnet  with  the  indifference  of  her  brother  educated  at  her  side.  Hut  Dr.  Edes 
J^ould  not  bo  quoted  as  attributing  the  evils  he  depicts  tq  coeducation,  for  ho  says 
lurther  on :  "  On  looking  over  my  case  books  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  same 
8***j^rucnts  repeated  again  and  again,  namely,  that  the  sufferer  had  taken  tho  high- 
est honors  at  some  noted  female  college."  All  the  cases  ho  cites  from  hisown  practico 
rav°  tout  few  references  to  school  life,  but  these  few  are  to  femalo  seminaries.  The 
I?*11^  Journal  of  November  24,  1881,  gives  a  table  of  valuable  statistics  prepared  by 
i^J-T^ickerman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  which  the  assistance  rendered  mo  by  Dr.  Lin- 
®°/n>  of  Boston,  is  gratefully  recognized.     These  statistics  prove  the  futility  of  the 

iR^licnt  under  consideration. 
.,  .    °*'    physical  reasons  it  is  certainly  not  good  policy  to  cultivate  in  woman  that 
b  ,rnI*e"ing  force"  which  Dr.  Edes  finds  it  so  difficult  to  define,  and  which  his  case 
^K°      traces  to  "female  colleges."    Now  is  it  well  to  encourage  tho  indifference  of 
rjf °  Voung  man.    If  these  tendencies  are  inherent  in  sex,  might  it  not  be  best  for  both 


c^      ?  that  they  be  brought  into  mutual  action,  and  that  excessive  sensitiveness  be 

k!^  somewhat  in  its  contact  with  too  great  indifference? 

Separate  schools  quite  naturally  emphasize  the  tendencies  of  sex. 
tj-T  **e  presence  of  girls  in  my  own  class  at  the  preparatory  school  gave  me  an  inspira- 
m^1 »  'W  hich  was  gradually  lessened  in  power  during  my  college  course,  when  boys  wero 
tj^.0**ly  classmates — bo}Ts  over  whose  minds  indifference  gained  gradual  power  as 

jl.*"  ^ears  of  exclusion  advanced. 
W2  *  **o  good  argument  can  be  adduced  against  tho  policy  of  coeducation  in  colleges, 
Unci  <5ither  a  psychological,  physiological,  or  moral  basis;  and  if  it  bo  agreed  that 
©^•K^f  the  present  plan  of  organization  young  men  and  young  women  may  be  cdu- 
fo^^  together  as  well  as  in  the  separate  schools — then  ono  strong  plea  may  be  made 
^  ^Educational  colleges  on  tho  score  of  economy.  Duplication  of  all  essential 
^Ar1Pnients — libraries,  laboratories,  apparatus  of  a  material  nature — and  of  the 
Jces  of  living  inspiration  within  professional  chairs  can  hardly  be  justified. 


*-XPEJUENCE   OF    COEDUCATION    AT   IIKOWX    UNIVERSITY,    l'KOVIDENCE,  K.  I. 

[Annual  Report  of  tlio  President,  June  29,  1893.] 

to\?°  educational  privileges  which  the  corporation  at  its  meeting  last  Jnne  extended 
P^T^Xnen  have  been  very  welcome.     Ten  women  have  been  pursuing  studies  in  the 
I^J^Uate  department  the  entire  year,  and  the  number  of  regular  candidates  for 
I   *\^*gradnate  examinations  has  been  39.    All  those  who  passed  tho  freshman  exam- 
ve!sk  l0118  *as*  vear  aro  continuing  their  studies.     Of  the  regular  candidates  for  this 
Ljjj'.8  freshman  examinations  there  are  14.     The  remainder  of  tho  young  women 
♦h       n&  up  tho  39  are  not  at  present  candidates  for  any  degree,  though  several  of 
*a^m  will  become  such.     The  scholarship  of  all  is  remarkably  high,  averaging  a 
fc^d  percentage,  better  than  that  of  our  men  students.     The  considerable  number 
01  women  candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations  has  induced  some  gentlemen 
Vft  the  faculty  to  institute  means  for  a  systematic  preparation  for  these  oxamina- 
r**ti%.    Classes  are  formed  in  all  tho  branches  elected,  and  they  are  instructed  by 
tbasame  men  who  have  charge  of  the  corresponding  classes  inside  the  university. 
There  has  thus  sprung  into  existence  a  woman's  college,  technically  and  legally 
Wider  the  university  only  so  far  as  its  examinations  aro  concerned,  yet  in  effect  a 
department  of  the  university,  so  closely  connected  are  examinations  with  the  instruc- 
tion therefor.     *     *     * 


\ 
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While  this  establishment  makes  no  drain  whatever  upon  the  university's  financial 
resources,  it  adds  greatly  to  its  popularity  and  favor  with  tho  community.  From 
present  prospects  another  year  will  find  no  fewer  than  100  women  pursuing  studies 
in  connection  with  tho  university,  either  as  full  members  of  it,  viz,  in  the  graduate 
department,  or  as  candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations.  Applications  for  reg- 
istration begin  to  eouio  in  from  a  distance.  In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  which  this 
enterprise  is  making,  I  can  not  but  request  for  it  tho  most  attentive  consideration 
of  this  board  and  other  friends  of  higher  education.  *  *  *  The  woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  university  requires  and  must  soon  have  an  ample,  permanent  home  of 
its  owu,  a  well-endowed  and  commodious  women's  college,  presiued  over  by  an  accom- 
plished lady  principal.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars  is  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose, fho  college  must  bo  part  and  parcel  of  the  university,  giving  womeu  students 
tho  full  university  status,  and  at  some  time  so  furnished,  endowed,  and  equipped  as 
to  oiler  them  every  facility  for  education,  physical  and  social  as  well  as  intellectual, 
now  within  the  reach  of  male  students.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  other 
expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars  could  possibly  advance  the  higher  life  of  Rhode 
Island  society  iu  coming  tinio  so  much  as  the  erection  of  such  ft  college. 


GRAIH'ATK    DKPAHTMKNT    OF    YALE    TXIVKHSITY    OPEN    TO   WOMEN. 

[Report  of  tho  President  lor  18U2,  pages  30,  31.] 

Tho  plan  proposed  for  tho  opening  of  tho  courses  of  tho  study  in  tho  graduate 
department  which  lead  to  tho  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  to  graduates  of  all 
colleges  and  universities,  without  distinction  of  sex,  was  mentioned  iu  tho  last 
\^  annual  report.  This  plan  was  brought  before  the  entire  body  of  professors  con- 
/-  nected  with  those  courses,  and  was  fully  considered  aud  discussed  by  them,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  tho  year.  It  was  presented  to  tho  consideration  of  the  members  of 
tho  corporation  at  their  meeting  held  in  tho  month  of  March,  and  was  favorably 
received  by  them,  and,  with  unimportant  modifications,  adopted.  The  action  by 
which  theso  privileges  were  offered  to  graduates  of  tho  colleges  for  young  women 
was  everywhere  appreciated  very  highly,  as  was  made  manifest  both  by  the  favor- 
able comments  of  tho  public  journals,  and  by  tho  assurances  which  came  from  these 
colleges  and  their  officers  and  teachers. 

At  tho  beginning  of  the  now  academic  year  twenty-three  young  women  connected 
themselves  with  this  department  of  university.  They  represent  all  tho  leading 
colleges  which  have  been  established  especially  for  the  education  of  women,  and 
also  some  of  tho  most  prominent  institutions  in  which  young  women  and  young  men 
are  educated  together.  Two  of  them  received  fellowships,  and  three  other  scholar- 
ships, according  to  tho  provisions  made  by  tho  corporation,  which  were  stated  in 
the  last  report.  All  of  them  are  pursuing,  with  much  energy  aud  success,  the 
various  branches  of  study  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves. 


STATUS   OK    WOMEN    STUDENTS    AT    VANDEIZMLT    UNIVERSITY. 

[Register  1892-'93,  pago  23.] 

Students  by  courtesy. — Young  women  who  are  not  less  than  16  years  of  age,  and 
thoroughly  prepared,  will  bo  admitted  by  courtesy  to  any  of  the  courses  of  the  aca- 
demic department.  They  will  bo  subjected  to  the  same  entrauco  examinations  for 
the  various  courses  and  to  the  same  rules  as  to  attendance  and  performance  of  duty 
as  young  men.  Though  not  formally  matriculated,  they  will  have  tho  same  privi- 
leges of  instruction  as  young  men,  and  on  tho  completion  of  any  full  course  leading 
to  an  academic  degree  will  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the  same. 

Tho  fees  will  be:  For  a  siugle  course,  $20;  for  two  courses,  $35;  for  three  or  more 
courses,  $50;  library  foe,  $5. 


STATUS    OK    WOMEN    .STUDENTS    AT   COLUMBIA    COLLEGE.    NEW    YORK,  N.  Y. 

[Report  of  Acting  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  T.,  1889,  pago  16;  also  Barnard 

College  Circular  of  Information,  188'J-DO,  pago  4. J 

The  collegiate  course  for  women. — This  course,  established  in  1883,  to  meet  an  appar- 
ent public  demand  for  tho  higher  ami  better  education  of  young  women,  bos  not  in 
its  present  form  proved  successful.  Tho  college  provided  examinations,  but  required 
that  preparation  bo  made  elsewhere.  The  women  students  desired  instruction  rather 
than  examination.    Accordingly,  after  an  experienco  of  livo  years,  it  has  been  decided 
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by  tho  trustees  to  discontinue  the  collegiate  courso  for  women  in  its  present  form, 
and  to  approve  tho  establishment  of  an  associate  but  separate  school,  under  the 
name  of  Barnard  College,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  or  may  be  given  by  tho  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions.  This  course  will 
therefore  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  except  for  those  who  have 
already  completed  a  part  of  the  prescribed  studies. 

In  accordance  with  this  division  funds  were  raised  for  the  equipment  ::nd  main- 
tenance of  a  college  for  women. 

The  name,  Barnard  College,  was  adopted  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  faith  and 
energy  with  which  the  late  president  of  Columbia  College,  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  for 
many  years  supported  and  promoted  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 

Tliis  connection  of  Barnard  College  with  Columbia  College  was  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  March,  1889. 


r>ih;i.ifkk  coi.i.egk,  uxdkk  the  aisi'Icks  of  harvard  inivkksity. 

I  From  th»  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  March,  1804.  pp.  :C9-:U2.] 

On  December  G,  1893,  tho  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  gave  its  consent  to  an  arrangement  to  bo  made  between  tho  university  and  tho 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women.  That  arrangement  had  been 
approved  by  the  president  and  fellows,  and  was  net  forth  in  certain  votes  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  society  and  submitted  to  the  president  and  fellows,  and  which 
-were  as  follows : 

"  Voted,  That  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  this  corporation  (Tho  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women)  to  Badclitio  College,  and  that  proper  legal 
steps  bo  taken  to  effect  that  change. 

'*  Voted,  That  it  is  desirable  that  this  corporation  give  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and  that  a  committee  of  3  persons  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  from  the  legislature  the  necessary  power. 

''Voted,  That  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  be,  and  hereby  are, 
made  and  appointed  the  visitors  to  this  corporation,  and  are  hereby  vested  with 
ffll  visitorial  power  and  authority  as  fully  as  if  tho  same  had  been  originally  con- 
ferred upon  the  said  president  and  fellows  by  the  charter  or  articles  of  association 
of  this  corporation.  This  vote  shall  tako  e fleet  upon  an  acceptance  by  tho  said 
president  and  fellows  of  tho  powers  hereby  conferred,  but  with  the  provision  that 
said  president  and  fellows  at  any  time  mav  abandon  and  surrender  or  limit  such 
powers  upon  notice  to  this  corporation. 

"Voted,  That  no  instructor  or  examiner  of  this  corporation  shall  be  appointed, 
employed,  or  retained  without  the  approval  of  the  visitors  of  this  corporation,  mani- 
fested in  snch  way  as  said  visitors  may  prescribe. 

"Voted,  That  in  case  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  accept  the 
powers  conferred  by  tho  foregoing  vote  the  said  president  and  fellows  bo  requested 
to  empower  the  president  of  Harvard  University  to  countersign  tho  diplomas  of 
this  corporation  and  to  affix  the  seal  of  Harvard  University  to  said  diplomas/' 

By  the  arrangement  embodied  in  these  votes  and  now  accepted  and  approved  by 
the  governing  boards  of  the  university,  Harvard  assumes  definito  and  official 
relations  with  tho  work  which  has  been  prosecuted  for  some  time  in  Cambridge 
under  the  popular  name  of  the  Harvard  Annex.     (Pp.  329-380.) 

*  *■  *  »  *  #  > 

In  this  year,  1894,  the  annex  enters  into  a  declared  connection  with  the  university. 
It  has  become  plain  to  everyone  that  the  institution  had  passed  its  phase  of  private 
experiment,  and  was  entitled  to  s'mo  formal  recognition  by  tho  university. 

What  shape  this  should  take  was  a  question  with  many  difficulties,  for  the  univer- 
sity scheme  had  no  place  ready  for  the  newcomer.  Two  or  three  main  pointB  were 
gradually  developed  by  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  no  one  wanted  to  incorporate  the  annex  bodily  into 
the  university,  and  mingle  its  students  with  tho  young  men.  It  was  plain  that  tho 
young  women  must  be  separately  cared  for,  and  that  their  household  concerns  and 
domestic  economy  must  bo  in  the  hands  of  a  board  composed,  at  least  in  part,  of 
"wciuen.  Furthermore,  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  were  unwilling 
to  add  to  their  administrative  work,  already  excessively  heavy,  by  taking  charge  of 
tho  property  or  attending  to  the  executive  details  of  another  enterprise,  and  they 
preferred,  for  general  convenience,  to  commit  to  a  distinct  body  the  management  of 
an  undertaking  which  was  to  be  detached,  in  many  respects,  from  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  university 
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It  resulted  from  these  considerati 


isiderations  that  the  college  for  women  should  h»v* 
separate  organization,  formally  independent,  and  distinguished  by  its  own  *\  **> 


Such  a  separation  does  not  preclude  any  relation  which  the  university  may  <r* *^-<fll 
establish  between  itself  and  the  new  college,  nor  prevent  changes  in  that  r°*  ^t 
whenever  they  may  be  found  desirable.  A  college  on  this  footing  may  hel**-*^, 
stand  toward  the  university  in  a  position 


in  an  English  university.  ^ 

What  should  bo  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  two  bodies  was  th«>  **.ot|. 
question  and  the  chief  one.     The  university  was  entirely  ready  to  assume  tb^  *\  t0 
trol  of  tho  work  of  teaching,  the  most  vital  matter  for  the  women's  college,  l*  I^^ta  3 
establish,  formally  and  officially,  what  had  hitherto  been  informally  permitted     »  oft 
private  arrangement,  that  tho  instructors  of  tho  women's  college  should  be     "*^?11c 


already  actually  in  the  university,  or  specially  approved  by  it,  and  that  tho&>*"*^.e 
ards  and  examinations  should  bo  identical  in  the  two.  It  was  not  easy  to  ea£  X*  a- 
or  define  this  arrangement  by  a  comprehensive  phrase.  It  linally  took  the  &\\^\ 
of  a  visitorial  power,  to  be  assumed  by  the  university  over  the  new  college.  ^J^.\ 
power  is,  of  course,  but  vaguely  described  in  the  word  visitorial,  but  it  is  nev  -—" 
less,  in  fact,  most  substantial,  and  with  the  understanding  which  has  been 
lished  by  fifteen  years  of  experience  it  is  effectual  and  insures  a  close  union  in  c? 
tinl  matters.  In  this  view  the  vagueness  of  the  term  is,  and  was  meant  to  be  f* 
able  to  the  growth  of  whatever  further  connection  may  hereafter  be  developed  — * 

Some  anxiety  has  been  expressed  by  eager  advocates  of  women's  education  beer" 
the  university  has  not  made  a  formal  contract,  nor  specified  in  what  way  it  j 

exercise  its  powers,  nor  enumerated    the   privileges  it  will  give  to   women,  -j 

even  fixed  the  time  for  which  it  will  abido  by  the  new  arrangement,  which,  on 
contrary,  is  expressly  made  terminable  at  its  pleasure.     Bnt  the  want  of  deft 
articles  of  agreement  is  by  no  means  a  ground  of  apprehension  to  those  who  k 
the  history  of  tho  annex  and  appreciate  now  fully  it  is  already  a  part  of  the  univei 
through  adoption  by  the  faculty,  which  is  for  this  purpose  the  university.    X« 

who  understands  university  methods,  and  especially  the  character,  traditions,  **• 

poliey  of  Harvard  College  will  be  disturbed  by  tho  fear  that  she  will  abandon  a\r^^ 
to  which  she  has  set  her  hand  or  allow  it  to  languish.     The  very  want  of  prechM^1"^ 
and  limitation  in  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  indicate  a  union,  not  a  contract,  a" 
is  an  assurance  of  intimacy  and  identical  interests  in  the  one  essential  matter  0^- 
education.     The  change  from  a  private  cooperative  plan  of  individual  professors  &^^ 
an  officially  determined  connection  with  the  university  is  a  vital  change  for  tho 
annex  and  practically  fixes  it  as  a  part  of  the  university,  whether  in  the  present 
form  or  some  other. 

Tho  question  of  university  degree  remained,  and  this  was  met  in  the  only  way  now 
practicable.  Tho  graduates  of  tho  annex  have  always  had  a  not  unreasonable  feel- 
ing of  deprivation  in  that  their  thorough  and  systematic  work,  fulfilling  the  highest 
standard  of  college  work  in  the  country,  was  not  marked  by  any  degree  or  title, 
while  the  same  work  brought  to  men  tho  distinction  of  a  Harvard  degree.  The 
annex  certificate  did  represent,  to  those  who  were  well  informed,  tho  fact  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  symbol  is  also  valuable,  and  is  even  of  material  value,  for  high  employ- 
ment as  teachers  is  more  readily  offered  to  those  who  have  a  college  degree. 

Tho  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  offer  to  women 
the  university  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  it  must  bo  admitted  that  there  is  rea- 
son for  caution  before  taking  a  step  so  important  and  so  irrevocable.  Such  a  degree 
would  probably  at  once  attract  a  large  number  of  women,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  scheme  could  stand  a  sudden  accession  of  largo  numbers.  To  make  anything 
like  an  impartial  sharing  of  tho  resources  of  the  university  would  cripple  the  present 
work  for  men  even  if  no  law  or  principle  forbade  such  an  application  of  tho  funds 
and  property  now  devoted  to  the  education  of  men  alone.  Is  or  is  it  clear  that  the 
opinion  of  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  university  is  yet  6o  settled  as  to  justify 
this  departure  from  the  established  constitution  of  tho  university. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations,  tho  corporation  of  tho  university 
declared  itself  unwilling  to  offer  its  A.  11.  degree.  It  was,  however,  willing  to  give 
to  tho  young  women  a  formal  certificate,  establishing  their  position  at  even  grade 
with  the  Hanard  bachelor  of  arts  by  graduation  from  the  college  which  Harvard 
University  is  to  supervise.  The  degree,  therefore,  is  to  be  that  of  the  new  college, 
but  countersigned  bv  the  president  of  tho  university  and  bearing  tho  university  seal. 
Exactly  what  shall  no  tho  form  of  that  degree  has  not  been  determined,  but  it* is  not 
likely  to  be  less  explicit  than  the  certificate  now  used,  as  given  above,  in  stating 
that  the  recipient  has  accomplished  the  full  measure  of  undergraduate  work  which 
entitles  a  student  of  the  university  to  its  bachelor's  degree.  If  experience  of  the  new 
arrangement  with  the  women's  college  shall  hereafter  justify  any  further  recognition 
of  its  graduates  tho  university  is  likely  to  be  ready  to  advance  along  the  path  on 
which  it  has  now  entered. 

The  matter  of  graduate  instruction  for  women  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of 
any  definite  arrangement,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  namely,  that  this  is  now  com- 
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plicated,  for  the  university,  with  question  of  laboratory  accommodation,  and  the 
readiness  of  individual  professors  to  arrange  classes  at  once  for  women.    Such  classes 
Are  now  made  up  in  special  cases,  and  difficulties  in  this  direction  are  sure  to  decrease 
with  the  adjustments  which  grow  with  experience,  especially  if  money  is  furnished 
for  a  better  provision  of  apparatus.     It  is  expected  that  the  opportunities  for  grad- 
uate work  will  ho  much  extended  under  the  care  of  the  university,  and  to  this  ex  ten  • 
•ion  tho  opinions  of  many  members  of  tho  university  faculty  are  known  tojbo  favor- 
able. 

The  plan  embodying  the  main  features  stated  above  was  informally  submitted  by 
the  president  of  the  university  to  the  faculty,  and  was  heartily  assented  to  by  them, 
and  this  assent  secured  the  continuance  of  that  indispensable  support  upon  which 
the  annex  has  hitherto  relied.  It  is  this  arrangement  which,  embodied  in  tho  votes 
ot  the  society  as  given  above,  is  now  approved  by  both  the  governing  boards  of  tho 
onivcraity. 

It  now  remains  only  to  obtain  an  act  of  tho  legislature  changing  tho  namo  of  tho 
society,  and  giving  it  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  and  to  enter  into  tho  proposed 
connection  with  the  university.  The  society  being  already  incorporated,  no  charter 
*•  sought.  Tho  act  proposed  does  not  fix  any  unalterable  relations  between  tho 
"worneii*8  college  and  the  university,  but  merely  authorizes  tho  former  "  to  confer  at 
*py  time  upon  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  Col  lego  such  power  of  visita- 
**°**»  and  of  direction  and  control  over  its  management,  as  the  said  corporation  may 
aceni  it  wise  to  confer  and  the  said  tho  president  and  fellows  may  consent  to 
aasnnae."  This  will  leave  it  open  for  tho  university  to  adopt  hereafter  any  arrange- 
ment it  may  choose,  and  to  change  the  plan  as  experience  may  show  to  bo  desirable. 


COEDUCATION   AT   TIIK    UNIVERSITY   OF   TENNESSEE. 

Knoxvillk,  Tenn.,  April  SO,  1894. 

.  **^f"  I>ear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  communication  of  the  26th  in  regard  to  the  work- 
m*  ^^  coeducation  in  this  university,  allow  me  to  say : 

*A  )  mX%  has  been  tried  only  one  year,  but  so  far  as  may  bo  judged  by  that  there  is  no 
^/S?*011  *°  regret  its  adoption. 

v*)    iTiffcy  young  women — not  under  17  years  of  age — have  been  admitted,  and  both 

*&  *VU*fclity  and  quantity  of  work  they  rank  above  any  50  of  the  male  students  of  the 

'"fX?  age  and  class. 

Vr^    It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  think  the  large  majority   of  those   who  applied   for 

i?5*1**56  *k*8  (*Be  ^r8*)  y°ar  aro>  *n  spirit  and  purpose,  if  not  in  capacity,  abovo  tho 

<?^<?*fitry  average  that  one  could  expect.    They  have  seemed  anxious  to  do  nothing 

■**?? '  "^ould  bring  the  plan  into  disrepute. 

v**  )  Ko  changes  in  courses  were  made  for  their  benefit  and  no  additional  expense 
iP^r/red  by  their  admission  beyond  the  fitting  up  of  a  suitable  building  for  their 
oG^pancy  during  the  day  when  not  at  lectures.    They  board  in  approved  private 
fatties  in  the  city. 

v>)  A  prudent  watchfulness  is  exercised  to  forestall  any  imprudence  or  indiscre- 
tion, but  that  is  all.  It  is  our  policy  not  to  keep  a  boy  who  has  to  bo  watched,  and 
ttat  policy  will  be  emphasized  in  case  of  women. 

(6)  They  have  given  no  trouble  in  the  discipline,  and  their  general  influence  in 
class  and  university  life  has  been  salutary. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Jordan, 
J>ean  and  Protestor  of  Latin  University  of  Tennessee. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  I>.  C. 
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Secondary  and  Higher  Institutions  for  tiik  Colored  Rack,  1891-'92. 
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UNIVKKSIT1K8    AND    COLLKCSKS    FOK   TIIK    ('OLOISKI)    RACK. 

There  are  twenty-five  universities  and  colleges,  located  mainly  in  the  Southern 
States,  devoted  to  tho  education  of  young  men  and  women  of  tho  colored  race.  Theso 
twenty-five  institutions  have  grounds  and  buildings  estimated  at  $3,054,433,  and 
they  have  permanent  productivo  funds  to  tho  amount  of  $757,140.  Tho  two  univer- 
sities in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  property  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars,  whilo  tho  threo 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  havo  property  valued  at  considerably  moro  than  half  a  million, 
Fisk  University  alone  having  a  valuation  of  $350,000.  Lincoln  University,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  property  valued  at  $185,000  and  an  endowment  of  $237,150. 

Tho  most  salient  point  in  connection  with  colored  education  in  professional  schools 
is  tho  rapid  increase  in  tho  number  of  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine 
and  law  in  the  last  few  years.  In  theology  tho  number  has  not  increased  of  lato 
years ;  in  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  decrease.  In  1886-'87  thero  wero  i)33 
theological  students;  in  1889-'90  there  were  734 ;  in  1891-?92  there  were  577.  In  the 
law  schools,  however,  the  number  has  been  increasing;  81  students  in  1 886-'87  and  119 
in  l891-'92.  But  in  the  medical  schools  wo  find  a  still  larger  increase ;  165 students  in 
1886-CT,  310  in  1889-'90,  and  457  in  18J1-92.  It  is  very  probable  that  thero  will  bo 
an  increase  for  some  years  in  all  of  these  lines,  for,  notwithstanding  tho  occasional 
averment  of  moral  obliquity  in  some  of  the  clerical  order,  the  devout  will  only  recog- 
nize the  greater  need  of  earnest,  consecrated  men  to  proclaim  tho  saving  truth  and 
to  establish  the  people  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  whilo  the  less  punctilious  will  feel 
that  thero  should  bo  more  of  that  charity  which  hopoth  all  things  and  is  not  easily 
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provoked,  and  all  will  ho  attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  coming  before  thepeopto 
and  exorcising  the  oratorical  gifts  which  they  so  frequently  possess.    It  is  bat  natu- 
ral to  expect,  too,  that  the  thousands  of  colored  people  will  furnish  employment  to 
many  of  their  race  both  in  healing  the  sick  and  in  representing  their  claims  in  th* 
courts,  and  so  long  as  there  shall  be  room  for  more  in  these  pursuits  the  candidal* 
will  probably  not  bo  lacking. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  Btndents  reported  as  engaged  in  collegia** 
studies  has  been  about  800.     The  question  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  there  are  *& 
more  collegiato  students  when  there  are  twenty-five  universities  and  colleges  ft* 
pared  to  receive  them  f    In  the  first  place,  a  largo  number  of  colored  boys  and  &V*L 
especially  those  living  in  the  rural  regions,  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  finis**1*** 
even  the  elementary  studies  with  much  success,  on  account  of  the  brief  term  of  lb**6 
to  live  months  in  the  public  schools  and  the  defective  instruction  imparted  the**111. 
This  eliminates  a  very  large  number  of  possible  candidates  for  higher  educat***^* 
In  many  of  the  schools  for  white  children,  when  the  public  term  expires,  the ad*°~^ 
is  continued  without  interruption,  each  pupil  paying  a  small  tuition  fee;  but  l**5* 
to  fore  the  colored  people  have  not  lieen  able  to  continue  their  schools  in  this  wav^-  ^ 

Again,  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  young  colored  mjB,,\t»8 
energy  and  a  good  secondary  education  to  fiud  employment  which  at  once  em*-***  t 
him  to  begin  saving  up  something  and  to  get  a  start  in  the  world.  When  he  o*1 
begins  to  accumulate  means,  the  desire  to  increase  the  amount  comes  to  him  ju^*  • 
to  others,  and  consequently  he  soon  has  plans  formed  in  which  further  educatic*  ^J  • , 
not  considered,  especially  when  he  sees  that  it  would  take  several  years  to  secure  * 
funds  and  finish  tlio  course,  lie  naturally  concludes  to  let  well  enough  alone.  m~ 
there  are  comparatively  few  colored  parents  able  to  bear  tho  expense  of  seucJ-  ** 
their  children  through  a  college  course,  those  who  are  qualified  to  begin  hic^  ** 
studies  fall  in  the  number  just  mentioned  and  do  not  attend  for  the  reasons  \X**^ 
stated. 


Tho  work  of  the  colored  universities  and  colleges,  therefore,  is  at  present 
largo  extent,  below  the  grade  of  a   university,  but  they  are  now  only  laying 
foundation  of  their  future  work.     Many  of  their  students  who  are  grown  yonngi 
and  women  aro  only  engaged  in  secondary  work,  and  they  are  eu titled  to  coinmenv 
tion  for  that  degree  of  progress.     The  colored  boy  in  getting  an  education  eucoumt 
many  difficulties.     The  school  which  he  first  enters  probably  continues  three  orf2i 
mouths;  tho  rest  of  the  year  he  labors  at  whatever  he  finds  to  do,  and  if  he  foi 
nately  gets  a  good  place  ho  probably  keeps  it  for  a  year  or  two.     Then  bet} 
another  short  term  in  a  school  which  probably  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  schoo^_ 
tho  teacher  incompetent,  no  apparatus  whatever,  possibly  not  a  single  blackboa 
and  children  of  all  ages  and  sizes  crowded  into  a  building  seemingly  constructed- 
avoid  any  financial  loss  when  the  cyclone  shall  have  leveled  it  to  the  ground.    kC 
several  years  spent  in  this  haphazard  way  of  getting  an  education,  he  resolves 
enter  a  college,  but  as  his  parents  have  little  means,  he  has  to  work  his  way  throng 
But.  all  through  tho  course  and  in  after  years  he  labors  under  difficulties  on  aceot 
of  his  defective  elementary  education.     But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  uu« 
which  they  labor,  many  young  colored  men  manage  to  acquire  a  very  valual 
training.  ^^ 

"A  law  student,  at  Shaw  University  helped  to  support  a  widowed  mother  ac^^ 
worked  his  way  up,  teaching  a  school  of  80  scholars  4  miles  in  tho  county,  walkin^^ 
both  ways,  and  yet  studying  law  and  reciting  at  night,  nearly  a  mile  away  fros^" 
home.  Ho  was  "finally  graduated  with  honor  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  sustainin  * 
decidedly  the  best  examination  in  a  class  of  30,  all  the  others  white,  mostly  froc^ 
tho  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  he  as  black  as  you  will  often  see,  yet  cont^ 
plimented  without  stint  by  his  white  competitors  and  by  the  chief  justice  himself."—' *** 
[American  Misftionary,  June,  1S0.1. 

While  tho  controversy  is  going  on  as  to  whether  tho  negro  is  capable  of  receiving 
tho  higher  education,  and  while  many  reasons  aro  being  advanced  why  he  is  not,  the^ 
colored  man  himself  is  saying  nothing  .about  it,  but  is  going  forward  learning  all  he^ 
can  and  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of  object  lessons  with  which  the  theorist^ 
must  contend.     The  number  of  highly  educated  colored  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  educators  is  small,  indeed,  as  yet,  and  they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
territory,  but  each  year  sees  the  number  increasing,  for  the  very  rarity  of  the  highly 
educated  colored  man  is  best  known  by  his  own  race,  and  hence  whenthey  see  one  of 
their  number  possessing  talents  so  cultivated  as  to  commaud  tho  admiration  of  all, 
or  when  one  of  them  is  able  to  secure  a  position  of  high  honor  and  distinction,  it  is 
observed  by  nonomoro  quickly  than  by  the  colored  people  themselves.     One  colored 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of   the  U.  S.  Congress   will  excite  A  thou- 
sand  hopes  and  aspirations  in  the  breasts  of  his  admiring  friends,  and  for  every 
one  who  is  thus  able  to  rise  to  distinction  hundreds  of  others  will  euter  the  doors 
of  some  university  or  college  resolved  that  if  they  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
acme  of  their  ambition,  they  will  at  least  attain  to  tho  highest  point  their  oppor- 
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tunities  and  diligence  will  permit  tliem.  Too  colored  parent,  too,  will  bo  stimulated 
to  give  his  children  the  advantage  of  every  educational  facility  possible,  even  though 
he  recognizes  that  it  will  require  great  sacrifices  on  his  part,  for  be  feels  that  in  so 
doing  he  will  be  assisting  in  the  elevation  of  his  race,  something  in  which  ho  takes 
a  personal  interest. 

NORTHERN   AID  TO   COLORED   SCFIOOLS. 

The  great  work  of  educating  the  colored  race  is  being  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  Southern  States,  supported  by  funds  raised  by  public  taxation 
*nd  managed  and  controlled  by  public  school  officers.    The  work  is  too  great  to  be 
attempted  by  any  other  agency,  unless  by  the  National  Government,  tho  Held  is  too 
extensive,   the  officers  too  numerous,   the  cost  too  burdensome.      Societies  and 
churches  may  temporarily  take  hold  of  places  neglected  by  public-school  officers 
*nd  show  by  their  work  what  is  needed,  but  they  can  not  attempt  the  work  legiti- 
mately belonging  to  tho  public  schools.    This  aim  is  kept  steadily  in  view  bv  the 
?ocie ties  which  have  been  long  engaged  in  helping  the  colored  child  lift  itself  up 
***  the  world  and  begin  work  on  a  higher  piano. 

But  while  the  work  as  a  whole  can  bo  carried  on  only  by  public  taxation,  it  is 
tj^ing  aided  very  substantially  by  the  societies  and  churches  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  which  have  had  their  missionary  teachers  engaged  there  since  the 
first  opportunity  was  offered  them,  even  before  the  war  had  ended.  Most  of  the 
*4<i  jariven  by  these  States  goes  through  the  regular  channels  of  some  organization, 
pit  there  are  quite  a  number  of  colored  schools  which  depend  entirely  on  appeals  to 
individuals  for  help. 

, At  the  close  of  the  war  the  different  denominations  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in 

***©  education  of  the  frcedmeu,  who  had  hitherto  not  been  allowed  in  a  schoolroom. 

*onng  men  and  women  full  of  missionary  spirit  left  homo  and  friends  to  go  into  dis- 

****t  parts  of  the  South  to  cdncato  children,  parents,  and  grandparents,  lor  they 

?"ere  all  in  the  same  classes,  and  they  began  at  tho  beginning.    These  teachers  soon 

0l|nd  that  it  required  a  missionary  spirit  indeed,  for  there  was  something  of  pathos 

*•  ^v-ell  as  romance  in  the  work.    Now,  scattered  all  over  the  South,  at  one  place 

*JP*e*enting  one  denomination,  at  another  place  some  other  denomination  or  society, 

k°  to  be  found  schools  filled  to  overflowing  with  eager  learners,  taught  generally 

^  teachers  selected  for  their  competency  and  missionary  zeal.    These  schools  are 

+1?*  intended  to  antagonize  the  public  schools.     Generally  they  are  of  a  higher  grade 

0/****  the  public  schools,  and  when  not  they  servo  as  model  schools  and  are  carried 

a5i  ***  a  way  to  enable  needy  children  to  work  out  an  education.    Not  only  have  such 

^ ?* °*ols  been  established  and  maintained  and  help  given  to  deserving  pupils,  but 

j*^     **   almost  every  school  a  church  has  also  been  established  to  furnish  religious 

JJJ**uction.     But  reference  is  intended  to  be  made  hero  to  school  work  only. 

"\^e  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  one  of  the 


l_^  ^*est  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  colored  education,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
j2JJJOTtant  factors  in  tho  work.  The  extent  of  its  effort  among  colored  people  in 
a5*^^^'93  is  indicated  by  the  following  summary  of  institutions,  teachers,  students, 
aS^-I^P61*?5  Schools,*23;  teachers,  214 ;  students,  5,396;  property,  $1,183,000.  In 
j^^jition  to  the  regular  teachers,  1(35  practico  teachers  were  employed  from  the  nor- 
fc^'M^ department*.  Its  expenditure  for  colored  schools  in  1892 -'93,  after  deducting 
^A^tion  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  and  the  amount  paid  by  tho  State  of  South  Carolina 

*l*e  agricultural  school  at  Clatlin  University,  was  about  $200,000. 

0   Another  very  important  factor  in  the  work  is  tho  American  Missionary  Association, 

^?^  of  the  pioneers  in  entering  upon  this  work  of  education  and  one  of  tho  largest 

*.?*JtTibutors    up   to    the  present  time.     The  Daniel    Hand    fund,  amounting    to 

B/?JH)0,894,  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  this  association  by  Mr.  Hand  himself,  while 

v  lH  living,  and  the  income  (but  the  income  only)  is  to  be  used  in  educating  colored 

*^s  and  girls  in  the  recent  slave  States. 

I   *  lie  John  F.  Slater  fund  is  held  by  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 

JLj^e  general  agent,  and  the  income  is  distributed  to  various  schools,  but  not  nec- 

j?***rily  to  the  samo  schools  each  year.     It  is  intended  mainly  to  supplement  local 

4?**<lsund  to  stimulate  local  effort.    The  Peabody  fund  also  aids  vcrv  materially  in 

^a  work. 

*be  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  taking  an  active 
??**■  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  During  the  year  1892-'93  it  had  86  schools, 
*?  of  them  being  boarding  schools,  252  teachers,  and  10,520  pupils.  Diddle  Cniver- 
w*y,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Scotia  Seminary,  and  Mary  Allen  Seminary  were  among  those 
^Pported  by  it.  Schools  have  also  been  established  by  tho  Baptists,  Lutherans, 
^toited  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Friends. 

There  is  a  wonderful  contrast  in  the  character  of  the  schools  established  for  col- 
ored children.  Many  of  tho  schools,  especially  those  in  the  remote  rural  regions, 
•re as  defective  as  one  could  imagine  a  school  to  be;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
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of  those  established  by  tho  missionary  societies,  are  better  managed 
a  better  class  of  teachers.  These  teachers  have  generally  been  educa 
best  Northern  schools,  and  coming  as  they  do  from  different  States, 
bine  tho  best  methods  of  different  schools.  Frequently,  too,  they  have  i 
the  work  from  philanthropic  motives  and  are  filled  with  aspirations  not  < 
vate  tho  intellectual  capacity  of  their  pupils,  but  to  implant  in  them 
ennobling  principles,  and  by  means  of  this  training  given  at  school  to  c 
entire  race.  In  some  cases  these  teachers  have  refused  much  larger  salari 
to  continue  what  had  become  to  them  a  labor  of  love;  they  preforred  th 
tion  of  helping  to  build  up  a  race  rather  than  to  enter  into  the  contest  fo 

SCHOOLS    CONDUCTED    I1Y   COLORED   INSTRUCTORS. 

That  tho  institutions  for  tho  colored  race  are  beginning  to  accomplish  i 
for  which  they  were  maiuly  founded,  namely,  that  they  might  train  up 
tho  colored  people  from  their  own  race — preachers,  teachers,  doctors,  law; 
is  shown  by  tho  fact  that  there  are  now  some  institutions  of  high  gn 
growing  popularity  that  are  conducted  entirely  by  colored  instructors, 
aro  educating  others  who  will  be  able  to  All  their  places  with  equal  if  u 
success.  While  many  schools  are  being  conducted  wholly  01  in  part 
teachers,  a  few  conspicuous  examples  aro  given  of  what  they  sometimes  a 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.  C,  was  established  in  1881  by  the  Afri< 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  beeu  conducted  solely  by  colored  teach 
tho  very  first  it  has  enjoyed  great  success,  aud  during  the  year  1891-'9l 
an  attendance  of  465  students. 

In  Diddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  all  of  the  eleven  instructors  ex 
the  industrial  department,  are  colored.  This  iustitution  ranks  among  tin 
in  tho  land  for  colored  education  of  high  grade.  Although  it  is  a  school 
students  and  taught  by  colored  teachers,  it  has  some  of  its  strongest  frie 
the  white  peoplo  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  who  are  thei 
acquainted  with  the  work  accomplished  by  it.  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Van< 
Drury  Lacy,  lately  president  of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  have  s 
as  accomplishing  "great  good  for  both  the  educational  and  religious  wel 
race.     (Further  notice  of  this  school  on  page  869). 

One  of  tho  most  conspicuous  results  of  colored  enterprise  and  ability 
kegce  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.  This  institu 
achievement  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  graduate  of  tho  Hampton  No 
tnte.  Opened  in  1881  with  1  teacher  aud  30  pupils,  it  attained  such  succ 
1892  there  were  44  officers  and  teachers  and  over  600  students.  It  alsoowr 
estimated  at  $150,000,  upon  which  there  is  no  incumbrance.  Gen.  S.  C. 
said  of  it:  "I  think  it  is  tho  noblest  and  grandest  work  of  any  colored  i 
land.  What  compares  with  it  in  genuine  value  and  power  for  good?  I 
Hampton  plan,  combining  labor  and  study,  commands  high  respect  from 
flies  no  denominational  flag,  but  is  thoroughly  aud  earnestly  Christian;  ; 
debt,  well  managed  and  organized.''  In  Alabama  Mr.  Booker  T,  Washing 
ognized  by  all  as  one  of  tho  lenders  of  tho  race,  facile  princeps.  His  effort 
en co  aro  not  confined  to  building  up  and  sustaining  the  largo  institutio: 
has  established.  Several  conventions  of  leading  colored  men  have  been  h 
kegoe,  at  his  suggestion,  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  tho  moral,  educa 
financial  elevation  of  tho  colored  peoplo  in  general. 

INDUSTRIAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Most  of  tho  colored  institutions  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a  large 
which  carries  on  tho  work  of  education,  tho  cultivation  of  tho  farm,  the  bi 
repairing  of  houses,  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  in  which  the  pupils  are  fu 
object  lesson  in  tho  proper  management  and  conduct  of  a  household  of' 
form  part,  and  can  therefore  continue  afterwards  when  opportunity  sh 
itself. 

Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi,  for  instance,  is  situated  about  half  a 
tho  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  7  miles  north  of  .Taekson,  the  capital  oi 
Tho  grounds  cmbraco  about  500  acres  of  land,  and  furnish  a  temporary 
family  of  about  200  persons,  who  have  built  the  houses  in  which  they  live 
the  large  quantities  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  vegetables  nc 
supply  their  table,  who  raiso  their  own  cattle,  milk  their  own  cows,  cool' 
food,  laundry  their  clothes,  and,  lastly,  provido  for  their  own  instruct 
word,  they  aro,  to  a  large  extent,  independent  of  tho  rest  of  tho  world.  T 
of  training  is  the  kind  specially  needed  by  them,  for,  on  account  of  th 
circumstances,  they  aro  too  littloacquainted'witk  model  home  and  family 
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Moreover,  the  education  they  rereivu  iu  these  colleeiivo  households  will  enable 
them  to  cam  good  wages,  teach  them  how  to  use  their  earnings  to  the  host  advan- 
tage, and  consequently  they  will  in  nil  probability  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
ont  on  a  smaller  sealo  their  ideal  home  methods. 

In  fact,  the  desire  to  own  a  homo  is  already  quite  common  among  the  colored  peo 

Jle,  and  that  many  of  them  nro  beginning  to  do  so  is  shown  by  the.  great  increase 
uriuf-  thelust  decade  in  tho  amount  of  property  which  they  own  in  Georgia.  In 
that  State  tlicro  is  kept  ft  separate  account  of  tho  assessed  property  of  colored  peo- 
ple. In  1882  tho  amount  of  assessed  property  held  by  colored  people  in  Georgia  was 
M.589,876:  in  18!W,  the  amount  was  #14,869,575,  an  increase  of  nioro  than  100  per 
cent. 

In  Ctiiflin  University,  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  found  the  same  family  life  as  that 
of  Tougaloo  University,  but  on  a  still  larger  scale 

Although  specially  adapted  to  tho  needs  of  the  rare,  it  is  probable  that  this 
no  thai]  of  conduct  lug  an  edurational  institution  was  not  selected  as  being  tho  mo:  t 
deHirjtble,  but  rather  became  it  was  well  recognized  that  in  no  other  way  coula 
tho  attendance  of  a  largo  number  of  students  bo  expected.  What  would  be  regarded 
"•  a  very  moderate  cost  of  education  iu  most  of  the  Institutions  for  whito  atudunta 
^oulil  have  been  beyond  tho  reach  of  most  colored  students,  but  by  the  plan  adopted 
**  Clfkflin  the  expenses  for  board  and  tuition  are  reduced  to  J8."i0  per  month,  and  at 
Allen  University  to  $5.50  per  mouth.  Quito  frequently,  too,  part  of  these  expense* 
*"  pnid  by  manual  work,  cither  for  tho  institution  or  for  adjacent  residents.  It 
is  by  reason  of  this  low  cost  of  education  that  wo  find  over  600  hoys  and  girls 
""ending  Claflin  University,  and  in  fact  that  wo  find  all  of  tho  colored  schools  tilled 
°  overflowing.  Many  of  tho  students  begin  a  school  year  with  about  as  much  moans 
T?  ,Tonld  he  thought  sufficient  for  a  mouth  or  two,  but  they  manage  to  pull  along 
ttJO  entire  year,  and  after  three  more  months  of  work,  instead  of  that  much  time 
"Vent  in  idleness,  thoy  are  again  found  on  tho  grounds  of  the  institution,  happy  on 
**"count  of  their  growing  independence  and  ability.  They  have  no  fear  of  not  being 
''  *e  to  find  some  work  to  do,  for  they  know  how  to  work  and  above  all  aro  willing 
,„*P*"ki  and  when  one  possesses  those  two  qualifications  ho  will  rarely  lack  employ- 
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Lincoln   University,  Pa. — Rev.  W.  P.  White,  in  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  say* '• 
Of  institutions  making  the  advanced  education  of  colored  youth  and  their  training 
as  teachers  and  preachers  to  their  own  people  a  chief  end  and  aim,  ono  of  thefoi*" 
most,  as  well  as  the  earliest  established,  is  Lincoln  University. 

It  is  located  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Ba*l*1" 
moro  Central  Railroad,  46  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  61  miles  from  Baltim***6* 
No  better  physical  or  geographical  location  could  bo  found. 

Jt  is  near  enough  to  the  border  Hue  of  tho  South  to  be  easily  accessible  to*  t"e 
great  majority  of  those  needing  and  desiring  its  benefits,  and  yet  far  enough  f'*01* 
the  associations  and  in  Hue  nee-  to  which  they  have  all  their  lives  been  subjected- 

It  was  founded  in  1854,  six  years  before  the  war  which  gave  emancipation  tt>    ^^ 
colored  race.     During  this  period  it  had  to  contend  with  prejudice  strong       **n * 

agro's  right  to  bo  a  man  and  to  receive  the  blessings  which  C**ns 


bitter.    Tho  negro' 

offers  freely  to  every  race  was  not  then  so  universally  admitted.  _a«d 

Previous  to  1864  it  was  known  as  Ashmun  Institute,  but  in  that  year  an  am°1^^fg^ 
charter,  with  additional  privileges,  was  obtained  for  it,  and  a  new  name  was  assi**-*6^! 
one  that  will  bo  forever  linked  with  the  freedom  of  tho  negro  and  with  tho    ^aI106 
eventful  crisis  of  American  history.  -  . 

Since  then  tho  institution  has  grown  largely  in  resources,  in  influence,  o.*^  *~\i 
adaptability  to  tho  end  for  which  it  was  established.     Tho  results  of  its  work         ^~~ 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  institution  of  like  age  in  the  history  &€~    °  * 
country.    Five  hundred  young  men  havo  been  sent  from  the  preparatory  d&t-^  ~J! 
nicnt  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  tho  collegiate  department,  many  of  whoD^ 
engaged  in  important  positions  as  teachers  in  the  Southern  States. 

Nearly  400  havo  been  graduated  from  the  collegiate  department  after  a  cou; 
instruction  extending  through  four  and  in  many  cases  seven  years.    Most  of 
graduates  nro  engaged  in  professional  and  educational  labors  in  the  South. 

About  200  havo  graduated  in  tho  theological  department  and  received  ordinal 
as  ministers  in  different  evangelical  denominations.  Thirteen  have  gone  to  Afr 
as  missionaries  ot  tho  cross. 

Tho  institution  has  so  commended  itself  to  noble  men  and  women  of  wealth  durh 
tho  past  twenty- live  years  as  to  lead  them  to  place  it  upon  a  firm  financial  basi 
thus  securing  to  it  a  largo  degreo  of  success  in  its  work.  d 

Mr.  Fayerwether,  in  including  it,  a  few  years  since,  with  other  representatir^ 
institutions  of  the  land,  for  a  sharo  in  his  munificent  bequest  to  the  extent  ©*- 
$100,000,  testified  in  tho  most  striking  way  to  its  importance  and  usefulness. 

Tho  campus  or  grounds  of  the  university  consist  of  78  acres,  on  which  are  four  dor-' 
m  it  olios  for  students;  Livingston  Hall,  for  commencement  assemblies,  capable  of 
seating  1,000  persons:  University  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  containing  eighteen 
rooms,  designed  largely  for  recitation  and  class  purposes,  carefully  constructed  and 
conveniently  arranged,  and  surmounted  by  a  revolving  observatory  for  the  reception 
of  tho  telescope  recently  presented  to  tho  university;  and  the  Mary  Dod  Brown 
Memorial  Chapel,  containing  an  audience  room  for  Sabbath  services,  seating  400 
persons;  a  prayer  hall  for  daily  use,  communicating  with  the  chapel  by  sliding 
frames,  and  two  class-rooms  similarly  connected  with  the  prayer  hall. 

Tho  nine  professorships,  including  the  president's  chair,  are  all  endowed  and  filled 
by  able  and  efficient  scholars  and  teachers. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Kendall,  i>.  i>.,  has  been  its  president,  and 
to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  position  is  owing  largely  its  success  and  present  proud 
position  among  institutions  of  its  kind. 

The  connection  with  it  in  earlier  years,  as  instructors,  of  such  men  as  Revs.  £.  E. 
Adams,  E.  R.  Bower,  Thomas  W.  Cattell,  and  Casper  R.  Gregory  served  to  give  it 
its  wide  reputation. 

Each  successive  year  of  its  history  has  brought  to  it  an  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, until  now  210crowd  its  halls  and  tax  to  the  utmost  its  measure  of  accommoda- 
tion and  means  for  their  support.  These  240  students  represent  twenty-two  States 
of  tho  Union,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Africa.  Among  them  are  seven 
sons  of  alumni.  Three-fourths  of  them  at  least  are  professing  Christians.  Perhaps 
one-half  of  them  will  study  for  the  ministry. 

In  their  eager  desire  for  knowledge  and  in  their  aptness  of  reception  of  it,  in 
their  application  to  study  and  their  readiness  in  recitation;  in  their  observance  of 
the  rules  of  tho  institution  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  devotional  meetings,  little 
difference  is  observed  between  them  and  those  of  white  institutions. 

From  the.  Howard  Quarterly,  January,  1S93. — The  fact  that  tho  141  colored  students 
in  white  colleges  keep  up  with  their  classes  without  difficulty,  and  in  many  casea 
havo  been  tho  recipients  of  special  honors  for  proficiency  iu  their  studies,  shows 
that  they  can  pursue  these  higher  branches  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  their  white 
classmates.  Many  individual  examples  may  bo  cited  besides  that  of  the  colored  class 
orator  of  Harvard  two  years  .ago.  Tho  last  ono  is  from  the  Chicago  University, 
where  a  colored  girl  led  tho  entire  entrance  class  in  the  December  examinations,  and 
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received  a  very  substantial  Toward  in  a  scholarship  which  will  pay  all  expenses  of 
the  four  years'  course.  This  young  lady  prepared  for  college  at  Howard  University. 
Private  schools  should  not  antagonize  public  schools. — J.  L.  M.  Curry:  In  some  of  the 
towns  and  cities  there  is,  possibly,  an  unwise  multiplication  of  denominational  or 
independent  schools.  Christian  denominations  are  rivals  in  their  establishment,  in 
getting  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  in  making  the  most  attractive  exhibition, 
it  seems  to  be  a  weakness  and  an  error  common  to  all  to  seek  to  catalogue  as  many 
names  as  possible.  The  aggregate  means  not  tho  habitual  and  average  attendance, 
but  all  who,  for  any  time,  one  day  or  several  months,  have  matriculated.  This  mili- 
tates against  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  free  schools.  In  so  far  as  these 
institutions,  not  under  State  control,  impair  the  efficiency  of,  or  divert  attendance 
from,  the  public  schools,  they  arc  mischievous,  for  the  great  mass  of  children,  white 
and  black,  must,  more  in  the  future  than  at  present,  depend  almost-cxdusively  upon 
the  State  schools  for  the  common  branches  of  education.  These  schools,  permanent, 
not  subject  to  caprice  or  varying  seasons,  incorporated  into  the  body  politic,  into 
the  organic  law,  must  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  education  of  tho  people.  At  great 
sacrifices,  the  Southern  States  have  provided  means  of  education,  constantly  improv- 
ing and  enlarging,  for  tho  colored  children.  Tho  large  numl>er  at  school,  over 
1,200,000,  is  the  proof  that  no  obstacles  are  thrown  in  tho  way  of  their  getting  such 
rudiments  as  the  common  schools  impart,  and  of  occasionally  rising  to  higher  grades. 
An  educational  charity  would  sadly  fail  of  its  purpose  if  any,  the  least  impediment 
were  placed  in  the  path  of  free  shools. 

George  li.  Smith  College,  Scdalm,  Mo. — The  cornerstone  of  George  R.  Smith  College 

Was  laid  June  1,  1893,  Rev.  J.  C.  Hart/.ell,  of  tho  Christian  Educator,  being  master 

of  ceremonies.     This  institution  dates  its  inception  from  tho  gift  of  25  acres  of  land, 

valued  at  $25,000,  at  Sedalia.  Mo.,  by  two  daughters  of  (Jen.  George  R.  Smith.    The 

building,  when  completed  and  furnished,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  $35,000.     The 

superintendent  of  construction,  Mr.  La  Tort,  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  work, 

not  only  from  his  connection  with  it,  but  on  account  of  his  own  dramatic  history 

Born  a  Blave,  he  ran  away  at  12,  but  afterwards  worked  fourteen  years  to  obtain  the 

money   necessary  to  sccuro  his  freedom.     Ho  is  now  worth  $75,000,  and  supports 

his?  aged  mother  and  tho  widow  of  the  master  from  whom  he  purchased  his  freedom. 

Of  tho  amount  required  for  building,  the  conferences  of  Missouri  assumed  $14,000, 

of  which  amount  $3,000  was  paid  at  the  timo  tho  cornerstone  was  laid.    Rev.  P.  A. 

Cool  was  appointed  president  of  tho  institution,  and  will  devote  his  attention  to 

raising  funds  until  the  building  is  completed. 

American  Missionary,  December,  1892 — We  have  ono  woman  48  years  old,  mother  of 
9  children,  who  walks  daily  to  and  from  her  house,  3  miles  distant.  Sho  brings  with 
her  2  daughters  and  an  adopted  son,  but  leads  them  all  in  her  classes.  This  woman 
was  »  slave  before  tho  war  and  having  brought  up  a  family  since,  this  is  her  first 
chance  to  attend  school. 

The  Tribune. — It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  circumstance-  that  tho  highest 
honor  at  Boston  University  this  year  has  been  awarded  to  a  colored  man,  Thomas 
Nelson  Baker,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  Virginia  in  1860.  He  has  paid  his  own 
college  expenses  by  teaching,  and  tho  disadvantages  under  which  ho  has  labored 
account  for  the  fact  that  his  age  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  average 
college  graduate.  Ho  was  fond  of  books  from  his  boyhood,  and  was  bound  to  get 
an  education.  What  he  has  accomplished  should  be  an  inspiration  to  others  of 
negro  blood. 

Straight  Unirvrsity,  Xew  Orleans.— On  the  night  of  November  30,  1891,  tho  uni- 
versity building  of  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  the  library  of  2,500  volumes,  printing  press,  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  A  new  building,  however,  was  soon  planned  and  has  been 
finished.  It  is  three  stories  high,  of  a  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  and  contains 
on  tho  first  floor  the  chapel  (seating  350  persons),  four  recitation  rooms,  a  largo 
college  room,  music  room,  libraries  and  offices  oi  tho  president  and  treasurer;  on 
the  second  floor  are  the  rooms  set  apart  for  tho  chemical  department;  and  on  the 
third  floor  are  dormitories  for  theological  students  and  their  reading  room. 

Middle  University,  Charlotte,  X.  C. — Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan:  The  present  faculty  of  11 
men.  all  of  whom  are  colored  hut  one,  are  notonly  engaged  in  attending  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  places  as  professors,  but  they  are  also  engaged  in  demonstrating 
before  the  world  tho  proposition  that  edueatedVolorcd  men  are  capable  of  success-i 
fully  carrying  on  the  education  of  other  colored  men. 

The  proposition  to  many  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  hardly  to  need  demonstration; 
yet  some  have  doubted. 

As  not  all  educated  white  men  are  capable  of  successfully  administering  the  affairs 
of  large  institutions  designed  for  the  education  of  their  kind,  so  it  is  not  claimed 
that  every  educated  colored  man  is  capable  of  becoming  a  successful  educator;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  out  of  the  product  of  our  cdncatioual  work  of  tho  last  twenty- 
sight  years  more  than  enough  selected  men  can  bo  found  perfectly  competent  to  do 
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the  work  to  bo  done  ovcu  at  so  largo  and  important  an  educational  center  as  Biddle 
University. 

Tlio  best  argument  in  favor  of  Biddlo  University,  as  at  present  organized,  is  tho 
good  condition  in  which  it  now  is,  and  the  good  work  that  is  now  being  done.  This 
can  bo  seen  by  any  ono  who  will  take  tho  timo  and  trouble  to  visic  the  place  and 
cxamino  for  himself.  Tho  number  of  students  has  largely  increased,  and  toe  gradu- 
ating class  will  be  the  largest  that  has  ever  gone  out  from  the  college  since  it 
obtained  its  present  charter. 

Tho  order  and  decorum  of  the  students  is  remarkable.  Tho  rules  are  stringent, 
and  aro  obeyed.  Tho  buildings  are  well  kept,  as  far  as  the  age  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  sorno  of  them  will  allow. 

Tho  industrial  department  is  bettor  organized  and  more  efficient  than  it  ever  was 
beforo  in  tho  history  of  tho  institution.  Prof.  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, is  a  practical  carpenter.  Under  his  direction  tho  students  have  just  finished 
building  a  dwelling  house  for  ono  of  tho  professors.     "     *     " 

Look  into  tho  shoe  shop  and  you  find  a  dozen  yonng  men  (the  room  will  hold  no 
more)  who,  an  hour  beforo,  were  reading  Greek  and  Latin ;  now  they  aro  sitting  on 
cobbler's  benches  aud  aro  driving  wooden  pegs.  In  tho  next  room  a  dozen  more  are 
setting  type,  while  two  others  arc  turning  a  large  printing  press,  and  a  third  man  is 
"feeding"  tho  machine. 

In  all  theso  industrial  departments  tho  students  spend  ono  hour  a  day  that  is 
regarded  as  practice,  and  this  is  set  down  to  **  tuition. ,;  Later  in  the  day  tho  same 
student  gives  an  hour  to  some  industrial  work,  which  is  regarded  as  " service.''  For 
this  ho  is  paid,  or  rather  ho  is  allowed  so  much  to  his  credit  on  his  individual  acconnt 
with  tho  institution.  If  a  young  man  receives  pecuniary  aid,  as  many  do,  he  does 
not  get  this  help  for  nothing.  Ho  must  render  service,  either  in  Prof.  Hunt's  indus- 
trial department  or  Prof.  Carson's  homo  department,  of  which  service  an  accurate 
account  is  kept  and  tho  worth  of  his  work  is  charged  up  to  his  credit.  In  this  way 
the  student  docs  indeed  get  aid;  but  ho  also  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is,  at  least  par- 
tially, working  his  way.  This  arrangement  is  admirable,  and  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.     *     *     * 

Tho  institution  is  now  running  up  to  its  utmost  capacity  as  regards  numbers. 
Tho  enrollment  bo  far  this  year,  1893,  is  236.  Tho  boys  aro  stowed  away  in  their 
cheap  dormitories,  in  many  cases  eight  in  a  room.  Two  students  sleep  in  tho  engine 
room  and  over  thirty  in  tho  main  building,  which  was  never  intended  for  dormitory- 
purposes.  If  tho  university  only  had  tho  necessary  accommodations  and  scholar- 
ships, tho  roll  would  easily  run  up  to  500. 

Higher  education  of  the  negro  race. — Dr.  F.  G.  Wood  worth :  For  the  sake  of  the  race 
as  well  as  for  their  own  Bakes,  thoso  individuals  who  have  tho  capacity  should  have 
opportunity  for  aud  bo  urged  to  seek  tho  so-called  higher  education,  and  tho  highest 
and  broadest  culture  they  can  obtain. 

Tbero  will  be  constant  and  increasing  need  of  leaders  for  the  negro  race,  men  who 
will  be  able  with  wiso  forethought  and  ripo  judgment  to  guido  tho  people  on  an 
upward  way.  Tho  great  uplifters  of  tho  raco  must  bo  from  tho  race.  Thoy  must 
bo  men  who  can  be  in  wholly  sympathetic  touch  with  thoso  whom  they  would  ben- 
efit, a  sympathetic  touch  found  only  in  kinship,  understanding  their  needs  fully, 
feeling  their  heart-beats,  tho  stirring  of  their  aspirations,  able  to  touch  their  natures, 
as  wo  can  not  touch  them  who  aro  cast  in  tho  Saxon  mold.  Ii%  tho  white  race,  with 
its  advantages  and  its  inheritances  of  culture,  needs  the  stimulus  of  men  of  high 
education,  how  much  nioro  the  colored  people? 

Perhaps  I  may  bo  met  by  the  skepticism  whether  the  n«gro  can  take  on  this  higher 
culture.  This  rests  on  tho  assumption  that  tho  negro  is  essentially  inferior.  It  is 
an  assumption.  No  apriori  assumption  can  determine  tho  question  cither  way.  It 
must  bo  settled  by  facts  as  timo  shall  bring  them  to  light.  To-day  tho  evidence  of 
fads  points  in  tho  direction  that  somo  of  tho  negro  race  can  and  do  take  on  tho 
higher  education,  ami  make  valuable  uso  of  it.  Each  year  sees  additions  made  to 
tho  small  army  of  cultured  and  successful  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  preachers. 
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REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1S0J. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  general  agent 
of  education  for  Alaska  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1802. 

Number  axi>  General  Condition  of  the  Schools  of  Ala*ka 

There  is  in  VI  ask  a  a  school  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000.  Of  those,  1,934  were 
enrolled  in  the  31  schools  iu  operation  during  the  yoar  closing  Juno  30,  1892.  Six- 
teen day  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  798  pupils,  were  supported  entirely  by  the 
Government  at  an  expense  of  $20,020,  and  fifteen  contract  schools,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,136,  were  supported  jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  missionary 
societies  of  the  Presbyterian,  Moravian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Congregational, 
Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  churcbes.  Of  the  pupils  in  the  contract  schools,  788 
were  day  oupils  and  318  industrial  pupils.  These  latter  were  clothed,  housed,  fed 
and  taught. 

The  boys  were  taught  shocmaking,  housebuilding,  furniture-making,  coopering, 
baking,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  cattle;  the  girls  wore  taught  cooking,  baking, 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  housekeeping 

Toward  the  support  of  these  contract  schools  the  Government  contributed  $29,980, 
and  the  missionary  societies  $68,211.81. 

CNALASKA   DISTRICT 

Point  Barrow  contract  school.— Presbyterian ;  population,  Eskimo;  L.  M.  Stevenson, 
teacher.  The  school  was  opened  October  0,  1892.  There  were  but  few  natives  at  the 
time  in  the  village,  the  majority  of  them  still  being  absent,  hunting  on  the  land  and 
fishing  in  the  waters,  to  secure  a  supply  of  winter  food.  This  kept  them  away  until 
the  dark  days  of  December,  and  the  scarcity  of  food  was  such  that  some  remained 
away  the  entire  winter,  coming  in  only  to  bring  supplies  of  food  to  their  relatives 
that  remained  in  the  village.  The  caribou  had  migrated  further  than  usual  into  tho 
interior,  and  only  scattered  ones  were  seen.  Again,  tho  iintivc  prejudices  against  an 
education  and  the  influence  of  their  sorcerers  kept  some  of  the  children  from  school, 
bo  only  a  few  attended  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year.  As  tho  winter  advanced, 
however,  more  came  in.  Tho  progress  of  those  that  did  .attend  was  better  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  They  seemed  to  have  remembered  what  they  had  learned,  and 
fttarted  readily  upon  a  review  covering  what  had  been  gone  over,  the  review  being 
thorough  and  complete,  before  any  new  matter  was  presented,  except  tho  short  texts 
and  phrases  which  were  kept  constantly  on  the  blackboard  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. This  cultivation  of  memory  was  a  somewhat  diftieult  task  and  did  not  succeed 
as  well  as  was  desired.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  tho  northern  Eskimo  is  the 
idea  that  "to-morrow  will  bo  another  day,"  and  they  were  unaccustomed  to  commit 
anything  to  memory  for  future  use.  They  seemed,  however,  to  have  a  great  desire  to 
know  the  English  language,  and  studied  very  diligently  in  the  school  room,  but 
failed  to  use  what  they  had  learned,  outside;  although  sometimes,  when  tho  children 
were  ou  the  playground,  with  none  of  tho  older  natives  around,  they  usod  tho 
English  which  they  had  learned  in  school  quito  freely. 

One  of  tho  great  obstacles  to  the  Bchool  work,  and  the  civilization  and  christian- 
ization  of  these  natives,  is  the  liquor  which  \h  smuggled  in  by  a  few  of  the  whalers. 
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The  larger  portion  of  the  whaling  fleet  is  opposed  to  tho  introduction  of  liquc 
among  tho  native  people.  A  few  of  the  captains,  however,  still  heliove  in  it,  a" 
as  far  as  they  can,  avoid  the  vigilant  watch  of  the  revenue  cutter,  and  deal  « 
a  bottle  hero  and  there  to  the  natives  for  tho  purpose  of  inducing  trade  or  somethi 
wor«e,  Also,  sometimes,  when  tho  commanding  officer  of  the  whaler  is  opposed 
the  introduction  of  liquor,  some  of  the  men  on  his  ship  will  smuggle  a  few  botfc 
along,  which  are  dealt  out  to  tho  natives  on  tho  sly.  In  this  way  a  sufficiency" 
liquor  gets  into  the  country  to  demoralize  a  number  of  the  natives,  and  drunkenn 
commences  with  the  arrival  of  the  whaling  fleet  and  lasts  until  it  leaves  the  counl 
in  the  fall. 

Another  inconvenience  and  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  no  inisai 
buildings  have  yet  been  erected,  aud  the  school  has  been  dependent  upon  the  coi 
tcsy  of  Capt.  Healy,  freely  extended,  for  *he  use  of  a  room  in  the  refuge  static 
In  1891  the  Board  of  Missions  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church,  who  have  a  contract  wi 
the  Government  for  the  renting  of  this  school,  chartered  a  schooner  in  San  Francis 
and  sent  up  a  load  of  lumber  and  building  material.  The  vessel  reached  within 
miles  of  Point  Barrow,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  presonco  of  the  ice-pack  ot  t 
Arctic,  and  could  go  no  further.  Under  tho  circumstances  tho  schooner  returned 
Bering  Straits,  and  tho  lumber  was  landed  at  that  station.  The  following  year  t 
school  at  Capo  Princo  of  Wales  failed  to  secure  a  needed  supply  of  lumber  frc 
San  Francisco,  and  used  the  lumber  that  was  intended  for  Point  Barrow,  neccuifc 
ing  tho  Point  Barrow  station  occupying  tho  refuge  station  another  year. 

roint  Hope  contract  school. — Episcopalian;  population,  Eskimo,  John  B.  Driggs, 
D.,  teacher.  Tho  population  of  Point  Hope  (Tigara)  was  slightly  increased  tl 
season  over  last  from  families  arriving  from  other  tribes.  Whenever  a  stran 
family  came  into  the  village  it  at  once  enrolled  its  children  in  tho  school.  Tho  da 
averago  for  tho  year  was  28.  It  would  have  been  much  larger,  but  for  irregu 
attendance  caused  by  wholo  families  going  off  on  hunting  trips  and  remaining  fri 
ono  week  to  a  month  at  a  time. 

Duriug  the  year  two  now  classes  were  introduced  into  the  school,  one  in  which  i 
teacher  required  tho  pupils  to  repeat  short  sentences  in  the  native  language  and  tl 
translate  them  into  the  English  language  orally,  or  write  them  out  on  their  slat 
Tho  second  class  was  ono  in  which  the  teacher  repeated  short  English  sentences  a 
had  tho  pupils  translate  them  into  their  own  language.  Tho  majority  of  the  cl 
dren  manifested  considerable  advancement  in  their  studies. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  contract  school.  —Congregational ;  population,  Eskin 
W.  T.  Lopp,  teacher.  Mr.  Thornton,  tho  associate  teacher  at  this  station,  havi 
returned  to  the  States  in  the  fall  of  1891,  Mr.  Lopp,  who  remained  behind,  wasl 
only  English  speaking  person  left  in  a  large  region  of  country.  The  louesomen 
of  such  a  condition  can  not  bo  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  siuiilai 
situated.  Toward  spring  a  native  family,  who  had  been  oft"  some  300  miles  t< 
trading  post,  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  dog  that  would  obey  commands  giv 
in  tho  English  language.  The  loneliness  had  been  so  great  that  Mr.  Lopp  woi 
visit  that  dog  every  day  for  tho  companionship  of  some  animal  that  had  once  he$ 
the  English  language. 

The  school  year  was  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  puf 
was  106;  including  teachers,  118.  Many  of  tho  children  mastered  the  alpha b 
learned  to  spell  and  pronounce  simple  English  words,  read  in  the  first  reader,  wr 
a  neat  and  readable  hand,  and  sing  gospel  and  patriotic  songs.  They  also  beca 
familiar  with  several  hundred  English  words,  and  learned  the  necessity  of  grea 
cleaulinesa  in  their  habits.  A  few  of  tho  larger  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  ma 
clothing  of  hair  seal  skins,  after  American  patterns.  Lead  pencils,  paper,  pictur 
hard  bread,  combs,  and  soap  were  given  as  prizes  for  punctuality  and  diligence, 
a  few  occasions  it  became  necessary  to  punish  pupils  by  excluding  them  from  1 
privileges  of  tho  school  for  a  few  clays.  Visitors  to  the  school  came  from  50  to  1 
miles  around.  Last  season  a  school  bell  was  received,  which  greatly  delighted  1 
people.  However,  in  October,  tho  teacher  was  waited  upon  by  one  of  tho  leadi 
sorcerers,  who  requested  him  not  to  ring  it,  as  the  spirits  had  informed  him  that  1 
noise  of  the  bell  would  prevent  the  people  from  successfully  hunting  foxes  and  sea 
But  as  white  foxes  were  more  abundant  than  ever  the  ringing  of  the  bell  did  i 
seem  to  have  any  bad  etTcct. 

Owing  to  tho  fear  which  tho  chiefs  of  the  village  held  towards  Capt.  Hoaly,  of  t 
Bear,  tho  village  was  very  froo  from  whisky  or  drunkenness  during  tho  year.  Tb 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  tho  character  of  the  teacher,  who  neither  trad 
nor  hunted,  and  at  tho  time  was  unmarried.  Ho  was  a  puzzle  to  them.  They  sai 
"Too  poor  to  trade,  too  stingy  to  marry,  and  too  effeininato  to  hunt." 

Tho  winter  was  a  cold  one.  Tho  mean  temperature  from  October  to  May  was  5. 
and  tho  maximum  40^;  minimum.  — 30\  In  February  and  March  Bering  Stra 
were  blocked  up  with  smooth  fields  of  ice  from  tho  iS'orth,  so  that  5  of  the  peo] 
made  a  trip  by  dog  sleds  across  to  Siberia  for  tobacco. 
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Eskimo  police  were  appointed  by  Capt.  Healy,  of  the  Bear,  to  assist  the 
ier  and  take  charge  of  the  drunken  natives  who  might  bo  inclined  to  bo  disor- 
.   Theso  native  police  worked  with  great  efficiency  and  wero  found  exceedingly 
tiBeftil  in  preserving  order. 

&m.<rfalaklik  contract  school. — Swedish  Evangelical;  population,  Eskimo;  Axel  E. 
Ko-rlson,  teacher.    No  report. 


to 
at 
,  when  the  day  scholars  were  furnished  with  a  simple  meal.  The  average  daily 
Attendance  for  the  year  was  21.3.  The  teacher  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day 
in  oral  training,  at  which  the  entire  school  would  be  required  to  learn  the  meaning 
and    use  of  various  lists  of  words,  e.  g.,  parts  of  tho  body,  occupations  in  the  States, 

fxaphical  names,  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  tho  conjugation  of  verbs,  etc..  as 
as  to  construct  sentences  on  given  subjects,  and  read  rapidly  off  hand.  This 
t*rued  to  have  a  stimulating  c fleet  upon  the  pupils.  The  school  was  divided  into 
three  classes,  one  of  which  went  through  the  reader  twice;  tho  second,  once  and 
JP»X"t;ially  again  on  review,  and  tho  third  class  went  halfway  through  tho  first  reader 
ciuri  ngthe  year.  In  arithmetic  there  were  daily  drills  on  tho  multiplication  table  and 
in  combinations  of  numbers,  adding  by  groups,  etc.  In  geography  tho  pupils  were 
made  familiar  with  tho  grand  divisions  of  land  and  water,  and  with  some  of  the  more 
px~o>rainent  natural  features  in  tho  continent,  with  the  political  divisions  in  North 
~L«iorica,  and  several  of  the  groups  of  States  and  their  typical  products  and  oceupa- 
ions.    The  attendance  was  larger  and  more  steady  than  the  previous  year. 

_  A.   Awarding  school  for  boys  was  established  and  maintained,  with  an  average  of 
aino  pupils. 

JEC&toriffsky  contract  school. — Holy  Cross  Mission;    Roman  Catholic;   population, 

Ealtimo  and  Indians;  teachers,  Sisters  of  St.  Ann.     At  this  station  is  a  large  board- 

ing  or  home  school  in  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  which  was  begun  in  August, 

18tS&.    The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  75  and  tho  progress  of  tho  pupils 

good.    This  progress  was  largely  due  to  the  effect  of  tho  pupils  being  separated  from 

trie ir  parents  and  being  under  tne  influence  of  their  teachers. 

besides  a  good  English  education,  the  girls  were  taught  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
5P**.  cooking.  The  boys  were  taught  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  gardening. 
■u»11«*,,£  the  long  summer  vacation  6  of  them  found  employment  on  the  river  steamer 

a  r?Uiei1  am*  pilot*. 

on*  8  *n  ft^  Rlich  schools,  English  was  the  only  language  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  or 

t  of  the  schoolroom.    At  the  same  place  and  time,  and  by  tho  same  sisters,  there 

Bo*8  e°nducted  a  day  school  with  an  enrollment  of  40  scholars.     Theso,  however,  did 

t  progress  as  innch  in  their  studies  as  did  their  friends  in  the  boarding  school,  as 

j.ey  ^v ere  less  under  the  influence  of  tho  teachers  and  irregular  in  their  attendance, 

f*  Necessity  of  securing  food  requiring  them  to  change  their  location  and  be  absent 

JI*  borne  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

■cl/ *'***<>  contract  school. — Koman  Catholic;  population,  Indians;  teacher, .     A 

C°*  of  2°  PnPils  was  kePt  from  October  1,  1891,  to  July  1,  1892.     No  report. 
**pe   Vancouver  contract  *chool. — Roman  Catholic;  population,  Eskimo;  teacher, 
~"7J     -  ;  enrollment,  20  pupils.    No  report. 

^  5'AeZ  contract  school. — Moravian;  population,  Eskimo;  teacher,  John  H.  Kil- 
ga  *£-  School  was  kept  for  two  hundred  days;  attendance,  34  boarding  pupils. 
fn^°J^  pupil  is  provided,  at  tho  expense  of  the  school,  with  two  suits  of  clothing,  a 
fa  *| c  parka,"  a  fur  cap,  a  pair  of  seal -skin  mittens  lined  with  wool,  and  from  two 

•j^*"t?e  pairs  of  fur  boots,  per  year. 
tea  **^  diet  at  the  Bchool  table  consists  of  dried  salmon,  frozen  fish  and  game,  bread, 
tjje»  ^Ugar,  beans,  and  salted  salmon.    In  the  spring  the  boys  are  allowed  to  go  to 
ea*»5lt*f)lin tains  and  trap  for  fur,  which  gives  them  experience  and  also  helps  them 

JJj?  *fc  portion  of  their  living. 
b**clr  U.  later  point  in  this  report  is  included  an  interesting  account  sent  by  Mrs.  Kil- 

q     »   concerning  Shamanism  and  sorcery  in  this  valley. 
Th©***,I,r*  contract  school. — Moravian;   population,  Eskimo;   teacher,  V.  E.  Wolff. 
at£e  ^hool  was  kept  from  August  19,  1891,  to  June  7,  1892,  with  an  average  daily 

fj   *  dance  of  18  boarding  pupils. 
in  ♦!*  ***ide  of  the  school  hours  the  pupils  were  ta 
xJ^ir  position. 


to  ■kJ't-aide  of  the  school  hours  the  pupils  were  taught  in  the  various  industries  suited 


acv^ch  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  the  pupils  regularly  under  the  influence  of  the 
rej»J*V^»  as  on  one  pretext  after  another  the  parents,  not  recognizing  the  value  of 
<mS****irity  in  school  work,  are  disposed  to  take  them  off  on  fishing  and  hunting  expe- 

a«K?Vcral  families  came  from  distant  sections  to  Carmel,  that  they  might  have  the 
**-**tage  of  the  school  for  their  children. 
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Vnalaska  contract  school. — Methodist;  population,  Aleuts;  John  A.  Tuck,  teach" 
enrollment,  35.    This  place  was  selected  by  the  missionary  society  oi  the  Methods— — ^ 
Episcopal  Church  as  tho  center  of  their  church  operations  iu  Alaska,  on  June 
1883.    Owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  work  was  not  commenced  ur 
tho  summer  of  1889,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tuck  wero  sent  out  to  establisl 
school  and  mission  home. 

In  1890  tho  homo  was  commenced  by  tho  bringing  of  2  orphan  waifs,  girls,  frcr^^-- 
tho  island  of  Attou,  1,000  miles  west  of  Unalaska.    The  teachers  were  in  a  small  or~    "^ 
and  one-half  story  cuttage  (half  of  which  was  used  as  a  schoolroom),  and  w< 
unprepared  to  receive  any  children  into  their  family.     But  under  the  circumstanc 
tho  waifs  had  to  bo  received,  whether  convenient  or  not.    Other  girls,  finding  ths* 
2  had  actually  been  received,  also  came  and  refused  to  be  driven  away,  and  son  " 
weeks  later  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  commanding  tho  U.  S.  S.  Bear,  brought  down  6  orpin 
girls  from  tho  Seal  Islands.    Thus  the  school  has  grown  and  grown  until  26  gir 
have  been  received. 

The  character  and  efficiency  of  the  school  can  bo  judged  by  tho  following  lettecr 
received  by  the  general  agent  from  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy: 

Revenue  Marine  Steamer  Bear, 
Port  of  Unalaska,  Alaska,  Novembers,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:   I  liavo  brought  G  girls  from  tho  Seal  Islands  to  tho  Jesse  Leo  School;  two  years  ago 
brought  down  a  like  number.    I  urn  constrained  by  this  part  I  have  had  in  providing  scholars  for  th 
school  to  giro  you  my  views  of  its  character  and  accomplishments,  with  the  hope  that  they  exci 
interest  in  its  behalf  among  its  founders  and  supporters. 

In  all  my  experience  in  the  country  I  have  seen  nothing  that  has  rendered  so  much  good  to  tb< 
people.    From  its  situation,  it  has  tributary  to  it  this  whole  western  end  of  the  Territory  wheru 
there  aro  numbers  of  children  and  poor  waifs,  many  tho  offspring  of  white  fathers,  growing  up  with- 
out the  care  of  homes  or  tho  education  aud  training  of  Christian  parents. 

Trof.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  labored  zealously  and  well  to  teach  the  scholars  the  noccssities  an 
requirements  of  decent  living,  and  havo  trained  them  to  become  good  housekeepers  and  proper  wive, 
and  mothers.    But  they  are  cramped  by  tho  means  and  accomodations  at  hand.    Tho  school  is  already 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  can  not  take  many  whom  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  give  its  pro- 
tection, and  who  could  be  received  with  a  suitable  building  and  support. 

1  am  sure  tho  ladies  of  tho  Methodist  society,  could  they  understand  the  conditions  and  field  of  the 
school  and  how  well  it  is  conducted,  would  become  interested  in  its  behalf  and  provide  it  with  better 
facilities  with  which  to  continue  and  enlarge  its  work  for  tho  elevation  of  these  poor,  neglected  mem- 
bers of  their  sex. 

1  can  not  bo  accused  of  bias,  for  I  am  of  an  entirely  different  religious  belief.    Prof,  and  Mrs.  Tack 
know  nothing  of  my  writing.    I  am  prompted  by  my  interest  in  tho  country  and  the  improvement  of 
its  people,  and  can  not  remain  blind  to  good  to  humanity  by  whomever  performed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  A.  Hkalt, 
Captain  V.  S.  Revenue  Marine. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sitka  contract  school. — Presbyterian.  In  the  sping  of  1885,35  picked  young  men, 
between  tho  ages  of  16  and  25  years,  wero  taken  from  Mr.  Duncan's  colony  at  Met- 
lakahtla  into  tho  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka.  After  a  period  of  four  years 
22  havo  left  the  school.  Out  of  tho  35,  iu  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  th« 
schoolroom,  21  havo  learned  to  speak  and  read  the  English  language;  21  have 
become  good  musicians  and  singers;  5  havo  learned  to  play  on  the  cabinet  organ;  9 
have. become  members  of  tho  school  brass  band;  13  of  the  35  wero  tobacco  chewers 
and  smokers  beforo  entering  school,  but  after  entering  tho  school  none  of  the  others 
learned  the  habit;  7  learned  tho  shoemaker's  trade;  8  became  carpenters;  4,  black- 
smiths; 2,  coopers;  2,  steamboat  engineers;  4,  house  painters;  1,  printer;  1,  pho- 
tographer; G  had  a  training  in  a  sawmill;  and  3  became  tailors. 

Metlakahila  contract  school. — This  model  settlement  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Mr.  William  Duncan,  tho  veteran  missionary,  continues  to  llourish.  There  are  now 
about  100  ueat  frame  houses  iu  tho  village;  the  output  of  the  salmon  cannery  last 
season  was  about  6,000  cases;  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  its  capacity  to  at  least 
20,000  cases.  The  other  principal  industries  aro  a  saw  and  planing  mill  which  fur- 
nish all  tho  lumber  needed  iu  tho  vicinity.  Of  Mctlakahtia  one  of  the  tourists 
writes : 

"Mctlakahtia  is  truly  the  full  realization  of  the  missionaries'  dream  of  aboriginal 
restoration.  Tho  church  is  architecturally  pretentious  and  can  seat  1,200  persons. 
It  has  a  belfry  and  spire,  vestibule,  gallery  across  the  front,  groined  arches  and  pul- 
pit carved  by  hand,  organ  and  choir,  Brussels  carpet  in  tho  aisles,  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  all  tho  appointments  and  embellishments  of  a  first-class  sanctuary ;  and 
it  is  wholly  native  handiwork.  The  dwelling  houses  aro  neat  and  attractive.  They 
havo  inclosed  flower  gardens  and  macadamized  sidewalks  10  feet  wide  along  the 
entire  street.  The  women  weave  cloth  for  garments,  aud  the  jicoplo  dress  tastefully 
in  modern  garb." 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


KADIAK   MSTliKT. 


Kadiak. — C.  C.  Solter,  teacher;  enrollment,  G9;  population,  Russian  Creoles.  Mr. 
Soltcr  'writes:  "  I  opened  school  on  the  8th  of  September.  The  number  enrolled  the 
first  day  was  27.  The  appearance  of  the  children  impressed  me  favorably.  All 
camo  neatly  dressed  and  clean;  their  faces  showed  signs  of  intelligence  and  they 
very  soon  showed  their  desiro  to  learn.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  anxious  to  be  on 
time  in  the  morning,  and  some  frequently  went  without  their  breakfast  rather  than 
be  tardy.  On  the  whole  the  school  has  made  as  rapid  progress  as  could  be  expected. 
All  that  were  regular  in  attendance  have  done  well,  while  some  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  deportment  of  my  pupils  has  been  such  as  to  deserve  commenda- 
tion. J  have  never  seen  a  class  of  better  behaved  children  than  I  have  in  my  school, 
frnd  consequently  the  government  of  tho  same  has  not  beou  a  very  difficult  task. 
We  bad  an  entertainment  at  tho  close  of  school,  which  was  quite  a  success.  The 
Visitors  enjoyed  the  exercises  very  much,  especially  the  singing,  and  were  loud  in 
their  praises.  The  children  take  tho  greatest  delight  in  singing,  and  as  I  have 
?*curecl  the  use  of  an  organ  for  next  winter,  a  lively  tunc  is  expected.  I  am  study- 
^g  th©  Russian  language  and  shall  soon  bo  able  to  couvcrso  with  tho  parents  in 
their  own  tongue." 

Afog wait.—  Mrs.  C.  M.  Colwell,  teacher;  enrollment,  35;  population,  RnsBian 
treoloa.  The  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  during  the  early  part  of  tho  year  inter- 
[Jred  greatly  with  tho  attendance  upon  school.  There  is  a  ^reat  deal  of  poverty  in 
•to*  cliHtrict  in  which  Afognak  is  situated,  and  tho  teacher  in  the  kindness  of  her 
Heart  frequently  supplied  her  pupils  with  material  as  well  as  intellectual  food.  She 
wr*tea  that  here,  as  in  all  tho  other  schools  in  Alaska,  tho  children  aro  bright  and 
•nxious  to  learn. 

k*»^a.— Qm  r  McKinney,  teacher;  enrollment,  33;  population,  Russian  Creoles. 
*r*  .McKinney  writes :  4*  I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
^U^i3ft  ano*  *}y  *  c  iu^eres*  thev  took  in  their  studies  after  I  had  started  them  in  their 
worlc,  n  took  me  some  time  to  get  them  to  talk  to  me  or  even  to  speak  English  at 
■!*»  although  1  knew  that  some  of  them  could  speak  English  quite  well.  I  overcame 
JS1®  ^*y  degrees,  however,  and  then  forbade  them  to  speak  either  in  Russian  or  Aleut. 
lne  r^juit  of  this  is  that  they  now  talk  to  each  other  in  English  instead  of  Russian. 
y  liavc  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  I  expected." 

SITKA    IUSTKICT. 


i:,J|   '*   away  irom  me  town  uunng  mo  year,  tne  numoer  or  pupils  enrolled  was 
tlio        *y  smaller  than  during  the  previous  year.     However,  the  seating  capacity  of 
.      Present  school  house  is  severely  taxed,  but  the  narrow  limits  of  tho  Congres- 
Bl  J1^  appropriation  made  it  impossible  to  erect  a  larger  building. 
-.    *4|*e«tt  A"o.  2, — Mrs.  W.  S.  Adams,  teacher;  enrollment,  75;  population,  Thlingets. 
J£l?*  Adams  is  enthusiastic  in  her  commendation  of  the  aptitudo  of  the  native  chil- 
is?*1*.    She  writes:  "  The  year  has  been  a  profitable  one,  and  tho  influence  of  educa- 
i!a^  **  plainly  discernible  in  the  intelligent  faces  of  tho  littlo  brown  children.     We 
ixave  n  special  day  set  apart  for  visitors,  and  tlioso  who  como  express  surprise-  and 
•JJ^iration  at  the  intelligence  displayed  by  our  pupils.    The  children  have  formed 
t^eni8eive8  iuto  a  society,  elect  their  own  officers,  conduct  their  own  meetings,  and 
r\*  in  a  manner  that  astonishes  people  who  visit  the  school.'' 

i*<>*igia8  No.  1. — Mrs.  A.  M.  Clark,  teacher;  enrollment,  25;  population,  American. 

'J.  ne  Tread  well  gold  mine,  the  largest  gold  mine  in  Alaska,  is  situated  upon  Douglas 

Vjlantf,  and  this  school  is  attended  by  tho  children  of  tho  miners  employed  there. 

J**8.  Clark  displayed  great  energy  in  interesting  aud  advancing  the  pupils  under 

DC  care.    During  the  year  a  literary  entertainment  was  held,  the  proceeds  of  which 

^ere  used  in  purchasing  an  organ  for  tho  use  of  the  school. 

l)oug1a$  No.  2. — Miss  Millie  Mohler,  teacher ;  enrollment,  2-1 ;  population,  Thlingets. 
Toe  majority  of  the  children  in  regular  attendance  upon  this  school  aro  inmates  of 
the  home  maintained  upon  Douglas  Island  by  tho  Friends'  Mission.  Miss  Mohler 
writes:  "In  addition  to  other  studies  I  havo  taught  sewing  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 
They  pieced  and  quilted  a  patchwork  quilt  that  would  havo  done  credit  to  our 
grandmothers,  besides  mending  clothes  and  working  in  letters  and  cardboard." 

Killisnoo. — E.  M.  Calvin,  teacher;  enrollment,  33;  population,  Thlingets  and 
Russian  Creoles. 

Sitka  No.  1. — Miss  Cassia  Pat  ton,  teacher;  enrollment,  59;  population,  Americans 
and  Russian  Creoles.  This  school  is  attended  by  tho  children  of  tho  Government 
officials  at  Sitka,  and  the  teacher  being  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  efficient  in 
the  Territory,  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  Alaska. 
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Sitka  No.  2. — Mrs.  Lena  Vandorbilt,  teacher ;  enrollment,  54 ;  population,  Thiiofi?6**: 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  irregularity  in  attendance  was  the  gre^kf* 
drawback  to  progress.    The  Thliugets  are  a  sociable  people.    During  the  sprinfiT  J||J 
natives  visit  their  friends  in  the  neighboring  settlements,  and  at  that  seasoi*  _ yr. 
beautiful  waters  of  the  magnificent  fjords  are  covered  with  canoes  carrying  ^r'x0\mL 
villages  of  natives — men,  women,  and  children,  on  social  pleasures  bent.    Lat^r  *JJ 
the  season  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions  are  in  order.    Carelessness  as  to  P11?!!^* 
attendance  is  also  a  great  discouragement  to  the  teacher.     Mrs.  Vanderbilt  wri  *^pd 
"  While  many  of  the  natives  have  clocks  in  their  houses,  few  of  them  are  ever  wc*^g^e. 
up,  and  when  they  are  a  very  small  number  keep  anything  like  the  correct  t^^j^t- 
Tho  increase  in  attendance  during  the  winter  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  e^^    -to 
tions  of  the  local  school  committee,  who  visited  the  native  villages  from  tinw^ 
time  in  the  interests  of  the  schools.  <^^*t 

"The  natural  intelligence  of  the  native  children,  the  general  interest  they  *&  ^      °* 
while  in  school,  and  the  advancement  many  of  them  have  made  are  all  matten^^i^^ 
encouragement  to  the  teacher.     Some  have  advanced  far  enough  to  appreciate  ^^^£2*r 
value  of  their  studies,  and  I  expect  that  gradually  the  influence  of  their  advan  , 

ment  upon  the  other  children  who  do  not  attend  school  will  bo  very  beneficial.      ^^<^^l 

"I  desire  to  note  the  uniformly  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while  in  the  BchC"^^"-^1 
room.     They  seldom  require  reproof  or  correction;  they  are  generally  attentive  a 
give  uio  no  troublo  whatever." 

IVrangell. — Miss  E.  Tolman,  teacher;  enrollment,  49;  population,  Thlingets.   Mi 
Tolman  writes:  "When  I  entered  upou  my  duties  my  hopes  for  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  class  before  me  were  not  very  bright.    Perhaps  it  was  because  I  reall 
the  extent  of  the  undertaking  that  tho  results  of  my  efforts  have  surpassed 
brightest  expectations.    Be  that  as  it  may,  my  opinion  of  the  brain  power  of 
natives  of  Alaska  has  materially  changed  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  if 
Those  of  my  class  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  how  to  study  havo  dono  remarkably 
well.     Not  only  have  they  dono  well  in  their  regular  lessons  from  books,  but  the^, 
manifest  great  interest  in  various  subjects  that  I  introduce  as  a  change." 

Jackson.—  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Gould,  teacher;    enrollment,   100;   population,  Hydah- 
This  school  is  the  most  isolated  in  southeast  Alaska.    During  the  seven  years  of  it! 
existence  it  has  been  under  tho  charge  of  Mrs.  McLeod,  who  thoroughly  understand! 
the  dispositions  of  the  natives,  and  she  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  training 
and  elevating  the  younger  natives  at  Jackson. 

Haines.  —Rev.  W.  W.  Warne,  teacher ;  enrollment,  89 ;  population,  Thlingets.  Mr.  — 
Warne  writes:  *' The  school  has  mado  better  progress  than  I  could  have  expected. 
Indeed,  I  feel  quite  delighted  with  some  of  the  results.  Some  of  mv  scholars  have 
certainly  made  excellent  progress.  Those  who  commenced  last  fall  did  not  know  the 
alphabet,  and  by  the  end  of  tho  term  were  well  along  in  the  second  reader.  Every- 
body 6eems  friendly  and  glad  to  havo  the  school/' 

MISSION'   SCHOOLS   OF  THE   CHURCH    OK   ENGLAND. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Canham,  who  for  the  past  year  kept  a  good  school  at  the  month  of  the 
Tanana,  has  this  fall  removed  several  hundred  miles  up  the  river  to  Fort  Selkirk, 
where  he  intends  opening  a  new  school. 

Tho  school  at  Buxton  will  probably  be  conducted  by  Bishop  Bompas,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Toty. 

Thk  Killing  of  Charles  If.  Edwards  and  the  Outrage  upon  J.  E.  Connett. 

In  August,  1891,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  and  a  school  established  at  Rake  vil- 
lage, an  isolated  settlement  on  Kupreanoff  Island,  about  100  miles  south  of  Douglas 
Island,  in  a  wild  region  quite  beyond  the  influences  of  civilization.  The  school  was 
given  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Edwards,  who  had  been  very  successful  as  teacher 
of  the  native  school  at  Douglas.  In  his  new  field  he  was  50  miles  from  the  nearest 
white  man.  Among  tho  supplies  furnished  to  Mr.  Edwards  were  an  organ  and  a 
stereopticon,  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  the  natives.  In  a  short  time  the 
small  schoolhouse  was  tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  it  became  necessary  tc 
divide  the  school  into  three  sections.  In  the  morning  the  small  children  came  and 
kindergarten  work  occupied  their  attention;  in  the  afternoon  reading  and  writing 
were  taught  to  the  young  people,  and  in  the  evening  a  session  was  hold  at  which  no 
books  were  used,  tho  efforts  of  the  teacher  being  directed  to  giving  his  pupils  prac- 
tice in  conversing  in  English. 

It  was  not  long  before  troubles  came.  Whisky  found  its  way  into  the  village.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Edwards  writes: 

"  Yes;  I  am  lonely.  Not  a  white  face  havo  I  seen  since  our  steamer  left  us.  Two 
nights  ago  a  canoe  brought  in  quite  an  amount  of  whisky.  One  chief  and  all  his 
retinue  were  gloriously  drunk.     All  night  long  they  kept  up  an  infernal  hammering 
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.»  Indian  drum,  and  tho  maudlin  voices  of  men.  and  women  mingled  in  savage 

I  conld  not  sleep.    Next  morning  I  went  around  to  see  what  was  tho  matter, 

and.   ench  a  sight  as  met  my  eyes!     Half  undo  human  beings  in  all  attitudes,  their 

^^ ing,  intoxicated  eyes  reminding  one  of  au  insane  asylum.    Tho  only  thing  you 

do  with  a  drunken  man  is  to  let  him  sober  up.     No  impression  made  upon  him  is 
last:  ing.    So  1  let  them  finish  their  revel,  as  they  could  get  no  drunker.     Sinco  they 
.V€3  sobered  up  they  are  ashamed  to  speak  to  me.     I  am  becoming  an  ultra  whisky 
^«sr." 

*Yze  account  of  the  final  tragedy  and  subsequent  occurrences  is  best  given  in  the 
rclsof  tho  examiner  who,  under  instructions  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  inves- 
am.tcd  the  matter: 

*  Toward  the  evening  of  January  10,  1892,  a  sloop  with  Malcolm  Campbell  and 
ry  Elliott  on  board  camo  into  tho  harbor  about  3  miles  from  tho  Indian  village, 
.cX  commenced,  tradiug  whisky  to  the  Indians.  What  Mr.  Edwards  knew  concern- 
"Chis  illicit  traffic  wTe  shall  never  know;  suffice  it  to  say  that  an  Indian  named 
_  .sinish  purchased  $5.50  of  whisky  from  them,  which,  when  Mr.  Edwards  found  out, 
**^_  poured  into  the  bay.  They  offered  his  interpreter,  Jimmio  Coflin,  whisky  to 
cix*  I  **  k,  but  he  refused.  They  gaveTah  a  boo  whisky  to  drink  and  ho  drank  it.  They 
gavo  whisky  to  tho  six  or  eight  Indians  who  went  in  advance  of  Mr.  Edwards'  party 
»-Xid  went  into  the  cabin  of  tho  sloop.  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  frequently  annoyed 
^*y  "tho  results  of  tho  sale  of  liquor  to  tho  Indians,  and  his  own  lifo  had  many  times 
^*^^xi  jeopardized.  lie  therefore  resolved  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  convince  him- 
*ell"  that  tho  parties  then  in  tho  harbor  with  the  sloop  were  violating  the  laws  of  tho 
*^xa«l,  and  if  tney  were  that  ho  would  exercise  his  right  as  a  citizen  and  his  duty 
D»«"l  cr  tho  laws  of  Oregon  to  arrest  them  and  take  them  forthwith  with  all  speed  to 

•^"x-angel  and  there  deliver  them  up  to  tho  authorities.     For  this  purpose  he  callod 

------  -      -  -  -     -    -  -  tui 


looting  of  the  Kake  Indians  at  tho  school  house;  ho  informed  them  of  the  objects 
"fclio  meeting.  After  opening  tho  meeting  with  a  song  ho  requested  It  volunteers 
assist  him  in  finding  out  whether  these  men  on  tho  sloop  were  actually  violating 
J**^  law  or  not,  and,  if  they  were,  to  go  prepared  to  arrest  them  and  start  immediately 
j*?  'VV'rangel — not  armed  to  tho  teeth  nor  with  handcuffs — but  with  small  cords  in 
*-*  m»  pockets,  to  bind  them  safely  and  conduct  them  thither. 

»    .  **  -A  canoe  with  the  larger  number  of  tho  volunteers  proceeded  to  the  sloop  under 
m**  directions  to  find  out  what  was  being  done  on  board,  and  ho  followed  himself  in 


-»    •*V«iller  canoe  with  tho  rest  of  tho  volunteers.     When  ho  arrived  at  tho  sloop  tho 

^^cljan8  Wuo  }iaj  preceded  him  wero  engaged  in  drinking  whisky  furnished  by  tho 

^     ^VP^nts  of  tho  sloop.     Mr.  Edwards  was  particular  to  see  for  himself  that  tho 

^jV"fcns  were  drinking.     Ho  was  particular  to  know  that  it  was  whisky  they  wero 

^x^111  Icing.    Then  he  gave  orders  to  bind  tho  two  men.    Tho  cabin  was  small,  and  with 

^.-|  ?  t^vomen  and  tho  six  or  more  Indians  in  it  there  was  not  much  chance  to  do  any- 

"tK1X1S-     The  Indians  informed  him  that  tho  men  wero  getting  tho  advantage  of  them 

^t etl  **°  liad  thoso  Indians  on  tho  outside  who  could  not  get  in  tear  tho  roof  off  tho 

^e  J^ibin,  and  ho  threw  down  tho  ropes  ho  had  with  him  to  bind  them.     This  hav- 

r  ^  *>c«?n  done  ho  oegan  to  clear  the  sloop  for  sailing.     Ho  had  tho  anchor  raised  and 

0S\ ^^asted  all  the  Indians  to  leave  the  sloop  and  return  to  tho  village,  leaving  him 

th   ^  5»nd  two  Indians  to  man  the  sloop,     lie  had  tho  Indians  tako  on  shore  with 

]Hjei1*  n  revolver  and  a  rifle,  presuming  no  doubt  that  they  wero  all  tho  lireaTms  on 

fiel*?*^*     These  ho  ordered  to  bo  placed  in  the  schoolhouse.     Tho  Indians  also  took  a 

g]^*~glas3  and  tho  keg,  which  was  partially  filled  with  whisky.     When  alone  on  the 

0j^?P  "with  theso  two  Indians  and  tho  two  desperate  smugglers  ho  had  uot  counted 

oivi    **  possibility  of  any  more  firearms  being  on  board,  but  Malcolm  Campbell,  tho 

l^cl  ****  of  tho  sloop,  managed  to  get  his  left  hand  loose,  reached  under  tho  foot  of  tho 

m  *  ^*}d  got  a  revolver,  and  shot  at  Mr.  Edwards  three  several  times,  mortally  wound- 

ra^    |**ni,   and  immediately  thereafter  shot  tho  other   two  Indians,  one  with  tho 

Th«?    ^~cr,  so  that  ho  jumped  into  the  water  and  never  afterward  was  seen  or  heard  of. 

ne  ^/^her  while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming  was  shot  at  with  his  rille  and 

0t^      ^s  never  more  seen  or  heard  of.     Campbell's  associato  on  tho  sloop,  Emery  Elli- 

an«\  lT»anaged  to  get  his  hands  looso  and  cut  tho  cords  which  bound  Campbell's  feet, 

TV*-*  *  lius  both  were  liberated.     They  then  proceeded  to  get  away  from  the  place. 

Ww?"    found  the  anchor  already  up,  and  they  said  that  they  attempted  t<>  mako 

^l^^^gel  with  the  wounded  man,  but  they  said  tho  winds  wero  contrary.     They  next 

tea    i  to  mako  Juneau,  but  met  with  ahead  wind  and  could  not.     They,  however, 

^ *'**ed  a  point  near  Point  Gardner.     After  this  they  sailed  for  Killisuoo  and  were 

a*v«vt^    mc*  ^  ^an  Campbell,  a  retail  liquor  dealer  of  Douglas  City,   who   with 

f^5*uer  party  started  out  of  Douglas  in  another  sloop  hunting  for  them,  fearing  from 

Jii   r  ?onff  absence  that  +hoy  had  met  with  an  accident  or  been  captured.     Here 

^vu***ie  Maine  saw  tho  wounded  man,  Mr.  Edwards,  all  but  unconscious,  he  being 

5?  *>uly  known  white  man,  other  than  Campbell  and  Elliott,  who  saw  Mr.  Edwards 

J^Y^  and  conscious,  or  partially  so,  after  receiving  his  wound.     Hero  he  was  fur- 

lu*«ed  with,  the  only  food  he  obtained  since  receiving  tho  wounds  three  days  before, 
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inimio  Blaim  wai  never  called  upon  to  testify  in  any 
i  inquest. 

"  The  object  of  thoir  devious  sail  ins  was  accomplished.  Tbo  victim  was  uncon- 
scious, no  ante-mortem  statement  could  be  cot  from  him ;  dead  men,  or  unconscious 
men,  toll  no  talcs.  They  arrived  at  Sitka  about  thirty -six  hours  after  the  infliction 
of  tlio  wounds,  and  tbo  victim  died  about  ten  hours  thereafter. 

"A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  over  the  remains,  but  tlio  only  testimony  produced 
before  tho  jury  was  that  of  tho  physicians  as  to  tlio  caiuo  of  his  death,  tlio  clerk  of 
tbo  court  as  to  tho  identity  of  the  remains,  and  tho  testimony  of  the  self-confessed 
murderer  and  his  accomplice  n.i  to  the  manner  of  his  receiving  the  wounds  which 
caused  his  death.  Tho  jury,  in  writing,  naked  for  further  testimony,  hut  none  was 
furnished;  they  ash  for  instructions,  but  they  aro  informed  by  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner, ex  officio  coroner,  that  instructions  aro  useless ;  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
piracy— piracy  on  tlio  high  Bean.  And,  of  course,  Malcolm  Campbell  is  justified  in 
tho  deed." 

Subsequently,  Malcolm  Campbell  and  Emery  Elliott  wero  convicted  of  giving 
liquor  to  Indians  and  wero  fined  $10  each,  in  satisfaction  of  which  Malcolm  Camp- 
bell served  in  jail  six  days  and  paid  $28,  aud  Emery  Elliott  was  confined  in  jail  ten 
days  and  paid  $20. 

Campbell  iy.ih  also  hold  Tor  manslaughter  hi  tho  sum  of  $1,000,  but  his  case  when 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  at  Junenu  was  ignored  by  them. 

l'"or  writing  a  statement  of  tho  whole  affair,  Dr.  James  E.  Counott,  of  tho  Friends' 
mission  at  Douglas,  was  waited  upon  by  n  baud  of  masked  outlaws,  called  out  of 
bed  at  about  midnight  on  April  24,  upon  tbo  pretext  that  a  miner  bad  been  badly 
injured  nud  needed  surgical  attendance,  and  deliberately  tarred  and  feathered. 

As  soon  ns  tho  miners  at  tlio  Tread  well  mines,  Douglas  City,  heard  how  Dr.  Con- 
nett  had  been  outraged,  they  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  raise  $500  to  assist  in 
bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  tlic  crime.  However,  no  efforts  were  ma.'e 
by  tho  officials  to  ferret  out  tbo  matter. 
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Taiilk  ?».— Highest  enrollment,  1S85-1S9*. 


Public  school*. 


A  fognak 

Douulan  City— 

No.l 

No.2 

Fort  Wrangel . 

Hniuen 

Jackson 

Juneau — 

No.l 

No.  2 

Kadiak 

Karluk 

Killianoo 

Klawack 
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Unga 

Kake 
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Point  Harrow 
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Unalaska 

Point  Hope 

Capo Vancouver  
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Yakutat 
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33 
61 
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50 
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164 
30 
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51 
44 
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38 
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04 
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35 

23 
24 
43 

89 

106 

26 
75 
09 


50 

54 

33 
60 


157 
34 
28 

20 
73 

31 
154 

in 

33 

168 

35 

78 
20 
73 

57 


Taiii.k  I. — Amount*  vontributed  by  the  churchnt  and  (lorcrnment  to  thv  contract  school*. 


Pupil*. 
18'Jl  -02. 


Kxi>eii<U»<l  by  Government. 


Expended  by  *ocit-ties, 
1891-92.  (a) 


Contract  Hchool.s. 


'  Board- 
er*. 


I>av.  1S^7--S3.    lMS-'Mt.   1*89 -'00.    lS'.K)  -'91..  1891 -'92. 


Name. 


Amount 


Anvik 


31 


Point  Hope 78  ! 

Metlakahtla '  7  |  147  i 

Bethel !        34  , 

Carmel I        18       10  I 

lloonah !  17L 

Sitka  industrial  I       157    

School. 

Point  Harrow  . . . : 33 

1'nalaska 18  [  17  i 

Nnlato ' 2«» 

KoHoritlsky 62  |  11 

( "aiM-  Vancouver. 20 

Cain*   Prince  of; 1*W 

Wale*. 


I'ualaklik 


47 


25 


$500 

(M       i 

(M 
5i»0  ' 
300  ■ 

(6)       ' 

&) 

<M 
(fc) 

[b)      ■ 
ih)      I 
[b, 
(b) 

(b)        i 


I 


♦1,000  $1,000 

[b)  1.000 

2.500  3,000 

l,0iK)  1.000 

1,000  1,000 

(b)  (b) 

12,500  1*,000 


1  $1,000 
,  2, 000 
3.000 


i 


I  $1,000) 

i    2,000* 
2.500 


I 


(&) 
(b) 
(b) 

<*) 
ib) 


1.000 
1.200 
1,500$ 
1.500  3  , 
(6)       I 
1,000    I 

(*)       ' 


Epi*eopal $1, 187. 61 

Independent .  .5, 000. 00 

\\Z    !    1,™1    Moravian 6-M3.37 

200     '     2  000  I  I 

15,  Soo   ,  n! ooo  { |  Preilhy teplmn  . '31t  724. « 

i 

Methodist 1. 953. 53 

Catholic 10,300.00 

Conjjrego-  |  4,107.65 
tioual.  ■ 

Swedish-Evan-]  7.325.00 
gelieal.  • 


2. 000  2, 000 

2. 000  i  2, 000 

(b)  ■  1,000* 

2. 000  I  2. 000 


(b) 


1,000 


ii  Amount*  expended  hy  missionary  awsoci.itiona,  in  addition  to  Hiih*idioMreeeiv«»d  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

6  No  school  or  no  mihsidy. 
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Appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska. 

First  grant  to  establish  schools,  1 884 $25, 000 

Annual  grants,  school  year— 

lSSe-^ 15,000 

1887  -'88 25,000 

1888-89 40,000 

1889- *90 50,000 

1690-*91 50.000 

1691-*92 50,000 


PKR80XXEL,    SaLAUIF.S,  KTC. 

Geueral  agent  of  cdacation  for  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alaska,  $1,200 ;  assist- 
it  agent  of  education  for  Alaska,  William  Hamilton,  Pennsylvania,  $1,200;  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  southeastern  district,  James  Sheakley,  Pennsylvania, $480. 
l>uring  the  past  tliree  years  the  schools  in  southeastern  Alaska  have  been  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Hon.  James  Sheakiey,  to  whose  judicious  oversight  their 
success  has  largely  been  due.  Mr.  Sheakiey,  having  decided  to  return  to  the  States, 
resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  southeastern  district,  and 
was  sneceedod  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kelly,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Train- 
ing School  at  Sitka.    Mr.  Kelly  entered  upon  his  duties  on  May  1, 1892. 


AI>VISOUY    I»OAKl>. 


Hon.  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  governor  of  Alaska,  Vermont,  $200;  Hon.  John  S.  Hugboe, 
U.  S.  district  judge,  California,  $200. 

LOCAL   SCHOOL   COMMITTKKS    ( WITHOUT  8ALAKY). 

Sitka,  Edward  do  Groff,  N.  K.  Pockinpangh,  John  G.  Brady;  Jnuean,  Karl  Koohler, 
John  G.  Heid, Eugene  S.Willard;  Douglas,  P.H.Fox,  G.  E.  Shotter,  8.  R.  Moon; 
Wrangel,  Thomas  A.  Willson,  Rufus  Sylvester,  W.  G.  Thomas ;  Jackson,  J.  W.  Yonng, 
W.  D.  McLeod,  G.  Loomis  Gould ;  Metlakahtla,  \V.  Duncan,  1).  J.  Loask ;  Kadiak, 
N.  Kashevaroff,  F.  Sargent;  Unga,  N.  Guttridge,  M.  Dowd;  Unalaska,  N.  S.  Reesoff, 
N.  B.  Anthony. 

Teachers  of  public  school**. 


Name. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  A  damn.. 

K.M.  Calvin 

Mrs-  A.  M.  Clark  .... 
Mrs  -C.  M.  Col  well. . . 

C.  H.-Ed  wards 

If.  Fsodorff 

Miss  M.  Mohler 

O.  K.  McKinney 

Mrs.  C.  G.  McLeod  . . 

Miss  C.  Fatten 

Miss  L.  O.  Reichling 

C.C  Solter 

Miss  E.  Tolroan 

Mrs.L.Vanderbilt.. 

W.  W.Warne 

H.C.  Wilson 


State. 


Alaska 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Alaska 

Kansas 

California 

Kansas 

Pennsylvania.. 
"West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. . 
California 


"Washington. 
Oregon  . 


do 

New  Jersey 
Ohio 


School. 


Jnnoau,  No.  2  . 

Kiilisono 

Douglas,  No.  2 

Afognat 

Kako 

Karlnk 

Douglas,  No.  2 

Unga, 

Jackson  

Sitka,  No.  1  . . . 
Juneau,  No.  1  . 

Kadiak 

A\rrang«-1 

Sitka,  No.  2... 

Haines 

Klawack 


Salary. 


$720 
900 
720 
720 
900 
900 
720 

1,000 
720" 
900 
720 

1,000 
720 
720 
900 
720 


TEACHERS    AXI>   EMPLOYES    IX   CONTRACT    SCHOOLS. 

Anvik  (Episcopal). — Rev.  John  W.  Chapman,  Vermont;   Rev.  O.  Parker,  Oregon. 

Point  Hope  (Episcopal). — John  B.  Driggs,  M.  d.,  Delaware. 

Kosoriffsky  (Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  Paschal  Tosi,  Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Sister 
Mary  Joseph,  John  Burke,  John  Nagro,  Mrs.  Emma  ltandouin,  Sister  Mary  Paulina. 

Cape  Vancouver  (Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  Joseph  Treca,  Rev.  Paul  Muset,  Mr. 
Jobn  Rosati. 

Nulato  (Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  Robant,  Rev.  Ragaru. 

Bethel  (Moravian). — Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  Rev.  Ernst  I,.  Weber,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Kilbuck,  Mrs.  £.  L.  Weber,  Miss  Lvdia  Lebus. 

Carmel  (Moravian).— Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolff,  Miss  Mary  Huber,  Miss 
Emma  Huber,  Rev,  J,  A.  Schoechert. 
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Capo  Prince  of  Wales  (Congregational). — Mr.  II.  R.  Thornton,  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana. 

Point  Barrow  (Presbyterian). — Mr.  Leander  M.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio. 

Sitka  (Presbyterian). — W.  A.  Kelly,  principal;  Kev.  E.  A.  Austin,  chaplain:  Mum 
Anna  R.  Kclscy,  matron  of  girls'  department;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  matron  of  boy** 
department;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Saxman,  assistant  matron  of  boys'  department;  Mrs.  M.  C. 
I)o  Vore,  teacher  of  schoolroom  No.  2;  Mrs.  Clarence  Thwing,  teacher  of  schoolroom 
No.  1;  Miss  Frances  Willard  (native),  primary  teacher;  Miss  Mate  Brady,  in  charge 
of  sewing  department;  Mrs.  Maggio  Simson,  in  charge  of  laundry  department;  Miss 


Canharn^ 


department;   Mr.  John  Gamble,  general  work;  Dr.  Clarence  Thwing,  physician; 
William  Wells  (native),  interpreter. 

Unalaska  (Methodist). — Mr.  John  A.  Tuck,  Mrs.  John  A.  Tuck,  and  Miss  LydiaF. 
Richardson. 

Metlakahtla. — Mr.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  James  F.  McKee,  Mrs.  James  F.  McKee. 

Unalalaklik  (Swedish  Evangelical). — Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson,  Augustus  Anderson. 
David  Johnson,  Miss  Hannah  Swcnson. 

Yakntat  (Swedish  Evangelical). — Rev.  Albert  Johnson,  Rev.  K.  J.  Henrickson,  Mt 
Anna  Carlson,  Selma  Peterson,  Agnes  Wallin. 

TEACH KRS    IN    PKIVATK    AND    CIU'RCll    SCHOOLS. 

Hoonah  (Presbyterian).— Rev.  John  W.  McFarland,  Mrs.  M.  D.  McFarland, 
eric  L.  Mooro  (native). 

Juneau  (Presbyterian). — Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  Miss  EI 
both  Matthews,  Miss  Margaret  Dunbar,  Rev.  S.  II.  King,  Mrs.  S.  II.  King. 

Juneau(Roman  Catholic). — Rev.  John  Althott',  Sister  Mary  Zeuo,  Sister  Mary  Pe 
Sister  Mary  Bouseconer. 

Jackson  (Presbyterian). — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  MissC.  A.  Raker,  Rev.  J.  Loo 
Gould,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gould. 

Douglas  (Friends).— Mr.  S.  R.  Moon,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon,  Mr.  E.  W.  Weesncr,  Mrs 
W.  Wcesner,  Mr.  C.  H.Edwards. 

St.  Paul  Island  (North  American  Commercial  Company). — Simeon  Milevcdoff. 

St.  George  Island  (North  American  Commercial  Company). — A.  L.  Noj-es,  M.  D. 

Nuklukahyet  Yukon  River  (Church  of  England). — Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Canhan 

Buxton,  Yukon  River  (Church  of  England). — Rt.  Rev.  Bompas. 

Rampart  House,  Yukon  River  (Church  of  England). — Rev.  C.  G.  Wallis. 

Supervision. 

In  accordance  with  your  instruct  ions,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  honorable  Se 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  Capt.  L.  G.  Shepard,  acting  chief  of  the  Revenue  Marii 
Division,  I  was  allowed  transportation  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear,  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  coi 
manding.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1892,  I  started  for  my  third  summer's  work  on  tl 
coast  of  Siberia  and  Arctic  Alaska.  Wo  reached  Unalaska  on  the  22dof  May,  whei 
I  found  the  school  in  a  flourishing  condition.  From  Unalaska  we  proceeded  to  tl 
Seal  Islands,  where  I  secured  tho  statistics  of  the  schools  kent  by  the  North  Amei 
ican  Commercial  Company,  a  statement  of  which  has  already  been  givon.  Fron^" 
the  Seal  Islands  we  went  to  St.  Matthew  Island,  where  the  captain  rescued  one  of  & 
party  of  three  who  had  been  left  on  tho  island  the  preceding  season  for  the  purpose-* 
of  hunting  polar  bear.  The  other  two  men  were  not  found,  and  are  supposed  \/^ 
have  been  drowned.  From  St.  Matthew  Island  the  ship  passed  directly  over  to  Cap«^ 
Navarin,  Siberia,  which  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  June.  It  was  the  intention  tc^- 
have  secured  a  load  of  reindeer  at  this  point,  but  the  surf  was  so  heavy  that  no  land^ 
ing  could  bo  made. 

From  Capo  Navarin  a  course  was  taken  to  the  settlement  on  tho  northwest  poinl^ 
of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  where  the  village  aud  schoolhouse  were  inspected.     Frorn^- 
St.  Lawrence  Island  we  attempted  again  to  make  the  coast  of  Asia  in  tho  neighbors- 
hood  of  Indian  Point,  but,  being  headed  oil"  by  the  great  fields  of  ice.  the  captain 
changed  his  course  and  attempted  to  make  King  Island,  in  doing  which  he  got  fast 
in  the  ice,  and  was  only  able  to  reach  the  mission  school  at  Capo  Prince  of  Wales. 
But,  after  being  kept  three  days  a  prisoner  in  the  ice,  the  captain  determined  to 
break  his  way  through.    The  shocks  received  made  the  ship  tremble  from  bow  to 
stern.     In  attempting  to  force  his  way  through  the  ice,  ho  broke  one  of  the  blades  of 
tho  propeller,  but  by  continuous  work  finally  reached  clear  water  to  the  eastward, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June  moored  the  ship  to  a  largo  field  of  ice  off  Kadiak  Island. 
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T"*8  "TOfl  the  village  that  last  September  wo  found  to  bo  in  a  starving  condition, 

J*t  the  food  so  generously  issued  by  Capt.  Hcaly  had  tided  them  over  until  the  seal 

??4th©  walrus  came  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  wo  found  them  in  good  condition. 

?*Uig  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fato  of  the  teacher  at  Capo  Prince  of  Wales,  an  effort 

?,**  made  to  reach  that  point  through  tlio  ice.    After  great  difficulty  in  ramming 

wj?,^ay  through  tbe  ice,  wo  came  on  the  morning  of  tho  16th  of  June  within  4 

^^s  of  the  place  where,  tho  ice  being  too  solid  for  further  progress,  the  captain 

**y  reluctantly  turned  and  made  for  Golovin  Hay,  where  it  bad  been  reported  that 

0,&e  miners  wero  out  of  provisions  and  in  a  starving  condition.     At  Golovin  Hay 

^UUuunication  was  opened  with  the  miners.     'While  waiting  for  the  party  to  get 

°a<ly  to  sail,  a  flying  trip  was  made  to  St.  Michael,  where  tho  teachers,  missionaries, 

*nd  traders  along  tbe  great  Yukon  River  were  waiting  for  the  annual  vessel  and 

f**Pplies  from  San  Francisco.     On  the  21st  of  June  the  miners  at  Golovin  Hay  were 

tQienon  board,  and  on  tbe  22d  taken  to  St.  Michael.     While  at  St.  Michael  I  had  an 

Opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  teachers  and  examining  some  of  the  pupils  of  the 

v«n'ou8  schools. 

y  Ho  annual  arrival  of  tbe  steamer  bringing  missionaries  and  traders  from  up  the 
1  "fron  Kiver  2,000  miles  is  the  great  event  of  tho  year  at  St.  Michael.     Tho  river 
J'caniex  Arctic  is  here  met  by  the  ocean  steamer  St.  Paul,  from  San  Francisco,  and 
*0|,a  ^veek  or  two  this  littlo  settlement,  cut  olV  from  the  world  eleven  months  in  tho 
**a1r»  is  a  scene  of  bustling  activity.     The  furs  of  all  northern  and  central  Alaska  aro 
pt bored  here  for  shipment  to  market,  and  the  provisions  and  trade  goods  of  civil- 
ization for  the  coming  year  are  brought  up  for  distribution  in  tho  interior.     It  is  a 
,,n,c!Ue>  gathering,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  now  takes  place  in  the  United  States. 
rortl  over  into  the  British  possessions,  Fort  Selkirk,  2,000  miles  or  more  up  tho  river, 
is  Dle<*  ^lr.  A.  Harper,  a  pioneer  trader,  who  has  been  20  years  in  the  country.    Business 
atr**  ^*ri8k  that  be  is  proposing  to  establish  a  brauch'storo  200  miles  farther  up  the 
e    *:air>,  which  will  bring  him  within  a  tew  hundred  miles  of  tbe  settlements  of  south- 
eo*      rx*  Alaska.     It  is  believed  that  a  mail  route  should  bo  established  across  tho 
w^n^ry  from  Juneau  to  the  mines  on  the  Yukon.    A  mail  not  exceeding  250  pounds 
t^  'Slit  could  lie  carried  for,  making  four  trips  a  year,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
YniP*0llncl  trip.    Tho  best  routo  is  over  tho  White  Puss,  which  comes  out  on  tho» 
Un    °*a  at  Windy  Arm  Lake.    There  is  timber  along  the  whole  routo.     Winter  on  the 
AA.?*"4**  Yukon  lasts  from  September  to  May.     Kev.  and  Mrs.  T.  II.  Canham,  of  Fort 

jau*s,  will  open  a  new  station  there  this  fall. 
tltVi  *^e  United  States  Postal  Guide  is  Mitchell  Post-Office,  Alaska.     I  do  not  believe 
tio       0,yer  100  of  tho  60,000,000  American  citizens,  if  asked,  could  designate  its  loca- 
«yj»  |*  *»ii  the  map.    It  is  1,400  miles  above  tho  mouth  ot'tbe  Yukon,  near  tho  junction 
trvr  °**ty  3IUq  Creek  with  the  Yukon  Kiver,  and  is  the  only  post-office  for  tho  coun- 
ty i**°r  *>000  miles  around.     The  postmaster  is  Mr.  L.  N.  (Jack)  McQneston,  tho 
Uik"i    r»  an°ther  pioneer  trader  of  twenty  years'  standing.    The  office  receives  a  chanco 
X~       from  theStatesoncoortwiccayear.     The  salary  amounts  to  from  $2  to  $3  per  year. 
t\t  s*  Arbiter  108  men  wintered  at  Forty-Mile  Creek,  which,  by  tho  way,  is  a  river'hun- 
Utwi       of  miles  long.     Mr.  McQueslon  raised  9  tons  of  turnips.     Barley  and  oats  grow 
«»    J1  *ipeu  well.     A  frost  on  the  7th  of  August,  1891,  killed  tho  potatoes.     Tho  placer 
X*o      tXliue3  in  tho  neighborhood  of  this  trading  post  yield  from  $75,000  to  $80,000 
«y»>    *"^  of  gold  dust  each  season.     It  would  be  money  well  expended  towards  tho  dovel- 
t***1^^  of  the  country  if  Congress  would  make  an  appropriation  for  opening  up  a 
*ni       *"rom  t^o  coast  at  Chilcat  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  and  give  tho  hardy 

^<*rs  a  more  frequent  mail. 

Yi  i5ar  tno  trading  station,  on  the  cast  sido  of  Forty-Milo  Creek  and  south  side  of  the 

*Til-  °n  River,  is  Buxton,  tho  location  of  St.  John's  Mission  of  tho  English  Church. 

to*1**  ltl^68i°T1  wa8  established  in  1888,  the  first  missionary  being  Kev.  J.  W.  Elliug- 

tc?"      *n  ^^0,  through  privations  and  hardships,  ho  becamo  insane,  and  in  1891  was 

^ Untried  to  his  friends  in  England.     His  station  will  be  occupied  by  Kight  Kov. 

H^paa,  Bishop  of  McKcnzio  River,  for  two  years  at  Fort  Adams. 
Ha  a?,Par*  House:  This  is  a  Church  of  England  Mission  and  a  Hudson  s  Bay  Com- 
v?uy'8  trading  station  on  tho  Porcupine  Kiver,  one  of  tho  tributaries  of  tho  Yukon. 
Ti  Wft8  established  in  1874.  During  the  international  boundary  survey,  by  Messrs. 
Uir? °r  nml  McGrath  in  1890-?91,  it  was  found  to  be  i>0  miles  within  the*  lines  of  tho 
Bited  States.  Consequently,  in  1891  tho  place  was  moved  20  miles  farther  up 
WCn-Ver  *°  ?c*  w*tn*n  Tno  British  jurisdiction.     In  the  summer  of  1891  Rev.  C.  C. 

jjuis  went  by  the  way  of  San  Francisco  to  England,  returning  this  season. 
Co  °r*  ^u^on  '•  The  °W  buildings  at  Fort  Yukon  have  been  taken  down  by  tbe  Alaska 

^JHercial  Company,  and  the  logs  cut  up  for  fuel  for  tho  steamer's  furnaces. 
g^x*****©  Upper  Yukon,  last  winter,  fish  gave  out  in  January,  and  tho  natives  sub-. 
flitiv    °n  ra"D**8,    ®n  *uo  Keokuk,  above  Nulato,  3  or  1  died  of  starvation.     Ono 
glJ®, subsisted  on  soup  made  from  an  old  bearskin. 

the  Cl     lne8,  M'88*0,1>  at  °^  *ort  Adams,  was  established  by  Kov.  T.  H.  Canham,  of 
^-^Ujrch  of  England,  in  1888.     Mrs.  Canham  was  the  first  white  woman  to  gto«& 
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the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  winter.    This  she  did  with- 
husband  on  snow-shoes  in  1888.    The  mission  is  4  miles  up  the  Yukon,  on  the  n^ 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Tonikokat  River  and  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tana 
In  1891  Rev.  J.  L.  Prevost  was  sent  to  this  station  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canham  remained  with  him  during" 
winter,  and  this  summer  removed  to  Buxton,  leaving  Mr.  Prevost  in  sole  chare  + 
the  station.    At  this  school,  the  greatest  attendance  was  67,  the  least  15,  and 
average  32.    During  the  wiutcr  of  1891-92  they  had  67  pupils  in  school;  ave^ 
daily  attendance,  23.    Thero  are  about  800  natives  in  Tanana  Valley ;  about  20C^ 
tho  Yukon,  between  Tanana  and  the  boundary ;  about  100  permanently  at  Fort  Ada* 
and  about  75  at  Tanana  Station. 

Tanana  Trading  Station :  This  station  is  8  miles  down  the  Yukon  River  front 
James'  Mission,  and  is  kept  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bet  ties.  This  station  is  tho  winter  h^ 
quarters  of  tho  miners  on  tho  Koy-u-Kuk  River. 

St.  Peter  (Haver's  Mission  (Roman  Catholic  Church)  is  on  the  northwest  banC- 
tho  Yukon  River,  at  tho  old  American  station,  about  2^  miles  above  the  mouth: 
tho  Nulato  River.  There  is  also  a  trading  station  hero,  kept  by  a  Creole,  H.  Kofe* 
ino,  who  lias  been  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  forty  years. 

Anvik  is  tho  scat  of  Christ  Church  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcl 
on  the  south  sido  of  Anvik  River  and  west  sido  of  tho  Yukon,  at  the  junction, 
was  established  in  1887  by  Rev.  Octavins  Parker  and  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman.  P 
Parker  retired  in  *889,  and  in  1890  Mr.  Marcus  O.  Cherry  was  sent  in  his  place.  B 
Cherry  returns  to  the  States  this  fall.  Tho  trading  station  is  in  charge  of  Deni 
Belkoff,  a  Sitka  creolo. 

Kozorifzky,  Holy  Cross  Mission  (Roman  Catholic  Church)  is  on  the  north  bank 
tho  Yukon,  directly  opposite  the  month  of  Shagcluk  Slough.  This  is  their  larg* 
establishment  in  the  Yukou  River  Valley,  a  school  of  80  boarders,  in  charge  of  t 
following  sisters  of  St.  Ann  (Mother  House  started  in  1850,  near  Montreal),  Motl 
Superior  Mary  Stephens,  Sisters  Mary  Zcphreua,  Mary  Prudence,  Mary  Joseph,  Ma 
Englebert,  and  Mary  Paulena.  Father  Tosi  in  1891  raised  40  bushels  of  potatoes  at  t 
station,  besides  turnips  (one  of  his  turnips  weighed  17  pounds  and  another  1 
pounds)  and  cabbages. 

Ikogmut,  Russo-Greck  Mission,  Rev.  Zacharias  N.  Belkoff,  priest. 

Eight  miles  up  tho  Yukon  River  from  Anfreiefiski  and  on  tho  Kon-e-Kova  Rivei 
miles  abovo  its  mouth,  is  a  trading  station  (north  side),  kept  by  Charles  Peterson. 

At  Kublik  (mouth  of  Yukon)  is  a  station  kept  by  a  Kamkoff  Creole. 

Unalacleet  is  a  Swedish  mission,  composed  of  Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson,  August  And< 
son,  David  Johnson,  and  Hannah  Swenson.  They  had  72  children  in  school  last  w 
ter,  with  an  average  attendanco  of  22.  They  also  have  a  dozen  or  more  boarde 
and  will  enlargo  their  buildings  this  season.  They  are  also  talking  of  a  station 
Goloviu  Bay. 

At  Unalacleet  is  a  living  house,  ono  and  one-half  stories  high,  25  by  22  feet.  T 
kitchen  is  25  by  20  feet.  The  schoolhouso  is  two  stories  high,  20  by  22  feet.  T 
workshop  is  25  by  20  feet.  There  are  a  bath  house  and  stables  and  several  st( 
houses.  Four  acres  of  ground  are  cleared  up,  upon  which  they  will  this  year  ra 
70  bushels  of  potatoes.     They  have  2  bulls,  2  cows,  and  3  goats. 

Father  Tosi,  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  selected  a  new  site  for  a  board ii 
school,  near  Kusilvak  Mountain,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Yukon  River.  He  repo 
1,500  natives  as  living  between  Cape  Vancouver  and  tho  month  of  the  Yukon. 

Having  transported  the  missionaries  to  St.  Michael  on  the  23d  of  June,  anotl 
start  was  niado  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  wo  anchoring  in  tho  port  of  Clarence 
Juno  25,  where  wo  met  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  tho  teacher  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wal 
Whilo  at  anchor  at  Capo  Princo  of  Wales,  the  steam  whaler  Newport  arrived  fr» 
San  Francisco,  having  on  board  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  and  Miss  Kittridge,  for  1 
mission  school  at  Capo  Princo  of  Wralos;  Mr.  McClellan,  a  carpenter,  for  tho  erecti 
of  additional  buildings  at  that  point;  Dr.  Beaupro,  for  tho  Mission  station  at  Po 
Barrow ;  also  Messrs.  Miner  Wr.  Bruce  and  Bruce  Gibson,  for  tho  Reindeer  Static 
On  tho  28th  of  June,  having  been  transferred  to  tho  steamer  Newport,  I  visited  i 
school  and  station  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

On  tho  29th  of  Jnuo  I  went  ashore  on  what  is  known  as  the  watering  station, 
tho  northeast  side  of  Port  Clarence  Bay,  and  selected  a  site  for  the  central  and  u 
reindeer  station.  A  piece  of  driftwood  had  been  set  in  the  ground,  with  an  emj 
barrel  at  its  base,  as  a  signal  for  ships.  Upon  this  trunk  of  a  tree  we  nailed  our  fli 
A  tent  was  borrowed  from  the  missionaries  at  Capo  Prince  of  Wales  and  another  v 
furnished  by  Capt.  Healey,  which  were  kept  on  the  spot  to  shelter  the  goods  a 
supplies  which  a  few  hours  afterward  were  landed  from  the  steamer  Newport.  P< 
Clarence,  which  was  known  as  Kaviayak  Bay,  was  explored  by  Capt.  Beechy, 
August,  1829,  and  was  named  after  the  British  King,  then  lhike  of  Clarence.  1 
inner  harbor  was  named  after  Lord  Grantlcy,  and  Points  Spencer  and  Jackson  af 
distinguished  officers  of  the  royal  navy.     Port  Spencer,  at  the  extremity  of  a  1< 
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saucl  Rpit  which  extends  some  10  miles  from  the  const,  forma  tho  southern  and  west* 
ern  side  of  the  harbor.    This  sand  spit  is  low  and  marshy,  with  numerous  lakes. 
Fronx  Point  Spencer  to  Point  Jackson,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
t»y .       The  northern  and  eastern  shore  of  tho  bay  rises  from  tho  sea  to  tho  mountains. 
Alori££  the  seashore  are  numerous  lagoons  ami  small  lakes  which,  in  their  season,  are 
covered  with  numerous  wild  fowl.     The  bay.  in  extent,  is  about  12  miles  from  east 
to  Westaud  14  miles  from  north  to  south.     At  the  extreme  eastern  end  two  narrow 
sancT  ©pits,  extending  from  the  northern  and  southern  shores,  inclose  an  inner  har- 
bor, called  Grantley  Harbor.    Tho  entrance  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  across.     It 
extends  about  9  miles  from  east  to  west  and  3  miles  from  north  to  south.     At  tho 
eastern  end  of  Grantley  Harbor  is  a  second  strait,  about  300  yards  wide,  which  con- 
nects with  n  third  body  of  water  or  inland  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Imourouk. 
Jpto    this  lake  empty  two  rivers,  tho  Aghce-ee-puk  and  Cov-vcc-arak.     Along  this 
line  of  water  courses  is  an  inland  road  to  Grantley  Bay  and  Norton  Sound.    To  the 
nortli  of  Grantley  Harbor  Mus-ik-a-charne  Peak  rises  to  a  height  of  1,600  feet.    At 
tho    licad  of  the  sand  spit  between  Port  Clarence  and  Grantley  Harbor  is  a  large 
^goon,  and  between  the  reindeer  station,  at  the  beach,  and  the  pass  through  the 
k'ftfalands,  on  the  north,  are  about  a  thousand  fresh- water  ponds,  or  small  lakes.    At 
the  Extreme  northeast  corner  of  Port  Clarence,  near  Grantley  Harbor,  and  upon  a 
FJUa?*  mountain  creek,  I  selected  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  tho  reindeer 
?*at-ion.    A  few  miles  distant  from  ({rant ley  Harbor  was  tho  former  location  of  tho 
nea*lr{uarters  for  this  region  of  tho  Russo- American  Telegraph  Exploration  of  1865 
a**?i  l£67.     The  shores  of  the  sound  on  the  site  of  the  reindeer  station  are  formed  of 
.     ^^^le,  or  water-worn  stones.     These  shingled  beaches  become  a  marked  cbaracter- 
'fctio   of  large  sections  of  the  coast  in  northern  Itoring  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean.    Of  late 
5"^**¥*s»  it  has  become  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  whaling  lleet  that  gathers  here 
*-*?**"£  July  1  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  San  Francisco  with  fresh  pro- 
iHioup,  coal,  lumber,  etc.     It  also  enables  them  to  ship  tho  spring  catch  of  whale- 
tJ^xio  to  San  Francisco  before  entering  the  dangerous  Arctic.     Upon  my  first  visit, 
"orxt;  July  2,  1890,  twenty- tive  whalers  were  at  anchor  oil"  Port  Spencer,  awaiting  tho 
^Ty.1^' *»1  of  the  ship.     On  June  30  I  returned  on  the  Bear,  and  the  next  day  the  captain 

€I*fiCljed  anchor  for  South  Head  Sound,  Lawrence  Hay,  Siberia. 
^  *"  *"«>m  2  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  wo  steamed  through  broken  ice,  and  at  11:15  p.  in. 
n  'iT^Iied  anchor  oft'  the  village.  An  officer  and  some  men  were  at  once  sent  ashore, 
*>?  *->y  6:30  a.  in.  tho  ship's  launch  returned  with  tho  first  load  of  reindeer.  At  this 
^  5|,0o  we  secured  forty-one  animals,  also  four  native  herders,  "who  agreed  to  go  with 
^v^  **-*i  d  take  chargo  of  the  herd  on  the  American  side.  At  *1  o'clock  on  tho  afternoon 
a  ^1*^  5^  siptain  dropped  down  the  coast  some  eight  miles  to  another  camp,  where  twelve 
«^  c*  *  t  ional  deer  were  secured,  and  at  midnight  weighed  anchor  and  stood  north, 
14 filing  through  heavy  fields  of  ice.     At  4  :30  our  Asiatic  interpreter,  Kainbow  by 


Gtf* 

0j^^,  whs  landed  at  Korth  Head,  and  at  5:30  that  evening  the  ship  came  to  anchor 

__  tl r~-i ..A_xi_..         an.- *  i  »:-_*.    .1 *i.: ****  ''"TIC  that  OVCIlillg. 

rst  boat-load  of 


j^  .  *■  -Me  reindeer  station.  The  surf  being  too  heavy,  nothing  was  done 
11^  1€rtit  and  early  on  tho  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  (0*  a.  m.)  the  firs 
-^./^  first  herd  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska  ami  on  the  the  continent  of  America 
s^**  landed.  The  deer,  with  their  fore  feet  tied  together,  were  taken  ashore  in  tho 
^.  1I>?5  launch  and  carried  up  from  the  beaeh  on  litters  borne  by  the  natives.  They 
J??°  then  untied,  hobbled,  and  turned  loose.     Three  ran  away  and  took  to  the  hills, 


a  ^ace^  *n  position,  after  which  the  Jkar  started  again  for  Siberia. 
^*^*»  noon,  on  the  6th  of  July,  we  anchored  off  Whalcn,  having  been  for  an  hour 
^.^Tning  through  heavy  fields  of  ice.     Finding  no  reindeer  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
lUogC>  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship  got  under  way,  following  the  coast  to  tho 
****tli westward,  coming  to  anchor  two  hours  later  off'  Fnchowan,  but  at  10  o'clock 
.  **  compelled  to  shift  anchorage  on  account  of  the  heavy  fields  of  ice.    Tho  follow- 
^§  day  the  ice  compelled  the  captain  to  shift  his  position  two  or  three  times.     At 
*ll>  place  sixteen  deer  were  procured  and  taken  on  board.     At  0:40  anchor  was 
^8&in  weighed  and  the  staitmade  for  the  reindcerstation.  steaming  all  night  through 
toeavy  fog,  and  from  5  to  7  through  heavy  fields  of  ice,  reaching  Cape 'Spencer  at 
~^0.    On  the  9th  of  July  the  ship  America  was  towed  in  tho  harbor,  having  on 
ward,  among  other  things,  lumber,  coal,  and  supplies  for  tho  reindeer  station. 
On  the  10th  the  captain  run   down  to  the  reindeer  station,  unloaded  tho  reindeer, 
an<l  also  240  packs  of  coal,  and  77  cases  of  pilot  bread,  all  of  which  ho  had  received 
from  the  bark  Percy  Edtcards.    On  tho  12th  of  July,  going  aboard  tho  steamer  New- 
port, which  had  taken  on  board  the  lumber  for  tho  building  at  the  reindeer  stat- 
ion from  the  bark  Amirica,  I  returned  again  to  the  station  and  superintended  the 
landing  of  the  building,  returning  to  the  JUar  on  the  13th. 

On  the  14th  the  Bear  got  under  way  for  Siberia,   from  1  to  2  p.  m.,  steaming 
through  large  masses  of  broken  ice.     On  the  15th  wo  came  to  anchor  off  (Jav^ 
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Serdzo  Kamcn,  Siberia,  in  latitude  north,  67"  27';  longitndo  cast,  180°  2C.    TUi 
capo  is  the  northern  most  limit  of  the  explorations  of  Bering,  he  having  reached  W** 
August  15,  1728.    Tho  moaning  of  tho  name  is  "the  heart  of  rock/'  because  of  »  £•* 
cicd  resemblance  of  a  heart  in  tho  face  of  tho  rocky  cape.     Along  tho  coast  to  t** 
westward  are  several  native  villages.     Tho  mountain  peaks  in  the  back  country  rM8 
to  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  5.000  feet.     Fresh-water  lakes  inland  and  hig000* 
along  tho  shore  everywhere  abound.     After  Bering,  this  shore  was  visited  by  CttTj- 
Cook's  expedition  in  August  1778,  when  he  struck  tho  coast,  coursing  from  Al**®** 
us  high  north  as  North  Cape.    It  was  again  visited  on  April  22,  1823,  by  Admira  1  "*~0B 
Wrangell  in  his  fourth  Siberian  expedition. 

At  9:30  a.  in.  Assistant  Engineer  l'alkenstein  and  Surgeon  S.  J.  Call  wciu  ael^Vf6 
after  reindeer,  bringing  on  board  during  the  afternoon  some  twenty-one  aiiii*1***™* 
Tho  vessel  was  surrounded  much  of  the  time  by  heavy  masses  of  drifting  ice.       *^? 
following  day  tho  captain  was  compelled  to  shift  anchorage  several  times,  the  t**  *>c* 
of  his  port  anchor  being  carried  away  by  the  ice.     On  the  17th  the  ice  becan**5  80 
heavy  that  the  ship  moored  to  an  ice-floe  and  drifted  with  it.    Towards  night,  ^o/^ 
openings  being  discovered  in  the  ice,  the  ship  dropped  down  the  coast  slowly,  for<?  *  ^ 
its  way,  until",  about  4-  a.  in.,  when  it  came  to  anchor  again  in  the  ice.    At  9  a.    B*m^ 
largo  ice-floo  bearing  down  upon  the  ship,  anchor  was  again  weighed,  when  it     "**"?* 
found  that  a,  second  anchor  had  been  broken  by  tho  ice.    Tho  19th  was  spei*  **  l* 
shifting  anchor  and  dodging  ice-floes.    Tho  surgeon  and  two  seamen  being  as-  *~'1,2?K 
and  unable  to  return  to  tho  vessel,  the  captain  hired  two  native  boys  to  croM^        ^a 
ice,  wilh  a  launch  for  tho  party.     In  tho  evening,  tho  wind  having  changed-     ***% 
loosened  the  ico  somewhat,  the  surgeon  returned  with  six  reindeer.    Another  attc^**^ 
was  made  to  start  the  engine  and  force  the  ship  through  tho  ice,  but  at  midii.  *J^\u 
tho  attempt  was  given  up.    Tho  starting  and  stopping  the  engine  and  driftirji  -^^>u, 
heavy  and  closely  packed  ice  were  continued  tho  following  day  until  aftern  ^~^«  ti 
when  tho  ice  became  too  heavy  for  further  progress  and  the  ship  was  allowed  ^  ^^% 
drift.     By  constant  ramming,  towards  night,  there  seeming  to  be  a  chanco  to*"    -M^cn 
out,  tho  ship  was  started  again  and  by  constant  ramming  tho  heaviest  ico  washrc^      ^at 
through,   and  by  midnight  clear  \\  ater  was  reached,  wo  having  been  shut  up  iu 
ico  for  a  week/  Coming  abreast  of  the  villago  of  Utan,  Siberia,  a  boat  was  er5* 
ashore  after  Passaic,  a  noted  deer-man,   who  resided  there.     He  having  coined 
board  it  was  learned  that  his  herd  was  three  or  four  days  distant.     As  v.  largo 
floe  was  seen  bearing  down  upon  us,  and  as  wo  did  not  relish  tho  idea  of  be- 
imprisoned  another  week  and  perhaps  wrecked  in  this  bay,  at  3:50  a.  m.  wo  W 
again  under  full  sway,  running  a  race  with  tho  ice,  which  was  drifting  down  n 
us,  a  solid,  unbroken  mass  of  ice,  as  far  as  tho  cyo  could  reach.    Tho  ice  rapi 
gained  upon  us.     Large,  detached  pieces  like  scours  forged  ahead  of  us,  placi 
themselves  directly  in  our  path,  against  which  we  rammed  and  jarred,  but  at  in 
tho  projecting  cape  of  tho  bay  was  reached  and  passed  just  as  tho  ice-floe  w 
swinging   upon   it,    barring  further  progress.     During  the  forenoon  we  steam 
through  fog  so  denso  that  we  passed  through  Bering  Straits  before  we  knew  it,  ai 
when  the  fog  lifted  found  ourselves  twenty  miles  ahead  of  tho  place  where  we  su^ 
posed  ourselves  to  be  and  at  10 :30  that  night  came  to  anchor  off  the  reindeer  statio 

Tho  reindeer  on  board  were  landed  the  following  morning  at  5 :30  o'clock.     In  f 
afternoon  tho  captain  sent  his  carpenter  and  a  boat's  crew  ashore  to  prepare  tl 
foundat  ions  for  the  station  house,  and  also  sent  a  detachment  on  shore  tho  follow  in 
day,  when,  a  storm  having  set  in,  the  captain  was  compelled  to  shift  anchor  int 
deeper  water. 

On  Monday,  July  25,  we  again  got  under  way  for  North  Head,  Siberia,  reachh^ 
Capo  l'uaugnuuo,  Siberia,  at  midnight.     No  one  coming  off  from  the  village  to  th 
ship,  and  the  weather  beginning  to  bo  stormy,  at  8:10  a.  in.  the  anchor  was  weighccP 
and  the  ship  steamed  into  anchor  iu  Lutke  Harbor,  Siberia,  at  I)  o'clock.     St.  Law^ 
rence  Bay  was  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook  because  he  first  anchored  in  it  on  St.  Lawrence* 
day,  August  10,  1778.     The  bay  was  fully  surveyed  by  Capt.  Lutke  of  the  Russian 
navy  in  182S.     Jt  is  11*  miles  across  its  mouth  and  extends  inland  about  24  miles. 
Its  northeastern  extremity  is  marked  by  a  rounded  top  mountain,  1,794  feet  high, 
called  Cape  Nouniagmo.     On  the  southern  slope  is  a  native  villago  of  the  samo  name, 
also  known  as  North  Head.     From  5  to  <»  miles  from  Cape  Nouniagmo  is  Capo  Pan- 
ougouii,  which  marks  tho  commencement  of  the  inner  bay.     Extending  from  Cape 
ranougoun  is  a  bank  of  gravel  cr  shingle  which  forms  Lutke  Island  and  makes  a 
sheltered  covo  1A  miles  in  diameter.     This  is  a  good  anchorage  for  ships.     In  this 
cove  the  I\  S.  S.  l>vigg*%  iu  search  of  tho  Jeanette,  was  anchored  for  the  wiuter,  when 
she  took  liro  and  burned  to  tho  water's  edge.     There  is  a  native  village  on  this  cove. 
"While  we  were  at  anchor,  \vaiting  for  the  fog  to  lift  and  the  storm  to  pass  by,  the 
surgeon  and  some  of  tho  officers  went  ashoro  on  Lutke  Island  and  shot,  in  a  few  hours, 
10(i  eider  ducks.     On  July  27,  the  gale  having  subsided,  the  ship  got  under  way  at 
7:30  in  the  morning,  and,  steaming  out  of  Lutke  Harbor,  passed  Cape  Chargifach 
with  its  native  villago  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.    We  anchored  at  10  on  Cape 
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Kelcongonn.  This  capo  is  a  bold,  rock  promontory,  crowned  with  four  mountain 
peaks,  1,542,  1,296,  1,257,  and  1,200  feet  high,  respectively.  A  native  village  clings 
to  tiie  northeastern  base,  and  a  smaller  one,  called  Jandonga,  on  its  southwestern 
slope.  Here  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Call,  went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  with  a  boat's  crow, 
procuring  ten  reindeer.  The  following  day  56  nioro  were  procured  and  brought  on 
hoard.  At  midnight  the  ship  got  underway,  reaching  the  reindeer  station  at  5:30 
o'cloolc.  On  July  21)  by  8:30  the  deer  were  all  on  shore.  On  the  31st  the  captain 
again  sent  his  carpenters  and  a  detachment  of  men  ou  shore  to  work  at  t lie  station 
house.  Towards  night,  a  galo  setting  in,  tho  ship  was  compelled  to  anchor  out  in 
deeper  water.  On  Monday,  August  1,  the  men  that  could  be  spared  were  again  sent 
ashore  to  work  at  the  buildings. 

At  4:15  a.m.  on  August  2  we  again  got  under  way  lor  Siberia,  and  ;.t  .*i:45  a.m. 

on    tlio  3d  of  August  camo  to  anchor  off  Indian  Point.     Learning  that  there  wero 

n°%  deer  in  the  vicinity,  we  again  got  under  way  for  East  Head,  at  1 :  25  p.  m.,  stopping 

©ft    a  village  near  IJald  Head.     There  being  too  much  surf  to  land,  wo  continued 

aJ"ound  Bald  Head  into  Clover  Bay,  passing  the  mouth  of  L'cindecr  Kiver,  rounded 

Capo  Haidamaik,  and  anchored  in  Port  Providence,  under  Mount  Slavianka  (1,427 

feet),  at  2:40  \y.  m.     Three  umniak  loads  of  natives  soon  came  over  from  tho  villago 

°>*  the  sand  spit.     Learning  that  there  was  a  herd  of  deer  in  tho  vicinity  of  Emma 

Harbor,  Surgeon  Call  was  placed  in  charge?  of  a  boat  crew,  and  with  an  'interpreter 

Went    to  interview  the  reindeer  men      Later  in  the.  afternoon  :i  boat  load  of  natives 

^fo   liired  and  sent  after  I'toxia,  who  had  gone  to  the  head  of  tho  bay  (14  miles) 

a*  t«*r  seal.     Both  parties  were  out  most  of  the  night.     Surgeon  Call,  upon  his  return, 

** ported  that  tho  deer  men  on  Emma  Harbor  bad  but  few  deer  and  would  not  sell 

a**y •      Utoxia,  upon  his  arrival,  reported  a  large  herd  to  tho  westward  of  the  head 

°*.  the  bay.     Clover  Bay  is  narrow  and  run.**  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  lnonn- 

t^*itts    from  1,000  to  2,300  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides  from  the  water  up,  while 

Weep  mui  bare  mountains,  flecked  with  great  patches  of  snow,  present  a  panorama 

J\*    *5T*ind  scenery.     A  bright  sun  and  blue  sky  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  tho  day,  as 

Jjr10    Kteaincr  slowly  picked  her  way  along  this  memorable  fiord*.    At  10:45  a.m.  wo 

J^ore  abreast  of  Capo  Lakhatchov,  the  northern  entrance  of  Emma  Harbor,  where  tho 

***"*ti8li  ship  ('lorer,  Capt.  Moon  commanding,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  entered 

J*1    lfc4«  and  1840.     At  11: 30  we  passed  Mount   Kennicott  (2,343  feet),  so  named  in 

****Hor  of  Maj.  Kobert  Kennicott,  director  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Seiences,  who 

^I?8  in  charge  of  tho  Alaska  expedition  of  the  Kusso-Americau  telegraph  expedition 

,*_  ^865  and  1867.     At  noon  we  passed  Cache  Hay.  and  at  12:30  Long  Harbor,  which 

-  ils    tho  winter  quarters  of  one  party  connected   with  tho  telegraph  expedition. 

fc      *•  p.m. wo  came  to  anchor  on"  Cape  Igaaticf,  Vladimir  J'ay,  Siberia.    Atoncoa 

^ai"t.y   Wj»ij  organized,  consisting  of  ]>r.  Call,  tho  surgeon,  Lieut.  White,  Assistant 

11-,11l?iuecr  Falkenstein,  and  two  natives,  to  vteit  tho  deer  men.     At  the  same  time 

l1othi»r  party,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Healy,  the  wife  of  the  captain.  Engineer  Broadbent, 


?: 


Tk     Myself,  went  down  the  bay  2  miles  to  visit,  tho  site  of  the  telegraph  expedition. 

q    °  -^olid  stone  walls  of  the  two  houses  occupied  by  them  remained  to  mark  the  site. 

^  J***  Avas  a  circular  room  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  tho  other  a  rectangular  ono 
a  °y  14  feet.  Tho  stone  walls  were  about  4  feet  high,  symmetrically  laid  on  the  inside, 
J1*  *m  tho  outside  covered  with  earth.  They  were  placed  upon  the  highest  point 
I  a  ftmall,  narrow  peninsula,  with  the  sea  close  to  on  threo  sides.  A  few  pieces  of 
JL?**8  and  copi>er  were  picked  up  as  mementoes  of  tho  place;  also  somo  braces  and 
^ ? J-fc°H  of  the  native  sleigh,  made  out  of  reindeer  horn.  The  land  around  was  strewn 
.  *■*■  rusty  hoops  from  barrels  and  casks.  Two  or  three  lone  graves  told  their  own 
j  **■  fctory.  Tho  land  was  dotted  with  beautiful  wild  tlowers,  and  icy  streams  came 
.;  ^'U  to  the  sea  from  large  patches  of  snow  that  still  remained  upon  the  mountain 

jj  ^J1*  the  5th  of  August,  Pr.  Call  and  party  returned  to  tho  ship  about  10  a.  in.     They 

th  %    *>Cl'n  "dand  somo  20  miles,  but  failed  to  find  any  deer  men.     On  their  way  up 

nCv alley  which  leads  inland  from  our  anchorage  they  found  frequent  piles  of  chips, 

ili      **  *n  trimming  tho  polc*3  forty-live  years  before.     Tho  poles  themselves  had  long 

w  appeared,  probably  having  been  carried  oft*  by  the  natives.     At  noon  we  got  under 

nsv?      r  H°ly  Cross  Bay,  landing  I'toxia  as  wo  passed  Tort  Providence.    The  other 

Stfti^0'  ^*n"ace>  continued  with  us  as  interpreter.     At  3:40  p.  m.  we  rounded  Capo 

enlf  *  um*  8*°°^  "P  ^uo  ,JOr*u  coast  of  the  gulf  of  the  Anadyr.     The  mouth  of  this 

5?J*»  from  Capo  Tchoukotskoi  down  the  north  to  Cape  Tbaddcus  on  the  south,  is  200 

"*Jlf^8  across,  and  the  circuit  of  tho  gulf,  without  measuring  tho  coast  line  of  tho 

jailer  bays  and  indentations,  is  420  miles.     The  first  navigator  to  sail  this  sea  was 

^aPt.  Bering,  who  was  followed  in  1S2H  and  1829  by  Capt.  Lutkc,  of  the  Russian 

*yy.    Tho  north  coast  line  is  remarkable  for  its  bold,  rocky  shore,  in  mauy  places 

P*ltlg  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge.     At  5  p.  m.  we  wero  abreast  of  Jak- 

*jjn»  which  is  a  high.*  steep  bluff  with  a  pyramidal  rock.     On  we  go  parallel  with 

j«ft  shore  10  mile,s  distant  past  Capo  Tchingan  with  its  red  band  of  rock  running 

from  summit  to  base.    At  10  p.  m.  we  were  oil"  Cape  Aggen,  to  the  north  of  which  is 
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Transfiguration  Bay.  From  this  up  9  miles  to  Cape  Enmelian  the  coast  is  bomide 
by  a  high,  perpendicular  ruck  like  a  vail.  About  midnight  we  passed  Cape  Bering 
where  tho  bold,  rocky  shore  ceases  and  small  Tcbnktchi  villages  are  seen.  At  9* 
in.  on  August  G  traces  of  ice  began  again  to  appear,  and  soon  wo  were  skirting 
large  held  of  floating  ice.  Walrus  being  discovered,  the  ship  was  stopped  and  th 
captain  and  surgeon  went  oft',  securing^  largo  bull,  which  was  brought  on  board  aai 
given  tho  interpreter  as  part  pay  for  his  services. 

Afonrr  tho  northwestern  coast  of  the  gulf  is  a  remarkable  inland,  or  false  shore 
which  lorins  tho  southern  portion  of  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Croix.  It  is  45  miles  long  and  bnl 
a  few  rods  wide.  A  narrow,  shallow  canal  separates  this  island  from  the  mainland. 
Thero  is  a  village  of  Tchuktchi  near  Cape  Neetchk  on  the  westernmost  end,  off  which 
we  were  anchored  several  days  during  July,  1891.  As  we  passed  into  Holy  Cross 
Bay  at  noon  a  signal  nag  was  seen  floating  at  the  village  and  two  nmniaks  put  off 
to  intercept  tho  ship.  One  of  them  was  taken  aboard,  but  when  it  was  found  thtt 
they  wanted  us  to  goto  their  village  to  trade  ivory,  tho  captain  resumed  his  conraes 
towards  tho  reindeer  villago  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  wnere  we  anchored  at  2;5C 

F.  m.  Holy  Cross  Bay  is  54  miles  from  north  to  south  and  35  miles  from  cast  to  we&'to 
ts  northern  end  is  within  10  miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  its  shore  line  has  acvi 
cuit  of  180  miles.  Tho  mouth  of  the  bay  is  13£  miles  across.  At  tho  northern  enA  i 
Mount  Matatchingai,  with  rocky  sidesrising  9,180  feet.  It  is  a  landmark  for  *£% 
whole  region  around.  On  tho  west  side  of  Holy  Cross  Bay  arc  large  quantities 
driftwood  from  the  Andyr  Kiver.  Boon  after  anchoring  at  tho  village  5  uinnAa 
full  of  people  come  aboard.  Inquiries  were  at  once  made  for  reindeer.  At  varic 
times  they  represented  tho  herds  as  close  to  and  then  as  far  off.  They  said  that  1 
herds  had  been  driven  down  to  the  coast  earlier  in  tho  summer,  but  the  shij> 
being  seen,  had  been  driven  back  again  into  tho  country ;  that  the  mosquitoes  ^r^ 
too  bad  to  keen  theni  near  the  water.  At  one  time  they  would  offer  to  sell  a  a-  "^ 
load,  then  only  promised  9  and  then  again  3.  When  they  thought  we  va"*1 
bucks  they  had  only  does  to  sell,  and  when  they  found  wo  wanted  does  their 
was  all  bucks.  They  also  asked  two  prices  for  what  they  proposed  to  sell,  aud 
wanted  additional  pay  for  the  prospective  increase.  If  they  sold  a  doe  she  w- 
bear  another  tho  next  season,  and  so  on,  increasing  from  year  to  year;  while* 
cartridges  and  powder  for  >\hich  they  traded  would  be  used  up  and  they  would K 
nothing  left.  Tho  captain  met  their  argument  with  another,  that  if  their  - 
should  die  next  year  they  would  have  nothing  and  starve,  while  if  they  had 
tridges  and  powder  they  could  shoot  walrus  and  seal  and  live;  or  for  what  wo  c« 
pay  them  they  could  trade  with  natives  farther  inland  and  get  two  deer  from  oi 
Finally,  after  live  hours'  talk,  tho  boat  was  lowered  at  8:45  p.  m.  and  Dr." 
Assistant  Engineer  Fal  ken  stein,  the  interpreter,  and  a  crew  of  men  were  sent 
the  reindeer.  In  tho  vicinity  of  our  anchorage  was  a  temporary  villago  of  rein< 
men.  Every  fall  and  spring  they  move  all  their  household  effects  to  and  from 
interior  with  their  herd  of  deer.  Tho  village  was  their  summer  encampment  by 
sea.  Around  their  neat  looking  tents  were  great  quantities  of  deer  harness  andsli 
which  were  used  in  transportation.  These  Tchuktchi  men  cut  their  hair  on 
crown  of  tho  head,  leaving  a  fringo  around  tho  head.  Sometimes  they  leave  a 
in  the  center  and  have  two  rin^s  of  long  hair.  Sometimes  a  long  lock  of  hai 
left  behind  tho  ears,  which  is  braided  like  a  woman's,  Somo  have  a  small  marl 
figure  totemed  on  tho  cheek,  forehead,  or  some  part  of  the  face.  This  is  said  to_ 
done  upon  the  loss  of  a  near  relative,  also  to  mark  the  number  of  seals  killed, 
women  have  their  cheeks  covered  with  totem  marks.  Some  of  tho  women  m* 
strings  of  beads  dangling  from  the  ears.  August  7  proved  a  rainy,  stormy,  a 
dismal  day.  The  fuct  that  tho  boat  that  went  off  tho  night  before  had 
returned  excited  considerable  anxiety,  but  by  midnight  it  came  in  sight  and 
3oon  alongside,  with  12  deer.  The  men  had  been  sixteen  hours  pulling  agaii^ 
the  tide  and  striving  to  reach  the  ship.  While  absent  they  had  discovered  a  lar^ 
river  more  than  a  mile  across  at  its  mouth.  While  pulling  along  the  side  of  th^ 
river  they  saw  a  bear  and  cubs.  Pursuit  was  immediately  made  over  streams  an 
through  swamps,  aud  dodging  from  one  hillock  to  another  they  crept  up  on  the* 
game.  Cautiously  raiding  their  heads  from  behind  the  last  hillock,  with  gun-- 
cocked,  they  found  their  supposed  bear  was  a  woman  and  children.  At  5:30  a.  n» 
on  the  8th  tho  cntter  was  sent  ashore  to  gather  moss  and  food.    Tho  deer  men  wert 


during  the  winter,  which  should  be  called  for  the  following  season.  At  1:30  p.  m 
on  the  10th  of  August  the  ship  anchored  off  the  reindeer  station  and  the  deer  wen 
duly  landed.     This  closed  the  trips  for  the  season  after  reindeer. 

Having  arranged  affairs  at  the  reindeer  station  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  o 
August  11,  tho  anchor  was  hove  and  tho  steamer  Hear  got  under  way  for  Kotzebui 
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^JJJjml.     By  10  o'clock  wo  were  rounding  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  through  the  strait*. 
;*tt  to  the  westward  3  large  umniaks  were  seen  under  8ail  en  route  to  Siberia. 
*^*  nest  day  at  noon  wo  came  to  anchor  oil"  Cape  Blossom,  Kotzehue  Sound.     Soon 
*ft*T  12  nmniak  loads  of  Eskimo  came  off  to  the  ship.     This  is  the  location  of 
tniftof  the  international  and  intertribal  annual  fairs  of  the  Arctic,  and  the  annual 
^pportxinity  for  the  Bick  through  all  Arctic  Alaska  to  secure  tho  services  of  a  physi- 
^utn.    Tho  natives  brought  with  them  a  number  of  the  bones  and  tusks  of  tho  main- 
*&othf  which  were  secured  for  the  Sitka  Museum.     At  10 :  45  p.  in.,  the  surgeon  of  the 
•nip  having  attended  to  tho  ailments  of  the  population  that  came  on  board,  the 
*&chor  was  hove  and  the  ship  steamed  for  Point  Hope,  which  was  reached  at  9  p.  in., 
August  13.    The  weather,  however,  was  so  foggy  that  the  ship  wan  compelled  to  go 
fa  out  to  sea  to  avoid  tho  shoals  off  tho  point,  and  therefore  we  were  unable  to  come 
to  anchor  until  midnight.   The  following  morning,  the  fog  having  lilted,  tho  captain 
*ory  kindly  sent  me  ashore  to  inspect  the  station  and  confer  with  the  missionary 
teacher.    Returning  to  the  ship  at  noon,  we  got  under  way,  sailing  to  tho  north, 
learning  from  tho  natives  that  a  whaling  schooner,  Xilnr  M'ure,  was  wrecked  in  the 
vicinity  of  ley  Cape,  a  stop  of  a  few  hours  was  made  at  that  point  to  secure  definite 
information,  after  which,  continuing  northward,  the  refuge  station  at  Point  Harrow 
▼as  reached  at  11:45  a.  in.  on  the  Hit h  of  August,     (Joing  ashore  to  confer  with 
ftgard  to  school  matters,  1  was  detained  until  the  fourth  day  there  on  account  of  a 
•term  having  come  up,  making  the  surf  dangerous.     Capt.  Borden,  the  cx-keoper  of 
the  station,  having  been  relieved  from  duty,  Lieut.  .larvis  was  placed  in  charge  by 
£apt.  Hcaly,  pending  the  turning  over  of  the  station  to  our  former  teacher,  Mr.  L. 
**•  Stevenson,  who  had  been  appointed   by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take 
charge.    On  tho  18th  of  August  Mr.  Stevenson  and  in \  self,  alter  canvassing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  vicinity,  selected  a  location  for  the  Presbyterian  mission  on  the  first  rise 
°*  ground  to  the  north  of  the  village,  lying  back  and  between  the  village  and  the 
fefuge  station,  and  separated  from  t lie  village  by  a  small  ravine.     That  same  even- 
jnft  1  was  able  to  return  on  board  ship  through  the  surf.     On  the  10th  the  mUsion 
yp"t  which  had  been  en  route  two  years,  was  landed  on  the  beach,  and  for  the  lirst 
J**1'®  rang  out  upon  the  Arctic  air.    <  >n  the  20th  of  August  ('apt.  Hcaly  took  tho  Hear 
~P  Point  Belcher  to  bring  up  some  coal  which  had  been  left  from  the  previous  sea- 
******    On  the  11th  of  June  a  whale  boat,  containing  0  boy**  and  1  woman,  was  driven 


.- •  via  me  same  piace  iwo  ooais  crew  were  ciriven  on    to  sea,  oux  were  out.  oniy 

*.ne  days.     While  at  Point  Pelcher  the   IU-m%  was  boarded   by   ('apt.   (> won,  of  the 

j    ^ali»g  bark  J/crwioir/,  who  brought  us  news  and  newspapers  from  civilization  as 

t|J  ?  as  June  30.     At  4  :30  p.  in.,  on  tho  I'lst.  anchor  was  weighed  and  tho  ship  got 

ill    u*  Wa^  *°  roruru  to  the  refugo  station.     The  Arctic  currents  were  so  strong  that 

^S  J*H>  fog  tho  ship  was  carried  some  U0  miles  beyond   its  destination,  so  that  wo 

I*1*  Hot  como  to  anchor  off  tho  station  until  0:15  the  next  day.     All  duties  having 

^€sn  discharged  at  tho  refugo  station  and  school,  at  4  o'clock  on  tho  morning  of 

0j2S^8t  23  anchor  was  hove,  and  we  started  on  our  return  to  tho  south,  anchoring 

1^*   Icy  Cape,  on  the  next  day.  to  enable  the  crew  of  the  Jlvnr  to  get  off  from  tho 

c^^^h  the  Arctic  schooner  Silver  \\'avt\  which  was  accomplished  on  the  afternoon  of  the 

2|*        Taking  tho  schooner  in  tow  at  S:l."i  a.  m.  of  the  -7th,  the    Ha  r  started  on  its 

_.tnm  to  the  reindeer  station  at  Port  Clarence.     A  gale  having  come  up  at  mid- 

jl  Sht  we  anchored  off  Cape  Sabin.     The  next  morning  another  start  was  made,  but, 

•I?    ^Stheseatoo  rough  for  comfortably  towing  tho  schooner,  tho  captain  ran  under 

XvJ^eaof  Capo  Sabin  and  anchored.     At  3  on  tho  morning  of  tho  30th  wo  again  got 

oder  way,  reaching  Point  Hope  at  noon,  where  Lieutenant  "White  and   a  boat's 

*  °*v  were  sent  ashore  with  the  mail.     Tho  boat  swamped  on  the  beach.     Tho  men, 

owever,  escaped  with  nothing  more  than  a  drenching.     On  the  morning  of  tho  Hist, 

jUo  Wind  having  shifted  a  little,  anchor  was  weighed  ami  another  start  was  made 

.r  C'apo  prince  of  Wales.     At  midnight,  meeting  the  steamer  Jane  tlray,  San  l'ran- 

' Bco  papers  as  late  as  July  23d  were  received.     On  the  evening  of  tho  1st  of Sep- 

j*uiber  the  Diomede  Islands  were  sighted.     In  Pcring  Straits  a  strong  tide  was 

?e*.  «o  that  from  3  a.  m.  until  0  the  ship  steamed  but  10  miles.     From  0:30  until 

!*•  m.,  with  a  full  head  of  steam,  no  progress  was  made  against  tho  gale,  tho  ship 

lather  drifting  back  toward  the  straits, "and  tho  course  of  the  ship  was  changed 

«>  tho  south.     While  opposite  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  ven- 

j'Keil  off  in  a  native  boat  through  a  heavy  surf  and  n  rough  sea.     From  them  we 

learned  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  and  Miss  Kittredge  bad  been  married  Oho  first  Chris- 

uanmairiage  ever  celebrated  in  Alaska  north  and  west  of  St.  Michael)  and  gone 

^wntotho  reindeer  station  in  a  umiak  on  a  wedding  tour. 

Tho  gale  drove  us  far  south  of  our  course,  and  when  the  morning  of  tho  3d  dawned 
Do  one  on  shipboard  knew  just  where  we  were.  About  0:10  o'clock,  the  fog  lifting 
for  an  instant,  land  was  sighted  toward  tho  northeast,  which  was  afterward  found 
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to  be  Kings  Island.  Owing  to  a  succession  of  gales  and  the  difficulty  of  towing  a 
Bchooner  through  heavy  seas,  tho  ship  was  detained  over  a  week  iu  reaching  Port 
Clarence.  However,  at  2:40  p.  in.,  September  3d,  anchor  was  dropped  opposite  the 
reindeer  station,  the  surf  being  too  heavy  to  admit  of  landing.  The  following  day 
a  landing  was  effected,  and  the  various  supplies  that  were  to  be  lauded  at  the  sta- 
tion were  taken  on  shore.  Mr.  A.  S.  McClcllan,  who  during  tho  summer  had  been 
erectiug  tho  mission  residence  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  was  received  on  board  for 
transportation  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  at  10:50  p.  m.  tho  ship  got  underway 
for  St.  Michael,  which  was  reached  on  tho  morning  of  September  6th.  Here  it  was 
found  that  tho  steamer  P.  11,  Ware  was  on  tho  stocks,  being  built  for  tho  Yukon 
River  trade,  and  that  tho  workmen  who  had  been  brought  up  from  Puget  Sound 
had  struck  for  higher  w ages  and  tho  work  was  at  a  standstill ;  that  the  company 
who  were  building  the  steamer  had  on  tho  beach  in  a  canvas  house  $75,000  worth  of 
goods  and  supplies  for  tho  miuers  at  the  headquarters  of  tho  Yukon  River,  all  of 
which  was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost.  On  account  of  these  things  aud  tho  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  men  in  charge  very  naturally  sought  assistance  from  tho  rev- 
enue cutter.  Recognizing  the  emergency,  Capt.  Ilealy  sent  to  their  assistance 
Assistant  Engineer  Faulkenstcin,  the  carpenter,  and  8  men  from  tho  crew,  and 
each  day  Lieut.  Jarvis  was  sent  from  tho  ship  with  a  boat's  crew  to  render  such 
assistance  as  they  could.  Mr.  McClcllan  and  Mr.  Browcr,  passengers  on  the  Bear, 
also  volunteered  assistance.  In  nine  days,  through  the  assistance  of  the  revenue 
cutter,  the  steamer  was  so  lar  completed  that  6he  was  launched.  Tho  birthday  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  occurring  on  tho  11th  of  September,  special  services  were 
held  in  tho  Russo-Greek  church  at  St.  Michael.  Flags  were  displayed  and  at  noon 
a  sal n to  of  4  guns  was  fired.  At  11:30  a.  in.  on  tho  15th  of  September  anchor 
was  hove  and  the  ship  got  under  way  for  Uualaska,  reaching  anchorage  in  Dutch 
Harbor  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  19th  of  September.  On  tho  evening  of  the  30th  I  was 
kindly  received  on  board  tho  revenue  steamer  Rush,  Capt.  W.  C.  Conlson,  command- 
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could  make  it.  Getting  safely  around  the  point  in  Analga  Pass,  a  heavy  tide  rip  was 
encountered  and  great  seas  swept  over  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern.  On  the  8th 
the  gale  was  so  increased  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  run  and  tho  ship  was 
laid  to  for  twelve  hours.  Again  resuming  its  course,  wo  dropped  anchor  in  San 
Francisco  Ray  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.  on  tho  11th  of  October.  Tho  next  day  I  left  by- 
the  Santa  Fo  route  for  Washington,  which  place  I  reached  at  noon  on  October  18, 
having  traveled  16,997  miles. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  a  movement  is  rarely  that  of  a  steady  progress,  i 
varying  intervals  of  time  new  forces  come  into  play,  new  factors  a 
introduced,  and  new  epochs  are  inaugurated.  In  all  history  we  reco 
nizc  these  milestones  marking  off  and  separating  successive  perio< 
In  the  history  of  educational  development  in  the  United  States  is 
be  discovered  the  same  characteristic.  Here,  too,  are  found  the  mi 
stones  of  progress,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these  is  that  whi 
marks  the  development  of  summer  schools  as  an  element  in  the  edu< 
tional  system  of  the  country. 

The  importance  of  the  summer  school,  and  the  work  to  be  perform 
by  it  in  promoting  the  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  a 
facts  easy  of  determination.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  summer  sch< 
idea,  as  indicated  by  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  and  the  increas 
attendance  at  old  schools,  proves  the  existence  of  a  genuine  deina 
on  the  part  of  the  people  for  just  such  instruction  as  these  institutio 
are  able  to  afford.  The  widespread,  and,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  indi| 
nous  character  of  the  demand,  is  further  to  be  noted.  Summer  scho< 
in  the  United  States  have  not  been  copies  of  Old  World  methods,  i 
primarily  as  following  the  example  of  some  one  successful  effort  of  t 
kind  in  this  country.  All  over  the  country,  and  in  almost  every  Ste 
of  the  nation  these  schools  have  sprung  up  spontaneously,  as  it  we 
and  to  supply  local  demands. 

The  work,  to  the  performance  of  which  the  vacational  school  is  es] 
cially  adapted,  is  of  three  kinds: 

First.  There  is  the  task  of  providing  instruction  for  those  porso 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  intellectual  attainments,  but  otherwi 
unable  to  obtain  professional  assistance  in  their  studies.  The  instn 
tiou,  when  it  has  this  object,  is  generally  and  of  necessity  popular 
character  and  limited  to  those  branches  in  which  information  of  a  fail 
satisfactory  nature  can  be  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  prolong 
and  continuous  effort,  and  in  which  the  advantages  derived  from 
attendance  at  the  summer  session  can  be  easily  supplemented  by  ren 
ing,  privately  pursued.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  find  in  t 
schools,  whoso  attendance  is  largely  of  students  of  this  class,  t 
instruction,  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  such  subjects  as  literature,  soc 
problems,  general  history,  physical  training,  elocution,  kindergartc 
and  the  like.  The  work  of  the  various  Chautauqua  assemblies 
almost  wholly  of  this  first  character,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  exte 
this  feature  is  present  and  controls  the  work  of  the  other  schools. 

Second.  The  second  advantage  afforded  by  summer  schools  is  t 
opportunity  given  university  and  college  students  of  adding  to  th- 
regular  work  either  by  way  of  making  up  deficiencies,  or  advanci 
further  in  favorite  branches  than  the  press  of  other  work  permits  int 
winter  time.  These  sessions  likewise  afford  students  preparing  for  c 
lege  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  lacking  requirements  for  matricu 
tion,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  number  of  students  who 
thus  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  very  considerable. 

Third.  The  third  task  that  a  summer  institute  of  learning  has  de 
onstrated  its  ability  to  perform  is  that  exemplified  in  the  work  of  t 
schools  of  biology.  This  is  work  that  can  not  be  done  at  the  universi 
or  college,  and  from  its  very  character  has  to  bo  performed  at  the  m 
side  and  in  the  summer.  As  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  trei 
ing  of  these  schools,  here  is  presented  to  teachers  the  opportunity 
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carryi  x*  g  for  ward  private  investigation  in  their  own  special  fields,  and 
tosttt^l^nts  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  direct  knowledge  of  laboratory 
wttlLO.-xid  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  original  work. 

Foax-th.  Tho  fourth  advantage  derived  from  the  existence  of  summer 
matitvites  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  pedagogics.  Several  of  the 
schools  are  devoted  purely  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in 
all  of  the  larger  institutions  are  departments  of  methods.  Probably  at 
the  head  of  the  schools  devoted  to  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  which,  I  am  told,  that  of  the  GOO  in 
attendance  at  the  last  session  more  than  550  were  teachers.  At  these 
summer  schools  professors  in  various  institutions  are  able  to  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  each  other,  to  exchange  views,  and  to  obtain 
opinions  upon  new  methods  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  this,  teach- 
ers are  enabled  to  better  equip  themselves  for  their  work  by  means  of 
their  own  study  and  their  association  with  minds  more  fully  and  more 
scientifically  trained  in  their  especial  branches. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  proper  provinces  of  work  for  the 
summer  schools  has  served  also  to  define  the  advantages  derived  by 
*|,e  people  from  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,     Hut.  further 
iiUl1  *uese,  there  are  other  and  peculiar  privileges  afforded.     First  of 
a**>  there  is  presented  the  opportunity  of  personal  relationship  and 
foiitact  between  teachers  and  pupils.     The  recognition  of  and  increase 
!n  the  personal  element  in  instruction  is  a  distinct  gain.     The  specific 
information  contained  in  a  lectin e  or  class  recitation  may  be  small,  but 
\*  there  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  students  a  greater  enthusiasm 
ju    the  search  for  truth,  a  stimulus  is  given  to  future  work,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate.     Again,  the  opportunity 
18  v^Vfcn  the  student  of  concentrating  attention  upon  a  single  favorite 
®J*t>J<H-t.    Not  only  this,  but  in  some  of  the  better  and  larger  schools 
tuci  chance  is  presented  of  hearing  the  latest  results  of  study  in  a 
particular  field  of  knowledge  as  given  not  by  a  single  lecturer,  but  by 
PO«sil>ly  a  dozen  of  the  leading  professors,  each  dealing  with  his  own 
8I>^cial  topic  upon  which  he  is  an  authority.     Last,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
re6arded,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  by  summer  schools  of  combining 
PJ*>fit  with  pleasure,  physical  invigoration  with  mental  development. 
^itli  scarcely  an  exception,  summer  schools  in  the  Tinted  States  are 
located  at  pleasure  or  health  reports,  many  of  them  upon  the  seashore, 
others  by  the  lakeside,  and  some  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.     At 
tliesie  institutions  the  elective  principle  receives  its  complete  applica- 
tion.    Studies  are  taken  up,  and  courses  of  lectures  followed,  solely 
V^cause  the  student  is  interested  in  those  particular  subjects.    This  of 
^teelf  guarantees  an  attentive  audience  to  the  lecturer,  and  an  inter- 
ested class  to  the  instructor. 

Summer  schools  in  nowise  compete  with  or  antagonize  the  college 

yr  winter  school.    They  occupy  fields  which  the  latter  cannot  possess. 

Indirectly  they  benefit  them.     By  diffusing  and  intensifying  the  desire 

*or  knowledge,  they  render  more  fertile  the  field  from  which  the  ordi- 

naiJ?r  8chool  and  higher  institution  of  learning  derive  their  support.   • 

-The  one  serious  indictment  brought  against  summer  schools  is  the 

Jperfieiality  or  the  "  scrappy  "  nature  of  the  instruction  given.     1  think 

e  c*liarge  is  rather  exaggerated.    As  has  been  already  noted,  so  far 

,c°**cerns  schools  that  provide  instruction  for  persons  who  are  with- 

y      8^liolastie  training,  and  have  not  the  time  for  prolonged  and  con- 

ac^°Us  study,  the  instruction  must  necessarily  be  of  a  popular  char- 

gg^**-     Certainly  it  is  neither  complete  nor  profound.    Yet,  I  think  it 

c^ly  a  fair  use  of  words  to  term  this  instruction  superficial.    The 
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word  superficial  has  really  two  distinct  meanings.  In  its  purest  con- 
notation it  means  solely  the  opposite  of  profound.  In  common  parlance, 
however,  there  is  attached  to  this  meaning  a  sense  of  pretense  of  pro- 
fundity with  an  actual  superficiality — that  is  to  say,  a  hypocritical 
appearance  of  thoroughness.  Unless  limited  to  the  first  meaning  the 
word  is  not  properly  used.  Most  of  these  schools  recognize  their  own 
limitations.  They  appreciate  that  their  instruction  must  be  adapted 
to  the  shortness  of  their  sessions,  and  that  they  must  therefore  deal 
with  the  general  principles  rather  than  the  details  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Yet  if  the  schools  properly  and  fully  perform  that  which  ihey 
assume  to  perform,  the  word  superficial,  with  its  common  invidious 
meaning,  is  not  justly  applied. 

The  vital  question,  however,  is  this:  Is  not  the  instruction  that  is 
given  in  many  cases  unnecessarily  general  and  unsystematic  and  dis- 
connected !  Can  not  this  instruction  be  made  more  systematic,  more 
substantial,  and  more  useful,  and  yet  be  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the 
people,  to  the  wants  of  whom  these  schools  minister f  There  is 
undoubtedly  room  for  improvement,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  there 
were  not.  I  think  1  see,  however,  the  prospect  of  great  betterment 
in  the  present  rapidly  spreading  doctrines  of  proper  university  exten- 
sion methods.  Summer  schools  undoubtedly  represent  in  their  work 
the  effort  at  attainment  of  the  same  end  as  that  to  which  the 
"  university  extension  movement"  is  devoted — namely,  the  wider 
diffusion  of  sound  useful  information  among  the  people  at  large.  The 
common  method  of  instruction  at  these  schools  has  been  that  of  lec- 
tures, sometime  in  courses,  but  more  often  single.  Good  teachers  have 
not  been  lacking.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  their  teaching  forces 
are  composed  of  professors  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities.  As  yet,  however,  thcselectures  and  lecture 
courses  have  lacked  frequently  the  very  essentials  that  "university 
extension  "  leaders  now  insist  upon.  These  are,  the  giving  of  lecture 
courses  of  considerable  length  upon  some  one  subject,  rather  than  the 
use  of  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  upon  detached  subjects;  the 
use  of  printed  syllabi,  giving  outlines  of  the  lectures,  bibliographies, 
and  suggestions  for  private  study;  the  encouragement  of  discussions 
at  the  end  of  every  lecture;  and  the  holding  of  written  examinations 
at  the  termination  of  each  course.  The  information  obtained  thus  loses 
much  of  its  "scrappy"  nature,  and  is  more  complete;  the  student  is 
stimulated  in  the  discussions  to  independent  thought,  and  encouraged 
to  properly  directed  private  reading  by  the  syllabi. 

With  the  spread  of  the  "university  extension"  movement  must  come 
a  fuller  acceptance  and  application  of  its  methods  by  the  summer 
schools,  which  can  nat  but  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  their  work. 
For  this  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  with  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  comes  a  growing  demand  for  still  greater  enlighten- 
ment, one  may  safely  predict fbrthesuminersclioolafutureof expanding 
usefulness,  and  a  growing  importance  among  the  educational  methods 
of-the  country. 

A  description  of  the  history,  organization  and  work  of  these  summer 
schools  finds  a  legitimate  and  important  place  in  a  treatment  of  that 
movement,  whose  aim  is  the  extension  of  higher  education  among  the 
people.  A  treatment  of  this  phase  of  university  extension  in  the 
United  States  must,  however,  both  from  choice  and  necessity,  be 
eclectic  in  character.  The  term  "  university  extension  v  in  its  special 
connotation,  as  used  in  England,  and  of  late  in  this  country,  designates  a 
definite  idea  and  purpose,  and  the  development  of  the  plans  by  which 
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this  idea  or  purpose  is  to  be  effected  lias  been  definite  and  easy  of 
description.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  summer  schools  it  has  been 
otherwise. 

In    i\  general  way  the  motives  of  the  various  summer  assemblies, 

schools,  colleges,  and  institutes  of  learning  that  have  been  established 

in  this  country  have  been  the  popularization  of  knowledge  and  the  wider 

diffusion  of  higher  education.     Hut  there  has  been  no  uniformity  of 

organization,  method,  or  scope  of  instruction.    There  has  been  no 

affiliation  among  them.    Some  have  been  mere  summer  sessions  of  eol- 

tegiato    institutions;    others,  semireligious   gatherings;  others  have 

^c-11  private  speculative  undertakings;  others,  institutions  established 

">T  Warned   societies  or  associations.     Very  many  of  these  summer 

schools  have  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  being  born,  flourishing, 

and  dying  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.    Others,  of  larger  exis- 

t*nee,  have  been  migratory  in  character,  changing  their  location  from 

year  to  year.     Home  have  been  but  the  continuance  of  an  older  school 

"luler  a  new  name,  and  others  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  two  or 

?0^  institutions.    None,  except  the  few  u  teachers'  assemblies,"  have 

to      <3«nnectioii  with  State  systems  of  education,  or  have  made  reports 

Superintendents  of  education. 
fl:  \tl  8cope  and  method  of  instruction  there  has  been  also  the  greatest 
in  Ve**sfty>  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  laboratory  for  scientific 
^^Stigation,  and  from  instruction  in  a  single  branch  to  a  curriculum 

*! Gaining  a  score  of  subjects. 

Ij  •  *  or  these  reasons  the  task  of  preparing  a  corrected  and  complete 

^l^^ory  01  summer  schools  in  the  United  States  is  beset  with  ditlicul- 

e^^*     The  task  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information  has  been  an 

t^t^cially  arduous  one.     Though  great  diligence  has  been  employed, 

tjc^  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  many  instances  that  informa- 

**  which  he  desired. 

k    ~* *X  the  following  pages  summer  schools  are  grouped  under  special 

jjj  '^c|s  according  to   fundamental  characters  and  aims     The  larger, 

ti«0**^  important,  and  typical  institutions  will  receive  special  considera- 

tiV^?  *  -     In  regard,  however,  to  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  insti- 

t|    yi«Dn,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  in  all  cases  a  proper  perspec- 

B^  \^*  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  schools  deserving  of  con- 

c*^rable  mention  have  afforded  the  author  inadequate  information. 

/^lie  following  are  the  groups  into  which  I  shall,  for  convenience, 

~^*nge  the  summer  schools  in  the  United  States: 

^f»j  -*^  irst :  Schools  for  original  research  and  for  the  training  of  specialists. 

&»     ^  schools  falling  under  this  head  are  gatherings  of  investigators  and 

^**^«-?ialists,  rather  than  of  students.     Of  teaching  there  is  little,  the 

!*^X*^cial  attention  being  given  to  scientific  investigation.    The  sole 

^    l>x*esentative8  of  this  class  are  the  schools  of  biology,  which  embrace 

g^J?*ong  their  number  the  first  permanent  summer  school  in  the  Tinted 

■^    **»tes,  and  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of   which  this  monograph 

^^Tins. 
^1   ^«cond.  Summer  schools  giving  instruction  in  single  subjects.    Under 
iw^ls'*  head  will  fall  the  schools  of  philosophy,  literature,  ethics,  lan- 
^i2^8?8i  music,  etc. 

^  ^t*hird.  Summer  schools  giving  instruction  in  several  branches.     This 

^^•sis, according  to  my  arrangement,  includes  a  large  number  of  iustruc- 

i^**18  of  a  widely  varying  size  and  character.    Their  sessions  usually 

Y^**t  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  the  instruction  is,  for  the  most  part, 

^"    lectures.     Two  of  the  schools  under  this  head,  '"  The  Chautauqua 
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Assembly**  and  "The  Martha's  Vineyard  Institute,"  will,  on  account  of 
their  size  and  importance,  receive  somewhat  exteuded  treatment  in 
separate  chapters. 

Note.— Prominent  among  methods  adopted  by  Americans  for  wearing  trained  teachers  and  supple- 
menting the  work  of  normal  school*  have  been  the  teacher**  institutes.  These  iitntitutes  are  gather- 
ings of  public  school  toAchem  for  the  dittciiSMion  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  as  aach  meeting*  are 
almost  universally  held  in  the  summer,  a  treatment  of  their  work  would  naturally  at-em  to  form  a 
part  of  this  monograph.  The  whole  subject,  however,  has  been  already  thoroughly  treated  and  pub- 
lished as  a  monograph  by  this  Human  (Circular  of  Inforo^atiou,  No.  2,  1885),  and  the  description  of 
this  subject  will  therefor*;  not  bo  duplicated  here. 


PART  I. 

Schools   for  Original   Research  and  for  the  Training  of 

Specialists. 

i. — schools  of  biology.1 

The  summer  school  can  hardly  be  termed  a  new  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1869  a  dozen  professors  and 
students,  chiefly  from  the  scientific  schools  of  Harvard  University, 
made  a  trip  to  Colorado,  where  scientific  results  of  considerable  value 
were  achieved.  During  the  next  four  years  parties  of  students,  under 
the  charge  of  Prof.  Marsh  and  other  Tale  professors,  made  several 
expeditions  to  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  geological  aud 
mil  i  era  logical  collections  then  secured  were  large  and  valuable,  and  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New  Haven.  It 
was  also  the  custom  of  Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  to  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  with  his  pupils  in  different 
places  of  geological  interest. 

These  were  instances  of  educational  instruction,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  schools.  The  first  idea  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  summer  school  can  probably  be  ascribed  to  Prof. 
N.  S.  Shaler,  who  first  suggested  to  his  colleague,  Louis  Agassiz,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  during  the  summer  of  a  seaside  labora- 
tory at  Nantucket  for  the  benefit  both  of  university  students  and  of 
teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  outcome  of  this  sugges- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  the  Anderson  School  on  Penikese  Island 

ANliKKSOX   SCHOOL   ON   1'KNIKKSK   ISLAND. 

Few  events  in  modern  times  have  had  a  greater  significance,  and 
exerted  a  more  profound  influence  upon  the  course  of  educational  devel- 
opment iu  this  country  than  the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Labo- 
ratory at  Penikese,  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  Just  as  in  Europe  Beaside 
schools  and  laboratories  may  be  traced  to  the  example  set  ami  influence 
exerted  by  the  famous  International  Marine  Laboratory  at  Naples,  so 
in  America,  most  of  the  marine  stations  for  biological  investigation  owe 
their  origin  to  influences  emanating  from  Penikese.  Outgrowths  of  this 
latter  school,  itself  of  short  continuance,  are  the  several  biological 
schools  existing  to-day,  and  which  constitute  the  sole  representatives 
of  summer  schools  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  research  of  an  original 
character. 


1  In  the  preparation  of  the  Following  history  of  school*  of  biology,  I  have  derived  (Treat  assistance 
from  si  paper  kindly  neut  mo  by  J.  C.  Cuinpbcllj  professor  of  biology  'iu  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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On  the  14th  of  December,  1872,  Prof.  Agassi/  issued  the  following 
circular: I 

Museim  ok  Comparative  Zoology. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  14,  1X7 1. 

.  Programme  of a  course  of  instruction  in  natural  history  to  be  delivered  by  th*  seaside  in 
2iantucket  during  the  summer  mon  ths,  chiefly  designed  for  teachers  who  propose,  to  introduce 
the  siudy  into  their  schools,  and  for  studenis  jtrepariny  to  become  teachers. 

*'  Zoology  in  general  and  embryology  of  the  vertebrates,'*  by  L.  Agassi/,  director  ol 
the  Museum. 

*'  The  extinct  animals  of  past  ages  compared  with  those  now  living  and  the  methods 
of  identifying  them/'  by  K.  S.  Shaler,  pro  Tensor  of  paleontology  in  the  Lawrence    - 
Scientific  School. 

" Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vertebrates,"  by  Dr.  B.  (I.  Wilder, 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"The  animals  and  plants  living  in  deep  waters,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their 
existence,*'  by  L.  F.  cle  PourtaleH,  assistant  in  the  U.  8.  Coast  Survey. 

"  Embryology  of  the  radiates,"  by  A.  Agassiz,  assistant  in  theMusuem  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology. 

"  Natural  history  and  embryology  of  the  mollnsks,"  by . 

"How  to  make  biological  collections  to  illustrate  the  history  of  insects  injurious 
to  vegetation,'*  by  Dr.  11.  A.  Hagen,  professor  of  entomology  in  Harvard  University. 

"Natural  history  and  embryology  of  the  articulates,*'  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  pro-. 
feasor  of  entomology  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

"Natural  history  of  the  fishes  and  reptiles,''  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  general  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

"Natural  history  of  birds  and  mammals,"  by  .1.  A.  Allen,  assistant  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology. 

"(>n  breeding,  and  nests  and  eggs  of  birds,"  by . 

"  Practical  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  microscope, *'  by . 

"  Instructions  in  drawing  and  painting  of  animals,"  by  Paulus  Roctter,  artist  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

"On  fisheries  and  their  management,"  by  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Ibiird,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"On  fish  breeding,"  by  Theodore  Lyman,  assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology. 

"The  fauna  of  the  North  Atlantic,  compared  with  one  another,  aud  with  those  of 
other  part*  of  the  world,"  by . 

"  The  plants  of  the  sea,"  by . 

"The  physics  of  the  sea."  hy . 

"Physical  hydrography,"  by  Prof.  W.  Mitchell,  assistant   in  the  U.  S.  (\>a*t   Sur- 
vey. 

"Chemistry  of  feeding  and  breathing,"  by  Prof.  W.dibbs,   Rnuifnrd  professor  of 
physics  in  Harvard  University. 

11  Chemistry  of  the  sea  and  air,"  by  Prof.  .lames  Crafts,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Technological  Institute,  in  Boston.         • 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  day  of  opening  will  be  advertised  as  soon  as  all 
necessary  arrangements  in  Nantucket  can  be  made,  including  information  concern- 
ing board,  etc.     A  number  of  aquariums  and   the  necessary  apparatus  to  dredge  iu 

<MJ*pwater  will  be  provided.    The  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  the  U. 

8-  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  have  promised  their  cooperation  to  the  extent  of  their 

ability  without  interfering  with  the  regular  service  of  their  departments.     Profs. 

Shiler,  Wilder,  Packard,  and  Putnam,  and  perhaps  others,  may  spend  the  whole,  or 

nearly  the  whole,  season  in  Nantucket,  with  a  view  to  superintend  the  laboratory 

*ork,  while  the  other  gentlemen  will  stay  there  only  part  of  the  time,  or  as  long  as 

Quired  by  the, share  they  aro  ahlo  to  take  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

Jo.  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge, 
«asa. 

L.    AfiASHIZ. 

-j-Vhiawas  the  initial  prospectus  of  the  tirst  summer  school  in  the 

..nJ^d  States.     It  has  been  given  here  in extenxo  on  account  both  of 

£*  ^Btoric  interest  and  its  value  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  work  to 

^Virsued  aDC*  *ne  Iia,nes  °f  *,ne  eminent  men  connected  with  the 
Iment. 


'Report  of  tntBteea  of  th«  A  mlorsnu  School,  1873. 
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For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  financial  difficulties  would  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project,  but  by  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  sufficient  support  was  obtained  to  guar- 
antee the  successful  establishment  of  the  school. 

This  gentleman,  attracted  by  the  appeal  made  by  Prof.  Agassiz  to 
the  legislature  for  State  aid,  ottered  as  a  location  for  the  station  Peni- 
kese  Island,  in  Buzzards  Bay,  125  miles  southeast  of  Newport,  K.  I.  It 
is  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  western  islands  of  the  Elizabeth  group, 
and  contains  about  100  acres  of  great  fertility.  For  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  now  donated  it  was  admirably  adapted.  A  few  days  later, 
Mr.  Anderson,  continuing  his  generosity,  met  some  of  the  further  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  the  organization  by  an  endowment  of  $50,000  for  the 
equipment  and  running  expenses  of  the  school. 

Another  friend  presented  a  yacht  of  80  tons  burden  for  collecting 
purposes,  and  further  contributions  of  money  were  received  from  otbe^ 
sources.    A  building  was  erected  which  offered  large  accommodations*, 
there  being  fifty-eight  lodging  rooms  on  the  upper  floors.     In  1873  thi 
laboratory  was  thrown  open  and  43  students  were  attracted  from  \\S 
sections  of  the  country,  but  in  December  of  this  year  the  death  of  tL_ 
founder  took  place.    During  tlie  following  season  the  school  was 
ducted  by  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  with  an  attendance  of  40,  but 
not  meet  with  the  financial  support  that  was  anticipated,  so  the  wl* 
project  was  given  up. 

The  establishment  of  this  laboratory  was  the  first  consummatio 
a  plan  long  cherished  by  its  founder  to  provide  students  of  ma- 
animal  life  with  a  jtface  where  they  might  easily  obtain  their  matei* 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  conveniences  for  study  afforded  ly 
well-arranged  laboratory.    It  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  couditi 
of  biology  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.    The  early  y«*~ 
of  the  present  century  were  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  co I 
tion,  description,  and  cataloguing  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 
country,  and  investigators  aimed  at  little  more  than  this.     Natur 
the  most  conspicuous  forms  first  attracted  attention.    Determination 
names  was  regarded  as  the  all  important  thing,  and  the  adult  fo 
alone  were  usually  made  the  subject  of  such  study.    Embryology  ■* 
unknown,  and  the  profound  alterations  which  it.  has  made  in  biologi 
work  were  then  scarcely  dreamed  yf.     So  long  as  this  was  the  case 
establishment  of  a  marine  laboratory  would  not  have  been  possifc* 
Collecting  grounds  and  a  museum  in  which  to  store  the  objects  collect 
were  alone  needed:  a  fixed  location  would  have  been  a  disadvantfe 

AVith  the  advent  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  184K,  the  character  of  wo 
done  in  America  began  to  change,  and  in  more  recent  times  it  Irt 
undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis.  Instead  of  being  as  it  once  w 
the  study  of  the  external  forms  of  animals,  it  has  become  a  study  ft 
life  itself.  It  has  broadened  out  to  embrace  not  only  the  study  of  ani 
mals  now  existing,  but  their  past  history;  and  it  also  includes  as  apart 
of  its  subject-matter  many  questions  once  generally  regarded  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  scientific  methods. 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  has  come  about  that  new  conditions  for 
study  are  necessary  New  questions  that  arise  demand  new  methods 
adapted  to  their  solution.  Biology  has  become  more  experimental  than 
formerly.  As  the  chemist  constructs  his  own  conditions  to  simplify  the 
solution  of  the  problems  which  fall  within  his  province,  so  the  biologist 
finds  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  higher  and  better  known  animals 
too  complex  to  be  solved  except  in  thesame  way.  But  nature  has  already 
furnished  the  simple  conditions  needed,  for  in  the  lower  invertebrate 
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**Umal8  found  in  the  sea,  are  represented  in  an  elementary  form  all  of 
*hfc  manifestations  of  life  observed  in  those  highest  in  the  scale,  while 
*t  the  same  time  many  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  higher  animals 
*t*  made  plain  only  by  comparison  with  these,  lower  forms. 

U  is  to  the  study  of  marine  animals  that  we  must  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  problems  of  biology,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  to 
^£as8iz  that  the  entire* life  history  of  any  animal  must  be  known  before 
*We  could  be  any  real  knowledge  of  its  true,  relationships,  and  hence 
**ose  the  necessity  that  the  investigator  should  be  so  placed  that  he 
could  collect  his  own  material   tor  study,  and  observe  it  under  it* 
^fttural  conditions  throughout  its  entire  life.     Visits  to  the  seaside  had 
Jtf  course  been  frequently  made  by  investigators,  and  while  these  may 
***"e  sufficed  for  the  mere  enumeration  of  supposed  new  species,  they 
JV<1  not  offer  favorable  conditions  for  embryologieal  studies.    When 
Wology  reached  such  a  condition  that  this  constituted  the  greater  i>or- 
juon  of  the  work  to  bo  done,  the  establishment  of  marine  laboratories 
flowed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.     Penikeso  would  not  have  been 
P°ssible  many  years  earlier  and  indeed  when  established   was  almost 
£Pei'iature.     The  magnetism  of  Prof.  Agassiz  held  it  together,  and  inves- 
5'i*a,tors  came  there  largely  that  they  might  be  thrown  in  contact  with 
j11*.      His  enthusiasm  aroused  all  those  within  its  reach,  but  after  his 
ni?atU  appeals  were  made  in  vain  for  the  continuance  of  the  laboratory. 
le  investigators  of  the  country  did  not  encourage  the  project,  and  the 
ecoHsary  funds  could  not  be  obtained.     Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  even 
j^*1  tern  pi  a  ted  moving  the  laboratory  to  Wood's  1  loll  where  it  would  be 
°ro  accessible  and  the  fauna  richer,  but  even  then  the  sentiment  was 
^  °^  Bufticiently  established.     Investigators  and  students  generally  were 
th***    Sufficiently  convinced  of  its  utility  and  practicability,  and  it  was 

J?rofore  temporarily  abandoned. 
jj    ^"Uch  were  the  circumstances  under  which  were  established  the  first 

i 

^  I  *0  the  movement  has  spread  to  include  other  departments  of  knowl- 
Av  |  So,,  and  to  furnish  instruction  of  a  more  elementary  character  to  those 
lt  1  °  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  The  summer  school  move- 
^^it  was  warmly  seconded  at  Harvard  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray.  To  meet  the 
Vi*  V*^  conditions  and  accommodate  the  same  class  of  students,  he  estab- 
tito  **d  a  summer  school  in  botany,  in  1S74,  which  continues  to  serve  a 
^*Ail  purpose  up  to  the  present  time. 

SrOCESSOKS    TO    TIIK    PKNIKKSK    SCHOOL. 

1    rphe.  most  direct  successor  of  the  Penikese  laboratory  was  the  private 
rSJtoratory  established  by  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  at  Newport,  in  1877. 
M*isis  noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  equipment,  and  for  its  many  conven- 
ances for  work,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  summer 
^liools  of  the  country  for  the  reason  that  it  is  private,  property,  and 
°pen  only  to  a  limited  number  of  workers  upon  special  terms. 

In  187b'  a  summer  school  of  biology  was  opened  at  Salem,  Mass.,  by 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
IWs.  Packard  and  Kingsley,  ami  was  intended  for  beginners,  as  well 
88  for  advanced  students.     In  1881  it  was  discontinued. 


ses- 
e 


^ I  ^"^itie  laboratory  and  summer  school  in  this  country.     Summer  ses 
«£^°***a  were  a  necessity,  both  because  many  of  those  in  attendance,  wer 
^^?*o.laer8  and  unable  to  be  present  at  other  times  and  also  because  the 
^rr^^ntages  for  collecting  were  greater  at  this  season  than  at  any  other, 
t-i***    the  needs  of  the  investigator  were  mainly  regarded.     Since  that 
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THE  CHRSAPKAKK  ZOOLOGICAL   LABORATORY   OF   TIIF.  JOHNS   HOPKINS    UHIVER8ITY.1 

The  first  real  revival  of  the  Penikese  idea  was  in  1878,  when  the 
trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  made  an  appropriation  to 
establish  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory.  Their  idea  in  so 
doing  was  to  make  provision  only  for  students  sufficiently  advanced  to 
undertake  original  research.  No  building  was  erected,  and  indeed  no 
permanent  location  was  chosen,  but  the  laboratory  was  moved  from 
place  to  placets  seemed  desirable,  the  appropriation  being  sufficient 
to  furnish  all  needed  conveniences  for  work. 

This  lal)oratory  was  established  as  a  branch  of  the  biological  depart* 
ment  of  the  university,  as  an  ex|>erimental  seaside  station  for  the  study 
of  the  marine  zoology  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  enterprise  was 
conceived,  organized,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  university  since  it  first  opened  in  1876,  as 
associate  in  the  biological  department,  of  which  Dr.  H.  N.  Martin  has 
been  head. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry  and  of 
Prof.  Baird,  granted  the  use  of  the  incompleted  Fort  Wool,  at  the 
mouth  of  Hampton  Roads.  The  fort  is  on  an  artificial  island  6  acres 
in  extent,  made  by  dropping  granite  blocks  into  the  water;  it  is  3 
miles  from  one  shore,  half  as  far  from  the  other,  and  20  miles  from  the 
ocean.  A  strong  current  runs  close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  thus 
carries  15  or  20  miles  of  water  past  its  walls  at  each  turn  of  the  tide,  so 
that  free  swimming  animals  and  embryos  were  obtainable  in  endless 
variety  without  leaving  the  fort.  Ten  workers  were  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  summer  in  attendance.  A  majority  of  them  were 
connected  with  the  university,  the  rest  were  school  teachers.  No  lec- 
ture courses  were  given,  but  the  work  was  so  conducted  as  to  accom- 
plish four  objects,  viz,  to  furnish  advanced  students  with  opportunities 
for  original  investigation:  to  provide  material  for  winter  work  in  the 
university;  to  enable  less  advanced  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  forms  of  life,  which  can  only  be  studied  at  the  seaside,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  marine  zoology;  and  to  increase  scientific  knowledge  regarding  the 
zoology  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Though  the  laboratory  was  occupied  only 
eight  weeks  during  the  first  session,  very  considerable  scientific  results 
were  reached,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  list  of  published  papers: 
Land  Plants  found  at  Fort  Wool,  N.B.Webster;  List  of  Animals 
found  at  Fort  Wool,  P.  R.  Uhler;  Development  of  Lingula,  W.K.Brooks; 
Early  Stages  of  Amphioxus,  II.  J.  Rice;  Lucifer  Typhus,  W.  Saxon; 
Development  of  Gasteropoda,  W.  K.Brooks;  Development  of  Squilla, 
W.  K.  Brooks. 

During  the  session  of  1879,  Dr.  Brooks  had  with  him  at  the  Chesa- 
peake laboratory  eleven  workers,  several,  as  before,  being  from  the 
university.  The  chief  work  of  the  session  was  the  investigation  into 
the  development  and  habits  of  the  oyster.  The  United  States  and 
Maryland  lish  commissions  cooperated  with  the  university  toward 
the  laboratory  and  dredging  outfit.  Seven  weeks  were  spent  at  Cris- 
field,  the  center  of  the  oyster  trade  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  four  weeks  were  passed  at  Fort  Wool.  The  paper  embodying  the 
results  of  the  investigation  into  the  nature  and  development  of  the  oys- 

1  Sec  report*  of  Trustoxs  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Circular  of  Information  No.  54,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  ami  N.  Y.  Tribune  April  12.  1880,  article,  Summer  Schools,  by  E.  M.  Hartwell, 
PH.  D. 
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tor,  with  ten  plates,  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Fisheries  for  Maryland. 

The  sessions  of  1880, 1881;  and  1882  were  spent  at  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
^he  situation  -^f  this  town  being  especially  favorable  for  zoological  work, 
"fche  surrounding  waters  presenting  such  a  diversity  of  conditions  that 
the  fauna  are  unusually  rich  and  varied. 

Iu  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory  at 
ZBeuufort,  a  class  of  beginuers  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
3881  at  Fort  Wool,  Va.;  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Clarke,  of  the  biological  depart 
ment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Instruction  was  given  by  meffhs 
of  lectures  and  also  by  daily  collecting  and  observing  the  various  ani- 
mals in  their  native  haunts.  The  lectures,  twenty-seven  in  number, 
extended  through  the  session.     Eight  students  were  in  attendance. 

The  sixth  year  was  spent  at  Hampton,  Vn.  The  appointment  of  Dr. 
"W.  K.  Brooks  by  the  governor  of  Maryland  as  commissioner  to  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  oyster  beds  caused  this  removal,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  spend  much  of  the  season  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  sessions  of  the  lab  oratory  were  held  at  Beau- 
fort. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  the  laboratory  was  stationed  in  thecoral  island 
Abaco,  the  Bahamas,  W.  1.,  with  a  secondary  station  at  Beaufort. 
The  session  of  1887  was  held  at  Nassau,  on. the  island  New  Providence, 
and  during  the  following  season  on  one  of  the  Florida  Keys.  Financial 
reasons  caused  the  laboratory  to  be  discontinued  during  the  next 
few  years,  but  in  the  summer  of  1891  a  session  was  again  held  at  Port 
Henderson  in  Jamaica,  lasting  fourteen  weeks. 

During  the  entire  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  this  laboratory  it 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks.  The  sessions  here 
lasted  usually  about  two  months,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  has 
been  very  considerable.  The  published  results  of  the  work  done  at 
the  seaside  during  these  years  number  over  one  hundred  titles.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  are  books  or  illustrated  papers;  sixteen  of  them  were  origi- 
nally published  in  England  or  Germany ;  and  translations  of  forty-six  of 
them  have  appeared  in  the  zoological  journals  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  results  thus  obtained  have  been 
incorporated  into  standard  text-books  attests  the  value  of  the  work 
accomplished.  The  laboratory  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  marine  laboratory  successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  in 
which  research  of  purely  scientific  value  was  made  the  ruling  feature. 
This  laboratory  was  established  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  students 
already  in  attendance  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  courses  there  given.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  it  into  prominence  as  a  separate  organization. 

ANNIKQCAM    AXI>    WOOD'S    HOI. I.    I.AItOKA TORIKs. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for 
1881  it  is  stated  that  "  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  found  a 
summer  laboratory  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  begun  to  work  practically  under  our  direction,  but  have 
hitherto  had  no  convenient  means  for  pursuing  their  studies  on  the  sea 
shore.  •  •  •  We  are  sure  that  such  a  laboratory  is  needed  for  a 
limited  number  of  persons  *  *  »  about  a  dozen  in  all,  but  we  are 
not  sure  of  any  real  demand  outside  of  these." 

Iu  1881  a  circular  was  issued  announcing  the  opening  of  a  marine 
laboratory  at  Anuisquam,  Mass.    This  was  supported  by  the  XVuvvvw^ 
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Educational  Association  of  Boston,  together  with  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  and  was  designed  "  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 
study  and  observation  of  the  development,  anatomy,  and  habits  of  com- 
mon types  of  marine  animals  under  suitable  direction  and  advice."  In 
one  respect  this  laboratory  differed  from  both  the  Penikese  and  Chesa- 
peake laboratories,  viz,  that  students  were  received  who  were  virtually 
beginners.  Twenty-two  of  this  class  were  present  the  first  year,  and 
although  the  number  fluctuated  in  different  years  there  were  26  present 
in  1880  when  the  laboratory  ceased  to  exist.  It  had  always  been  the 
poiicy  of  both  the  associations  which  shared  the  management  of  the 
Annisquam  laboratory  to  give  up  any  of  their  departments  as  soon  as 
they  were  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  any  other  institutions  would  accept  and 
carry  them  on. 

Both  the  society  and  the  association  have  therefore  felt,  after  six  years  of  successful 
working,  that  the  Annisquam  laboratory  had  reached  a  stage  of  advancement  when 
it  could  claim  and  perhaps  receive  sufficient  aid  from  the  patrons  of  science  and 
learning  to  he  placed  upon  an  independent  and  permanent  foundation.     *     •     * 

The  Woman's  Educational  Association  called  a  meeting,  composed  largely  of  rep* 
resentative  teachers  of  biology,  and  the  fate  of  the  laboratory  was  surrendered  to 
their  deliberations.  They  decided  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  a  marine 
biological  laboratory,  and  at  least  $15,000  should  be  raised  to  carry  it  on  for  five 
years. ' 

This  effort  was  so  far  successful  that  in  March,  1888,  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  was  chartered  and  the  work  of  erecting  a  building 
at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  at  once  begun.  Dr.  C.  O.  Whitman  was 
appointed  director  of  the  laboratory,  with  B.H.Van  Vle<ik  as  instructor. 
Provision  was  made  for  investigators  and  students,  and  on  July 
17  the  laboratory  opened  with  7  of  the  former  and  8  of  the  latter  class 
in  attendance.  During  the  first  session  the  following  subjects,  among 
others,  were  studied  in  the  department  of  investigation:  The  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  line  system  in  the  toad  fish;  the  origin  and  history 
of  Kupffer-s  vesicle  iu  teleostean  embryo;  the  structure  of  the  sense 
organs  in  the  pectoral  tins  of  Trigola;  the  anatomy  and  embryology 
of  Ascidians ;  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin. 

The  work  in  each  case  was  of  a  preparatory  nature,  and  designed  to 
be  carried  forward  at  the  next  session.  Attention  was  given  almost 
exclusively  to  laboratory  work,  and  only  a  few  informal  lectures  on 
embryological  subjects  were  given  by  the  director.  Prof.  W.T.  Sedg- 
wick, on  the  invitation  of  the  director,  gave  two  public  lectures  upon 
insectivorous  plants  (especially  the  Itroserait). 

The  work  of  instruction  conducted  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Van  Vleck  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  life-history  of  inver- 
tebrate forms,  such  as  the  sponges,  hydroids,  ctenophores,  worms, 
starfishes,  sea  urchins,  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.  Mounted  preparations 
added  much  to  the  value  of  the  instruction.  Considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  histological  technique,  and  a  large  amount  of  valua- 
ble material  for  use  in  teaching  was  collected  by  each  member  of  the 
class.2 

As  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  new  instruction  the  director,  in 
his  opening  address,  said: 

While  this  institution  traces  its  historic  roots  to  Penikese,  and  acknowledges. 
with  pride,  its  community  of  descent  with  numerous  summer  schools  of  natural 
history,  it  has  one  feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  its  predecessors,  and  on  the 
development  of  this  hangs  every  pledge  of  the  future.  In  every  attempt  hitherto 
made  to  combine  the  two  chief  interests  here  represented,  instruction  has  been  the 


1  Annual  Import  RoHton  Sooit-ty  of  Natural  History,  1887,  p.  4. 

*  First  annual  report  of  thu  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  for  the  year  1688. 
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object  of  first  concern.  Now,  the  only  way  to  keep  the  distributive  function 
efficient  and  active  is  to  nnite  it  in  proper  relations  with  the  productive  function. 
The  laboratory  is  the  creative  agent — the  Boiirceof  all  supplies;  the  school  is  merely 
the  receiver  and  distributor.  Any  attempt  to  combine  the  two  which  ignores  or 
reverses  these  relations  must  end  in  disappointment  and  failure.  The  plan  pursued 
must  be  one  that  will  meet  the  approval,  arouse  the  interest,  and  compel  the  coopera- 
tion and  active  support  of  the  more  progressive  school  of  biologists.  Our  most 
distinguished  zoologist  declares,  in  a  letter  just  received,  /  hare  no  sympathy  with 
anything  merely  devoted  to  elementary  instruction,  and  unless  the  greater  part  of  the 
energy  is  given  to  original  work,  it  in  of  no  interest  to  we.1 

The  report  of  the  director  for  the  second  session  ( 1889)  showed  a 
prosperous  state  of  affairs.  The  number  of  investigators,  teachers,  and 
students  in  attendance  during  the  session,  as  compared  with  the  first 
session,  showed  an  increase  to  nearly  the  full  capacity  of  all  the  labor- 
atories. 

The  following  prospectus  issued  for  the  session  of  1891  will  show  the 
present  status  of  this  work. 

The  corps  of  instructors  for  the  fourth  season  (1891)  consists  of  Dr.  C.  ().  "Whitman, 
director,  professor  of  zoology  at  Clark  University,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mor- 
phology; E.^).  Gardiner,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  /oology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  .!.  Playfair  McMurricb,  Ph.  J).,  decent  in  zoology  at  Clark  University; 
T.  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  Bruce  fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  W.  M.  Wheeler,  fellow 
in  biology,  Clark  Univeisity;  H.  C.  Bumpus,  assistant  professor  of  zoology,  Brown 
University ;  W.  M.  Kankin,  Ph.  1).,  instructor  in  zoology,  Princeton  College ;  Ryoiche 
Takano,  artist;  G.M.Gray,  laboratory  assistant;  .)..).  Vceder,  collector. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  zoology,  botany,  and  micro- 
scopical technique,  consisting  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  under  the  direct  and 
constant  supervision  of  the  instinct  ors,  there  will  be  two  or  more  courses  of  lectures 
on  special  subjects  by  members  of  the  staff.  One  such  course  of  six  lectures  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  M  (-Munich  on  the  (ttuophora  and  the  Turbellaria.  Similar  courses  on 
the  Molluma,  Crustacea,  and  Eclt'nwdamaia  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Bumpus  and 
I>r.  Rankin. 

There  will  also  be  ten  or  more  evening  lectures  on  biological  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Among  those  who  may  contribute  these  lectures  and  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions upon  them  may  he  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  instructors  above-named, 
the  following:  Dr.  H.  Avers,  of  the  Lake  Laboratory:  Prof.  B.  II.  Donaldson,  Clark 
University;  Frof.  W.  (».  Farlow,  Harvard  University ;  l*rof.  .1.  S.  Kmgsley,  University 
of  Nebraska;  Prof.  W.  Lihbey,  jr.,  Princeton  College;  Prof.  C.  S.  Minot,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School;  Prof.  H.  F.  Osbovn,  Princeton  College;  Dr.  S.  Watase,  Clark  University; 
Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  laboratory  is  located  on  the  coast  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  near  the  laboratories 
of  tho  United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  building  consists  of  two  stories — the 
lower  for  the  use  of  students  receiving  instruction,  the  upper  exclusively  for  inves- 
tigators. The  laboratory  has  aquaria  supplied  with  running  sea  water,  boats,  a 
steam  launch,  collecting  apparatus,  and  dredges;  it  is  also  supplied  with  reagents, 
glassware,  and  a  limited  number  of  microtomes  and  microscopes.  The  libiaiy  is 
provided,  not  only  with  the  ordinary  text-books  and  works  of  reference,  but  also 
with  the  more  important  journals  of  zoology  and  botany,  some  of  them  in  complete 
series. 

The  laboratory  for  investigators  will  be  open  Jrom  June  1  to  August  29.  It  will 
be  fully  equipped  with  aquaria,  glassware,  reagents,  etc.,  hut  microscopes  and 
microtomes  will  not  be  provided.  In  this  department  there  arc  fourteen  private 
laboratories  supplied  with  aquaria,  running  water,  etc.,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  inves- 
tigators, who  are  invited  to  carry  on  their  researches  here  free  of  charge.  Those 
who  are  prepared  to  begin  original  work,  but  require  supervision,  special  sugges- 
tions, criticism,  or  extended  instruction  in  technique,  may  occupy  tables  in  the  gen- 
eral laboratory  for  investigators,  paying  for  the  privilege  a  fee  of  $50.  The  number 
of  such  tables  is  limited  to  ten.  Applicants  for  them  must  state  precisely  what 
they  have  done  in  preparation  for  original  work,  and  whether  they  can  bring  a  com- 
plete outfit,  viz.,  microscope,  microtome,  camera-lncida,  etc. 

For  the  completion  of  any  considerable  piece  of  investigation,  beginners  usually 
require  from  one  to  three  full  years.  It  is  not  expected,  therefore,  that  tin?  holders 
of  these  tables  will  finish  their  work  in  a  single  season.  The  aim  is  rather  to  make 
a  safe  beginning,  which  will  lead  to  good  results  if  IV  ill  owed  up  between  sessions, 
and  renewed,  it  need  be,  for  several  successive  years.  No  applications  for  less  than 
the  whole  session  can  be  received  in  this  department. 


1  Report  of  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  1888,  p.  28. 
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Tho  laboratory  for  teachers  and  students  will  W  opened  on  Wednesday,  July  8, 
for  regnlar  courses  of  seven  weeks  in  zoology,  botany,  and  microscopical  technique. 
The  number  admitted  to  thiH  department  will  be  limited  to  80,  and  preference  will 
be  given  to  teachers  and  others  already  qualified.  By  permission  of  the  director 
students  may  begin  their  individual  work  as  early  as  June  15  without  extra  charge, 
but  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  will  not  begin  before  July  8. 

More  advanced  Htudents  who  may  wish  to  limit  their  work  to  special  groups  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  regular  course  in  Roloogy,  under  charge  of  Prof. 
ItampuH,  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  more  typical  marine  Forms  and  elementary 
methods  of  microscopical  technique.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  accompanied  by 
lectures.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  proposed :  July  8-13,  study  of  the 
lobster;  July  13-20,  (a)  study  of  annelids  (Aerat,  Serpula,  Spirobi*,  etc.) ,  (ft)  ztoioae- 
glotftn*  and  Phancolotioma,  (c)  Polyzoa,  (d)  Turbellaria;  July  20-27,  study  of  the 
codenterates;  July  27-August  3,  study  of  the  mollusks  {Mvay  (ktrea,  &ycofjrp««, 
Loliffo);  August  3-10,  echinoderms  (starfish,  sea-urchin,  holothnrian,  etc.);  August 
10-17,  crustaceans  (lirancltipus,  Cyclops.  Lcrmva,  Lepas,  I  do  tea,  Orckestia,  Canocr); 
August  17-2t>,  vertebrates  {Amphioxus,  clasmobranch,  tehost). 

Arrangements  for  instruction  in  botany  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Setchell  will  again  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Applicants  must  state  whether  they  can  supply  themselves  with  microscopes  and 
microtomes.  Microscope  slides,  dissecting  and  drawing  instruments,  bottles,  and 
other  supplies,  to  he  finally  takeu  from  the  lal>oratory,  are  sold  at  cost.9  The  tuition 
fee  is  $25,  payable  in  advance. 

A  department  of  laboratory  supply  has  been  established  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  teachers  and  others  who  desire  to  obtain  materials  for  study  or  for  classes. 
It  is  proposed  to  furnish,  e.  g.,  certain  sponges,  hydroids,  starfishes,  sea-urchins, 
marine  worms,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  vertebrates,  in  good  condition  at  fair 
prices. 

Wood's  IIoll,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  marine  life  in  tho  neighboring  waters, 
offers  exceptional  advantages.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Vineyard  Sound, 
at  the  entrance  to  Buzzards  Bay,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
(two  hours  and  a  half  from  Boston)  or  by  rail  and  boat  from  Providence,  Fall 
River,  or  New  Bedford. 

No  better  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  laboratory  can  be  given 
than  tho  fact  that  in  1890  there  were  present  20  investigators  and  27 
students.  These  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  the  labor- 
atory may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  national  enterprise.  It  has  been  so 
conducted  as  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  its  success  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  instruction  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  investigation,  and  that  the  most  perfect  cooperation  among 
investigators  is  secured  by  means  of  lecture  courses  in  which  all  take 
part,  gives  reason  for  tho  hope  that  the  great  productiveness  which  lias 
thus  far  characterized  the  laboratory  will  be  far  eclipsed  in  the  future, 
and  that  to  the  laboratory  there  will  l>e  generally  conceded  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

TIIK    IIKOOKI.YN    INSiniTK    IllOLutilCAI.    LAIlOltATOKY. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  number  of  seaside  laboratories  for 
the  investigation  of  marine  life  is  that  opened  in  1890,  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  location  of  this  sta- 
tion is  at  the  head  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  a  favorable 
situation  for  biological  study. 

The  country  around  affords  excellent  hunting  ground  for  every  form 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  common  to  the  climate.  Just  above  the 
laboratory  is  a  series  of  three  fresh-water  ponds,  each  fertile  in  its  own 
peculiar  forms  of  fresh- water  life,  and  through  which  Hows  the  water 
of  Cold  Spring  Creek,  .lust  below  the  laboratory  is  the  harbor  of  Cold 
Spring,  divided  by  a  sandy  neck  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  basin.  The 
inner  basin  is  particularly  rich  in  marine  life,  and  the  channel  between 
the  inner  and  outer  basins  has  a  varied  and  vigorous  growth  of  algfe, 
mollusks,  and  echinoderms.    The  outer  basin  has  rocky  projections, 
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shallow  flats,  banks,  and  eel  grass,  sheltered  pools,  oyster  beds,  and 
other  conditions  favorable  for  collection  and  study.  The  outer  basin 
opens  into  Long  Island  Sound,  whose  coast  is  varied  in  character  for 
SO  miles  in  either  direction. 

The  main  lalwratory  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  Sew  York  State 
Fish  Commission  building,  and  is  a  room  Mi  feet  wide  and  'V>  feet  long, 
provided  with  ample  light  from  every  side.  1 1  is  furnished  with  labora- 
tory tables,  aquaria,  hatching- troughs,  glassware,  and  all  the  apparatus 
tod  appliances  required  for  general  biological  work.  Into  the  labora- 
tory is  conveyed  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  water  of  the  (-old  Springs 
for  use  in  the  aquaria  and  troughs.  This  water  is  as  pure  as  a  crystal, 
has  the  same  low  temperature  throughout  the  year,  and  is  the  water 
used  so  successfully  by  the  New  York  State  Fish  Commission  in  hatch- 
ing and  growing  salmon,  trout,  and  other  food  fishes.  The  laboratory 
is  also  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  salt  water,  which  is  pumped  up 

from  the  harbor  into  a  brick  reservoir,  from  which  it  runs  to  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  station  is  provided  with  three  small  row  boats  and  a  naphtha 
launch,  together  with  nets,  trawls,  and  dredges,  for  use  in  collecting 
*ik1  dredging.  Near  the  main  laboratory  is  a  photographic  room,  with 
•  dark  room  and  work  room  adjoining.  Kach  student  is  provided  with 
<N88ecting  instruments,  chemicals,  and  glassware,  to  be  used  in  thcdis- 
*ctii»n,  preparation,  and  study  of  tissues.  Microscopes  are  provided 
for  those  students  who  can  not  provide  themselves  with  instruments. 

The  following  general  course  was  open  during  the  session  of  1801  to 
G^h  student,  and  wa«  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Conn.     It  consisted 
primarily  of  laboratory  study  of  sj>ccimens  illustrating  the  types  of 
*Mmal  life.    The  practical  work  was  accompanied  by  lectures  giving 
*n  outline  of  systematic  zoology,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rela- 
hoiis  of  the  forms  studied  to  other  animals.     The  lectures  also  touched 
ppon  various  matters  of  general  biological  interest.     The  types  studied 
H1  <-"ourse  were  as  follows :  Protozoa,  study  of  microscopic  forms,  iuclud- 
?£  directions  in  the  use  of  the  microscope;  (1)  (Uvlent-eratu,  hydroids, 
including  the  study  of  jelly  fishes  and  the  development  of  hydroids; 
f")  Echinj)dermata,  the  star  fish;  (.*>)  Bryozoa,  study  of  an  adult  IJryo- 
ftla'1;  (4)  Molluxca,  the  clam,  the  snail,  development  of  the  oyster  or 
*0,l,e  other  type:  (5)  Cnmtavea^  the  crab,  with  a  study  of  its  develop- 
ment; (0)  Insecta,  the  grasshopper;  (7)   Vrrtrbrata,  dissection  of  the 
Usl*>  dissection  of  the  frog. 

.  *M*(*ompanying  this  course  of  laboratory  work  and  lectures  was  given 

J^Vuction  in  methods  of  mounting  objects  and  in  the  preparation  of 

,r**"oscopic  sections.     Opportunity  was  also  given  for  collecting  and 

m  A.  special  feature  of  the  laboratory  this  season  was  an  extended  course 
•  ,  Mie  methods  of  bacteriological  research.  The  course  consisted  of 
*:    Oratory  work  on  the  culture  and  propagation  of  bacteria,  ideutifica- 


~°*J   of  species,  and  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  the  director, 
m  V*5r  those  who  were  well  prepared  by  previous  study  and  experience 
biological  or  medical  work  were  admitted  to  the  course. 


P«n 


8  Students  who  pursue  the  general  course  of  instruction  during  the 

***mer,  and  who  have  time  for  extra  work,  are  given  the  instruction 

?l  *1  facilities  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  special  investiga- 

!r***B,  while  those  students  who  have  already  gained  the  knowledge  and 

*T*erience  which  is  provided  by  the  general  course  are  permitted  to 

"y©  their  entire  time  to  special  work. 

-^he laboratory  was  opened  for  the  season  on  Tuesday,  July  7.     The 
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regular  session  for  students  was  continued  from  that  date  until  Friday 
August  28. 

A  good  reference  library  is  placed  at  the  service  of  students,  and 
collection  of  algae  serves  to  guide  students  in  marine  botany.  In  adca 
tion  to  the  regular  lectures  given  in  connection  with  the  laborato  - 
work,  evening  lectures  occur  two  or  three  times  a  week,  illustrated  ■ 
the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern.  The  lantern  is  provided  with  a  vertical 
attachment  and  with  large  and  small  cells,  in  which  forms  of  life  m= 
be  placed  and  their  structure  exhibited  on  the  screen.  A  microscoizz 
attachment  to  the  lantern  enables  lecturers  to  demonstrate  points 
minute  anatomy,  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  of  biologicz: 
subjects  furnishes  the  means  for  comparison  of  many  allied  forms  a~~a 
structures.     The  evening  lectures  are  open  to  the  public. 

For  the  summer  sessions  of  1892  lectures  are  announced  to  be  deU 
ered  by  Profs.  H.  W.  Conn,  A.  S.  Packard,  William  C.  Peckham,  Heu^ 
T.  Osborn,  Bashford  Dead,  John  B.  Smith,  B.  D.  Halstead,  T.  ^ 
Hooper,  Thomas  'Moroug,  A.  M.  Kirsch,  Charles  W.  Hargett,  H. 
Osborn,  and  Julius  Nelson.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  other  speciali 
will  visit  the  laboratory  during  the  summer  and  deliver  lectures. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    SUMMER   SCHOOLS    OF    BIOLOGY. 

The  work  that  has  beeu  performed  by  these  biological  schools 
been  of  a  very  valuable  order,  and  the  comparative  prosperous  coi- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  this  class  now  existing  indicate  a  fruit-- 
future.  The  methods  of  instruction  followed  have  been  of  the  m^g 
advanced  character,  and  illustrate  in  its  purest  form  the  inducts* 
laboratory  method  in  education.  In  many  instances  the  research^ 
carried  on  or  commenced  at  these  stations  have  led  to  discoveries- 
great  importance  to  the  whole  scientific  world  and  to  commerce 

well.    An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Prof.  W. 

Brooks  upon  the  oyster  and  its  cultivation.  At  these  several  seas^S 
stations  teachers  in  various  institutions  have  been  afforded  the  opp^* 
tunity  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  other,  of  exchatr^ 
ing  views,  acquiring  new  methods,  and  generally  deriving  encoun 
ment  and  stimulation  in  their  work.  Younger  students  have  likewi 
been  able  to  obtain  a  personal  help  from  the  different  professors, 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  proper  methods  of  original  research,  not  to 
obtained  at  the  university  or  college. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  to  the  influence  exert-^ 
by  these  summer  schools  of  biology  is  due,  more  than  to  any  otim 
one  cause,  the  rapid  progress  that  recent  years  has  witnessed  in  £J 
teaching  of  biology  in  the  United  States. 
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PART  II. 

SUMMER  Schools  Giving  Instruction  in  Single  Subjects. 

L— SCHOOLS   OF   PHILOSOPHY,    LITERATURE,    AND   ETHICS. 

I  have  made  my  second  group  of  summer  schools  include  those  giving 
instruction  in  single  branches  of  knowledge.  Principal  among  the 
^hoois  embraced  under  this  head  are  those  where  instruction  has  been 
limited  to  the  so-called  "culture  sciences,"  to  philosophy,  literature, 
*ncl  ethics.  As  in  our  treatment  of  the  schools  of  biology,  we  were 
able  to  trace  the  establishment  of  them  all,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the 
mttuence  exerted  by  the  Penikesc  school,  so  in  our  description  of  the 
schools  falling  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  we  shall  find,  in  a 
"egree,  the  same  general  influence  exerted  by  the  first  established 
school  of  their  class — the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy. 

THIS    CONCORD   SUMMER   SCHOOL    OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND   LITERATURE. 

TUe  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature  occupies 
a   Unique  and  important  place  in  the  history  of  educational  experi- 
ments of  the  United  States.    The  aim  of  this  school,  which  for  ten 
®**ec:essive  summers  met  at  Concord,  its  first  session  being  in  1879,  was 
to- bring  together  a  few  of  those  persons  who,  in  America,  have  pur- 
8lled  or  desire  to  pursue  the  paths  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  encour- 
***j^    these  students  and  professors  to  communicate  with  each  other 
^Ht  they  have  learned  and  meditated,  and  to  illustrate,  by  a  constant 
^^rence  to  poetry  and  the  higher  literature,  those  ideas  which  philos- 
'J^y  presents.    The  first  purpose  of  the  school  was  conversation  on 
«^l***ous  topics,  the  lectures  serving  merely  as  a  text  for  discussion, 
^J*He  dispute  and  polemical  debate  were  avoided.     It  sought  in  the 
x*^usBions  at  Concord,  not  an  absolute  unity  of  opinion,  but  a  general 
kJ^^^ement  in  the  manner  of  viewing  philosophic  truth,  and  applying  it 
^Y  *^e  problems  of  life."'     No  lecturer  was  supposed  to  conform  his 
**^U8  to  what  was  said  by  others,  and  there  was  no  u  Concord  school" 
*  l>lrilosophy,  except  that  the  lecturers  generally  agreed  in   an  utter 
^^Pddiation  of  materialism,  and  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  a  per- 
^^Jjul,  self-conscious,  spiritual  cause  above  the  material  universe.- 
-  1  The  genesis  of  a  school  of  this  character  can  be  traced  back  to  an 
/i^**  conceived  by  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  in  1842,  but  the  materialization 
|*  twin's  hope  did  not  come  until  many  years  later.     In  1878,  the  visit  of 
*r^«  Jones,  of  Illinois,  and  the  conversation  with  him,  suggested  to  Mr. 
^l«iott  that  the  time  had  at  last  come  for  realizing  his  long-felt  desire 
*?**  a  conversational  school  of  philosophy  and  literature  to  be  estab- 
"**hed  in  his  own  town.    Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  under  the 
'device  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kmersom,  the  late 
**of.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
a*Kl  other  friends  of  Mr.  Alcott,  the  public  were  invited  to  the  first 
*&*8ion  of  the  school,  which  was  opened  in  Mr.  Alcott's  study,  at  the 
"Orchard  House,"  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  Harris.    Later  sessions  were 
lield  in  the  u  Hillside  House,"  a  building  erected  for  this  purpose  a  few 
steps  from  the  ''Orchard  House."    Theoilicersof  the  school  were:  Mr, 

'Preface  to  fionius  nnd  f'lmraHcr  of  Emerson,  published  hy  tho  Bchool. 
*  Introduction  to  Concord  lecture*  on  philosophy,  1842. 
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A.  B.  Alcott,  dean;  Mr.  S.  II.  Emery,  jr.,  director;  and  Mr.  F.  B. Sssan- 
born,  secretary.  These  three,  with  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  H.  K.  Jou  es, 
constituted  the  faculty. 

The  attendance  much  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  facul  ~~^ty, 
although  the  season  was  much  longer  than  was  afterwards  found  ex^E^e- 
dient,the  term  being  six  weeks.  The  chief  lecturers  were  five  iu  nu  m- 
ber,  occupying  the  live  week  days  before  Saturday,  which  was  giv —  -en 
up  to  single  lectures  on  general  topics.  During  the  next  three  yes^m-v* 
the  sessions  were  five  weeks;  in  1882  and  1883,  four  weeks;  and  aftfc:  er 
that  two  weeks  only.  The  whole  number  present  at  the  first  sessi^cun 
was  nearly  KM),  of  whom  about  one  fourth  were  resident*  of  Concord— 

The  last  session  of  the  school  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1887.  T*  -l**5 
best  idea  of  the  work  done  by  this  school,  its  character,  the  variety  <  ^ 
subjects  considered,  and  the  eminent  men  who  there  elaborated  th  «T"»i-r 
philosophies,  can  be  gained  from  the  following  abridged  programme  **t 
the  courses  and  lectures  for  the  several  years. 

F1IIST  YEAR'S  PUOGUAMMK,  187U. 

Mr.  A.  HroiiBon  Aloott,  10  lectured  on  "Christian  theism.* 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  10  lectures  on  "Speculative  philosophy." 

II.  K.  Jones.  10  lectures  on  "  Platonic  philosophy." 

I).  A.  Wasson,  10  lectures  on  "Political  philosophy." 

Mrs.  Ednah  1).  Cheney,  10  lectures  on  "The  history  and  moral  of  art.'' 

Special  lectures  were  given  hy  Mr.  Ralph   Waldo  Emerson,  Prof.  Benjamin  Peir 

Mr.  Thomas  Won t worth  Higgiusnn,  Mr.  rhmnas  Davidson.  Mr.  F.  It.  Sanborn,  " 

Dr.  Cyrus  A.  liar  to],  and  Mr.  Harrison  U.  ().  Blake. 

SECOND  VKAK'S  l'lHMJltAMME.  1880. 

Mr.  A.  ltronson  Alcott,  5  lectures  nu  *•  Mysticisms."  ^.    ^ 

Dr.  II.  K.  Jones,  f»  lectures  on  "The  platouic  philosophy"  aud  5  cm  "PI  a  ton  ism  in  ^^^~ 

relation  to  modern  civilization."  _^    ]. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  5  lectures  on  "Speculative  philosophy" and 5  on  "History  of  ph. 

osophy." 
Rev.  J.  S.  Kednev.  D.  I).,  1  lectures  on  "The  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  aud  an 

lime  " 
Rev.  William  II.  Channiug,  1  lectures  on  "Oriental  aud  mystical  philosophy.*' 
Special  lectures  by  Mrs.  Kdnah  I).  Cheney,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  John  A1bee,M 

F.  H.  Sanborn, 'Dr.  Klisha  Mulford,  Mr.  H.U.  O.  Make,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  Re;^"- ^J 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hodge,  and  Mr.  Dav^* 

A.  Wasson. 

THIRD  YKAKS  PKOUKAMMK.  1881. 

Mr.  A.  ltronson  Alcott,  5  lectures  on  "The  philosophy  of  life." 

Dr.   W.  T.    Harris,  f>  lectures  on   "Philosophical  distinctions.'*  and  5  on   "Hegel* 

philosophy.'' 
Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  .">  lectures  on  "The  platouic   philosophy, "  and  5  on  '*  PI  a  ton  ism  i 

its  relation  to  modern  civilization.'* 
Mr.  D.J.  Snider.  5  lectures  on  "tireek  life  and  literature." 
Special  lc.etiires  hy  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Kdnah  D.  Cheney,  President  Joht* 

Ihiscom,  Prof.  (J.  S.  Morris,  Mr.  F.  P>.  Sanborn.  Dr.  Klisha  Mulford,  President  Koat* 

Porter,  and  others. 

FOrKTII  YKAK'S  1'1J()(;IJAMME,   1882. 

Mr.  A.  Hronson  Alcott,  4  lectures  on  "The  personal,  general,  and  individual  mind." 
Dr.  Harris,  :">  lectures  on  "The  history  of  philosophy :"  3  on  "Ficbte'B  philosophy," 

and  2  on  "Art." 
Dr.  Jones,  S  lecture*  on  "Christian  philosophy." 

Dr.  Kednev,  it  lectures  on  "Hegel's  aesthetics. "and  1  on  "The  philosophy  of  Kerxier." 
"MT.  F.  H.  Sanborn,  'A  lectures  on  "Oracular  poetry." 
Prof.  John  Watson,  S  lectures  on  "Sehelling." 
Special  lectures  by  Miss  K.  P.  Peabody,  President  Porter,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr. 

C  P.  Lathrop,  Mr.  Alexauder  Wilder,  Rev.  Dr.  Mt  Cosh,  and  others. 
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FIFTH  YEAR'S  PROGRAMME,  1888 

Dr.  Harris.  8  lectures  on  "Elementary  lessons  in  philosophy." 

Dr.  O.  H.  Howison,  4  lecture*  on  "  Kant/' 

Prof.  William  James,  3  lectures  on  "  Psychology." 

Dr.   T>.  J.  Snider,  4  lectures  on  "Homer  and  the  Greek  religion/' 

Dr.   Keduey,  2  lectures  on  "Art  appreciation  and  the  higher  criticisms." 

Mr.   Vm  R.  Sanborn,  4  lectnres  on  "New  England  philosophers/' 

8j>*>eial  lectures  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Miss  E.  P.  Pea  body,  Mr.  John  Albee, 

Hev.  Dr.  Bartol,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Mr.  E.  T).  Mead,  Mrs.  .Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr. 

X>&vid  A.  Wasson,  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Block,  and  Mr.  H.  ti.  0.  Blake. 

SIXTH  YEAR'S  PR<X5RAMMK,  18*4. 

from  Mr.  Alcott's  "  Diary  and  correspondence." 

in  lectures  by  various  speakers,  on  the  *' Genius  and  character  of  Emerson. " 

Fi've*  lectures  on  Immortal  it  3',  by  various  speakers. 

SKVEXTII  YEAR'S  PROGRAMME,  18«5. 

*i    Goethe's  Genius  and  Work;  18  lectures  by  various  speakers. 
j*^_  A   Symposium:  Is  Pantheism  the  Legitimate  Outcome  of  Modern  Science? 
^^JJfciiresby  Kev.  Dr.  A  P.  Peabody,  Mr.  .lohuFiske,  Dr.  Harris.  Dr.  G.  II.  Howison,  Dr. 
**"-  IS.  Abbott,  and  Dr.  Montgomery. ' 

EIGHTH  YKAIi'S  PROGRAMME.  '.MM. 

jj.    *^^nte  and  His  Divine  Comedy;  12  lectures  and  conversations. 
•     Plato's  Philosophy;  12  lectures  by  various  speaker*. 

NINTH  YEARS  PlWMjRAMMK,  J887. 

4.  **X*o  subject  of  the  lectures  in  1887  wan  "Aristotle  and  His  Philosophy  in  its  Rela- 
«»»***  "to  Modern  Thought.*'  There  were  three  courses — two  general  and  one  special. 
~V?  rtrst,  given  in  the  mornings  of  the  session,  dealt  with  Aristotle's  philosophic 
iiaS**5*11  M  ft  wnal0>  an<*  endeavorvd  to  give  a  complete  account  of  it,  its  origin  and 
•   Tlt^onoe,  and  todetermiue  sb  far  as  ]>ossible  the  points  of  identity  and  difference 


fT*Vfc    ""  ^en  tt  au(l  ^e  thought  of  recent  times,  since  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Locke. 
^  other  general  course  treated  of  Aristotle's  art  doctrines,  and  particularly  of  his 
""*H*tic  theory,  comparing  it  with  modern  theories.     The  special  course,  or  "syni- 
*Xm"  was  devoted  to  ontology,  how  far  such  a  science  is  possible,  and  its  effect 
c*    science,  ethics,  art,   and  religion.     At  this  sens  ion,   in  addition  to  the  12 
°rninjr  an<l  10  evening  lectures  on  Aristotle  und  the  pa]>ers  on  ontology,  there 
-  ^*^    discussed  by  the   advanced  students  20  general  topics  on  the  influence  of 


r^l  -^tle's  writings,  his  aesthetics,  and  his  theory  of  cognition  and  ontology. 
■^^a© sessions  lasted  during  the  month  of  July,  18X7. 

TENTH  YEAR'S  PROGRAMME,  1888. 

♦_    ^ia  session,  the  last  of  the  Concord  School,  lasted  but  one  day,  and  was  devoted 
1?  *S?  Alcott  meirorial  service.     The  exercises  consisted  of  a  biographical  address  by 

*•  ■*•  Sanborn;  a  lecture  upon  "The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Alcott,"  by  \V.  T.  Harris,  and 

™uiarks  and  reminiscences  by  various  speakers. 

In  some  respects  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  stands 
for  the  highest  development  of  the  extra-university  method  of  instruc- 
tion. At  Concord  were  gathered  the  leading  thinkers  in  speculative 
philosophy,  and  through  their  lectures  and  the  attendant  discussions 
wete  opened  up  and  traced  the  paths  along  which  modern  philosophic 
thought  was  tending.  Old- World  systems  of  thought,  both  new  and 
old,  were  considered  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 


'Lectures  on  Pantheism  Appeared  in  tli«  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy   for  October,  1885. 
•xeept  Mr.  Fiske's  M  Idea  of  God.  ' 
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century's  learning.    The  following  quoted  paragraph  shows  the  impor- 
tant task  to  the  performance  of  which  this  school  applied  itself: 

Exactly  what  wo  are  about,  what  is  tho  value  of  our  civilization,  and  toward 
what  ideals  wo  arc  working,  are  things  not  bo  clear  as  they  might  tie,  and  there  ia 
great  need  of  keener  analysis  and  mure  careful  thinkers  to  prevent  oar  drifting 
blindly — to  prevent,  that  is,  not  by  obstructive  conservatism,  but  by  progressive 
comprehension.  To  educate  for  this  purpose,  then,  is  another  object  of  the  school. 
In  order  to  know  what  to  toaeh  and  what  to  receive  we  must  seek  through  philosophy 
the  one  central  principle  on  which  the  world — the  universe — rests.  Then  we  have  to 
trace  this  back  again  from  that,  through  all  its  manifestations  in  religion,  govern- 
ments, literature,  art,  science,  and  manners.  This  is  manifestly  a  large  job,  and  the 
Concord  School  does  not  expect  to  carry  it  out  so  that  it  will  never  have  to  be  done 
again,  but  rather  to  set  people  in  the  right  path,  so  that  they  can  keep  on  doing  it 
forever.  At  a  time  when  Germany  is  overpowered  by  the  influence  of  Mill,  Spencer, 
and  Darwin,  and  the  genius  of  materialism  is  getting  so  strong  a  hold  everywhere, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Concord  School  reasserts  with  breadth  and  penetra- 
tion tho  supremacy  of  the  mind.  *  *  *  Hut  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  school 
is  hostile  to  science;  on  the  contrary,  it  approves  and  heartily  sympathizes  with  it 
in  its  great  work,  which,  properly  regarded,  it  considers  tributary  to  the  highest 
ends  of  existence.1 

Several  of  the  lectures  read  at  tho  Concord  School  have  been  pub" 
lished.  In  1882  was  issued  a  volume  entitled  Concord  Lectures  on  - 
Philosophy,2  comprising  outlines  of  all  the  lectures  during  the  session 
of  1882.  In  1884  was  published  by  the  school  a  volume  containing  all 
essays  and  poems  read  in  the  special  course  of  1884  on  "The  Genius 
and  Character  of  Kmerson." [i  The  lectures  upon  Goethe  have  also  been 
published  under  the  title  of  " The  Life  and  Genius  of  Goethe.*4  Mr. 
John  Fiske's  lectures  on  "The  Destiny  of  Man,"  and  on  "The  Idea  of 
God,"  have  also  been  printed  as  separate  volumes  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  A  large  number  of  the  single  lectures  have  also  appeared  in 
reviews  and  other  periodicals 

Tor  several  years  now  this  school  has  been  closed.  Its  sessions  were 
discontinued,  not  because  of  lack  of  success,  for  its  promoters  con- 
sidered that  their  efforts  had  been  rewarded  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  had  anticipated.  It  was  believed  that  the  task  for  which  the 
school  had  been  established  had  been  performed.  The  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  time  and  of  the  country  had  been  gathered  together,  had 
mutually  stimulated  each  other  by  lecture,  discussion,  anil  conversa- 
tion, and  the  present  position  of  philosophic  thought  had  been  clearly 
enunciated.  The  day  may  come  when  we  will  recognize  that  by  these 
discussions  the  thought  of  the  time  was  appreciably  influenced  and 
that  through  these  teachings  a  service  was  performed  in  stemming,  or 
at  least  giving  a  higher  and  proper  interpretation  to,  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  age. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  Concord  School  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  other  educational  experiments  following  somewhat 
the  same  methods,  and  occupying  to  an  extent  the  same  tield. 

THK    ULKN'MOKK    SCHOOL    FOR   TUB    Cl'LTCRE    HCIKXCKS. 

After  the  closing  of  the  summer  school  at  Concord,  the  idea  was 
taken  up  by  Mr,  Thomas  Davidson,  the  exponent  and  translator  of  the 
Italian  philosopher,  Antonio  Kosmini,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was 
conducted  by  him  at  Farniington,  in  Connecticut,  a  meeting  similar  tr^ 
that  which  had  been  held  at  Concord.     Farniington  appearing  sont^ 
what  ill  situated  for  the  purpose,  the  locality  of  the  school  was  chang^J! 


'  narjicr'H  Wii-klv.  August  10,  1881. 
*Kvo.     l'ri-8H  of  Xiocu'R  Kiiig,  C'nmbridgo. 
s  l'Jiuo.    Ti<  knor  &  Co..  liotitoii,  i»j».  46U,  |2. 
«Ticknor  &  Co.,  pp.  479,  $2. 
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to  the  little  town  of  Glenmore,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Adi- 
roudacks.  The  culture  sciences,  to  which  the  school  is  devoted,  have 
for  their  subject  (the  programme  explains)  "man's  spiritual  nature,  his 
intelligence,  his  affections,  his  will,  and  the  modes  in  which  these 
express  themselves.  Culture  includes  a  history,  a  theory,  and  a  prac- 
tice, a  certain  familiarity  with  which  must  be  acquired  by  every  person 
who  seriously  desires  to  know  his  relations  to  the  world,  and  to  per- 
form his  part  worthily  therein.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is 
twofold — (1)  scientific,  (2)  practical.  The  former  it  seeks  to  reach  by 
means  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  theory  of  the  culture  sciences, 
and  by  classes,  conversations,  and  carefully  directed  private  study. 
The  latter  it  endeavors  to  realize  by  encouraging  its  members  to  con- 
duct their  life  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ascertained  ethical  laws, 
to  strive  after  i  plain  living  and  high  thinking,'  to  discipline  themselves 
in  simplicity,  kindliuess,  thoughtfulness,  helpfulness,  regularity,  and 
promptness." 

The  following  programme  of  the  work  of  the  session  of  1892  illus- 
trates the  character  and  scope  of  the  instruction  given  at  this  school: 

The  following  gentlemen  will  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  appended  to  their 
names: 

(1)  Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray,  i,l.  i>.,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada.     (July 

16  to  end.) 

A.  "  The  Philosophy  of  Kant :  (a)  The  man  and  his  time;  (b)  His  problem;  (c) 

Its  solution  in  (a)  Speculative,  (,3)  Practical,  und  (>)  ..Esthetic  Hcience  "  (6 
lectures). 

B.  "The  evolution  of  knowledge,  with  special  illustratioiiH  from  the  perceptions 

of  sight,  and  special  application  to  the  general  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
nature"  (6  lectures). 
O.  "Social  morality:  A  discussion  of  living  problems  with  regard  to  the  deter- 
minate obligations  of  justice  and  the  indeterminate  obligations  of  benevo- 
lence" (6  lectures). 

(2)  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  ll.  p.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 

D.  C.     (Latter  half  of  July.) 

"The  philosophy  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  K.  W.  Emerson,  ami  tho  New  England 
transcendentalisms"  (3  or  4  lectures). 

(3)  Prof.  John  Dewey,  ph.  p.,  of  Michigan  University.     (All  the  time.) 
"Tendencies  of  English  thought  dining  the  nineteenth  century." 

A.  Kousseau:  The  influence  from  France. 

B.  Go?  the  and  Kant:  The  influence  from  Germany. 

C.  Bentham  and  Mill:  The  new  liberalism. 

I).  Newman  and  tho  Oxford  movement:  The  new  conservatism. 

E.  Carlyle:  The  conflict. 

F.  Emerson :  The  hope. 

(4)  Prof.  Josiah  Koyce,  ph.  i>.,  of  Harvard  University.     (July  20-29.) 
"Some  recent  tendencies  in  ethical  doctrine  and  their  outcome." 

I.  Introduction:  Kant's  "Categorical  imperative". 

II.  The  law  of  love  in  recent  ethics;  Schopenhauer;  tho  utilitarians;  the 

philanthropic  spirit." 

III.  The  "law   of  the  healthy  social  order,"  Spencer,  Von  Ihering,  Wundt, 

Paulsen." 

IV.  Tolstoi  and  the  "Invisible  moral  order"  in  recent  ethics. 

V.  The  evolution  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

VI.  Tho  authority  of  conscience. 

W  Mr.  Max  Margolis  (of  Wilna,  Berlin,  and  Columbia  College),  ph.  i>.     (a11  the 
time.) 
"  Jewish  literature  from  the  close  of  the  Scripture  canon  to  the  close  of  the  Tal- 
mud (B.  C.  100-A.  D.  600V'     (Fourteen  lectures.) 
*6^   Mr.  A.  J.  Leon  (Ibn  Abi  Suleiman,  of  Berut,  Paris,  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity), ph.  D.     (All  the  time.) 

A.  "The  Qoran"  (2  lectures). 

B.  "  Primitive  history  and  religion  of  Arabia,  and  the  rise  and  development  of 

Islam"  (6  lectures.) 

C.  "  Manners  and  customs  of  the  modern  East,  illustrative  of  biblical  antiquity  * 

(6  lectures). 
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(7)  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson.     (All  the  time.) 

A.  "  Greek  philosophy  from  the  death  of  Aristotle  to  the  rise  of  Islam  (B.  C.  322- 

A.  D.  611),  and  its  influence  on  Christian  Teaching." 

B.  "  iEschylus's  Oresteia  and  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. — A  comparative  study,  phil- 

osophical, aesthetic,  religious,  and  ethical,  of  the  Principles  of  the  Greek 
and  English  dramas. " 

C.  "  The  Kingdom  of  God.     Christianity  and  its  relation  to  Jndaism. — An  expo- 

sition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews/'     (Sundays.) 

(8)  Mr.  Louis  J.  Block,  of  Chicago.     (In  August.) 
"The  philosophy  of  literature"  (3  or  4  lectures). 

Besides  these  gentlemen,  several  others  are  expected  to  lecture  from  time  to  time, 
and,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  demand,  classes  will  be  formed  for  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latiu,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Bvrinc,  Italian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Icelandic. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lion,  ph.  l>.,  will  give  daily  lessons  in  French,  and  Mr.  Max  Margolis, 
pn.  i>.,  and  Miss  Rota  Kuorr,  in  German,  conversationally  or  otherwise. 

Direction  in  private  study  will  bo  given  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
October,  and  students  will  bo  received  during  all  that  time;  but  the  school  proper 
will  begin  on  July  1  and  end  on  August  31,  lasting  nine  weeks. 

CHICAGO   KINDERGARTEN   COLLEGE    LITERARY   SCHOOL. 

Since  1889  there  has  been  conducted,  each  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  a  session  of  a  literary  school.  At 
each  of  these  sessions,  held  either  at  Easter  or  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son, there  have  been  courses  of  lectures  on  some  one  great  man  of  let- 
ters. The  prime  mover  in  this  school  has  been  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider, 
the  author  of  A  Commentary  on  the  Shakespearean  Drama,  A  Com- 
mentary on  Goethe's  Faust,  Commentary  on  Homer,  and  A  Walk 
Through  Hellas.  The  session  of  1892,  held  at  Easter  time,  was  devoted 
to  Dante.  Ten  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Snider,  Prof.  Thomas  Da- 
vidson, Dr.  David  Swing,  Eev.  Martin  E.  Vincent,  and  others. 

The  method  of  the  literary  instruction  given  at  these  several  sessions 
has  been  the  same  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Snider  in  his  numerous 
works.  The  masterpieces  of  literature  have  been  studied,  each  as  au 
organic  whole.  Their  structure  and  motives  have  been  examined,  the 
constituent  parts  separated  and  described,  and  the  bearing  of  each 
part  upon  the  other  explained.  Thus,  there  has  been  delineated  at 
once  the  organic  unity  of  the  author's  production  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  member  and  organ  has  been  made  to  play  its  proper  part 
in  contributing  to  the  symmetry  and  purpose  of  the  whole. 

MILWAUKEE    LITKItAKY    SCHOOL. 

Imitative,  also,  of  the  methods  followed  at  Concord,  was  a  course  of 
lectures  on  u  The  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Goethe,"  given  before  the 
Milwaukee  Literary  School  in  August,  1880.  These  lectures  and  the 
extempore  discussions  evoked  by  them  were  phonographically  reported 
and  have  been  published  in  bound  form.1  The  lectures,  among  others, 
included  the  following:  u Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  as  the  gospel  of 
culture,"  by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris;  "Goethe  as  a  scientist,"  by 
James  MacAlister;  u  Goethe's  relation  to  English  literature,"  by 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn;  "The  Divine  Comedy  and  Faust,"  by  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Sherman;  u The  mythology  of  the  second  part  of  Faust,"  by  Prof.  D. 
J.  Snider;  kl  The  elective  affinities,"  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Shorey ;  and  u  What 
is  most  valuable  to  us  in  German  philosophy  and  literature,"  by  W.  T. 
Harris. 

That  which  impressed  the  writer  most,  when  reading  the  report 
of  this  course  of  lectures,  even  more  than  the  value  of  the  lectures 
themselves,  was  the  value  of  the  discussions  that  were  evoked.    This 
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value  clearly  indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  "  University 
Extension"  in  appending  this  educational  feature  to  all  their  courses. 
By  this  means,  not  only  are  the  lectures  broadened  in  their  scope,  and 
the  application  of  the  doctrines  enunciated  indicated,  but  also  vague 
or  misunderstood  statements  of  the  lectures  explained  or  qualified. 

TUB   SCHOOL   OF   APPLIED   ETHICS  AT   PLYMOUTH. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  experiments  in  summer  instruction,  and  from 
the  uniqueness  of  its  scope  and  the  success  it  obtained  at  its  first  session 
is  deserving  of  a  somewhat  extended  notice.  The  following  sketch  of 
this  school  is  extracted  from  the  lie-view  of  Reviews  for  September, 
1801:  u  In  many  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  new  special 
grimmer  schools  inaugurated  in  1801  has  been  that  of '  Applied  Ethics,' 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  session  from  July  1  to  August  1U.  The  term 
i  applied  ethics'  inigbt  not  carry  to  all  minds  an  accurate  or  complete 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  school.  Possiblythe  words  '  practical  sociology' 
would  be  more  truly  expressive  of  the,  character  of  the  work  that  was 
actually  done  at  the  first  session.  The  history  and  progress  of  mankind 
and  of  communities  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  moral  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  in  economic  life  and  welfare  were  the  general  themes  which 
were  presented  and  discussed  in  many  topics  and  phases." 

Prof.  Felix  Adler  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school.  It 
was  widely  advertised ;  but  its  modest  announcements  resulted  in  the 
assemblage  of  a  considerable  body  of  modern  pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
Clergymen,  teachers,  students,  workers  in  various  fields  of  philanthropy, 
and  cultivated  men  and  women  of  different  professions,  or  of  no  pro- 
fession, made  up  audiences  which  the  lecturers  found  it  a  pleasure  to 
meet. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  the  director  of  the  department 
of  economics.  The  plan  of  the  department  called  for  three  lectures  a 
week  by  Prof.  Adams,  as  the  backbone  of  the  course,  dealing  method- 
ically with  the  history  of  industrial  society  and  economic  doctrine, 
principally  in  England  and  America,  ami  tracing  the  rise  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  world  of  labor  that  are  the  themes  of  so  much  present-day 
discussion  and  anxiety.  Parallel  with  this  broad  and  consecutive 
course  of  lectures,  dealing  with  economic  progress  as  a  philosophic 
whole,  were  groups  of  special  lectures  upon  practical  topics.  As  a  rule 
there  were  three  lectures  in  each  group.  Thus  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of 
Smith  College,  discussed  modern  agrarianism,  including  talks  upon  the 
single- tax  movement  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Mr.  Albert  Shaw's 
course  treated  of  social  questions  suggested  by  the  crowding  of  cities, 
including  housing  and  trausit,  slums  and  pauperism,  Gen.  Booth's 
"  Darkest  England  "  project,  and  London  movements  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  masses.  Prof.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  lec- 
tured upon  cooperation,  describing  most  instructively  British  distribu- 
tive cooperation,  German  cooperative  credit  banks,  profit-sharing,  and 
productive  cooperation  in  Europe  and  America,  and  workingmen's 
insurance  projects.  Factory  legislation  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  President 
Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  gave  a  course  upon  socialism,  stating 
the  socialists'  complaint,  explaining  the  socialistic  remedy,  and  sug- 

f^sting  what  he  himself  believed  to  be  better  ways  of  social  reform, 
rof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  Philadelphia,  discussed  educational  ques- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.    In  connection  with  the  economic  lecture 
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courses,  Mr.  Katzen stein  conducted  a  daily  class  in  the  principles  of 
political  economy. 

A  second  department  of  the  school  was  that  of  the  history  of  reli- 
gions, conducted  by  Prof.  Crawford  II.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University, 
with  whom  were  associated  a  group  of  accomplished  scholars.  Prot 
Toy's  course  of  18  lectures,  dealing  with  the  history  of  religions  as 
a  science,  explaining  its  aims  and  methods,  was  the  basis  of  the  work 
in  this  department,  and  was  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  Its 
classifications,  historical  reviews,  examinations  of  religious  systems — 
ancient  and  modern,  and  analyses  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  gov- 
ernment, society,  ethics,  art,  and  philosophy,  were  a  strong  groundwork 
for  the  special  courses.  Prof.  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  lectured  upon  the  origiu,  doctrines,  aud  ethics  of 
Buddhism.  Prof.  George  E.  Moore,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
gave  the  course  on  "Islam," discussing  the  beginnings,  the  formative 
period,  and  the  ruling  ideas  of  Mohammedanism.  Prof.  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lectured  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian religion — the  gods,  spirits,  and  beliefs  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  their  religious  literature,  and  the  relations  of 
their  culture  to  their  religion.  The  course  upon  "The  Greek  religion n 
was  given  by  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  of  Cornell  University,  who  explained 
its  general  characteristics  and  its  ritual,  and  set  forth  the  Homeric 
beliefs  concerning  the  soul.  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittridge,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, discoursed  of  the  gods  aud  the  religious  system  of  the  Norsemen, 
under  the  general  topic  of  "The  Scandinavian  religion."  Finally, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  lectured 
upon  "The  religion  of  the  laity  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  third  department  of  the  school,  that  of  ethics,  was  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Adler,  of  New  York,  whose  course  of  18 
lectures,  developing  a  system  of  applied  ethics,  with  special  reference 
to  the  moral  instruction  of  children,  extended  through  the  six  weeks. 
In  Prof.  Adler's  department,  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  New  York, 
gave  a  course  upon  criminals,  and  the  State  dealing  with  the  theories 
of  penal  legislation,  the  history  of  prisons,  and  the  progress  and  pros- 
pect of  prison  reform.  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  Mr,  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  lectures  upon  the  Indian 
question,  Mr.  Thayer  discussing  its  legal  aspects  and  Mr.  Welsh  sum- 
marizing its  history  and  politics  and  the  prospects  of  reform.  Mr. 
John  II.  Finley,  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Society,  presented 
a  course  upon  the  organization  and  method  of  charity  in  cities.  Prof. 
Robert  E.  Thompson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  under  the  theme 
of  u  Politics  and  ethics,"  spoke  of  the  moral  aspects  of  patriotism,  party, 
and  international  relations.  Other  courses  in  this  department  were  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Salter,  of  Chicago,  upon  "  Ethical  theory;"  Mr.  W.  L.  Shel- 


The  lectures  were  given  in  the  old  high  school  of  Plymouth,  a  build- 
ing now  nearly  a  century  old.  The  daily  programme  interwove  the 
departments,  no  2  lectures  being  given  at  the  same  hour,  and  none 
of  the  departments  had  a  body  of  exclusive  adherents.  Receptiveness, 
breadth,  and  tolerance  marked  the  entire  work  of  the  school.  The 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  addresses,  by  representatives  of  different 
religious  creeds,  was  popular  and  instructive.  At  one  time  or  another 
during  the  six  weeks  over  200  students,  representing  20  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  were  in  attendance.    Of  this  number  about  30 
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were  clergymen,  40  teachers,  20  lawyers,  physicians,  newspaper  men, 
and  women,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  college  professors  and  instructors. 
The  success  of  this  initial  season  certainly  justifies  the  expectation 
that  the  school  will  become  a  permanent  institution.    Twenty  years 
ago  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible;  aud  even  ten  years  ago  the 
encouragement  for  its  maintenance  would  have  been  comparatively 
slight.    But  the  times  and  their  needs  have  changed.    A  host  of  practi- 
cal questions  of  ethical  import  confront  our  American  society  with  a 
distinctiveness  that  compels  recognition,  and  their  study  in  annual 
summer  conferences  at  Plymouth,  in  a  scientific  and  impartial  spirit, 
can  but  serve  a  useful  puri>ose. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics  opened 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  July  6,  1892,  and  continued  six  weeks.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  general  announcement  of  the  courses  of  lectures  that 
were  given : 

(1 )  Economics. — In  this  department  there  will  be  the  following  courses: 
**  Changes  in  theory  of  political  economy  since  Mill,^  Prof.  II.  C  Adams; 
**  Theory  of  social  progress,"  Prof.  F.  II.  Giddings;  "  Function  of  philan- 
thropy in  social  progress,"  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig ;  u  Statistical  presentation 
of  industrial  and  social  questions,"  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright*,  "Critical 
study  of  the  labor  problem  and  the  monopoly  problem,"  Prof.  II.  C. 
-Adams. 

(2)  History  of  religions. — In  this  department  the  week-day  lectures  will 
t>e  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.  rjfhere 
xvill  be  six  courses  of  5  lectures  each,  as  follows:  "The  Prophets,"  Prof. 
Afoore;  "Persian  influence  on  Judaism,"  Dr.  Jackson;  "The  ritual 
law,"  Prof.  Jastrow;  "The  Psalms,"  Dr.  Peters;  "The  wisdom  books," 
I^rof.  Toy;  "The  Talmud,"  Dr.  Ilirsch.  The  Sunday  afternoon  lectures 
Xvill  deal  in  general  with  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  social  questions 
of  to-day. 

(3)  Ethics. — The  principal  course  in  this  department  will  be  given  by 
"William  Wallace,  m.  a.  It  will  consist  of  15  lectures  on  "  Variations  of 
the  moral  standard,"  illustrated  by  the  "  History  of  ethical  theories." 
^Fhe  shorter  courses  will  probably  include  an  historical  treatment  of  the 
*<  Relation  of  church  and  state,"  by  Prof.  Burgess;  The  temperance 
cjue8tion,"  "The  idea  of  justice,"  and  "The  moral  evolution  of  our 
X>olitical  institutions." 

XI. — SCHOOLS    OF    LANGUAGES,    MUSIC,   ORATORY,   EXPRESSION,   AND 

OF   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

THE    8UMMKK   SCHOOL   OF    LANG  l' AGES   AT   AMIIEK8T   COLLEGE. 

The  Amherst  summer  school  was  established  in  1877  by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur, 
Vith  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college.  In  1883 
l)r.  Sauveur  retired  and  established  a  school  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  since 
^rhieh  time  the  Amherst  school  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
"William  L.  Montague.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  school,  as 
expressed  in  its  last  announcement,  has  been  u  to  furnish  the  best 
instruction  in  different  departments  at  the  least  possible  expense  to 
'the  pupils,  and,  especially  in  French  and  German,  to  establish  a  sort 
of  foreign  society  pervaded  by  such  a  linguistic  atmosphere  that  every- 
one who  enters  it,  even  as  a  spectator,  shall  be  inspired  with  new  vigor 
sind  enthusiasm  in  language  studies."  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
school  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  following  classes  of  students: 
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First.  Teachers,  especially  American  teachers  of  foreign  languages, 
who  desire  to  gain  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  latest  and  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  those  languages. 

Second.  Professional  and  business  men  and  women  who  would  like 
to  devote  a  brief  vacation  to  the  study  of  the  humanities;  "  those  who 
enjoy  mental  culture  and  literary  society  while  seeking  recreation  amid 
rural  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty." 

Third.  Students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  a  language  or  to 
make  up  deficiencies,  or  to  gain  greater  familiarity  with  languages. 
The  amount  of  study  is  optional.  In  French  and  German  there  are 
3  or  4  professors  in  eacli  language,  each  teacher  having  usually  3  classes, 
thus  giving  a  variety  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  of 
different  grades  of  proficiency.  The  instruction  is  based  on  the  oral  or 
inductive  method. 

The  morning  is  devoted  to  recitations,  the  afternoons  and  eveuings 
to  lectures  and  gymnastics  or  recreation ;  Saturday  to  picnics  and  excur- 
sions. Thus  arc  spent  the  live  weeks  that  constitute  the  duration  of 
the  sunimer  term. 

This  school  has  now  held  15  consecutive  sessions.  Since  beginning 
the  scope  of  the  instruction  has  been  gradually  enlarged,  and  some  sub- 
jects other  than  the  languages  taught.  During  the  last  session  there 
were  22  teachers  and  lecturers,  arranged  in  12  departments.  The  attend- 
ance was  over  200.  The  12  departments  were  as  follows:  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek  and  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  English  literature,  art,  physi- 
cal education,  chemistry,  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English,  library  econ- 
omy, and  mathematics.  The  extent  to  which  this  school  has,  by  the 
above  showing,  gone  outside  of  the  languages  in  its  instruction  might 
spem  to  render  improper  classification  under  the  head  of  schools  giving 
instruction  in  one  department  of  knowledge  only,  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
is  but  recently  that  this  departure  has  been  made,  and  even  now  the 
main  energy  of  the  school  has  been  along  the  same  line  as  that  to 
which  its  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  wholly  directed,  viz,  linguistic 
studies. 

T1IK   SACVKl'K   SIMMEU    COLLKGK   OF    LAXGl'AGKS. 

This  is  the  oldest  school  of  this  class  in  the  country.  "The  Sauveur 
Summer  College  of  Languages/'  writes  Dr.  Sauveur,  "is  the  parent, 
the  prototype  of  all  the  schools  of  the  same  order  that  have  since  been 
established.  The  first  session  was  held  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  in  1876. 
At  that  time  no  summer  school  of  this  character  was  in  existence. 
Two  years  later  the  institute  at  Martha's  Vineyard  was  opened,  and 
the  following  year  Chautauqua.  From  1877  to*  1833  the  work  of  Dr. 
Sauveur  was  at  Amherst  College.  In  1883  Dr.  Sauveur  retired,  as  has 
been  said,  from  the  management  of  the  Amherst  school,  and  in  IStA 
reopened  his  school  at  Burlington,  Vt.  In  1880  the  school  was 
moved  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  the  sessions  of  that  year  and  of  1887 
were  held.  Since  then  the  sessions  have  been  again  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington.  During  its  existence  the  school  has  had 
over  3,000  students  in  attendance.  Half  of  these  have  been  teachers. 
The  attendance  for  the  session  of  1890  was  235.  The  last  announce- 
ment showed  a  faculty  of  14  professors,  giving  instruction  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  modern  Greek, 
Latin  and  ancient  Greek;  comparative  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  formation  of  modern  English;  English  literature,  and 
rhetoric  The  session  lasted  from  July  7  to  August  1.  This  institution 
is  thus  seen  to  be  strictly  a  school  of  languages.    The  method  of  instruc- 
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tion  is  the  natural  method,  the  introduction  of  which  in  our  schools  Dr. 
Sauveur  has  done  so  much  to  forward.  Dr.  Sauveur  is  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  educational  works,  among  which  are  his  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages,"  "Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Ancient  Languages,"  "Entretiens  sur  la  Urammaire," 
"Grammaire  Francaise  pour  les  Anglais,"  "  Causeries  avec  mes  Elfeves," 
and  "La  Parole  Francaise."  Besides  these,  Dr.  Sauveur  has  edited 
and  annotated  American  publications  of  several  of  the  French  classics. 

OTHKR   HUMMER   SCHOOLS   OK    LAXGCAUKS. 

For  four  years  there  has  been  a  Berlitz  summer  school  of  languges 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  75 
students.  The  present  faculty  numbers  13.  Besides  simple  instruc- 
tions in  French  and  German,  a  normal  course  has  been  given  to  teachers, 
in  which  are  explained  the  various  methods  of  teaching  languages. 
A  Berlitz  summer  school  opened  last  year  at  Chicago,  with  what 
success  I  do  not  know. 

A  summer  school  of  languages  of  Cornell  and  Iowa  colleges  was  held 
in  1887.    Its  subsequent  history  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 

.SUMMER    SCHOOLS    OF    Ml'SIC    AND    OF    ORATORY. 

There  have  been  several  summer  schools  of  this  class,  and  among 
them  the  following:  The  Lexington  (Mass.)  Normal  Music  School; 
Batchelior's  Tonic  Sol  fa  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Seward's  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Institute;  Straub's  American  Normal  Musical  Institute;  Dr.  S.  S. 
Curry's  School  of  Expression ;  The  Boston  School  of  Oratory;  National 
School  of  Elocution  aud  Oratory. 

TIIK    I.EXINOTON    (MASS.)    NORMAL   MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

This  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  established  in  1883  and 
has  had  a  successful  existence,  and  now  possesses  a  national  reputa- 
tion. In  answer  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  school,  the  principal,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Holt,  writes  (1891): 

Seven  years  ago  I  opened  a  summer  school  for  the  study  of  normal  methods  as 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  music.  We  had  11  teachers  the  first  year,  and  the  num- 
ber lias  steadily  increased  each  year,  the  term  of  181*0  numbering  130,  with  a  gradu- 
ating class  (three  years'  course)  of  24.  Wo  havo  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  nnmber  and  quality  aro  constantly  increasing.  Next  year  we  shall 
arrange  for  a  post-graduate  course.  Wo  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  well- 
trained  teachers.  I  also  have  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  on  Saturdays  in 
Boston.    These  classes  are  well  attended  and  the  interest  is  constantly  increasing. 

SCHOOL   OF   KXPKKS8ION. 

The  first  summer  term  of  this  school,  at  whose  head  is  Dr.  S.  S. 
Curry,  was  held  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1880.  It  was  attended  by 
29  students,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  professors  in  colleges  or  teachers 
in  normal  schools  or  clergymen. 

The  second  term  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  the  stfmmer 
of  1887.  There  were  23  students.  The  clergymen  came  from  7  different 
denominations. 

The  summer  session  of  1888  was  held  in  Boston.  There  were  gradu- 
ates from  7  different  colleges,  and  the  students  came  from  20  different 
States  and  Canada.    The  number  of  students  was  42. 

The  summer  term  of  1889  was  held  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  The  number 
oi  students  was  the  same  as  the  preceding  year. 
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The  fourth  summer  term,  that  of  1890,  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  so  happy  were  the  students  iu  the  place  that  they  voted  a  request 
to  have  the  session  there  another  year.  The  next  summer  school  will 
accordingly  be  held  at  Newport  in  1891. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  each  student  in  the  school  has  been  on 
an  average  six  hours  a  day  for  five  weeks.  The  following  subjects 
have  been  taken  up:  Vocal  training, phonology  and  articulation,  vocal 
expression,  physical  training,  pantomimic  expression,  Shakespeare, 
Browning,  Teunyson,exteiuporaneousspeaking,  public  reading,  methods 
of  training  voice  and  vocal  expression,  the  history  of  pedagogy  in  rela- 
tion to  elocution  and  expression,  principles  of  educational  reformers  and 
lessons  deducted  from  them  for  expression,  etc. 

The  Boston  School  of  Oratory  for  special  instruction  in  the  synthetic 
philosophy  of  expression  and  literature  held  a  summer  session  of  five 
weeks  in  1890.  Summer  sessions  were  also  held  by  the  National  School 
of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  James  E.  Murdock,  president,  in  Philadel- 
phia; and  by  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  at  Ann 
Arbor.  The  Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass.,  which  held  a 
summer  session  in  1887,  is  now  merged  with  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute,  and  bears  the  name  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 
This  school  has  been  exceedingly  successful,  and  had  an  attendance  in 
181)0  of  over  100  students. 

INTERNATIONAL    Y.  M.  C.  A.  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Training  School  is  located 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  the  first,  and  as  yet,  the  only  institution  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  Its  object  is  to  prepare  Christian  young  men 
to  become  efficient  general  secretaries  and  gymnasium  instructors  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  The  school  has  therefore  two 
departments,  the  one  known  as  the  secretarial  and  the  other  as  the 
physical  or  gymnasium  department.  For  five  successive  summers, 
beginning  in  1887,  the  school  has  held  a  summer  session  of  its  gymna- 
sium department.  At  the  last  session  held  (1891)  there  were  nine 
instructors,  giving  instruction  in  Bible  study,  organization  and  methods 
of  association  work,  athletics  and  aquatics,  physiology,  physical  depart- 
ment management,  fencing,  wrestling,  anthropometry.  Swedish  system 
of  gymnastics,  x>rescription,  first  aid,  Delsarte  system,  library  and  lit- 
erature of  physical  education.  There  were  also  five  special  lectures. 
The  number  of  men  registered  for  the  i\ve  sessions  were  respectively 
28,  50, 57,  48,  and  38,  "  showing,"  says  the  secretary,  "the  great  increase 
at  first  and  the  gradual  falling  off  now  that  the  special  stress  of  the  first 
call  for  gymnasium  directors  has  passed,  as  more  thoroughly  trained 
men  are  put  forward  by  the  regular  schools  to  fill  the  positions." 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  no  summer  session  in  1892  and  to  have 
instead  a  ten  days'  conference,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  men  inter- 
ested in  the  physical  department  and  afford  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment by  means  of  lectures,  conferences,  and  practice,  but  be  less 
formal  ami  require  less  time  and  expense  than  a  regular  school  session. 
Other  schools  teaching  single  subjects  that  have  held  summer  sessions 
are:  School  for  Swedish  Gymnastics,  at  Boston;  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  at  Thousand  Isles;  School  of  Languages,  (Alfred  Hall, 
principal),  Prudence  Island,  R.  I.;  Western  Normal  Music  School, 
Highland  Park,  111.;  Eastern  Normal  Music.  School,  New  Brighton, 
Stoteu  Island,  N.  Y.;  Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Con- 
cerning these  schools  the  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion.   Many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  not  now  in  existence. 
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PART  III. 
Summer  Schools  Giving  Instruction  in  Several  Branches. 

i. — chautauqua. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  are  embraced  a  variety 
of  methods  for  the  popularizatiouof  knowledge  in  the  United  States.  The 
description  of  the  growth  of  these  agencies  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  The  almost  marvelous  growth  of  this  movement 
within  the  period  of  a  few  years  oflers  a  striking  testimony  to  what 
economists  call  "an  effective  demand"  upon  the  part  of  the  general 
publicfor  aliberal  education.  "The  ramifications  of  Chautauqua  would 
stagger  belief,r  says  a  recent  writer,1  "  did  we  not  know  how  steam 
and  electricity  have  developed  the  world  into  the  round  table  of  these 
latter  days  and  with  their  weaver's  shuttle  laced  together  the  thoughts 
of  men.  Chautauqua  is  a  marvelous  illustration  of  the  law  that  often 
great  social  and  economic  forces  flow  with  a  tidal  sweep  over  commu- 
nities only  half  conscious  of  them.  Its  100,000  registered  students, 
half  of  whom  are  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  and  its  practi- 
cally endless  courses  of  study  make  this  home  college  the  realization  of 
a  world  university,  the  summer  assembly  being  its  visible  center. 
About  one  in  every  thousand  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owns  the  shibboleth  Chautauqua,  while  more  than  one  in  every  hun- 
dred visits  its  yearly  gatherings.  It  exists  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory. Its  circles  have  rolled  from  Chautauqua  Lake  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Chile*,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Syria, 
Cape  Colony,  Persia,  India,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  the  isles  of  the 
sea,  Hawaii,  Alaska.79 

The  present  Chautauqua  embraces  several  instrumentalities  by  which 
it  performs  its  work.  These  agencies  are  of  three  general  classes:  (1) 
voluntary  home  residing  during  the  year,  with  reports  of  progress  to 
headquarters;  (2)  scholarly  study  and  professional  training  by  corre- 
spondence, and  (3)  great  popular  summer  meetings  at  Chautauqua  and 
other  places. 

Historically  speaking,  the  whole  movement  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
kind  of  religious  folkmote,  the  camp  meetiug,  which  was  transformed 
at  Fair  Point  on  Lake  Chautauqua  into  a  Sunday-school  assembly  in 
August,  1874. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  camp  meeting  for  educational  purposes,  the  thought  of 
a  "camp-meeting  institute,"  where  methods  of  teaching  should  be  cultivated,  was 
suggested  by  Silas  Farmer,  the  antiquary  and  historian  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the 
Sunday  School  Journal,  as  early  as  April,  1870:  but  a  similar,  and  perhaps  larger, 
idea  was  early  cherished  by  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  inventor  of  the  Buck- 
eye mower,  which  has  revolutionized  the  farming  machinery  of  America.  This 
practical-minded,  large-hearted,  and  wealthy  man,  who  all  his  life  had  been  act- 
ively engaged  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  staunch- 
eat  promoters  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  education  in  Ohio,  joined  hands  with 
Dr.  (now  Bishop)  John  H.  Vincent  for  the  improvement  of  Sunday-school  teaching 
by  a  generous  alliance  with  science  und  literature.  Dr.  Vincent,  for  many  years  a 
leader  in  American  Sunday-school  work,  believed  most  strongly  in  the  increase  of 
•'week-day  power7'  by  the  intimate  association  of  secular  and  religious  learning. 
He  believed  in  the  harmony  of  religion  withe  very-day  life.  In  the  summer  of  1873 
the  two  men,  Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Vincent,  visited  the  Fourth  Erie  Conference  camp 


1  The  New  England  Magazine,  vol.  8,  p.  94. 
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meeting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Fair  Point,  on  Lake  C'hantanqua, 
in  southern  New  York.  They  chose  that  Fair  Point  for  a  local  establishment  of 
"The  Chautauqua  Snuday-School  Assembly." 

To  understand  the  historical  development  of  the  modern  Chautauqua,  with  its 
many-sided  educatioual  and  social  features,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  original 
democratic  and  religious  foundations.  Whateve**  may  be  the  tendencies  and  aspi- 
rations, the  variations  and  specializations  of  this  popular  educational  experiment, 
the  folkinote  remains  the  basis  of  nil.  The  Chautauqua  Sunday-School  Assembly 
begrn  its  sessions  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  August,  1874,  and  that  evening  has 
continued  to  bo  the  time  for  the  regular  "  assembly  opening,"  although  fully  one 
mouth  of  educational  work  along  secular  lines  now  precedes  this  memorable  date  in 
the  Chautauqua  calendar.  The  first  distinctive  objects  of  Chautauqua  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  Biblical  study  in  a  Sunday-school  normal  institute.  The 
early  programmes  of  the  assembly  show  a  rich  succession  of  lectures  on  practical  Sun- 
day-school work  and  on  the  Bible,  with  conferences  and  discussions  on  methods  of 
teaching.  Into  the  religious  current  came,  in  successive  years,  more  and  more  trib- 
utary streams  representing  modern  science  and  literature  in  their  relations  to  life 
and  thought.  One  can  distinctly  trace  in  the  records  of  Chautauqua  the  beginnings 
of  all  its  modern  educational  tendencies,  whether  in  pedagogics,  art,  social  science, 
or  1  lie  higher  education.  Map-drawing,  blackboard  sketching,  the  study  of  Biblical 
geography  in  a  great  relief  map  of  Palestine  made  of  turf  and  stones,  open-air  talks, 
concerts,  and  even  popular  entertainments  were  not  absent  from  those  early  pro- 
grammes. Prominent  among  the  early  features  of  Chautauqua  were  its  wonderful 
catholicity,  its  broad  spirit  of  toleration,  its  democratic  and  widely  representative 
character.  From  the  very  outset  members  of  all  the  leading  Protestant  churches 
joined  in  the  work.  Church  congresses  were  held  at  Chautauqua,  anil  prominent 
clergymen  from  various  denominations  addressed  the  assemblies.  Among  the  600 
students  the  very  first  year  there  were  representatives  from  25  States  and  from  the 
provinces  of  Canada.' 

Beginning  thus  as  a  popular  gathering  for  the  discussion  of  methods 
of  Sunday-school  teaching  Chautauqua  has  gradually  extended  its 
scope  and  differentiated  its  methods  of  instruction  until  at  present  the 
Chautauqua  University  embraces  the  followiug  distinct  departments: 

I.  ".  he  Chautauqua  assembly. 

1.  The  summer  meetings  at  Chautauqua. 

2.  The  Sunday  school  normal  department. 

3.  The  schools  of  language. 

4.  The  Chautauqua  teachers'  retreat. 

II.  The  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles. 

III.  The  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  formerly  known  as  ''The  Chautauqua 

University/  and  with  powers  as  provided  in  its  charter. 

IV.  The  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology. 

V.  The  Chautauqua  press. 

VI.  Chautauqua  extension  and  summer  assemblies. 

The  summer  assembly  at  Chautauqua  is  held  in  July  and  August  of 
every  year.  The  city  of  Chautauqua  occupies  a  well-wooded,  naturally 
terraced  land  at  a  point  on  the  northern  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
and  contains  more  than  live  hundred  artistic  and  attractive  cottages, 
a  large  hotel,  and  many  other  buildings  which  are  used  for  public  exer- 
cises, lectures,  and  recitations.  A  large  model  of  Palestine,  300  feet 
long,  and  a  miniature  representation  of  modern  Jerusalem  are  among 
the  peculiar  attractions  of  this  academic  town. 

The  exercises  that  fill  the  two  months'  session  of  this  "summer  uni- 
versity," as  it  has  been  called,  are  extremely  varied  in  nature,  but  may 
be  classed  under  the  two  general  heads :  ( 1 )  The  public  daily  programme, 
which  includes  courses  of  lectures,  Sunday  sermons,  single  addresses, 
concerts,  readings,  etc.  These  are  free  to  all  citizens  alike.  (2)  The 
educational  classes,  which  comprise  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
teachers'  retreat,  school  of  sacred  literature,  school  of  music,  school  of 
physical  education,  and  a  large  number  of  other  departments,  such  as 
elocution  and  oratory,  drawing  and  painting,  wood-carving,  cooking, 


1  Article  by  Dr.  II.  B.  Adams  in  New  York  Independent,  September  and  October,  1888. 
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photography,  sloyd,   stenography,    et€.    For   the  special  class  room 
instruction  offered  iu  this  division  tuition  fees  are  charged. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  exercises  of  the  first  class,  those  open 
to  the  public,  may  be  gained  from  the  following  programme  for  the  last 
session  (1891): 

AMERICAN   COURSES. 

(1)  American  life  and  home  institutions  (6  lectures),  Prof.  J.  H.  McMaster,  Uni- 

versity of  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Early  politics  in  the  United  States  (5  lectures),  Prof.  J.  A.  Woodburu,  Univer- 

sity of  Indiana. 

(3)  Constitutional  history  (6  lectures),  Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  University  of  Pennsyl- 

vania. 

(4)  Early  voyages  and  conquests  (4  lectures),  Prof  John  Fiske,  Harvard  University. 

(5)  Ancient  and  native  peoples  of   North   America  (5   lectures),  Prof.   Frederick 

Starr,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y. 

(6)  American  writers  (3  lectures),  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(7)  Discovery  and  revolution  (2  lectures,  with  stereopticon),  Prof.  M.  L.  Willistou, 

Chicago,  111. 

(8)  The  American  Navy  (2  lectures,  with  stereopticon),  Mr.  H.  W.  Raymond,  of  the 

U.  S.  Navy  Department. 

(9)  American  scenery  in  the  West  (3  lectures,  with  stereopticon),  Mr.  ll.H.  Ragnn, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
(l(h  Scenery  of  the  South  (3  lectures,  with  stereopticon),  Dr.  A.  H.  (Jillet,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS   COURSES. 

(1)  Italian  beginnings  of  modern  history  (4  lectures),  Prof.  If.  B.   Adams,  .Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

(2)  Readings  in  the  hook  of  Job  (7  lectures),  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  Yale  University. 

(3)  Mediaeval  biography  (5  lectures),  Prof.  (J.J.  Little,  .Syracuse  University. 

(4)  Literary  topics  (3  lectures),  Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  of  Philadelphia. 

(5)  Biographical  studies  (3  lectures),  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Chicago,  111. 

(6)  Social  and  economic  problems  (4  lectures),  Dr.  E.  W.  Beniis,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 

sity. 

(7)  The  policies  of  Great  Britain  (3   lectures),    Hon.    George  Makepeace   Towle, 

Boston,  Mass. 

(8)  Questions  of  the  hour  (3  lectures),  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston,  Mass. 

SINGLE   LECTURES   AND   ADDRESSES. 

Single  lectures  and  addresses  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Bishop  \V.  A.  Leonard,  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson,  Dr.  Edward  AlcGlynu,  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  Miss  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  Hon.  John  J.  Maclaren,  Mrs.  Zerelda 
Wallace,  Dr.  George  T.  Dowling,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Dr.  Charles  Stewart  Welles, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Edwards,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Dooms,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Prof.  R.  F.  Weidner, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Von  Fiuckelstein  Mountfort,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard, 
Hon.  Charles  Carroll  Bonney. 

DRAMATIC    READINGS. 

The  list  of  readers  includes  the  names  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mr.  George  Rid- 
dle, Prof.  R.  L.  Cumnock,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Richards,  Miss  Maud  Murray,  Miss 
May  Donally,  Miss  Jesse  Dalrymple,  Fred  Emerson  Brooks,  etc. 

MUSIC. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  of  New  YoTk,  director  of  public  concerts  at  Chantauqua,  will  be 
assisted  by  Rogers's  band  and  orchestra;  Mr.  William  Sherwood,  pianist;  Mr.  1. 
V.  Flagler,  organist;  Miss  Annie  Park,  pianist;  Miss  Marie  Decca,  prima  donna; 
Miss  Waltzinger,  soprano;  Mrs.  Jennie  Hale  Wade,  soprano;  the  Schumann  Quar- 
tette of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  Kellogg,  whistler  and  bird  warbler;  Mr.  Forest 
Cheney,  violinist;  large  trained  chorus  of  400  voices. 

AS8EMBLY    CLASSES    (DAILY,    AUGUST  5-21). 

Boys  and  girls'  class  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  T.  Vincent.     Bible  study  for  the  young. 
The  Sunday  school  normal  class,  Dr.  .T.L.  Hurlbut.     Course  of  training  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers.    Primary  teachers'  class  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  iu&tTO&taT . 
Devotional  hour  led  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Adams. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATION. 

Prize  spelling  and  pronunciation  matches,  illuminations,  fireworks,  open-air  con- 
certs, tennis  tournament,  ball  matches,  regattas,  athletic  exhibition,  boating, 
bathing,  driving. 

The  following  abridgment  of  the  programme  for  the  educational  classes 
during  the  summer  sessiou  of  1891  shows  better  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion would  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  subjects  presented,  and 
the  personnel  of  the  corps  of  instructors  and  lecturers: 

COLLEGE    OF    LIBERA  I,    ARTS. 

I.  Department  of  English  language  and  literature: 

(1)  Old  English,  5  hours  a  week,  Mrs.  P.  L.  McClintock. 

(2)  Class  talks  on  style,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock. 

(3)  Chaucer,  5  hours  a  week,  Mrs.  P.  L.  McClintock. 

(4)  Shakespeare,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock. 

(5)  Browning's  shorter  poems,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock. 

(6)  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  W.  D. 

McClintock. 

(7)  American  poets,  Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock. 

II.  Department  of  German  language  and  literature: 

(8)  Beginning  German,  10  liours  work,  Prof.  H.  J.  Schmitz. 

(9)  Intermediate  German,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Schmitz. 

(10)  Intermediate  Gorman,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Starr  W.  Cutting. 

(11)  Advanced  Wermau,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Schmitz. 

(12)  Advanced  German,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Cutting. 

(13)  German  composition,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Cutting. 

(14)  Light  reading  class,  5  half  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Schmitz. 

III.  Department  of  French  language  and  literature: 

(15)  Beginning  French,  10  hours  a  week,  Prof.  A.  de  Rougeniout,  assisted  by 

Mile.  Lea  K.  de  Lagneau. 

(16)  Intermediate  French,  10  hours  a  week,  by  Prof,  de  Rougeinont  and  Mile,  de 

Lagneau. 

(17)  Advanced  French,  10  hours  a  week,  by  Prof.dc  Rougemout. 

(18)  Advanced  French,  5  hours  a  week,  by  I*rof.  de  Rougemout. 

IV.  Department  of  preparatory  Latin : 

(19)  Beginning  Latin,  10  hours  a  week,  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller. 

(20)  Caesar,  5  hours  a  week,  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller. 

(21)  Cicero's  Orations,  5  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Frank  Abbott. 

(22)  Virgil's  iEueid,  5  hours  a  week,  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller. 

V.  Department  of  college  La+iu  : 

(23)  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  10  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Lewis  Stuart. 

(24)  Agricola  and  German ia  of  Tacitus,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Stuart. 

(25)  Easy  light  reading,  5  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Frank  Abbott. 

(20)  Illustrated  lectures  on  ancient  Roman  life,  2  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Stuart. 

(27)  Latin  comedy,  5  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Abbott. 

VI.  Department  of  preparatory  Greek  : 

(28)  Beginning  Greek,  10  hours  a  week,  Prof.  William  E.  Waters. 

(29)  Anabasis,  10  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Waters. 

VII.  Department  of  college  Greek: 

(30)  Sophocles,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Martin  L.  D'Ooge. 

(31)  The  Athenian  orators,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  D'Ooge. 

(32)  Homer,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Thomas  1).  Seymour. 

(33)  Homeric  readings,  2  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Seymour. 

(34)  Plato's  Phaulo,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Seymour. 

VIII.  Department  of  physics  and  chemistry: 

(35)  Experimentation  in  physics  and   chemistry,  5  honrs  a  week,  Profs.  J.  T. 

Edwards,  L.  H.  Batchelder,  Orville  E.  Johnson. 

(36)  Systematic  physics,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Edwards. 

(37)  Systematic  chemistry,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Batchelder. 

(38)  Quantitative  analysis,  10  liours  a  week,  Profs.  Edwards,  Batchelder,  Johnson. 

(39)  Quantitative  analysis,  10  liours  a  week,  Profs.  Edwards,  Batchelder,  Johnson. 

(40)  Electricity,  10  lectures,  Prof.  Edwards. 

IX.  Department  of  mathematics: 

(41)  Algebra,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  William  Hoover. 

(42)  Geometry,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Hoover. 

(43)  Trigonometry,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Hoover. 

X.  Department  of  geology,  mineralogy  and  botany: 
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(44)  Economic  geology,  5  lectures  a  week,  Prof.  Frederick  Starr. 

(45)  Anthropology,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  8tarr. 

(46)  Botany,  elementary,  3  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Starr. 

XI.  Department  of  history : 

(47)  The  nineteenth  century,  5  honrs  a  week,  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams. 

(48)  The  Italian  beginnings  of  modern  history,  fo'ir  lectures,  Prof.  Adams. 

(49)  American  political  history,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  James  A.  Woodhuru. 

XII.  Department  of  political  economy  and  social  science: 

(50)  Economic  questions  of  the  day,  5  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Edward  W.  Beinis. 

(51)  Four  public  lectures,  Prof.  Bern  is. 

SCHOOLS   OF   8ACRKD   LITERATURE. 

I.  College  students'  school  of  the  English  Bible: 

(1)  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament,  Prof.  William  R.  Harper. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  epistles,  Prof.  George  8.  Burroughs. 

(3)  The  Epistle  of  the  Galatians,  Prof  R.  F.  Weidner. 

(4)  Special  conferences. 

II.  Young  people's  school  of  the  English  Bible: 

(1)  General  view  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  Prof.  Burroughs. 

(2)  Messianic  prophecies.  Prof.  Harper. 

(3)  Life  of  Jesus,  Prof.  J.  Lyman  Hurlbut. 

(4)  Special  conferences. 

III.  Teachers'.and  club-leaders'  school  of  the  English  Bible: 

(1)  Introduction:   The  early  manifestations  of  Jesus  and  the  belief  in  Him, 

Prof.  Charles  Horswell. 

(2)  Central  manifestations  of  Jesus  and  tho  Victory,  Prof  Horswell. 

(3)  General  courses  and  conferences. 

IV.  General  Chautauqua  school  of  the  English  Bible: 

(1)  The  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  6  hours,  Prof.  Harper. 

(2)  I  and  II  Corinthians,  12  hours,  Prof.  Burroughs. 

(3)  The  teachings  of  Jesus  and  Peter,  12  hours,  Prof.  Weidner. 

(4)  Various  methods  of  Bible  study,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

(5)  Nahuin  and  Zephania,  12  hours,  Prof.  David  A.  McClenahan. 

(6)  Synoptic  gospels  and  tho  gospels  of  John,  12  hours,  Prof.  Burroughs. 

!7)  Teachings  of  Paul  and  John,  Prof.  Weidner. 
8)  Principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  12  hours,  Prof.   Sylvester  Burn  ham. 

(9)  Outlines  of  biblical  history,  12  hours.  Prof.  Loring  W.  Batten. 

(10)  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  6  hours,  Prof.  W.  H.  Green. 

(11)  Unity  of  Isaiah,  (J  hours,  Prof.  Green. 

(12)  Outlines  of  biblical  history,  12  hours,  Prof.  Batten. 

(13)  Special  principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  12  hours,  Prof.  Burnham. 

(14)  Epistles  of  Galatians  and  Philippiuns. 

V.  School  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament: 

(1)  Hebrew  course  for  beginners,  12  hours  a  week,  Profs.  Harper  and  MeClen- 

ahan. 

(2)  Second  Hebrew  course    for    reviewers,  18    hours  a   week,   Profs.   Harper, 

McClenahan,  and  Horswell. 

(3)  Third  Hebrew  course,  historical  Hebrew,  18  hours  a  week,   Profs.  Harper, 

McClenahan,  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Harper. 

(4)  Fourth    Hebrew  course,  18    hours    a  week,  Profs.  Harper,  Burnham,  and 

Batten. 

VI.  School  of  New  Testament,  Greek : 

(1)  First  Greek   course  for  beginners,  12  hours   a   week,  Profs.  Weidner  and 

Horswell. 

(2)  Second  Greek  course,  12  hours  a  week,  Profs.  Weidner  and  Horswell. 

(3)  Third  Greek  course,  18  hours  a  week.  Profs.  Weidner  and  Horswell. 

(4)  Fourth  Greek  course.  18  hours  a  week,  Profs.  Weidner  and  Horswell. 

VII.  School  of  Semitic  languages  and  ancient  versions: 

(1)  Assyrian  for  beginners,  12  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Harper. 

(2)  Advanced  Assyrian,  12  hours  a  week,  Dr.  R.  F.  Harper. 

(3)  Arabic  for  beginners,  6  hours  a  week,  Dr.  Harper. 

(4)  Advanced  Arabic,  6  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Harper. 

(5)  Syriac,  6  honrs,  Prof.  Burnham. 

(6)  First  Sentnagiut  course,  6  hours  a  week,  Prof.  Burnham. 

(7)  Special  lectures  (12)  in  connection  with  the  course. 

(8)  Special  Sunday  morning  Bible  studies. 

(9)  Conferences  and  discussions. 
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CHAUTAUQUA    TEACHERS*    UETRHAT. 

Francis  II'.  Parker,  principal. 

1.  The  nature  of  tbe  course: 

The  faculty  of  the  teachers'  retreat  will  present  and  illustrate  the  system  of 
teaching  and  training  now  in  operation  in  the  professional  training  class  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  by  talks  on  psychology,  pedagogics,  and 
methods,  and  lessons  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  the  natural 
sciences,  geography,  history,  elocution,  literature,  and  number. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  professional  training  may  be  designated  by  the 
word  concentration.  All  the  teaching  aud  training  is  concentrated  upon  the 
central  subject  of  life  and  the  laws  of  life,  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

All  the  talks  and  lessons  of  every  teacher  will  be  in  the  closest  relation  and 
under  oue  common  priuciple.  The  director  will  explain  the  principles  of 
psychology  and  pedagogics,  and  each  teacher  in  his  or  her  department  will 
illustrate  and  apply  to  practical  schoolroom  work  the  theory  presented  by  the 
director. 
II.  Psychology,  pedagogics,  and  the  art  of  teaching  (30  talks),  Principal  F.  W. 
Parker. 

III.  Elementary  science,  (15  talks),  one  field  lesson  every  day,  Wilbur  S.  Jackinan. 

IV.  Numbers,  fifteen  talks,  William  M.  Griffin. 

V.  Structural  geography,  (15  lessons).     Sand  and  putty  modeling,  painting,  and 

blackboard  lessons,  Helen  Waley. 
VI.  Relations  of  studies  to  primary  teaching,  15  lessons,  Sarah  E.  Oriswold. 


VII.  Physical  development,  10  lectures,  Frank  S.  Parker. 

VIII.  Experimental  science,  chemistry,  and  physics,  5  he 


VIII.  Experimental  science,  chemistry,  and  physics,  5  hours  a   week.   Prof.  J.  T. 
Edwards  and  assistants. 
IX.  Historical  English  Grammar  and  Shakespeare.  5  hours  a  week  on  style  and  5 

hours  a  week  on  Shakespeare,  by  Prof.  McClintock. 
X.  Penmanship. 

XI.  Normal  instruction  in  Sloyd  and  kindergarten. 

XII.  Lectures  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Col. 
Parker,  it  al. 

SCHOOL  OF   PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  gymnasium  and  boathouse. 

The  gymnasium  occupied  by  this  department  is  a  handsome,  well-equipped  build- 
ing, beautifully  situated  on  the  very  snores  of  the  lake.  On  the  first  floor,  besides 
lecture  halls  aud  dressing  rooms,  is  a  storeroom  for  fine  racing  barges,  light  row- 
boats,  etc.  The  second  story  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  gymnasium  proper,  which 
is  fitted  with  the  best  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

The  courses  of  instruction. 

(1)  Normal  course    (July  4  to  August   14),  5  hours  a  day  (Saturdays  excepted). 

Systematic  course  for  gymnasium  teachers.  Theory  and  practice.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene.  First  aid.  Physical  diagnosis.  Anthropometry,  floor 
work,  etc. 

(2)  Advanced    normal    course  (July  4  to  August  14),  5  hours   a    day  (Saturdays 

excepted).  Distinct  from  course  No.  1,  and  designed  for  those  taking  more 
than  one  year's  work  in  the  school. 

(3)  Men's  class  in  gymnastics  (July  4  to  August  14),  lhour  daily. 

(4)  Children's  classes  (July  4  to  August  24),  one-half  hour  daily.     Single  exercises 

for  young  children. 

(5)  Boys' class  (July  4  to  August  14),  1  hour  daily.     Systematic  course  in  the  use 

of  gymnasium  apparatus. 

(6)  (lids'  class  (July  4  to  August  11),  one-half  hour  daily. 

(7)  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  (July  4  to  August  14).    A  thorough  course  in  this 

valuable  system,  which  is  growing  rapidly  into  favor  in  the  United  States. 

(8)  I'elsarte  system  (July  4  to  August  14).     So  much  as  pertains  to  physical  culture. 

(9)  Athletics  (July  4  to  August  14).     Boxing,  fencing,  tennis,  baseball,  swimming, 

rowing,  field  sports.    Tuitiou  varies  with  character  and  length  of  courses. 

CHAUTAUQUA   SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC. 

The  course. 

(1)  Voice  (July  7  to  August  22),  5  half  hours  a  week,  Mr.  J.  Harry  Wheeler. 

(2)  Primary  and  intermediate  harmouy  (July  7  to  August  22),  5  hours  a  week,  Mr. 

L.  8.  Leaaou. 
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(3)  Advanced  harmony  (Jnly  7  to  August  4),  5  half  hours  a  week,  Mr.  I.  V.  Flagler. 

(4)  Analytical  harmony  (August  5  to  22),  5  half  honrsa  week,  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer. 

(5)  Teachers'  club  (July  7  to  August  22),  5  half  hours  a  week.     Methods  of  teaching 

and  conducting.     Public  school  music,  Mr.  L.  S.  Leason  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer. 

(6)  Piano  recitals  and  analysis  of  music  (July  20  to  August  15),  Mr.  William  II. 

Sherwood. 

(7)  Chorus  drill  (July  7  to  August  22),  Dr.  H.  R.  Palu  ar  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Leason. 

(8)  Young  people's  singing  class  (July  7  to  August  4),  4  hours  per  week,  Mr.  L. 

S.  Leason. 

THK   CHAUTAUQUA    LITERARY   AND   SCIENTIFIC   CIRCLES. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Chautauqua  experiment  the  now  famous 
O.  L.  8.  C,  or  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  began  to 
widen  from  that  beautiful  highland  lake,  Chautauqua,  over  all  the 
country.  There  are  now  about  2,000  circles  in  active  life,  and  with  a 
total  enrolled  membership  that  lacks  but  little  of  100,000.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  plan  in  1878  there  have  been  fully  180,000  students 
enrolled. 

The  essentials  of  the  reading-circle  plan  are  these: 

(1)  A  four  years'  course  of  reading,  including  selections  in  English  from  the 
ancient  classics,  history,  literature,  science,  and  art.  Each  year  of  the  four  is 
devoted  especially  to  a  great  nation,  and  is  known  as  "the  Greek  year,"  "the 
Roman  year,"  '•  the  English  year "f  or  "  the  American  year."  No  attempt  is  made 
to  study  languages  or  mathematics.  The  course  is  general  and  follows  in  a  measure 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  average  college;  it  gives  what  has  been  called  the  "  col- 
lege outlook."  (2)  Certain  books,  many  of  them  specially  prepared  by  well-known 
authors,  are  designated  each  year  by  a  council  of  G  prominent  men  (3)  A  monthly 
magazine.  The  Chautauqiian,  contains  supplementary  article's  on  the  subjects  of  the 
course  by  leading  writers  of  the  day,  general  miscellaneous  matter  on  current  affairs, 
and  several  departments  designed  to' aid  the  reader,  such  as  apportionment  of  the 
oourse  by  the  week  and  month,  notes  on  the  books,  outlines  of  reading*  word  studies, 
etc.  (4)  A  membership  book  sent  to  each  reader  includes  analyses  of  the  required 
books  and  question  papers  (memoranda)  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  office. 
The  papers  are  intended  to  aid  the  reader  in  reviewing  and  systematically  arranging 
the  facts  and  principles  he  has  read.  They  are  not  examinations,  nor  are  they 
regarded  as  such.  (F>)  Local  circles  may  be  formed  in  any  community  where  three 
or  more  readers  desire  the  benefits  of  comradeship.  There  are  about  2,000  such  cir- 
cles now  in  active  life.  (6)  A  certificate  is  granted  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
to  all  who  report  themselves  as  having  read  the  required  literature.  This  certifi- 
cate states  only  this  fact,  and  has  not  the  remotest  connection  with  a  degree.  This 
first  step  in  the  Chautauqua  system  fails  unless  it  leads  people  to  continue  the 
habit  of  reading.  Therefore  a  lar^o  number  of  advanced  courses,  prepared  by  spe- 
cialists, are  offered.  The  four  years'  course  is  general,  and  enables  the  reader  to 
find  a  congenial  subject  for  further  and  particular  study.  These  advanced  courses 
meet  this  demand  for  specialization.  There  is  a  Young  Folks'  Heading  Union, 
designed  to  encourage  among  the  youth  the  reading  of  the  best  books,  and  a  Teach- 
ers' Heading  Union,  with  a  throe  years'  course  in  professional  lines. 

The  present  principal  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  Rev.  J.  L.  FTurlbnt,  D.  d., 
and  the  following  description  of  the  work  of  which  he  is  at  the  head  is 
from  liis  pen  and  extracted  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  Chautauqua  enterprise: 

During  the  assembly  session  of  1878  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 
was  instituted.  The  plan  involved  a  course  of  reading  and  study  covering  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  the  college  curriculum,  but  omitting  of  necessity  its  drill  in  lan- 
Sages  and  mathematics,  giving  to  the  English  reader  an  outlook  over  the  field  of 
trning  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modern;  employing  handbooks  and  compendiums  for  the  mastery  of  outlines,  and 
appointing  more  extensive  works  to  be  read — a  course  which  the*  individual  conld 
pursue  alone,  if  necessary,  yet  adapted  for  associated  study,  sufficiently  simple  to 
invite  the  masses  and  to  lead  them  on  without  discouragement  from  its  difficulties 
or  its  extent,  yet  so  thorough  as  not  to  be  deemed  superficial  by  the  more  learned. 
Above  all,  it  was  to  bring  the  six  secular  days  of  the  week  into  harmony  of  purpose 
with  the  Sabbath,  not  only  by  recognizing  the  Bible  as  a  department  of  its  study, 
but  more  especially  by  having  the  entire  course  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence and  of  faith. 
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The  scheme  was  broached  to  a  few  eminent  literary  men  and  some  leading  educa- 
tors, with  a  view  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms  and  suggestions  It  received 
a  hearty  indorsement  from  all  who  took  the  trouble  to  investigate  it;  among  others, 
from  President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams  College;  President  Warren,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity; and  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  honored  William  Cullen  Bryant  gave  it  a  strong  recommendation 
in  a  personal  letter  to  Dr.  Vincent,  almost  the  lact  written  by  his  pen,  less  than  a 
month  before  his  death.    In  it  he  wrote : 

Nkw  York,  May  18, 1878. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  can  not  bo  present  at  the  meeting  called  to  organize  the  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  but  I  am  glad  that  such  a  movement  is  on  foot, 
and  wish  it  the  fullest  success.  There  is  an  attempt  to  make  science,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  an  ally  of  the  school  which  denies  a  separate 
spiritual  existence  and  a  future  life — in  short,  to  borrow  of  science  weapons  to  be 
used  against  Christianity.  The  friends  of  religion,  therefore,  confident  that  one  truth 
never  contradicts  another,  are  doiug  wisely  when  they  seek  to  accustom  the  people 
at  large  to  think  and  to  weigh  evidence  as  well  as  believe.  By  giving  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  a  vigorous  training  of  the  intellect  and  a  study  of  the  best  books,  men 
gain  the  power  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  questions  with  which  the  mind  might 
otherwise  become  bewildered.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge so  important  as  that  which  teaches  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  each  other, 
and  that  there  is  no  law  of  the  universe,  sublime  and  wonderful  as  it  may  be,  so 
worthy  of  being  fully  known  as  the  law  of  love,  which  makes  him  who  obeys  it  a 
blessiug  to  his  species,  and  the  universal  observance  of  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  large  proportion  of  the  evils  which  affect  mankind.  Yet  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  science,  and  such  of  its  processes  as  lie  most  open  to  the  popular  mind. 
important  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different  spheres  occupied  by  science  and 
religion,  and  preventing  the  inquirer  from  mistaking  their  divergence  from  each 
other  for  opposition? 

I  perceive  this  important  advantage  in  the  proposed  organization,  namely,  that 
those  who  engage  in  it  will  mutually  encourage  each  other.  It  will  give  the  members 
a  common  pursuit,  which  always  begets  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  They  will  have  a 
common  topic  of  conversation  aud  discussion,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  many 
who,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  grow  weary  of  the  studies  which  are  recommended  to 
them,  will  be  incited  to  perseverance  by  the  interest  which  they  see  others  taking  in 
them.  It  may  happen  in  rare  instances  that  a  person  of  eminent  mental  endowments, 
which  otherwise  might  have  remained  uncultivated  and  unknown,  will  be  stimulated 
in  this  manner  to  diligence,  and  put  forth  unexpected  powers,  and,  passing  rapidly 
beyond  the  rest,  become  greatly  distinguished,  and  take  a  place  among  the  lumin- 
aries of  the  age. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  watch,  during  the  little  space  of  life  which  may  yet  remain 
to  me,  the  progress  and  results  of  the  plan  which  has  drawn  from  me  this  letter. 
I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  yours, 

W.  C.  Bryant. 

Rev.  Dr.  John"  II.  Vincent. 

The  course  of*  study  is  planned  to  cover  four  years,  and  may  be  accomplished  by 
most  readers  in  an  hour  a  day  during  ten  months  of  each  year.  Of  course  no  unlet- 
tered person  can  secure  a  finished  education  by  merely  reading  an  hour  per  diem  for 
four  years,  yet  so  much  time  spent  with  thoughtful  and  wisely-chosen  books  will 
impart  to  any  mind  a  knowledge  of  literature,  a  measure  of  intelligence,  and  an 
intellectual  training  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  embraces  the  general  subjects 
of  history,  science,  literature,  aud  Bible  study,  with  a  few  branches  which  might  be 
included  under  home  and  character.  As  at  present  arranged  the  four  years'  course 
is  as  follows: 

1891-92:  American  history,  American  literature,  history  and  literature  of  the  far 
East,  physiology  and  hygiene,  questions  of  public  interest,  German  literature,  reli- 
gious literature. 

1892-93:  Greek  history,  Greek  literature,  Greek  mythology,  ancient  Greek  life,  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences,  zoology,  chemistry,  philanthropy,  religious  literature. 

1893-94 :  Koman  history,  Latin  literature,  human  nature,  political  economy,  art, 
philosophy,  physics,  physical  geography,  uses  of  mathematics,  religious  literature. 

189-1-95:  English  history.  English  literature,  English  composition,  astronomy, 
geology,  pedagogy,  readings  from  French  literature,  social  questions,  religious  litera- 
ture. 

The  larger  part  of  these  readings  is  contained  in  books  most  of  which  have  been  espe- 
cially prepared  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  since  the  circle  requires  works  of  a  peculiar  quality, 
not  precisely  that  of  the  school  text-book  nor  that  for  popular  readings,  but  uniting 
in  a  measure  both  characteristics.    For  each  year  from  six  to  eight  books  are  read. 
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costing  generally  about  $5,  for  the  large  sales — aggregating  more  than  300,000  vol- 
umes per  year—enable  the  pnblishers  to  give  the  hooks  at  low  prices.  A  part  of  the 
course  is  contained  in  The  Chautauquan,  a  magazine  published  by  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Flood,  D.  I).,  Meadville,  Pa.,  an  the  organ  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Between  the  covers  of 
this  monthly  are  found  serial  papers  on  subjects  of  the  course,  reports  from  work- 
ing circles,  plans  and  suggestions  for  reading,  and  many  articles  of  general  interest. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  that  such  a  magazine,  containing  only  solid  literary 
and  scientific  matter,  and  without  stories,  circulates  to  the  extent  of  60,000  copies. 

A  helpful  element  of  the  plan  is  that  of  simultaneous  study  by  all  classes.  The 
studies  for  each  year  are  portioned  out  among  the  months  as  a  suggestion,  but  not 
as  a  requirement;  and  the  subjects  are  so  arranged  that  all  four  classes  shall  study 
them  during  the  sime  year.  Thus  the  studies  for  1891  and  1892  are  the  same  for  ail 
members  of  the  circle,  but  constitute  the  work  of  the  first  year  for  the  class  which 
begins  in  1891  and  will  finish  in  1895,  of  the  second  year  for  the  class  of  1894,  of  the 
third  year  for  the  class  of  1893,  and  of  the  fourth  year  for  the  class  of  1892.  It  is  as 
if  a  college,  seniors,  juniors,  sophomores,  and  freshmen  were  together  in  the  same 
text-books,  but  one  class  beginning,  another  ending,  the  curriculum.  In  a  college 
or  school  tnis  would  not  be  practicable,  since  the  hrst  year's  course  is  a  necessary 
stepping-stone  to  the  second  year's;  but  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  the  work  of  each  year  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  does  not  relate  closely  either  to  what  has  been  or  what  will 
be  studied.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  in  many  places  where  four  separate 
classes  could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  a  circle  may  be  formed,  since  all  are 
pursuing  the  same  studies. 

The  flexibility  of  the  plan  is  such  that  it  admits  either  individual  or  associated 
study.  Some  follow  it  alone,  without  companionship  except  in  the  consciousness 
that  more  than  60,000  fellow-students  are  inline  with  themselves.  Others  find  it 
helpful  to  unite  in  "  local  circles/'  or  segments  of  the  general  circle.  These  local 
circles  count  up  among  the  thousands,  and  are  of  all  sizes,  from  three  members  to 
several  hundred.  There  are  little  groups  of  ladies  who  meet,  with  their  sewing,  and 
listen  to  one  reading  from  the  course;  travelers  on  the  railroad  conning  their  Chau- 
tauqua text-books;  homo  circles  where  the  kings  of  England  are  reviewed  at  the 
breakfast  table;  social  gatherings  with  criticisms  and  cream  mingled  in  pleasant 
proportion,  and  ambitious  organizations  with  lecture  courses  and  public  discussions 
in  the  town  hall. 

There  is  an  arrangement  whereby  each  member,  however  distant,  is  kept  in  con- 
stant connection  with  the  office  oi  the  circle.  This  is  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wnere  Miss 
K.  F.  Kimbull,  the  secretary,  aided  by  her  corps  of  assistants,  maintains  a  supervision 
over  the  details  of  the  work.  With  every  mail  come  letters  of  inquiry,  and,  in 
answer  thereto,  circulars  explaining  the  plan  and  blanks  for  those  desiring  member- 
ship are  dispatched.  Applications  for  union  with  the  circle  are  received,  inclosing 
the  annual  fee  of  50  cents,  which  is  the  sole  expense  of  the  association,  except,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  books. 

Each  year  there  is  sent  to  every  member  a  membership  book  containing  sugges- 
tions for  study,  special  test  papers,  encouraging  addresses  from  the  chancellor  and 
counselors,  and  "  outline  memoranda  "  on  the  current  topics  of  study.  These  latter 
are  sent  both  as  a  guide  and  an  examination,  and  consist  of  four  pages  of  questions 
on  the  readings  of  the  year,  with  blanks  for  answers.  The  items  of  printing  and 
postage  in  sending  all  this  material  to  60,000  people  are  considerable.  Lest  any  may 
imagine  a  financial  aim  in  the  enterprise  let  it  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  fees 
received  scarcely  cover  the  expenses  of  the  office,  and  that  the  chancellor  receives 
absolutely  nothing  for  his  services. 

This  circle,  though  not  an  ellipse,  is  remarkable  in  the  possesion  of  two  centers, 
65  miles  apart — one  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  other  at  Chautauqua.  A  beautiful  wooded 
slope  on  the  second  plateau  from  the  lake,  and  removed  a  little  from  the  crowd,  was 
chosen  as  the  special  gathering  place  of  the  C.  L.  »S.  C.  In  honor  of  the  greatest 
man  in  all  the  Christian  centuries,  the  apostle  who  united  broad  culture  with  deep 
religious  enthusiasm,  it  has  been  named  "  St.  Paul's  Grove.''  Here,  embowered  under 
lofty  beeches  and  oaks,  rises  a  white  Grecian  temple,  whoso  open  sides  and  pillars 
seen  through  the  foliage  remiud  oneof  the  Parthenon.  Within  this  building,  *'the 
Hall  of  Philosophy,"  are  held  the  "  Kound  Table"  conferences  during  the  annual 
assembly. 

Outside  "the  Golden  Gate*'  of  this  grove  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
assemble  on  the  annual  recognition  day,  and  after  a  responsive  exercise  they  march 
with  songs  and  the  scattering  of  flowers  through  the  gate  and  under  the  arches  into 
the  hall,  where  they  are  formally  recognized  by  the  chancellor  and  his  associates 
as  members  of  "  The  Society  of  the  Hall  in  the  Grove,"  which  is  the  alumni  associa- 
tion of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 

The  founder  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  his  nature,  which  dis- 
closes itself  in-many  of  the  minor  details  of  the  plan.  For  instance,  there  are  cer- 
tain "memorial  days"  to  be  celebrated  throughout  the  year,  as  "  Shakspeare's  Day," 
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"Addison's  Day,"  "Bryant's  Day,"  and  other  birthdays  of  irreat  men  in  literature. 
There  is  "  Inauguration  Day,"  commemorative  of  the  circle's  organization;  "Open- 
ing Day,"  October  1,  when"  the  members  are  supposed  to  open  their  text-books  for 
the  year;  and  certain  epocial  Sunday 8  throughout  the  year.  Selections  are  given 
for  reading  on  each  of  these  days,  and  at  noon  of  each  "  memorial  day ''  the  big  bell 
at  Chautauqua  rings.  7Tis  said  that  all  true  Chautanquans,  beside  what  snores 
soever  they  may  dwell,  can  hear  its  distant  echoes! 

There  are  also  "  camp  fires, '*  when  the  members  gather  in  the  evening  and  sing 
Chautauqua  songs  and  list-en  to  Chautauqua  speeches  by  the  light  of  blazing  bon- 
fires; there  are  annual  "  vigils  "  on  the  Sunday  nights  before  and  after  the  recogni- 
tion day;  and  there  is  the  Sunday  afternoon  "  vesper  service,"  with  its  simple  ritual 
and  hymns  of  praise.  Some  may  look  lightly  on  these  exercises,  but  the  wise  know 
that  it  is  by  sentiments  and  enthusiasms  that  the  world  of  mankind  is  moved,  and 
great  results  are  wrought. 

In  as  much  as  the  readers  represent  not  only  every  age  in  life  and  every  social  grade, 
but  also  all  diversities  of  taste,  information,  and  intelligence,  it  is  evident  that  no 
one  course  of  reading  can  be  equally  satisfactory  to  all.  Some  wish  a  course  more 
extensive,  and  some  desire  an  examination  more  thorough  than  others.  Hence, 
besides  the  regular  course,  there  is  each  year  au  additional  list  of  four  books  on  the 
subjects  of  the  reading,  called  "The  Garnet  Series/'  with  an  outline  memoranda 
examination,  rewarded  with  a  garnet  seal  on  the  diploma  for  every  year  that  it  is 
pursued.  There  is  also  a  more  complete  examination  upon  the  regular  course  which 
wius  another  seal  lor  each  year.  By  these  methods  both  the  higher  and  the  popular 
demands  are  in  a  measure  supplied. 

Another  demand  among  the  members  of  the  circle  arose  very  early  in  its  history. 
Many  wrote  for  directions  in  following  out  special  lines  of  study  in  which  they  had 
become  interested.  The  majority  of  the  members  were  in  country  homes,  many  of 
them  distant  from  public  libraries,  and,  while  eager  for  knowledge,  knew  not  in 
what  direction  to  seek  it.  Hence  arose  a  necessity  of  special  courses  for  members 
who  desired  to  supplement  the  general  plan  or  who  had  completed  the  regular 
course.  Many  of  these  special  courses  have  been  mapped  out,  and  others  are  in 
preparation.  As  the  completion  of  the  regular  course  at  the  expiration  of  four  years 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  diploma,  so  for  each  of  the  special  courses  pursued  a*  seal 
will  be  affixed.  Thus,  there  are  special  studies  in  Roman  history  and  literature  (scar- 
let seal;,  English  history  and  literature  (blue  seal),  Greek  history  ami  literature 
(crimson  seal),  astronomy,  secular  normal  study,  and  others.  These  courses  have 
been  arranged  with  great  care.  For  instance,  in  the  selection  of  one  course  a  state- 
ment of  the  plan  in  writing  was  furnished  to  50  leading  clergymen  and  theological 
professors,  who  were  requested  to  recommend  suitable  works  on  its  various  subjects. 
Forty-five  sent  answers  more  or  less  extensive,  which  were  tabulated,  and  the  hun- 
dred or  more  works  suggested  were  carefully  examined  until  10  standard  books  were 
finally  chosen  ami  placed  upon  the  list. 

An  inspection  of  the  records  and  of  the  letters  filed  in  the  general  office  at  Buffalo 
reveals  many  noteworthy  facts.  Names  are  found  representing  all  creeds  and  all 
lands.  There  are  several  hundred  members  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  circles  and 
individual  students  in  England,  Scotland,  Continental  Europe,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Alaska.  All  denominations  of 
Christians  and  many  non-Christian  bodies  are  represented  in  the  membership. 
Though  no  religious  tests  are  required,  yet  the  course  is  thoroughly  evangelical, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  earnest  Christianity  overshadows  the  circle. 

As  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  organization  there  can  scarcely  be  a  question. 
Any  system  which  will  bring  thousands  of  people  into  communication  with  the 
thought  of  the  world  can  not  fail  of  blessing  the  race.  Already  this  movement  has 
quickened  many  into  higher  intellectual  lite.  More  than  one  young  man  has  writ- 
ten to  the  office  that  by  it  ho  has  been  awakened  to  a  hunger  after  knowledge,  and 
has  left  the  circle  for  the  larger  culture  of  the  college.  In  one  of  the  leading  local 
circles  a  house  servant  became  a  member,  soon  showed  herself  the  brightest  scholar 
in  the  company,  resolved  to  obtain  a  higher  education,  and  by  diut  ol  saving,  with 
some  assistance  of  friends  who  perceived  her  talents,  entered  the  State  normal 
school,  where  she  has  since  graduated.  It  has  led  many  young  men  to  employ  in 
study  evenings  that  might  have  been  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  in  the  saloon; 
aud  has  substituted  strong,  thoughtful  books  for  sensational  novels  in  the  hands  of 
many  young  ladies. 

It  has  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  culture  around  homes  of  poverty  and  relieved 
the  dull  round  of  woman's  never-ending  work  by  worthy  themes  of  thought  and 
conversation.  It  has  enabled  middle-aged  people  to  supplement  the  deficiencies, 
keenly  felt,  of  their  early  education.     One  man  wrote: 

"  I  am  so  grateful  to  you  that  I  can't  express  what  I  feel.  I  am  a  hard- working 
man.  I  have  six  children,  and  I  work  hard  to  keep  them  in  school.  'Since  I  found 
out  about  your  circle  I  am  trying  my  l>est  to  keep  up,  so  that  my  boys  will  see  what 
father  does,  just  for  an  example  to  them.'1 
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Another  wrote:  "I  am  a  nightwatchman,  and  I  read  as  I  come  on  my  night  rounds 
to  the  light*."  A  steamboat  pilot  wrote  that  he  found  the  course  of  great  value  to 
him,  "because,"  he  says,  *'  when  1  staud  on  deck  on  stormy  nights  I  have  something 
to  think  about,  and  you  know  wh<-n  ono  haw  not  taken  care  of  his  thoughts  they  will 
run  away  with  him,  aud  he  will  think  about  what  he  ought  not.'* 

We  knew  of  a  merchant's  clerk  and  his  wife  who,  except  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tiou,  devoted  the  morning  hours  from  5  to  7  o'clock  to  study,  in  order  to  leave  their 
evenings  free  for  the  claims  of  home,  society,  aud  church.  An  Army  officer  s  wife 
wrote  from  the  plains  that  no  other  white  woman  was  living  within  GO  miles,  aud 
the  nearest  bookstore  was  300  miles  distant,  so  that  she  was  waiting  impatiently 
three  months  for  her  text- books,  and  when  they  came  she  fairly  wept  with  delight 
at  the  realization  that  she  was  at  last  brought  into  some  communion  with  seekers 
after  culture.  Such  testimonies  as  these  might  be  multipled  by  the  hundred,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  show  that  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  briugs 
valuable  results  to  the  world. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  office  secretary  of  this  branch  of 
the  Chautauqua  work  is  Miss  Kate  F.  Kimball.  The  following  extracts 
from  her  annual  report  for  1891  will  serve  to  further  illustrate  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  work: 

The  class  of  1894,  the  new  class,  which  is  always  a  sort  of  index  of  the  popular  mind, 
has  enrolled  nearly  15,000  members — a  gain  of  more  than  1,000  over  last  year  s  class, 
while  the  membership  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  far  Western  States  is  double  that 
of  last  year.  The  Pacific  coast  sends  1,000  new  members,  Canada  400,  the  Dakotas 
150,  Texas  more  than  300,  while  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  have  together  con trib u ted  more  than  5,000.  *  *  *  The  gradn ate  enroll- 
ment of  the  class  of  1890  carried  the  membership  ot  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  ;  lumni  up  to 
25,000,  and  a  full  tenth  of  the  number  have  been  actually  engaged  in  post  graduate 
courses  of  study  during  the  past  year.  *  *  *  A  growing  disposition  to  hold 
weekly  instead  of  semimonthly  meetings  is  worthy  of  note.  *  *  *  The  conven- 
tion idea  aud  the  work  of  the  Chautauqua  unions  are  so  closely  allied  that  one  natur- 
ally leads  up  to  the  other.  There  have  been  Chautauqua  unions  at  all  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  but  never  have  they  done  better  work  than  in  this  year 

THE   CIIAlTAUgl'A    COLLKUK    OF    MltKKAL    AltTs. 

The  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  an  historical  outgrowth 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Languages,  first  opened  in  1879,  the  same  year 
as  the  Teachers'  Retreat.  At  first  each  school  of  language  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  rest,  but  they  have  now  been  coordinated  with  other 
subjects  into  one  institution.  The  present  principal  of  the  college  is 
the  Hebrew  scholar  William  R.  Harper,  lately  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  new  Chicago  University. 

The  Chautauqua  College  is  an  institution  designed  to  aid  the  following  persons  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  and  practical  education:  Those  young  persons  who  are 
unable  to  leave  home  or  business  to  attend  college;  thane  more  advanced  in  years, 
who  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  a  college  course  once  begun;  those  mature  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  make  amends  for  the  educational  omUsions  of  their  early 
years. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  correspondence  system  of  teaching  is  superior  to  oral 
teaching:  nor  that  it  is  destined  to  supersede  oral  teaching ;  nor  that  it  can  compete 
with  oral  teaching  on  anything  like  equal  terms;  nor  that  a  class,  school, college, or 
university,  dependent  for  its  entire  work  upon  pen,  paper,  and  post,  should  be 
sought  by  the  student  in  preference  to  established  resident  institutions. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  correspondence  instruction  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  purpose  to 
obtain  an  advanced  education,  by  any  means  which  are  available  to  them ;  that  wise 
direction  through  correspondence,  by  competent  and  experienced  teachers,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  better  results  than  can  be  expected  from  unaided  individual  effort; 
that  teaching  by  correspondence  can  be  successfully  applied  to  a  course  of  study  so 
wide  and  comprehensive  that  one  who  masters  it  will  secure  a  culture  that  would 
rightly  he  called  liberal ;  that  it  tends  to  form  critical  habits  of  st  udy ;  that  it  allows 
teats  of  the  student's  acquirement  as  rigid  as  can  be  desired  by  the  highest  standard 
of  educational  excellence. 

This  purpose  is  accomplished  by  a  threefold  method  of  instruction — (1)  by  cor- 
respondence; (2)  by  the  work  offered  in  the  summer  schools  of  the  college  at  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.;  (3)  by  a  system  of  Chautauqua  University   extension  lecturer  vw 
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any  town  or  city  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  degrees  usually  given 
by  colleges  and  universities  may  be  granted  by  the  Chautauqua  trustees,  through 
the  college  of  liberal  arts,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  curric- 
ula. Sixteen  courses  are  required  for  any  baccalaureate  degree.  *  ouch  precautions 
are  taken  as  will  prevent  an  unworthy  caudidate  from  taking  a  degree.  In  no  case 
is  any  honorary  decree  conferred. 

(1)  By  correspondence:  The  scheme  of  study  in  each  of  the  schools  of  the  college 
is  arranged  in  ' '  courses/'  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  work  expected 
of  a  resident  student,  in  one  subject,  in  all  school  years.  It  is  equal  to  ten  hours 
of  study  a  week.  The  number  of  lessons  sent  out  in  each  course  is  equal  to  thirty- 
two,  upon  which  an  equal  number  of  recitations  will  be  required.  These  lessons 
may  be  sent  out,  one,  two,  or  four  at  a  time,  as  the  instructor  may  find  most  effective. 
Examinations  of  the  most  rigid  character,  in  the  presence  of  judicious  and  responsi- 
ble witnesses,  will  be  required  of  each  regular  student. 

(2)  By  summer  schools  under  the  regular  professors  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
C.  C.  L.  A.,  students  may  arrange  for  taking  courses  in  the  curricula  and  an  exam- 
ination at  the  close  of  the  session. 

(3)  By  Chautauqua  University  extension  lectures. 

Iii  many  cases  three  or  more  students  form  a  class  for  study.  The  benefits  of  this 
plan  are  obvious  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  college  officers. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  auy  course  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  a 
certificate,  properly  signed,  is  given  to  the  student.  Tne  presentation,  by  a  student, 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  of  sixteen  certificates  on  a  prescribed  curriculum,  will  en- 
title the  candidate  to  a  diploma  and  a  degree. 

While  the  college  year  begins  October  1,  students  are  received  at  any  time.  No 
lessons  are  corrected  in  the  correspondence  schools  from  June  1  to  October  1,  except 
by  special  arrangement.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  the  time  which  students  may  take  to 
complete  the  required  courses,  though  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  student 
make  every  effort  to  do  the  work  in  the  time  suggested  by  the  respective  professors. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  attend  the  sum- 
mer session  at  Chautauqua.  They  thus  become  acquainted  with  their  professors, 
and  much  advance  their  work. 

Any  subject  taught  iu  the  college  may  be  studied  by  students  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  study  without  expecting  or  desiring  to  complete  a  whole  curric- 
ulum. 

Those  desiring  to  complete  a  whole  curriculum  iu  the  college  must  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  proficiency,  either  by  examination  or  approved  certificate. 

Curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  are 
ottered.     For  each  degree  ten  courses  are  prescribed,  and  six  are  elective. 

After  admission  the  following  is  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts — 
one  course  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  English, 
German  or  French,  history,  psychology  and  ethics,  political  economy,  physical 
sciences,  and  biological  sciences.  The  additional  six  courses  may  be  chosen  from 
the  courses  announced  under  the  various  departments,  subject  only  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning elective  courses. 

After  admissiou  the  following  is  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science- 
one  course  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Latin,  English,  German  or  French, 
mathematics,  history,  psychology  and  ethics,  political  economy,  geology,  physical 
sciences,  biological  sciences.  The  privileges  and  requirements  of  the  six  additional 
courses  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  above. 

(1)  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  chosen  from  one  department  of  study. 

(2)  The  student's  choice  of  electives  may  be  indicated  one  course  at  a  time  as  he 
may  prefer,  but  when  once  made  it  may  not  be  changed. 

(3)  More  than  three  courses  may  be  pursued  by  students  wishing  special  prepara- 
tion in  certain  subjects,  though  only  two  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

(4)  In  taking  more  than  one  course  in  a  subject  the  student  must  proceed  in  order 
from  one  upward,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  developed  naturally. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  and  from  the  Teachers*  Retreat. 
The  province  of  the  latter  is  to  teach  educational  methods.  The  C.  L.  8.  ('.  attempts 
to  give  a  general  outlook  upon  the  world  of  literature  and  science  by  means  of 
systematic  courses  of  reading  in  English.  The  college  is  a  long  step  forward  from 
these  beginnings.  It  has  introduced  classical  and  other  linguistic  courses,  including 
French  and  German.  The  reading  circles  are  under  general  direction  through  cor- 
respondence with  a  central  secretary.  The  college  has  distinct  departments,  each 
under  individual  direction.  In  the  local  circles  intellectual  stimulus,  comes  from 
the  contact  of  members  and  from  joint  discussion,  as  well  as  from  private  reading. 
Iu  the  college  there  is  direct  contact  between  special  students  and  individual 
instructors  in  lecture  or  laboratory  courses  during  the  summer  session  of  six  weeks. 
Afterward,  if  the  student  desires  it,  there  is  careful  supervision  of  home  studies 
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along  specific  lines  by  means  of  correspondence,  written  reports  or  examinations,  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  Chautauqua  circles  give  no  degrees,  only  certificates  or 
seals,  indicating  the  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  of  private  reading,  with 
greater  or  less  nonor  according  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  passed  or  the 
reports  made.  The  college  proposes  to  give  degrees,  although  it  has  never  yet  done 
so  and  never  will  do  so  except  in  cases  of  absolute  merit  as  shown  by  a  proper  com' 
bination  and  satisfactory  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  elective  courses. 

The  correspondence  system  of  college  teaching  is  based  on  (1)  printed  instructions, 
sent  out  by  the  department  in  which  the  student  has  chosen  to  work ;  (2)  on  skill- 
fully constructed  examination  papers,  which  test  the  student's  understanding 
of  what  he  may  have  read;  and  (3)  on  written  answers  or  reports,  sent  in  to  the 
department  at  least  once  a  month,  and  then  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to  the 
student.  The  system  develops  independence  of  character,  habits  of  investigation 
and  self-help,  and  the  power  of  accurate  and  exact  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  It  necessarily  involves  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  complete  command 
of  the  entire  month's  work,  which  has  covered  the  ground  of  what  would  ordiuarily 
occupy  many  recitations  in  a  class.  Class  work,  although  undoubtedly  superior, 
has  its  evils,  as  every  college  student  well  knows.  The  oral  recitation  is  hurried, 
and  covers  for  each  individual  only  a  narrow  range  of  knowledge.  In  large  classes, 
students  are  infrequently  called  up,  and,  when  they  have  recited,  they  sometimes 
become  inattentive  and  take  a  long  mental  rest  before  beginning  to  calculate  the 
probabilities  of  another  call.  It  is  usually  thought  by  students  and  instructors  that, 
written  examinations  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  fairest  ail-around  test  of  a 
man's  ability  and  attainments.  Such  severe  trials  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil 
and  of  the  patience  of  the  teacher  are  these  written  examinations  that  they  are  not 
generally  resorted  to  more  than  once  or  twice  a  term;  in  fact,  under  the  old  college 
regime  only  once  a  year,  in  the  dreaded  "annuals."  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  correspondence  system  requires  at  least  monthly  written  examinations,  from 
October  to  June.  These  are  rarely  if  ever  taken  by  persons*  who  have  shirked  their 
duty,  who  have  crammed  and  cribbed  for  a  special  test,  or  who  are  disposed  to  cheat 
in  the  absence  of  a  proctor.  Correspondence  students  are  generally  persons  of  mature 
years,  who  are  very  much  in  earnest,  and  who  have  studied  for  self- improvement  or 
a  genuine  love  of  the  subject  rather  than  for  a  diploma  or  for  class  rank. 

Of  course  the  correspondence  system  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  constant 
drill,  perfect  regularity,  personal  supervision,  suggestive  power,  active  stimulus, 
and  generous  rivalry  of  class-room  work,  in  the  very  sight  and  hearing  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  enthusiastic  instructor,  day  after  day,  and  throughout  four  years.  No  sane 
man  would  ever  think  of  advocating  education  by  correspondence  as  superior  to 
education  by  contact.  It  is  for  the  very  sake  of  establishing  personal  relations 
between  master  and  pupil,  between  the  individual  and  society,  that  the  summer 
session  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  devised.  Although  a  six 
weeks'  course  of  lectures  and  of  class  work  seems  very  trifling,  as  compared  with 
the  thirty-six  or  more  weeks  of  the  college  year,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one 
college  lecture  or  one  sermon  is  sometimes  enough  to  determine  a  life  choice.  If  a 
college  professor  can  sometimes  strike  sparks  of  intellectual  light  in  fifty  minutes, 
be  ought  to  be  able  to  kindle  some  sort  of  a  fire  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  If  a  man's 
scientific  career,  like  that  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  once  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian, 
is  sometimes  determined  by  the  reading  of  a  single  book,  "although  by  no  means 
a  profound  work,"  as  he  himself  admitted,  it  is  possible  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
course  of  good  reading  for  an  earnest  student  at  Chautauqua  may  bear  rich  fruit  in 
coming  years.  Many  a  university  student  in  Germany,  England,  and  America  will 
admit  that  the  best  results  of  a  professor's  teaching  are  introductions  to  special 
literature  and  to  new  vistas  of  scientific  interest.  Many  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
returning  from  years  of  foreign  note-taking,  has  left  his  voluminous  note  books 
unused  and  has  sought  fresh  knowledge  and  inspiration  in  books  recommended  by 
his  professors  or  in  more  recent  literature. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chautauqua  correspondence  system  is 
designed  for  those,  and  for  those  only,  who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  a  regular  college.  As  Principal  Harper  truly  says :  "  There 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  oral  assistance,  who, 
nevertheless,  are  eager  to  study.  It  is  surely  an  advantage  of  the  correspondence 
system  that  it  can  aid  this  large  class,  who  otherwise  would  have  no  help,  and 
would  make  no  progress."  Popular  interest  in  higher  education  is  evinced  by  the 
27,000  local  reading  circles,  embracing,  since  the  original  organization  in  1878,  more 
than  180,000  members  and  a  present  membership  of  nearly  100,000.  The  Chautauqua 
literary  and  scientific  circles  are  but  voices  of  people  crying  in  the  wilderness 
"  Make  straight  the  way  toward  the  people's  college  and  the  people's  university." 
The  whole  strength  of  this  Chautauqua  democracy  is  directed  toward  higher 
education  for  its  nopeful  sons  and  daughters.  He  is  a  superficial  judge  who  esti- 
mates the  highest  educational  aims  of  Chautauqua  by  those  popular  addresses  of 
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S»m  Jones,  Sam  Small,  DeWitt  Talmag*,  Joseph  Cook,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Grnisanlns,  and  Phillips  Brookii,  to  audiences  of  5,000  men  and  women  in  that  jrreat 
amphitheater,  although  these  phenomena  are  woitderfnl,  moral,  and  quickening  forces 
in  themselves.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  great  educational  folkniote;  but  tiiis  popular 
assembly,  by  its  customary  contributions  of  "  gate  money,"  supports  that  growing 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  upon  the  hilltop.  London  now  boasts  her  People's  Palace, 
but  it  was  not  founded  by,  nnd  is  not  supported  by,  the  people.  Chautauqua  is  a 
popular  advance,  under  the  leadership  of*  two  sons  of  the  people,  from  a  camp- 
meeting  institute  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  foreshadowing  a  people's  university. 
The  Americau  people  have  a  sovereign  instiuct  for  good  leadership,  whether  in  educa- 
tion, religion,  or  politics,     ltohert  Browning  well  says: 

'"Tis  in  the  advance  of  individual  minds 
That  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their  expectation 
Eventually  to  follow — as  the  sea 
Waits  ages  in  its  bed,  till  some  one  wave 
Out  of  the  multitude  aspires,  extends 
The  empire  of  the  whole,  some  feet,  perhaps, 
Over  the  strip  of  sand  which  could  confine 
Its  fellows  so  long  time;  thenceforth  the  rest. 
Even  to  the  meanest,  hurry  in  at  once.*' 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  meetings 
of  various  ministers  during  the  summer  at  Chautauqua  Lake.  It  was 
duly  organized  and  chartered  in  the  winter  of  1880-'81.  The  objects 
of  the  school  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York : 

(1)  To  instruct  its  patrons  in  the  departments  of  biblical,  theological,  ecclesias- 
tical, historical,  and  philosophical  learning,  which  are  usually  taught  in  seminaries 
devoted  to  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  in  such  other 
subjects  as  in  the  judgment  of  its  instructors  shall  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
candidates. 

(2)  To  provide  an  archaeological  library  and  museum  for  the  illustration  of  bibli- 
cal and  oriental  research,  and  the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  plans, 
casts,  relics,  etc.,  designed  to  assist  the  biblical  student  in  his  investigation  of  the 
evidences  and  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

At  present  there  are  six  departments — New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew, 
doctrinal  theology,  practical  theology,  historical  theology,  and  Chris- 
tian science.  The  instruction  is  done  by  correspondence,  as  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  is  designed  to  enable  ministers  in  active 
church  work  to  complete  their  professional  studies.  Each  department 
is  in  charge  of  an  instructor  of  reputation.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  b.  d.  the  candidate  must  pass  satisfactory  ]>ersonally  super 
vised  examinations,  and  obtain  a  certificate  from  each  professor.  No 
honorary  degrees  are  given.  Eight  degrees  have  been  conferred,  the 
average  period  of  study  being  five  and  one- half  years,  nearly  twice  the 
seminary  course.  Since  its  beginning  the  school  has  enrolled  more 
than  GOO  ministers  of  all  denominations.  There  are  at  present  (1892) 
150  pursuing  the  studies  of  this  school. 

TIIK    CIIAl'TAUQUA    PRESS. 

A  treatment  of  the  various  agencies  by  which  the  Chautauqua  idea 
of  popular  education  is  carried  out  would  be  inadequate,  were  there 
no  mention  of  the  work  j>erformed  by  its  press.  From  the  very 
beginning  Chautauqua  has  made  nse  of  this  power,  first  through  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  the  editor  of  whose  Sunday  school  publica- 
tions was  also  Chautauqua's  superintendent  of  instruction,  and  soon 
through  periodicals  and  books  from  its  own  presses.  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  management  from  the  start  to  have  an  "organ  "  of  its  own,  and 
in  1876  was  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Assembly  Dally  Herald 
as  the  organ  of  the  summer  meeting,  and  the  Chautanquan,  a  monthly 
publication,  as  the  organ  of  the  literary  scientific  circles,  and  contain- 
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ing  most  of  the  required  readings  in  serial  form,  and  other  articles  of 
literary  and  scientific  value. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  supplying  the  required  books  to  mem- 
bers of  the  literary  and  scientific  circles,  soon  made  it  necessary  for 
the  assembly  to  take  the  work  into  its  own  hands.  The  Chautauqua 
press  was,  therefore,  established  with  these  objects :  To  supervise  all 
publications  containing  required  readings,  or  for  which  Chautauqua  is 
is  in  anyway  responsible  in  any  of  its  departments;  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  books  selected  by  the  counsellors  are  published  at  low  rates 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  circles.  The 
list  of  publications  from  this  press  is  already  a  long  one,  and  includes 
many  valuable  and  notable  works  written  especially  for  Chautauqua 
work. 

CIIAI'TAT^IA    KXTKNSION. 

The  English  idea  of  higher  education  for  men  and  women  and  for  life  was  clearly 
anticipated  by  Chantauqtia.  Some  of  the  very  features  of  English  university 
extension  characterized  the  educational  work  of  Chautauqua  as  early  as  1874. 
There  were  then,  and  in  successive  years,  local  lectures  on  great  subjects,  v-onvcrsazione 
or  class  discussions,  and  written  examinations  upon  topics  of  public  instruction  in 
Bible  history  and  geography,  normal  Sunday-school  work,  etc.  *  *  •  Oxford  nnd 
Cambridge  borrowed  the  idea  of  summer  meetings  from  Chautauqua  in  1888,  and  in 
that  year  the  first  definite  plan  for  university  extension  was  drawn  up  at  Chau- 
tauqua.1 

Writing  further  of  this  university  extension  phase  of  the  Chautauqua 
movement,  Dr.  Adams  says,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  1891 : 

Long  before  university  extension  was  heard  of  in  tliis  country,  Chautauqua  began 
to  feel  its  way  towards  helpful  relation  between  college  men  and  the  people.  A 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  degrees,  but  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
advanced  students  directly  under  the  influence  of  college  teachers  engaged  for  the 
siimuur  season  from  different  institutions.  In  a  circular  of  the  Chautauqua  College, 
piihlifdied  in  1883,  this  interesting  suggestion  was  made:  ''One  may  find  in  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  our  land  representatives  of  colleges,  universities  and  pro- 
fessi  mal  schools.  They  constitute  an  unorganized  brotherhood,  whose  friendly  aid 
is  gladly  given  to  those  who,  less  favored,  seek  counsel  in  their  search  for  culture. 
By  conversations,  candid  criticisms,  direct  assistance,  they  put  into  the  student's 
life  the  advantages  of  the  teachers'  living  voice  and  magnetic  influence.  A  number 
of  students  in  the  same  locality  may  organize  university  classes,  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings, occasionally  employ  special  teachers,  and  thus  may  receive  many  of  the  benefits 
that  belong  to  the  college  recitation  room.  Thus  every  student  may  have  his 
"college  council,"  and  most  of  them  the  '•  college  class." 

Of  course  all  such  expedients  are  unsatisfactory  without  direct  con- 
nection with  college  and  university  teachers,  such  as  university  exten- 
sion now  supplies.  Dr.  Vincent,  the  sympathetic  leader  of  Chautauqua, 
visited  England  in  1880,  and  again  in  October,  1886.  He  was  bo 
impressed  with  the  manifest  growth  of  the  extension  movement  that  he 
resolved  to  urge  a  similar  work  in  connection  with  Chautauqua.  He 
wrote  home  to  the  registrar  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  a  conference  was  held  with  Dr.  Harper,  the  principal,  as  early  as 
November,  1886.  No  practical  steps  were  taken,  however,  until  the 
summer  of  1888,  when  the  first  definite  American  plan  for  Chautauqua 
university  extension  was  drawn  up  at  Chautauqua  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Adams,  with  the  approval  of  Bishop  Vincent  and  his  son  and  assistant, 
George  B.  Vincent,  together  with  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely,  and  Fred- 
erick Starr,  who  formed  the  principal  central  committee  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  new  idea. 

An  elaborate  prospectus  stating  the  aims,  methods,  cost,  and  history 
of  university  extension  was  issued  September  15,  1888,  to  prominent 


1  Forum,  July,  1891,  article  on  '*  University  extension,"  by  Dr.  M.  W  kAarai*. 
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educators  and  friends  of  the  movement.  The  objects  proposed  were: 
(1)  A  revival  in  the  United  States  of  the  original  idea  of  a  university  as 
a  voluntary  association  of  students  and  itinerant  lecturers  for  higher 
education  by  means  of  systematic  courses  of  local  lectures  upon  special 
subjects;  (2)  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship  by  the  popular  study  of 
social  science,  economics,  history,  literature,  political  ethics,  and  the 
science  of  government,  in  continuous  and  progressive  courses,  under 
the  guidance  of  competent  teachers ;  (3)  courses  of  instructive  lectures 
upon  natural  science;  (4)  cooperation  with  American  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  in  order  to  supplement  their  work  by  university- 
extension  courses;  (5)  affiliations  with  public  libraries,  mechanics' 
institutes,  lyceums,  labor  unions,  guilds,  young  men's  christian  asso- 
ciations, Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circles;  (6)  the  higher 
education  of  the  American  people  by  the  organization  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  local  forces. 

The  methods  suggested  were  those  of  English  university  extension, 
comprising  systematic  lecture  courses,  a  printed  syllabus,  class  dis- 
cussion, written  exercises,  and  final  examination.  The  system  was  to 
be  under  the  general  management  of  a  central  committee,  selected 
from  representative  college  and  university  professors,  who  agreed,  upon 
request  from  the  Chautauqua  registrar,  to  "  nominate  candidates  for 
itinerant  lectureships  from  among  the  younger  specialist's  who  are  per- 
sonally known  to  be  fitted  for  the  task  of  popular  teaching."  It  was 
hoped  that  local  branches  of  Chautauqua  would  prove  instrumental 
in  organizing  local  courses  of  extension  lectures.  Several  editions  of 
the  Chautauqua  circular  have  been  published  since  1888  and  widely 
distributed  at  the  summer  assemblies,  where  thousands  of  people  con- 
gregate in  July  and  August  to  hear  popular  lectures  and  good  music, 
and  to  attend  instructive  class  courses  at  the  Chautauqua  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  widespread  popular  interest 
in  university  extension,  particularly  at  the  West  and  South,  has 
resulted  from  this  early  and  persistent  propaganda  by  the  managers 
of  Chautauqua.  The  educational  results  are  seen  in  the  increasing 
tendency  toward  instructive  and  continuous  lecture  courses  in  the 
numerous  summer  assemblies  and  at  the  central  Chautauqua.  These 
experiment  stations  might  become  good  training  schools  for  college 
graduates  and  young  professors." 

The  function  of  Chautauqua  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States,  as  set  forth  by  its  promoters  is  compensatory  and  supplement- 
ary, tt  would  not  if  it  could  supplant  or  compete  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  conventional  type.  It  strives  to  do  work  which  they  either 
can  not  or  have  not  attempted  to  do,  and  the  result  of  the  Chautauqua 
methods  has  been  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  college 
and  university.  Its  underlying  principle  is  that  education  is  the  privi- 
lege of  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor;  that  mental  development  is 
only  begun  in  school  and  college,  and  should  be  continued  through  all 
of  life.  Its  aim,  therefore,  is  a  double  one.  It  would  carry  the  benefits 
of  intellectual  enlightenment  to  those  to  whom  circumstances  have 
denied  the  privilege  of  attending  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
and  would  provide  for  those  who  take  the  college  course  incentive  for 
continual  intellectual  activity. 

Chautauqua  says,  therefore  [writes  Chancellor  Vincent  in  his  Chautauqua  Move- 
ment1], show  the  learned  their  limitations  and  the  illiterate  their  possibilities.  Chau- 
tauqua pleads  for  a  universal  education;  for  plans  of  reading  and  study;  for  all 
legitimate  enticements  and  incitements  to  ambition;  for  all  necessary  adaptations 

>P.  5. 
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as  to  time  and  topics;  for  ideal  associations  which  shall  at  once  incite  the  imagina- 
tion and  set  the  heart  aglow.  *  *  Show  people  out  of  school  what  wonders 
people  oat  of  school  may  accomplish.  Show  people  no  longer  young  that  the  mind 
reaches  its  maturity  long  after  the  school  days  end,  and  that  some  of  the  best  intel- 
lectual and  literary  labor  is  performed  in  and  beyond  middle  life. 

II — CHAUTAUQUA   ASSEMBLIES. 

Chautauqua  has  been  a  prolific  mother.  Not  the  least  important 
among  the  methods  by  which  the  extension  of  her  influence  has  been 
effectuated  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
assemblies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  are  imitated  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  exercises  of  the  parent  assembly  at  Chautauqua  Lake. 
Of  such  summer  Chautauqua  centers  there  now  exist  somewhat  over 
sixty.  With  scarcely  an  exception  these  assemblies  have  been  held  at 
popular  summer  resorts,  and  the  actual  duration  of  the  assembly  ses- 
sions has  been  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  all  cases  the  purpose  has 
beeu  double— primarily,  instruction ;  secondarily,  recreation.  The  com- 
parative amount  of  emphasis  laid  upon  these  aims  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent assemblies.  In  some  the  amount  of  instruction  given  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  covering  a  large  number  of  subjects;  in  others  the 
educational  feature  has  been  but  slightly  developed.  The  following 
information  regarding  these  several  summer  meetings  has  been  elicited 
in  response  to  a  circular  addressed  to  their  presidents,  and  containing 
the  following  interrogatories:  (1)  What  are  the  subjects  taught!  (2) 
What  methods  of  instruction  are  followed!  Do  you  have  courses  of 
lectures  on  large  subjects,  or  single  lectures  on  varying  topics!  (3) 
What  is  the  size  of  the  assembly,  the  number  of  teachers,  lectures,  and 
students!  (4)  What  is  the  object  of  the  assembly — instruction  or 
entertainment,  or  both  f  From  a  few  assemblies  no  answer  has  been 
obtained. 

Tlie  National  Chautauqua  at  Glen  Echo,  Md. — The  youngest  child  of 
its  17-year-old  mother,  Chautauqua,  is  the  new  assembly  at  Glen  Echo, 
Md.,  which  takes  its  name  "  national"  from  its  location,  being  situated 
but  4  miles  from  the  national  capital. 

The  assembly  is  but  one  year  old,  its  first  session  being  held  in  the 
summer  of  1891,  but  an  immense  amount  of  work  has  already  been 
done  in  improving  the  grounds,  and  its  first  programme  showed  an 
excellence  rivaled  only  by  its  parent  at  Chautauqua  Lake.  The  indi- 
cations are,  indeed,  that  this  new  educational  association,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  will  in  the  very  near  future  assume  a 
position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  institutions  for  popular  instruction. 

The  site  chosen  is  on  the  high  banks  of  the  historic  Potomac,  4  miles 
above  Washington,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  an  electric  car 
line.  The  grounds  comprise  about  80  acres,  donated  to  the  association 
for  the  purpose,  and  commands  an  extended  river  front.  Several 
buildings  have  been  erected,  among  them  the  amphitheater,  the  Hall 
of  Philosophy,  the  Arcade,  and  the  Red  Cross  buildings.  The  amphi- 
theater is  an  immense  building  of  granite,  a  perfect  circle  in  form,  and 
200  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  6,000.  The  Hall  of 
Philosophy  is  likewise  of  Potomac  granite,  and  besides  containing  a 
series  of  rooms  for  special  classes  possesses  an  auditorium  with  seats 
for  400  people.  Regarding  the  character  of  these  buildings,  one  of  the 
lecturers  there  last  summer  writes  me  as  follows : 

The  buildings  which  have  been  erected  and  are  now  in  process  of  erection  sur- 
pass by  far  in  beauty,  cost,  and  adaptability  to  their  uses  for  which  they  are  intended 
those  of  the  old  New  York  Chautauqua,  and  I  was  told  by  old  Chautauqnas,  who 
have  been  everywhere,  that  they  surpassed  anything  to  bo  found  at  any  Chautauqua 
in  this  country. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  first  ses- 
sion was  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  from  Wash- 
ington. The  management  have,  however,  promised  that  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  a  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
will  be  running  to  the  very  gates  of  Glen  Echo,  and  that  a  number  of 
steam  packets  will  be  running  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which 
runs  through  the  grounds.  The  following  account  of  the  session  of  1801 
has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  A.  II.  Gillet: 

The  National  Chautauqua  of  Glen  Echo  is  the  corporate  name  of  a  new  educational 
association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  annual  assembly  and  surunn  r 
school  on  the  plau  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  of  western  New  York.  The  site  selected 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  midway  between  Washington  and  Great  Fall.*. 
Ample  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  and  water  supply,  sewerage, 
and  electric  lighting  provided  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  more.  The  grounds  were  donated 
to  the  association  by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Edward  Baltzley,  who  have  also  borne  the 
largest  share  in  the  expense  of  preparing  for  the  lirst  sessiou.  The  officers  of  the 
association  arc:  President,  Mr.  Edwin  Haltzley ;  chancellor,  Dr.  A.  H.  Gillet;  secre- 
tary, Linson  l)e  F.  Jennings;  treasurer,  Edward  Baltzley.  The  location  is  such,  the 
buildings  so  fine  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  success  of  the  first 
session  so  complete,  as  to  raise  great  expectations  as  to  the  future  of  this  admirable 
institution. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  done  during  the  first  annual  session,  June 
10  to  August  1.  1891. 

^1)  Amphitheater  entertainments. — These  include  lectures,  stereopticon  entertain- 
ments, readings,  and  platform  meetings.     Of  these,  T4  were  given. 

(J)  Concert*. — These  included  chorus  concerts,  band  concerts,  concerts  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  talent  and  piano  and  organ  recitals;  and  numbered  altogether  34. 

(3)   Courses  of  lectures. — Two   in  literature,  1    by  Mr.   Leon   H.  Vincent,  of  5  lec- 
tures, and  1  by  Mr.  Robert  Niven,  also  of  5  lectures;  1  in  American  History  by  Miss 
Jane  Meade  Welch,  of  0  lectures;  1  on  political  economy  by  Dr.  W.   A.   fccott,  of 
6  lectures;  and  1  on  English  political  leaders  by  Mr   Robert  Niven,  of  3  lectures. 

( t)  Studies  in  Shakespeare — Miss  Imogen  8.  Pierce  conducted  a  class  5  hours  per 
week,  for  3  weeks,  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Macbeth,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  are  the  plays  through  which  the  claaa  went 
with  some  degree  of  thoroughness. 

(5)  HibUeal  literature. — In  this  department,  during  the  first3  weeks  of  the  assembly 
Bcssion,  classes  were  taught  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  Two  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered,  1  on  Old  Testament  history  by  Prof.  George  S.  Goodspeed, 
and  1  on  the  gospel  of  John  by  Dr.  V.  K.  Sanders.  Supplemental  to  this  work  Dr. 
George  Elliott,  of  Washington,  delivered  6  lectures  on  Biblical  subjects  and  7  on 
normal  methods  as  applied  to  Sunday -school  and  church  work. 

((»)  The  schools. — Practical  class  work  has  been  successfully  conducted  in  the 
industrial-art  department  by  Prof.  J.  Liberty  Tadd;  in  the  various  departments  of 
business  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  »S.  H.  Spencer;  in  French  and  Italian  by  Prof.  J.  P.  des 
Garrennes;  in  Latin  and  mathematics  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Springer;  in  music  by  Prof. 
Mark  ('.  Maker;  in  Delsarte  bv  Miss  Gwvneth  D.  King;  and  in  physical  training  by 
Prof.  J.  \V.  Sims. 

(7)  Other  work.  —  In  addition  to  what  is  enumerated  above,  special  attention  was 
given  to  young  people's  work.  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Smith  concluded  a  series  of  very  help- 
ful meetings,  spending  apart  of  each  hour  in  devotional  service  and  the  remainder 
in  the  study  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  such  work. 

{X)  C.  L.  S.  C. — Hound  tables  were  held  as  often  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  a  recognition  service  was  conducted  at  which  11  people  were  "recognized."  6 
receiving  their  diplomas.     An  "office"  was  kept  open.    Circulars,  blank  forma  of 
application,  and  copies  of  tho  Ghautanquan  were  distributed. 

([))  Sunday  services. — Among  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Glen  Echo  Chautauqua  will  be  the  restful  Sabbath  hours,  able  and  thoughtful 
sermons,  inspiring  music  and  the  devotional  en i lit,  ministered  to  by  all  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  day  and  place.  The  Sunday  scnool  for  the  study  of  the  Word  and  the 
Chautauqua  Sunday  vesper  services  both  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  these 
days  of  rest. 

In  the  work  of  this  first  session  the  association  has  had  in  its  employ  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  public  304  musicians,  besides  the  registered  cho- 
rus of  900  singers,  (50  lecturers  and  readers,  and  17  teachers,  making  a-  total 
of  141  different  people  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  first  programme  of  tho  Glen  Echo  Chautauqua. 

Plans  are  already  maturing  for  the  work  of  the  Glen  Echo  Chautauqua  for  1888. 
An  elaborate  programme  will  be  provided  covering  the  various  lines  of  inminor  school 
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work.  The  ablest  teachers  to  Ikj  had  will  be  i*bo*eii  and  nothing  omitted  to  make 
it  the  equal  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  quality  and  character  of  its  work,  as 
it  is  now  the  best  equipped  with  buildings  and  facilities. 

Acton  Park,  Indiana. — The  animal  session  of  Acton  Park  Assembly 
for  1891  opened  July  22  and  closed  August  10.  Properly  speaking, 
the  yearly  gatherings  at  this  place  have  been  of  a  camp-meeting  char 
acter  for  religious  purposes,  but  from  year  to  year  days  have  been  set 
apart  for  Chautauqua  work.  Lectures  upon  various  topics  have  been 
delivered,  classes  organized  for  study,  and  diplomas  delivered  to  grad- 
uates. 

Bay  Vietc,  Mich. — Bay  View  is  in  northern  Michigan,  on  Little 
Ti averse  Bay,  out  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  mile  above  the  city  of 
Petoskey.  It  is  entirely  a  summer  city  of  400  or  more  cottages  and 
hotels,  besides  7  halls  of  the  Bay  View  Summer  University. 

In  1870  Bay  View  was  founded,  and  in  1880  the  assembly  and  sum- 
mer university  were  organized.  In  the  assembly  instruction  is  the 
principal  object,  though  entertainment  is  also  used  to  interest.  The 
general  programme  is  itself  a  popular  school,  and  courses  of  lectures 
on  large  subjects  are  a  prominent  feature.  Lectures  for  entertainment 
are  used  sparingly.  Besides  the  general  programme  there  are  several 
departments,  notably  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  School 
of  Methods  and  the  Bay  View  Missionary  Institute,  each  holding 
almost  daily  sessions,  where  by  lecture  and  exposition  leaders  instruct 
workers  and  members  in  these  organizations.  These  departments  are 
believed  to  be  of  great  practical  value.  In  addition  the  Women's  Coun- 
cil, the  Press  Club,  and  a  series  of  meetings  conducted  by  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  Kpworth  League  consti- 
tute popular  schools  where  ideas  are  exchanged  and  leaders  with  ideals 
and  ideas  are  heard  in  programmes  specially  arranged  to  arouse  and 
instruct.  The  university  has  nine  departments:  college  of  liberal  arts, 
Bible  school,  school  of  art,  school  of  music,  schools  of  elocution,  physical 
culture,  photography,  business,  etc.  The  faculty  numbers  32,  includ- 
ing instructors,  and  the  attendance  is  between  400  and  500.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  mainly  by  lecture  and  practical  work.  The 
subjects  taught  are  those  usually  included  in  the  schools  named.  The 
attendance  at  the  assembly  is  about  12,000  during  the  season.  The  uni- 
versity term  is  usually  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  assembly  session  begins  one  week  later  than  the  for- 
mer, closing  with  it.  The  announcements  for  the  session  of  1802  con- 
tain the  information  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principalship  of  the  univer- 
sity by  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  late  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at 
present  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
department  of  social  science  is  to  be  further  strengthened  by  the 
coming  of  Prof.  David  Kinley.  Among  other  new  men  secured  by  the 
Bay  View  Assembly  are  Prof.  James  A.  Woodburn,  of  the  University 
of  Indiana,  who  will  conduct  courses  in  American  history,  and  Prof. 
H.  M.  Magoun,  whose  work  will  be  in  the  classes. 

In  connection  with  the  Bay  View  Assembly  is  published  a  quarterly 
magazine  entitled,  The  Bay  View  Assembly  Herald. 

Beatrice,  Nebr.,  and  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. — These  two  assemblies 
are  under  the  same  management.  Concerning  them  Mr.  W.  L.  David- 
son, D.  D.,  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  gives  the  following  facts: 
The  subjects  taught  are  Sunday-school  normal  classes  in  senior  and 
junior  grades,  elocution,  kindergarten,  physical  culture,  modern  lan- 
guages, astronomy,  art,  microscopy,  music,  and  ministers'  institute  (ten 
days' session  with  lectures  along  Biblical  lines).    The  instruction  is  by 
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daily  classes,  dburses  of  lectures  on  large  subjects,  and  often  single 
lectures  on  varying  topics.  Over  25,000  people  visited  the  Beatrice 
Assembly  during  the  last  session,  and  over  twice  that  number  the 
assembly  at  Mountain  Lake  Park.  Classes  have  averaged  from  25  to 
100  students. 

Black  Hills,  South  Dakota. — The  Black  Hills  Chautauqua  Assembly 
gives  instruction  in  the  Bible,  music,  natural  sciences,  history,  and  litera- 
ture. About  one-halfof  the  time  allotted  to  lectures  is  devoted  to  courses 
of  lectures  on  large  subjects,  the  other  half  to  single  lectures  on  varying 
topics.  At  the  last  session  there  were  6  teachers,  12  lecturers,  and 
about  150  students.  The  session  lasted  from  August  11  to  August  26. 
The  town  of  Black  Hills  is  built  around  the  famous  Hot  Springs  of 
South  Dakota,  the  curative  powers  of  whose  waters  attract  a  yearly 
gathering  of  10,000  people. 

Bluff  Park \  Iowa.'— The  assembly  at  this  place  has  not  been  organized 
into  a  school,  with  its  classes  and  corps  of  teachers,  nor  is  there  a 
record  of  attendance  kept.  General  instruction,  however,  on  biblical 
subjects,  is  given  daily,  and  there  are  occasional  lectures  on  varying 
topics. 

Chester ,  III. — The  Southern  Illinois  Chautauqua  at  Chester  held  its 
lirst  session  in  1891,  and  is  the  first  one  ever  conducted  by  a  woman. 
The  opening  session  was  successful,  several  schools  were  formally 
begun,  and  the  attendance  increased  from  500  at  the  beginning  to 
nearly  1,200  on  the  closing  night. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  assembly  a  charter  was  applied  for 
and  preliminaries  of  permanent  organization  effected. 

Clarion,  Pa. — The  subjects  taught  at  this  assembly,  held  at  Keynolds- 
ville,  Pa.,  are  English  branches,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German* 
There  is  also  an  Itinerant's  Club  deimrtment,  a  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle,  and  a  Chautauqua  Normal  Union  department 
The  instruction  is  by  classes  and  single  lectures  on  varying  topics.  The 
attendance  of  students  has  been  about  100  and  the  corps  of  teachers 
has  averaged  10.  The  object  of  the  assembly  has  been,  primarily, 
instruction. 

Connecticut  Valley ,  Northampton,  Mass. — The  fifth  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Sunday  School  and  Chautauqua  Assembly  was  held  in 
1801  at  Laurel  Park.  The  subjects  systematically  taught  were  music, 
elocution,  primary,  intermediate,  and  normal  work  in  Bible  teaching. 
In  the  subjects  named  there  were  special  instructors.  The  work  of 
these  teachers  was  supplemented  by  single  lectures  on  many  subjectSL 
The  instructors  numbered  6,  the  lecturers  27,  and  there  were  100  stu- 
dents enrolled.  The  attendance  at  the  lectures  reached  as  lrigh  as 
2,000  in  some  cases. 

Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha  Assembly. — The  subjects  taught  are:  Music, 
Bible,  and  pedagogics  in  classes,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  subjects  in 
popular  lectures.  At  the  last  session  a  special  course  on  literature  and 
comparative  religions  was  given  on  the  university  extension  plan.  The 
attendance  at  the  session  of  1891  was  5,000  at  the  lectures,  and  from  20 
to  150  in  each  of  the  classes.    There  were  8  teachers  and  20  lecturers. 

East  Epping,  N.  H. — For  six  years  a  Chantauqua  assembly  has  been 
held  at  East  Epping.  At  the  last  session  instruction  was  given  in 
French,  German,  vocal  music,  water  color  and  oil  and  china  painting, 
shorthand,  and  typewriting.  There  were  Sunday  school  normal  and 
children's  Bible  classes,  and  lectures,  concerts,  and  religious  meetings 
every  evening. 

Eptcorth  Heights  Assembly,  Ohio. — Subjects  taught:  Music,  elocution, 
fine  arts,  painting,  china  decoration,  etc.,  stenography,  typewriting. 
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Shotography,  cookery,  physical  culture,  Sunday-school  normal  studies, 
[ethods  of  instruction:  By  class  work  and  lectures.  Attendance: 
Prom  2,000  to  3,000 ;  20  teachers  and  150  students. 

Florida  Chautauqua. — The  Florida  Chautauqua  is  situated  at  De 
Funiak  Springs,  Walton  County,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  institutions  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  parent  assembly  in  New 
York.  The  subjects  taught  in  classes  are:  The  Bible,  arty,  music,  kin- 
dergarten, pedagogy,  elocution,  physical  culture,  and  stenography. 
During  each  session  there  are  given  several  courses  of  lectures  on 
literary  and  social  topics.  The  programme  for  1891  chows,  for  example, 
that  a  course  of  0  lectures  on  "Labor  and  property"  was  given 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  and  another  course  of  4  lectures  on 
"Astronomy"  by  Prof.  11.  N.  Felkel.  At  these  lectures  the  university 
extension  plan  was  followed  of  distributing  to  the  audience  printed 
outlines,  and  closing  with  a  written  examination.  Besides  these 
courses  there  were  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects. At  the  session  of  1891  there  were  12  teachers,  40  lecturers,  and 
an  attendance  of  4,000. 

Fremont,  Nebr. — The  Central  Chautauqua  Assembly,  at  Fremont, 
Hebr.,  held  its  first  session  June  23  to  July  0,  1891. 

Permanent  improvements  consisting  of  an  auditorium  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,000,  12  other  buildings,  and  a  hotel  have  been  made. 
The  general  work  of  the  assembly  for  its  first  year  consisted  of  47  lec- 
tures and  addresses;  40  hours  of  normal  work,  40  hours  given  to  the 
Teacher's  Retreat:  17  hours  to  chorus  work;  10  hours  to  Young  Peo- 
ple's conference,  besides  the  regular  work  of  the  Round  Table  held 
each  day  and  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  School  of  Methods. 

Georgetown,  Tex. — The  first  session  of  this  assembly  was  held  in 
1891,  and  had  sufficient  success  to  plaee  it  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.    The  assembly  session  lasted  from  July  1  to  July  15. 

Georgia  Chatauqua. — This  assembly  held  at  Albany,  Ga.,  confines 
its  instruction  to  the  departments  of  music,  physical  training  and  com- 
mercial law  and  bookkeeping,  in  which  the  enrollment  of  students  has 
averaged  600  yearly. 

Redding  Chautauqua,  New  Hampshire. — The  Redding  Assembly  is 
auxiliary  to  the  Chautauqua  University  at  East  Bpping.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are  French,  German,  voice  culture,  oil  painting,  and  crayon 
work,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  cooking,  Sunday-school  normal  work, 
and  juvenile  science.  These  subjects  are  taught  in  classes,  and  there 
are  occasional  lectures.  The  number  of  teachers  at  the  session  of  1890 
was  10.  There  were  45  lectures  given  and  an  enrollment  of  over  200 
paying  students.  Those  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  averaged  800 
in  number. 

Colfax,  Ioiva. — The  Iowa  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Colfax  held  its 
third  session  in  1891.  The  subjects  that  have  been  taught  are,  Evi- 
dencesof  Christianity,  music,  political  economy,  physical  culture,  history, 
biography,  science,  literature,  art,  and  ethics.  Instruction  has  been 
by  class  work,  and  by  lecture  courses  on  large  topics  and  separate 
addresses  on  varying  subjects.  At  the  last  session  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  4  lectures  or  entertainments  per  day  for  ten  days. 

Island  Park9  Indiana. — The  Island  Park  Chautauqua  held  its  thir- 
teenth session  in  1891.  There  were  12  organized  classes.  Instruction 
was  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Fine  arts,  languages,  English  lit- 
erature, elocution,  physical  culture,  kindergarten,  and  normal  classes. 
Numerous  lectures  on  various  subjects  were  given  by  prominent  men. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  auditorium  was  2,000. 
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Kansa*  Chautauqua. — The  Kansas  Chautauqua  Assembly  has  net 
each  summer  at  Oakland  Park,  near  Topeka,  for  seven  years,  holding 
annually  a  10  days'  session,  with  normal  classes  for  study  of  the  English 
Bible,  trainin  g  classes  for  instrtictin  g  Sunday-school  teachersin  approved 
methods  of  teaching;  classes — part  of  the  time — in  elementary  GreeV 
and  Hebrew,  in  elocution  and  literature,  with  lectures  on  popular  sd^ 
jects,  intended  for  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction;  stereoptico^ 
tours,  concerts,  classes  in   music,  etc.    Missionary  conventions  a*>* 
councils  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  have  also  b*>^u 
held  sometimes  in  connection  with  the  assembly.    The  instruction  h  ^* 
been  done  chiefly  by  lecture-lessons,  with  blackboard  outlines.    T^-*e 
normal  classes  have  brought  together  about  200  students;  the  popul^55*1 
lectures  have  been  attended  by  audiences  wiiich  sometimes  reached  tl—-^6 
number  of  3,500.    The  present  corps  of  instructors  numbers  12. 

Kentucky  Assembly. — The  Kentucky  Chautauqua  Assembly  has  bee*  ^ 
in  existence  for  five  years.     Instruction  is  given  in  Bible  studies,  no 
mal  training,  W.  C.  T.  U.  work,  and  music.    "We  have  as  yet  onlL 
begun  our  educational   work,"  writes  the  superintendent,  "but  ou 
design  is  to  begin  to  develop  this  work,  especially  in  the  Hue  of  uni^ 
versity  extension  courses.     We  had  an  audience  last  year  of  20,(KKJ 
people.    The  number  of  lecturers,  teachers,  and  workers  was  30. 

Ottawa  Chautauqua  Assembly. — Regarding  the  work  of  these  three 
assemblies,  their  superintendent,  Dr.  J.  L.  Ilurlbut,  writes  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

I  have  charge  of  the  above  assemblies  and  all  of  them  arc  conducted  substantially 
upon  the  same  plan. 

At  each  assembly  we  hold  daily  classes,  at  least  2  hours  a  day,  for  the  study  of 
tho  Miblo  and  tho  best  methods  of  Sunday-school  work.  We  have  also  children's 
classes  for  l.iblo  study,  and  on  examination  upon  it  at  the  close  of  the  session.  We 
have  a  chorus  organized  consisting  of  from  1 00  to  300  singers,  which  receive  train- 
ing from  2  to  4  hours  everyday.  We  have  also  a  class  at  most  of  the  assemblies 
named  above  of  from  100  to  200  members  in  Knglish  literature. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  platform  exercises  are  of  a  popular  character  intended 
to  draw  the  crowds,  but  literary  lectures  we  find  are  the  most  popular.  Three 
thousand  or  4,000  listened  to  each  of  (iunsaullus's  historical  lectures  last  summer. 

The  Ottawa  Assembly  last  summer  had  over  2,000  people  attending  its  daily 
classes,  with  about  10  instructors,  and  the  lecture  platform  embraced  about  10  lec- 
turers. 

The  Nebraska  Assembly  had,  perhaps,  1,000  attending  its  several 
classes,  with  half  as  many  instructors  as  at  Ottawa. 

Lake  Tahoe,  California. — The  Lake  Tahoe  Assembly  is  a  new  enter- 
prise*, and  but  two  sessions  have  been  held.  As  thus  far  developed, 
there  are  schools  of  history,  language,  natural  history,  and  theological 
department  of  methods.  At  the  session  of  1800  there  were  10  lecturers, 
G  teachers,  and  150  students. 

Lakeside  Assembly,  Ohio. — The  following  letter  from  the  secretary 
explains  the  character  of  the  work  of  this  assembly: 

There  is  taught  the  *'  Ittble  normal  course,''  science,  art,  literature,  temperance, 
political  economy,  history,  biography,  and  every  subject  that  comes  in  the  line  of 
popular  lecture  courses.  We  have  kindergarten  and  normal  schools,  music,  aud 
elocution. 

We  have  both  "  courses  of  lectures  on  large  subjects  and  single  lectures  on  vary- 
ing topics.'' 

The  average  attendance  at  lectures  is  probably  1,500  at  the  three  popular  hoars — 
10  a.  m.,  2.30  p.  m.,  and  8  p.  m. ;  at  the  odd  hours,  of  course  a  much  less  number.  In 
the  special  classes  say,  an  average  of  20. 

Our  object  is  to  instruct  and  entertain  as  well  as  furnish  a  healthful  resort.  Our 
camp  meeting,  held  at  consecutive  date,  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, appointed  by  five  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  as 
well  attended  as  the  other. 
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Long  Beach,  Cal. — Long  Beach  Chautauqua  Assembly,  held  at  one 
of  the  summer  resorts  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  afforded  instruction  in 
Sunday  school  normal  work,  art,  cookery,  oratory,  music,  photography, 
»nd  kindergarten.  In  addition,  there  have  been  numerous  lectures. 
For  four  years,  also,  the  Epworth  League  Assembly  has  held  its  annual 
oamp  meeting  in  connection  with  the  assembly,  and  under  its  auspices 
Yxs»  been  conducted  a  school  for  the  study  of  the  English  Bible.  Ses- 
sions of  the  Southern  California  W.  C.  T.  U.  Assembly  and  School  of 
Methods  have  also  been  held  at  Long  Beach. 

Long  Pine,  Nebr. — The  assembly  at  Long  Pine  teaches  the  Bible, 
political  science,  natural  science,  temperance,  pedagogy,  and  music, 
with  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  a  specialty.  Lectures  are  given  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  there  is  daily  class  instruction.  There  are  from  10  to  12 
teachers  and  18  or  20  lecturers  employed  at  each  session.  The  stu- 
dents number  from  200  to  300,  and  the  attendance  ranges  from  500  to 
2,000. 

Monona  Lake,  Wisconsin. — The  instruction  at  this  assembly  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  The  Bible,  pedagogics,  vocal  music,  and  elocu- 
tion.   This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  both  single  and  in  courses. 
The  daily  attendance  has  been  from  1,500  to  0,000.     Five  teachers  have 
been  employed,  the  number  of  lectures  has  averaged  40,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  students  over  400. 

Mont  Eagle,  Tenn. — The  following  letter  of  the  superintendent-  gives 
an  outline  of  the  work  of  this  assembly: 

Our  assembly  embraces  two  feature* — the  schools  and  assembly  platform.  In  the 
schools  are  taught  the  branches  needed  by  teachers  of  the  various  schools  in  the 
Son th,  embracing  ancient  and  modern  languages,  English,  mathematics,  sciences, 
pedagogics,  music,  and  art. 

Both  methods  are  used.  Single  lectnres,  course  lectures,  and  class  instruction  are 
used. 

The  assembly  and  schools  rim  through  two  months;  more  than  60  lecturers  and 
teachers  were  employed  last  year,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  800  to  1,000  per- 
son h. 

The  object  is  to  entertain  and  instruct,  furnishing  instruction  on  the  leading  reli- 
frioiis  and  popular  topics  of  the  day. 

Northern  Netc  England,  Maine. — The  instruction  at  this  assembly, 
which  holds  its  annual  sessions  at  Fryeburg,  is  given  almost  exclu- 
sively by  means  of  lectures  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number. 
Systematic  instruction,  however,  is  given  in  oratory,  Delsartc  sciences, 
normal  methods,  and  cookery. 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. — Concerning  the  work  of  this  assembly  its  presi- 
dent writes  as  follows: 

We  do  not  make  it  a  business  to  form  classes  and  go  through  professional  instruc- 
tions. We  have  exercises  of  a  religious  character;  C.  L.  S.  C.  round  tables;  recog- 
nition day,  when  we  give  the  C.  L.  S.  O.  diplomas  sent  to  us  from  Dr.  Vincent  to  those 
who  have  earned  them ;  lectures,  camp-fire  services,  and  other  services  pertaining  to 
Chantauqua  work.  Our  lectures  are  on  single  subjects.  Our  audiences  vary  from 
100  to  300  on  week  days  to  500  on  Sundays.  Our  object  is  to  entertain  along  educa- 
tional lines  and  to  stir  up  interest  in  Chautauqua  educational  methods  for  those  who 
can  not  go  to  regular  schools. 

Piasa  Bluffs,  Illinois. — The  subjoined  letter  sufficiently  describes  the 
work  of  this  assembly : 

Our  programmes  have  been  general,  but  we  have  so  far  given  most  attention  to 
Sunday-school  normal  work,  and  to  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circle. 

Our  methods  have  been  the  normal  drills,  round-table  conversation,  and  lectures. 
8o  far  we  have  had  only  single  lectures  on  varying  topics. 

The  attendance  varies  from  150  to  1,000.  There  have  been  but  2  regular  teachers. 
Rev.  C.  J.  W.  Coze,  d.  d.,  in  charge  of  the  normal  work,  and  myself  [Rev.  Frank 
Lenig,  ph.  D.I  in  charge  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  work.  Last  year  there  were  about  40  in 
the  normal  class,  and  about  25  Chautauquans. 
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We  propose  both  instruction  and  entertainment.  The  assembly  is  only  about 
three  years  old,  but  its  prospects  are  good.  New  departments  will  be  added  this 
year,  and  a  week  will  probably  be  given  to  an  itinerant  club. 

Piedmont  Chautauqua,  Georgia. — The  Piedmont  Chautauqua,  which 
holds  its  session  at  New  Atlanta,  rests  upon  a  substantial  basis,  hav 
ing  over  $100,000  invested  in  buildings  and  park.  The  subjects  taught 
are  language  (German,  French,  and  English),  English  literature,  gen- 
eral history,  pedagogy,  physics,  biology,  botany,  mineralogy,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  art,  physical  culture,  elocution,  business,  and 
kindergarten.  The  methods  of  instruction  include  class  work,  conver- 
sational lectures,  and  lecture  courses  on  such  large  subjects  as  English 
literature,  Egyptology,  and  the  Bible.  The  number  of  teachers  has 
averaged  20,  the  lecturers  -10,  and  the  audiences  have  ranged  as  high  as 
3,000. 

Riverview,  Ohio. — The  Riverview  Assembly  has  held  three  summer 
sessions  at  New  Richmond,  Ohio.  The  first  season  a  full  course  of 
studies  was  conducted,  but  since  then  instruction  has  been  limited  to 
single  lectures  on  detacbed  subjects.  Audiences  have  ranged  from  1,000 
to  2,000. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Colorado. — The  following  letter  gives  the  essential 
points  regarding  this  assembly: 

The  Ivocky  Mountain  Chautauqua  Assembly,  held  at  Glen  Park,  near  Palmer  Lake, 
Colo.,  is  a  summer  school,  which  continues  about  three  weeks  each  summer,  begin- 
ning the  second  Wednesday  in  July. 

The  subjects  taught  are:  (a)  Lessons  on  the  construction,  origin,  evidences,  his- 
tory, geography,  institutions,  and  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  organ- 
ization, management,  and  teaching  in  Sunday  schools;  {b)  Popular  course  of 
instruction  iu hotany,  geology,  astronomy,  and  such  history  as  may  be  in  current 
line  of  C  L.  S.  C.  reading;  (c)  Round  table,  taking  up  such  subjects  as  are  being 
or  have  recently  been  considered  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  readings. 

We  adopt,  as  methods  of  instruction,  lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  normal 
department  a  course  of  study  and  recitation.  We  also  have  a  course  of  platform 
lectures  of  popular  character  on  all  subjects  that  the  lecturers  may  select  from. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  lecturers  at  each  assembly  will  probably  average 
about  30.     Enrolled  students  average,  say,  100,  but  of  those  in  attendance,  1,500. 

Our  assembly  is  principally  for  instruction,  but  we  combine  with  it  entertain- 
muut. 

San  Marcos,  Tex. — Instruction  at  the  San  Marcos  Assembly  includes, 
(1)  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C. ;  (2)  in  its  teachers' 
summer  normal  institute,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  pub- 
lic free  schools  of  Texas.  There  are  both  courses  of  lectures  on  large 
subjects  and  course  lectures  and  illustrations  on  select  and  varying 
subjects  and  class  work.  There  are  also  Sunday  school  normal  lectures 
and  class  work.  Elocution,  various  branches  of  art,  kindergarten  are 
also  taught.  The  membership  of  the  institution  is  about  200,  and  the 
teachers  at  the  session  of  1891  numbered  13  and  the  lecturers  22.  The 
object  of  the  assembly  is,  first,  moral  and  religious  instruction;  sec- 
ond, social  entertainment.  At  session  of  1891  the  assembly"  more  than 
cleared  expenses,  besides  raising  $1,250  for  a  hall  of  philosophy. 

Silver  Lake,  Ar.  Y. — The  subjects  taught  are  theology,  conference  stud- 
ies for  young  men  entering  .the  ministry,  normal  Biblical  studies, 
school  of  English  Bible,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish literature,  oratory,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  music.  The- 
ology, conference  studies,  and  English  Bible  are  taught  in  lectures, 
the  others  in  schools.  The  "natural  method "  is  employed  in  the 
languages.  The  regular  teachers  number  12,  the  lecturers  about  15,  and 
in  all  departments  there  are  enrolled  400  students. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  subjects  embraced  in  the  instruction  given 
at  the  Texas  Chautauqua  at  San  Antonio  are  the  Bible,  music,  elocu- 
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tion,  Sunday  school  normal  training,  secular  normal  school,  and  the  0. 
L.  8.  O  course.  The  lectures  are  usually  on  various  detached  sub- 
jects, though  occasionally  longer  courses  on  large  subjects  are  given. 
The  teaching  force  has  averaged  from  12  to  15,  with  as  many  lecturers 
in  addition. 

Waseca  Assembly,  Minnesota — This  assembly  dates  from  1884,  and 
during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  has  had  remarkable  success.  A 
lull  equipment  of  buildings  and  facilities  for  every  kind  of  assembly 
work  have  been  provided.  An  auditorium  tabernacle,  hall  of  philoso- 
phy, and  normal  hall  have  been  erected.  The  assembly  now  includes 
9  general  departments  and  more  than  20  special  classes.  The  subjects 
taught  are :  Music,  French,  German,  shorthand,  botany,  biology,  astron- 
omy, microscopy,  history,  crayon  work,  bookkeeping,  and  typewriting, 
Sunday-school  normal  work,  pedagogics,  and  theology. 

Waseca  Assembly  is  the  northwestern  headquarters  for  the  0.  L.  8. 
C,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  G.  L.  S.  G.  work.  Besides  these 
branches  of  work  there  are  an  Itinerants'  Club  of  the  Minnesota 
Annual  Conference,  and  an  Epworth  League  Training  Institute. 

WierSj  N.  H. — Regarding  the  Winnipesaukee  Lake  Assembly,  which 
has  held  five  annual  sessions  at  Wiers,  N.  H.,  the  president  writes  as 
follows : 

The  subjects  taught  arc  those  treated  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  work,  tbo  Bible,  and  music. 
We  have  both  course**  of  lectures  and  single  lectures  on  varying  topics.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  members  may  be  put  at  300,  but  the  visitors  are  many  more.  The 
average  of  lecturers  and  teachers  may  be  put  at  12.  Our  main  purpose  is  instruc- 
tion, but  we  give  entertainments  also. 

Concerning  the  following  assemblies  no  information  has  been  obtained: 
Lake  Bluft' Assembly,  Illinois;  Lake  Madison,  South  Dakota;  Lang- 
don  Assembly,  North  Dakota;  Hiram  Assembly,  Ohio;  Missouri 
Assembly,  Warrensburg,  Mo. ;  Mountain  Grove,  Berwick,  Pa. ;  Niagara 
Assembly,  Canada;  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.;  Ocean  Park,  Mo.;  Pacific 
Coast  Assembly,  Monterey,  Cal. ;  Puget  Sound  Assembly,  Washington; 
Bound  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Seaside  Assembly,  Key  East,  N.  J. ;  Winfield,  Kans. ; 
Southern  Illinois;  Gerhart  Springs,  Clatsop,  Oreg.;  Warsaw,  Ind.; 
Weatherford,  Tex. ;  Ridgevicw,  Pa. 

III. — THE   MARTHA'S   VINEYARD   SUMMER   INSTITUTE. 

The  summer  institute  that  has  been  held  on  Martha's  Vineyard  since 
the  summer  of  1878  is  to-day  one  of  the  leading  and  most  flourishing 
institutes  for  summer  instruction  in  the  I)  nited  States.  Together  with 
the  great  experiment  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  it  occupies  a  position  in 
modern  educational  movements  that  will  render  a  detailed  description 
of  its  work  the  best  commentary  that  can  be  given  upon  that  phase  of 
popular  instruction,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to 
describe. 

The  following  account  of  this  institution  has  been  adopted  from  a 
sketch  very  kindly  furnished  by  its  present  president,  William  A. 
Mowry,  ph.  d. 

The  school  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1878.  The  originator  and 
first  president  of  the  enterprise  was  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  ph.  d., 
at  that  time  the  head  master  of  the  girls'  high  school  in  Boston.  He 
first  selected  the  place,  interested  others  in  the  scheme,  put  the  plan  in 
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operation,  and  carried  the  institution  forward  until  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  became  one 
of  the  permanent  educational  institutions  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  and 
secured  a  line  building  adequate  for  the  purpose,  where  sixteen  recita- 
tions could  bo  conducted  in  the  same  hour.  Dr.  Sprague  himself  thus 
describes  the  beginning  and  first  few  years  of  the  school:1 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  originated  in  a  very  humble  way.   For 
a  number  of  years,  beginning  with  1871,  my  friend  Prof.  Ellin  wood  and  myself  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  tho  Vineyard,  and  we  had  often  disenswd 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  summer  school  on  the  island.    There  was  no  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  as  to  the  desirability  of  well-directed  mental  employment  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  others,  during  a  portion  of  tnetwo  or  three 
months  of  the  long  vacation.     What  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  in  founding  such  an 
institution,  was  the  problem.    To  us,  after  much  meditating,  it  8cemedbest,atlast, 
to  invite  a  number  of  eminent  teachers  to  join  ns  in  issuing  an  announcement  of 
classes,  to  be  formed  at  Cottage  City  (then  Vineyard  Grove),  in  July,  1878,  and  to 
be  continued  ii  vo  weeks.     If  successful,  the  work  could  be  repeated  in  future  years* 
and  possibly  a  largo  and  permanent  institution  might  grow  out  of  it.     If  unsuccess- 
ful, no  serious  harm  was  anticipated,  and  it  would  bo  gratifying  to  have  deserv^ 
to  succeed.     No  largo  pecuniary  return  was  looked  for;  but  it  was  hoped  thatsco*** 
and  hundreds  of  students  would  be  materially  aided,  and  that  valuable  serVJJ* 
would  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.     The  healthfulncss  of  tho  island,  ^\ 
quiet  beauty,  its  accessibility  yet  seclusion,  its  facilities  for  bathing,  its  innoe*^* 
recreations,  and  especially  its  traditionally  religious  character  and  its  wholesc*^ 
moral  inilucnces  seemed  to  make  it  of  all  spots  the  fittest  for  such  an  enterprise*   ^^ 

The  plan  adopted  allowed  of  indefinite  expansion.    Any  study  in  which  satisf^^r 
tory  work  can  bo  done,  or  even  a  satisfactory  beginning  can  be  made,  or  a  satisfactory 
conrso  of  lectures  or  lessons  given,  during  five  weeks,  might  be  admitted,  provide* 
competent  professor  could  bo  found  to  take  charge  of  the  special  branch.     Eachp 
f ess  or  was  to  have  completo  liberty  to  manage  his  department  in  his  own  wavsol 
as  it  could  bo  dono  without  injury  to  his  associate  professors  or  to  the  general  inti 
ests  of  tho  institute.    A  uniform  rate  of  tuition,  $15  in  each  department,  was  fix 
upon,  and  each  professor  was  to  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  the  tuitU 
fees  paid  by  his  own  students.     The  professors  were  to  share  equally  the  expense 
advertising  by  joint  circulars  and  by  joint  cards  in  the  newspapers,  but  eachprofc 
sor  was  at  liberty  to  advertise  further  his  special  classes.    The  common  interests  » 
tho  institute  were  to  !>o  managed  by  tho  professors  assembled  as  a  faculty  of  instru*  ^ 
tion  and  government  or  by  tho  president  acting  for  all. 

As  bonds  of  union  among  tho  students  as  well  as  among  the  professors,  all  ment^ 
bers  of  classes  and  of  professors'  families  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  cost  to  public- 
lectures  and  entertainment*  by  distinguished  men  invited  by  the  institute.  Thetv^ 
were  to  be  paid  by  admission  fees  from  all  persons  not  connected  with  the  school' 
Tho  professors  also  were  at  liberty  to  deliver  public  lectures,  receiving  as  their  com^ 
pensation  the  proceeds  of  tickets  sold  to  persons  not  members. 

For  such  lectures,  readings,  or  concerts  the  institute  was  to  provide  a  hall  andpaj^ 
tho  expense  of  tickets  and  handbills,  but  tho  lecturer  or  other  performer  was  to  be^ 
at  his  own  charges  and  his  own  risk  as  to  receipts.  Tho  giver  of  the  entertainment^ 
was  at  liberty,  under  proper  limitations,  in  his  discretion  and  at  his  own  expense,  to^ 
resort  to  other  means  of  advertisement. 

Further  to  unite  the  members  of  tho  institute  and  promote  social  enjoyment, 
weekly  receptions  and  excursions  were  arranged,  the  former  taking  place  on  Friday 
evenings  and  the  latter  on  Saturdays. 

Tho  general  plan  of  operations,  allowing  to  each  department  independence  in  all 
local  matters  not  affecting  immediately  the  common  interests,  yet  combining  for  cen- 
tral direction  in  all  things  in  which  the  general  welfare  of  the  institute  is  concerned, 
has  prevailed  until  tho  present  time.  The  forenoons  are  mostly  given  up  to  class  ex- 
ercises, the  afternoons  and  evenings  to  public  lectures  and  entertainments,  Friday 
evenings  to  receptions,  and  tho  whole  of  Saturdays  to  excursions  and  recreation. 
Tho  election  by  a  student  of  two  or  more  studies  has  been  permitted  but  not 
encouraged.  When  interferences  have  occurred  between  hours  of  recitation,  the 
same  student  being  duo  at  two  places  at  once,  tho  matter  has  been  amicably  arranged 
by  the  professors  in  charge  of  those  classes,  or,  in  case  of  irreconcilable  diversity 
of  opinion,  by  the  president  of  the  institute. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  and  winter  of  1877-78,  after  much  consideration,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  many  eminent  gentlemen,  the  following  instructors  were  induced  to 
join  in  the  work : 
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In  botany,  Prof.  William  R.  Dudley,  of  Cornell  University ;  in  entomology,  Prof,  B. 
PickmanMann,  of  Cambridge;  in  French,  Prof.  Philippe  de  Sdnancour,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School ;  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  Prof.  L.  S.  Bur  bank,  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History;  in  German,  Madam  Marie  Mehlbach,  of  Auburndale;  in 
industrial  drawing,  B.  W.  Putnam,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  in  Latin  and  Greek,  J.  M. 
Tetlow,  of  the  GirTs'  Latin  School,  Boston ;  in  microscopy,  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Paulns  Reinsch,  of  Munich;  in  pedagogics,  Prof.  J.  C. 
Greenough,  of  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  in  zoology,  Profs.  William  B. 
Dwight,  of  Vassar  College,  and  A.  C.  Apgar,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton. 
N.J. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  a  desirable  professor  to  take  charge 
of  elocution,  that  department,  as  well  as  English  literature,  was  placed  under  my 
own  care.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Union  Chapel  the  day  before  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  different  professors  successively  stated  to  the  audi- 
ence tho  course  in  their  several  studies.  Mrs.  Abba  Gould  Woolson  was  engaged  to 
deliver  a  course  of  10  public  lectures  on  historical  and  literary  subjects,  and  Prof. 
Robert  R.  Raymond  gave  10  public  Shakespearian  readings.  Mrs.  Woolson  was 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  fulfilling  her  appointments.  Mr.  Tetlow  delivered  two 
public  lectures  on  Latin  pronunciation,  afterwards  printed  in  theN.  E.  Journal  of 


Milton,  and  Goldsmith. 

Of  the  departments  just  mentioned,  that  of  entomology  was  not  begun,  Mr. 
Mann,  the  professor  in  charge,  having  married  just  four  days  before  tho  institute 
opened;  that  of  microscopy  (or  micrology,  as  tho  professor  preferred  to  stylo  it), 
which  was  to  have  been  located  at  West  Falmouth,  was  discontinued  by  reason  of 
the  nonarrival  of  students  till  after  tho  departure  of  Dr.  Reinsch;  and  that  of  peda- 

Sogics  or  didactics,  which,  owing  to  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Greenough,  had  been  much 
*s  advertised  than  the  rest, was  also  suspended.  Tho  other  departments  continued 
in  successful  operation  till  the  close  of  tho  session.  About  80  students  were  reg- 
istered during  the  first  summer,  that  of  1878. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  a  strong  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  degree  of 
success  attained  under  unfavorable  circumstances  was  generally  manifest,  and  found 
expression  in  earnest  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  a  large  meeting  of  the 
students.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  faculty  in  August,  Messrs.  Sprague,  Ellin- 
wood,  and  Putnam  were  severally  elected  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  another  session  in  tho  following  summer. 

The  attendance  at  the  second  session  was  about  double  that  of  the  first  year.  Bot- 
any, English  literature,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  French,  German,  industrial  draw- 
ing, Latin  and  Greek,  phonography,  and  zoology  were  taught  by  the  same  instructors, 
respectively,  as  during  the  first  session.  A  department  of  history  was  added  under 
the  care  of  Prof.  II.  S.  Mackintosh. 

The  third  session,  that  of  1880,  saw  many  changes  in  tho  faculty.  A  department 
of  music  was  established.  Astronomy  and  didactics  were  also  added  to  the  list  of 
courses.  The  attendance  was  smaller  in  numbers,  but,  perhaps,  of  a  higher  average 
quality  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  fourth  annual  session,  that  of  1881,  witnessed  other  changes  in  the  faculty, 
and  several  new  studies  were  added,  namely,  Anglo-Saxon,  paleontology,  and  micro- 
scopy. Numerous  public  lectures  also  were  given.  Tho  opinion  was  quite  gen  orally 
expressed  that,  on  the  whole,  this  fourth  session  of  the  institute  had  been  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  since  the  foundation. 

Bnt  the  inconveniences  to  which  wo  were  subjected  by  tho  lack  of  an  institute 
building,  though  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Cottage  City,  seemed  from  the  outset  to  threaten  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence, 
of  the  school.  Efforts  had  been  unceasingly  put  forward  to  secure  permanent  quar- 
ters for  the  classes,  a  permanent  home  for  the  organization.  One  after  another 
promising  plans  failed.  Some  discouragement  was  natural  after  these  repeated  fail- 
ures, and  one  professor  seriously  proposed  to  his  associates  to  remove  the  school  to 
Plymouth,  Mass. ;  to  abandon  it  was  not  to  bo  thought  of.  But  among  all  our  dis- 
appointments wo  had  always  one  resource  to  fall  back  upon.  We  knew  that  from 
year  to  year  there  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  residents  and  visitors  at  the  Vine- 
yard a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  institute,  and  that  its  permanent 
establishment  by  their  voluntary  contributions,  if  in  no  other  way,  was  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Happily,  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Putnam,  had  the  leisure,  the  dispo- 
sition, and  the  ability  to  give  his  energies  to  the  important  work  of  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions. Other  professors  aided.  The  results  wore  most  gratifying.  Within  two 
weeks  about  $3,000  had  been  subscribed  by  about  120  donors.  It  remained  to  become 
a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  power  to  hold  property.  A 
meeting  of  directors  for  that  purpose  was  held  about  tho  1st  of  September,  1885, 
and  the  proper  officers  were  elected. 
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The  above  sketch  by  Col.  Sprague  (continues  Dr.  Mowry)  leaves  as 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  Lit.  D.,  the  well-known  Shakespearian 
critic  and  writer  upon  English  literature,  was  unanimously  chosen  presi- 
dent.   He  served  the  institute  six  years,  from  1882  to  1887,  inclusive. 

The  building  of  a  large,  commodious,  and  substantial  edifice  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  institute  was  a  great  work.  The  heavy  burden  of 
this  enterprise  fell  upon  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Putnam,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  clerk  and  general  business  manager. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  July,  1887,  the  leading  article  is 
entitled  u The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute."  This  article  is 
believed  to  be  largely  from  Mr.  Putnam's  pen,  and  that  portion  which 
relates  to  the  years  1882  to  1887,  inclusive,  is  here  reproduced: 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1882,  Col.  Sprngue  tendered  his  resignation  as  president, 
impelled  thereto  by  "ill  health  and  a  press  of  other  duties."  As  he  made  this  posi- 
tive, the  directors  wore  compelled  to  accept  it.  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  the  viee- 
S resident,  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Of  him  the  retiring  presi- 
ent  said  to  the  directors:  "Yon  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  secure  the  services  of  one 
who  has  achieved  success  in  both  science  and  literature;  one  whose  fame,  through 
his  works,  is  not  only  national,  but  international." 

The  erection  of  a  spacious  and  convenient  bnilding  on  a  cool  and  commanding 
site  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  good  work,  which  was  apparent  in  the  increased 
attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1882.  The  building  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  services,  the  former  president,  Col.  Sprague,  delivering  the  dedicatory 
address. 

The  comfort  of  the  new  building,  with  the  various  appliances  of  a  school  house, 
was  fully  appreciated  by  those  who,  for  four  years,  had  struggled  on  without  them. 
One  large  room  is  made  extensively  useful  as  a  reception  room,  where  students  can 
meet  for  social  intercourse,  to  read  and  write;  where,  also,  are  displayed  on  shelves 
the  various  now  text-books  of  the  year,  sent  by  tho  publishers  for  examination ;  and 
where  all  other  necessary  school  supplies  are  kept  for  sale. 

In  1882  the  directors  decided  to  publish  a  paper,  which  was  issued  under  the  name 
of  the  "Institute  Herald."  This  paper,  under  the  energetic  management  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Morrison,  of  Providence,  son  of  the  treasurer,  was  a  success,  and  aided  in 
making  the  institute  better  known,  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  through- 
out the  country. 

During  this  session,  the  department  of  history  was  most  ably  conducted  by  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Adams,  now  president  of  Cornell  University.  Dr.  W.  A.  Brownell,  of 
Syracuse,  took  charge  of  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  has  continued  to  fill  that 
chair  most  acceptably  to  tho  present  date.  The  German  department  was  in  charge 
of  Prof.  Hermann  B.  Boisen,  author  of  some  valuable  text-books.  The  Shakespearian 
readings  of  Prof.  R.  R.  Raymond  had  become  very  popular,  and  large  audiences 
gathered  to  enjoy  his  renderings  of  the  plays  of  the  great  poet.  The  course  of 
geological  lectures,  by  Dr.  Alexauder  Winchell,  was  enjoyed  by  throngs  of  delighted 
listeners. 

Tho  season  of  1883  was  one  of  continued  prosperity  for  the  institute.  The  erection 
of  two  buildings  for  tho  accommodation  of  the  musical  department,  marked  the  out- 
ward growth,  and  relieved  the  already  crowded  rooms  of  the  main  bnilding  by  fur- 
nishing accommodations  for  the  large  class  in  vocal  music,  under  Prof.  Darnell,  and 
that  in  the  pianoforte,  under  Prof.  Howard. 

Tho  department  of  didactics  was,  during  tho  sessions  of  1882  and  1883,  iir  charge 
of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  at  that  time  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools,  in 
the  year  1883  a  fair  in  aid  of  the  institute  was  held  in  Agassiz  Hall,  under  the  charge 
of  the  wives  of  the  professors,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  raised  to  meet 
obligations  that  had  been  incurred  in  the  furnishing  of  tho  building.  Another  fair 
was  held  in  the  Union  Chapel  the  following  year,  but  a  severe  Btorm  and  other 
causes  combined  to  make  it  much  less  successful  than  the  first. 

This  year  the  department  of  pedagogy  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Straight,  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Tho  department  of  philosophy  was  in  charge  of  F.  Louis  Soldan,  principal  of  the 
St  Louis  Normal  School,  with  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  of  Concord,  as  lecturer.  The 
department  of  physical  culture  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  New  York. 
Tho  most  noticeable  improvement  in  what  may  bo  termed  tho  plant  of  the  institute 
this  year  was  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  cafe*,  where  the  students  who  are 
obliged  to  lodge  at  some  distance  cau  take  their  meals  with  convenience.  This  plan 
is  found  to  be  both  economical,  affording  board  at  a  lower  rate,  and  advantageous 
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also  in  a  social  way,  bringing  tho  students  more  together  and  promoting  good  feel- 
ins  and  a  fraternal  spirit. 

The  ninth  year  (1886)  saw  but  few  changes  in  the  faculty,  the  most  noticeable 
being  that  in  the  chair  of  elocution,  which  was  filled  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  dean  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Expression,  who  endeared  himself  to  those  under  his  immedi- 
ate charge  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

We  may  add,  in  a  general  way,  that  each  year,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  the  directors  have  been  able  so  to  systematize  matters  that  work  can  be  begnn 
the  first  day  of  the  session  and  continue  uninterruptedly  till  the  close,  which,  by  a 
recent  vote,  may  not  be  till  the  sixth  week.  It  is  proper  also  to  state  that,  as  this 
is  a  school  established  primarily  for  teachers,  the  members  of  the  faculty  take 
especial  pains  to  teach  methods,  not  only  by  precept,  but  by  example,  in  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  subject.  Pedagogy,  the  science  of  teaching,  has  always 
been  a  prominent  department.  They  hold  that  if  they  fill  a  pupil  full  of  his  subject 
he  will  gain  the  ability  in  which  ho  can  best  teach  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  a 
subject  we  know  and  know  wo  know.  It  is  misery  to  try  to  teach  a  subject  we  do  . 
not  know  and  know  we  do  not  know. 

At  the  session  of  1887  (continues  Dr.  Mo  wry)  I  had  my  first  experience 
in  a  summer  school.  I  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  class  of 
institutions.  I  had  felt  that  if  one  wished  to  become  a  teacher  he 
had  better  attend  a  good  normal  school  for  two  or  three  years,  and  that 
a  few  weeks'  study  in  the  heat  of  summer  was  too  superficial  to  bo  of 
any  real  service  whatever.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  and  experienced  the 
best  results  from  well  conducted  teachers'  institutes,  but  I  had  not 
thought  these  summer  schools  were  better  than  the  best  of  institutes, 
nor  especially  that  they  were  of  far  greater  value,  inasmuch  as  those  were 
generally  held  for  two  or  three  days,  or  at  most  for  a  week,  while  in 
these  the  attention  of  the  earnest  young  teachers  was  held  by  the  best 
instructors,  the  wisest  specialists,  for  five  weeks  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances. 

I  went,  therefore,  to  the  Vineyard  in  July,  1887,  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  American  history,  with  the  full  expectation  that  that 
would  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  my  connection  with  summer 
schools.     I  had  no  intention  of  going  again. 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  on  the  one  hand  a  class  of  very 
earnest  young  teachers,  thirsty  for  both  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
on  the  other  a  faculty  composed  of  some  of  the  best  teaching  material 
to  be  found  in  the  country. 

With  a  bright  and  apt  class  of  minds  for  pupils,  these  great  teachers 
did  good  work — work  which  could  not  but  commend  itself  to  any 
observer.    I  was  a  convert  to  summer  schools,  if  this  was  a  fair  sample. 

Financially  the  institute  was  not  at  that  time  on  a  good  basis.  At 
the  close  of  this  session  it  was  in  debt  for  running  expenses  of  this  and 
previous  years  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500.  A  subscription  paper 
was  circulated  among  the  faculty  and  some  other  persons,  and  about 
(1,200  was  raised  towards  paying  off  this  debt.  (Let  me  say  here,  in 
passing,  that  the  entire  debt  was  paid  from  the  extra  earnings  of  the 
institute  during  the  next  three  years,  1888-1890,  inclusive.) 

The  depressed  feeling  was  so  great  that  two  of  the  former  directors, 
who  hitherto  had  stood  squarely  by  the  institute  at  all  times,  saw  no 
chance  for  its  recuperation,  and  resigned  their  positions  as  directors  and 
corporators.  There  was,  however,  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  directors,  the  faculty,  and  all  concerned  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  put  the  institution  on  a  strong  and  efficient  basis.  A  revised  sys- 
tem of  management  was  effected  in  1888,  and  new  features  of  impor- 
tance were  added  to  the  school.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  a 
u school  of  methods"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Edson,  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education.  This  department  held  a 
session  of  three  weeks,  with  a  dozen  or  more  teachers,  in  methods  of 
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instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  oar  common  schools.  These 
subjects  were  as  follows :  Arithmetic,  blackboard  sketching,  drawing, 
geography,  history,  kindergarten,  language,  physiology,  natural  sci- 
ence, pedagogy,  psychology,  penmanship,  physical  exercises,  school 
management,  and  vocal  music. 

Another  important  addition  made  to  the  courses  of  instruction  was 
the  placing  of  the  special  department  of  elocution  and  oratory  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  0.  Wesley  Emerson,  of  Boston.  The  courses  and 
instructors  this  year  numbered  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  excess-of  the 
previous  year.  In  1887  there  were  less  than  160  pupils,  while  the  next 
year  the  number  was  nearly  if  not  quite  260. 

In  1889  it  became  evident  that  the  crucial  period  in  the  history  of 
the  school  was  passed.  The  school  of  methods  was  greatly  enlarged. 
The  full  number  this  year  was  350.  The  department  of  elocution  and 
oratory,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Dr.  Emerson,  was  large 
and  successful. 

The  year  1800  was  in  all  respects  the  most  prosperous  and  satisfac- 
tory the  school  had  yet  seen.  A  department  of  high-school  methods 
was  established,  which  proved  beneficial  to  a  large  number  of  high- 
school  teachers.  A  department  of  physical  culture  was  added  and 
Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.,  of  Boston,  gave  instruction  in  the  Ling  sys- 
tem of  Swedish  gymnastics.  The  full  membership  was  700,  including 
teachers  of  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  and  coming 
from  thirty  seven  States,  Territories,  provinces,  and  countries. 

This  year  the  institute  added  a  dormitory  to  their  other  accommo- 
dations. They  had  built  a  caf<6  building  with  well-equipped  kitchen 
and  dining  room  several  years  before.  These  two  additions  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  students  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
the  school. 

The  last  session  of  the  institute,  that  of  1891,  was  in  all  respects  the 
most  successful;  the  numbers  showed  no  falling  off  from  the  number  of 
the  previous  year  and  the  quality  of  teachers  in  attendance  has  mate- 
rially improved. 

The  directors  this  year  made  important  improvements  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  institute.  A  large  addition  (25  by  25  feet)  to  the  kitchen 
was  built,  a  new  refrigerator  and  a  new  baker  were  added,  together 
with  a  generous  enlargement  of  the  cooking  outfit,  the  cafe  was  clap- 
boarded,  all  the  buildings — now  five  in  number — were  thoroughly 
painted  and  put  in  good  order,  and  the  unsightly  gravel  bank  on  the 
south  of  the  institute  was  graded  and  sown  with  oats  and  grass  seed. 
Altogether,  during  the  last  two  years,  about  $3,000  has  been  expended 
upon  the  property  of  the  institute,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  already 
paid  from  the  extra  earnings  of  the  institute.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  receipts  from  tuition  are  used  to  pay  current  expenses 
and  the  instructors.  Not  a  dollar  of  tuition  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  these  permanent  improvements. 

The  present  condition  of  the  institute  is  in  all  respects  prosperous 
and  encouragiug. 

I.  The  breadth  of  the  work  is  noticeable.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  more  than  50  different  courses  of  instruction  in  the  school.  These 
are  properly  divided  into  (1)  a  school  of  methods  for  elementary  stu- 
dies; (2)  a  school  of  methods  for  high-school  studies;  (3)  a  school  of 
elocution  and  oratory ;  (4)  eighteen  academic  departments. 

These  academic  departments  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  The  natural  sciences;  (2)  the  modern  languages;  (3)  the 
ancient  languages;  (4)  the  mathematics;    (5)  English  literature,  his- 
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tory,  and  civil  government;   (6)  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;   (7) 
drawing;  (8)  microscopy;  (9)  painting;  (10)  sloyd. 

II.  Its  buildings,  grounds,  location,  and  general  equipment  are  of  the 
best.  It  has  five  buildings  all  devoted  to  its  own  work.  Its  grounds 
are  ample^  and  its  equipment  is  probably  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

III.  It  is  incoporated  under  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  as  one  of 
the  permanent  educational  institutions  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  in  the  interest  of  education  and  not 
for  personal  gain. 

IV.  Its  outlook  for  the  future  is  highly  promising.  The  directors 
are  now  perfecting  their  arrangements  for  broader  operations  and  more 
extended  usefulness. 

New  courses  are  to  be  added,  the  academic  departments  are  to  be 
strengthened,  and  the  school  of  methods,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
is  to  be  enlarged  and  improved.  One  of  the  special  features  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  school  of  methods  is  the  laboratory  method  of  teach- 
ing the  natural  sciences  in  the  elementary  schools.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  school  3  expert  instructors  gav:e  30  lessons  to  the  classes,  and  the 
laboratory  was  open  all  day  for  work  by  the  class,  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  or  another  of  these  3  teachers. 

Appended  is  a  tabular  view  showing  the  present  corps  of  teachers' 
and  the  subjects  taught. 

School  of  methods. 
ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Arithmetic 

Civil  government. 

Drawing 


Geography     and 
physiology. 

Grammar 

History 

Kindergarten 


Language     and 
primary  work. 

Vocal  music 

Penmanship 


Goo.  I.  Aldrich,  a.  M 

Wm.  A-  Mowry,  A.  M .,  PH.  D. 


Henry  T.  Bailey 
F.F.Mnrdock.. 


Miss  Mary  F.  Hyde 

C.  E.  Melenev,  a.'m , 

Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 


Superintendent  of  schools . 

Editor  Education  and  Com- 
mon School  Education. 

Agent  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

State  Normal  School 


do 


Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 


F.  H.  Butterfield 
S.  S.  Cooley 


Beading 

Elementary  science 


|G.  I.  Aldrich.  a.  m 

[Miss  Carry  E.  Silloway. 

JA.C.  Boyden,  a.  if 

fL.E.  Brassill 


Superintendent  of  schools  .. 
Principal    Chauncey    Hall 

Kindergarten. 
Supervisor  primary  schools. 

Supervisor  vocal  music 

Superintendent  8chools,Mill- 

bury  and  Oxford,  Mass. 
Superintendent  of  schools . . 
Principal  Quiney  School. . . . 

State  Normal  School 

Supervisor  science  work. . . . 


Suincy,  Mass. 
os  ton,  Maas 

Do. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Albany,  N.  T. 
Somerville,  Maas 
Boston,  Mass. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  Bedford, 
Oxford,  Mass. 


?uincy,  Mass. 
ouglikeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


nion-scnooL  course. 


Botany {  Edw.  S.  Burgess,  am 

Civil  government. .  I  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  A.  m.,  ph.  d. 


English  literature .  Prof.  Daniel  Dorchester.  A.M. 
French  and  German   The  faculty  of  the  Berlitz 

School  of  Languages. 

C  E.  Meleney,  A.  M 

Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M 

James  Jenkins.  A.  B 

(Rev.  John  D.  King,  ph.  d 

JMiss  Ella  M.  Drury,  a.  b  . . . 

Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  o 

F.F.Murdock 


General  history  . 
Greek  and  Latin 
Mathematics  .... 


Microscopy 

Physical  culture. . 
Physical  and  scien- 
tific geography. 
Rhetoric 


Science,  physics, 
chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, geology, 
zoology,     home- 


J.  C.  Greenough,  a.  m. 


[A.  C.  Boyden,  a.m. 
C.E.  Adams 


High  school 

Author  studies  in  civil  gov- 
ernment. 
Boston  University 


Voice  culture 


Superintendent  of  schools.. 

Latin  school 

Principal  Dix  Street  School. 


Posse's  gymnasium 

State  Normal  School 

Principal     State     Normal 
School. 


State  Normal  School 
do 


Henry  L.  South  wick,  a.m...    Emerson  College  of  Oratory . 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
New  York  City. 

Somerville,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Edgartown,  Maaa. 
Boston,  Maas. 

Do. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Westfleld,  Mass. 


Bridgewater,  Maas. 
Salem,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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COMMON  TO  BOTH  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE. 


Elementary  science 

Tedagogy 

FHychology 


School    manage- 
ment. 


Prof.    Boyden    and    Prof. 

Adams. 
E.E.  White,  LL.D 

J.  C.  Greenough,  A.  M 

A.  W.  Edaon,  A.  M 


State  Normal  schools 


Late  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Principal  State  Normal 
School. 

Agent  State  board  educa- 
tion. 


Bridge  water  and  Sa- 
lem, Maaa. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Westfield.Maaa. 

Worcester,  Masa. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS. 


Botany 

Drawing 

Elocution  and  ora- 
tory. 

English  literature . 

French  and  German 

History  and  civil 
government. 

Latin  and  Greek. . . 

Mathematics 

Music,  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal. 

Ornithology  and 
zoology. 

Painting 

Physical  culture. . . 
Sloyd 


Edward  S.  Burgess,  A.  M 

(Henry  T.  Bailey 

^N.L.  Berry 

C.  WeMley  Emoraon,  M.  D., 

LL.  D. 

Prof.  Dan'l  Dorchester,  A,  M. 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages. 
William  A.  Mowry,  a.  m., 

PH.D. 

Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M 

James  Jenkins,  A.  B 

George  H.  Howard,  a.  m 


Harry  Gordon  White 
Amelia  M.  Watson . . . 


Brown  Nils  Posso,  M.  o. 
Everett  Schwartz 


High  school 

Agent  Massachusetts  board 
of  education. 


Supervisor  of  drawing 
President  Emerson  Co 


of  Oratory. 
Boston  University. 


College 


Editor  of  Education. 


Latin  school 

Principal  Dix  Latin  School 


Late  of  the  Marion  Labora- 
tory, Woods  Holl. 


Posse's  gymnasium 

Instructor     in     Sloyd     in 
Comin's  School. 


Washington.  D.  C 
North  Sictuate,Maas. 

Lynn,  Maas. 
Boslon,  Mass. 

Do. 
New  York  City. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Worcester,  Masa. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Taunton,  Maas. 

East  Windsor    Hill, 

Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Do. 


IV. — SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY,    OF   THE   UNIVER- 
SITY  OF   VIRGINIA,    AND    OF   OTHER   SCHOOLS. 


TIIK   SUMMER   SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OF    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  summer  school  system  of  Harvard  University  owes  its  origin 
primarily  to  the  influence  which  Louis  Agassiz  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  spirit  of  scientific  education  in  that  institution  and  upon  this 
country.  From  the  beginning  of  his  instruction  his  aim  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  which  he  pursued  in  the  sciences  of  zoology  and  geology. 
His  desire  to  secure  to  them  such  instruction  was,  perhaps,  the  stronger 
for  the  reason  that  he  received  a  hearty  support  from  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  his  museum  in  Cambridge.  From  the  foundation  of 
that  museum  his  instruction  was  freely  open  to  all  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  Experience  showed  that  owing  to  their  school  engagements 
teachers  found  much  difficulty  in  attending  the  instruction  which  he 
gave  during  term  time.  Therefore,  in  consultation  with  the  assistant 
who  was  engaged  with  him  in  teaching  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
essay  in  the  line  of  field  instruction  given  during  the  summer  vacation. 
This  work  was  first  begun  in  the  year  18G9,  in  a  geological  school  taught 
in  part  in  Cambridge  and  in  part  in  western  Massachusetts.  Summer 
field  work  in  geology  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  methods  of 
instruction  to  be  followed  in  the*  field  has  been  continued  with  slight 
interruptions  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  In  1872  a  school  of 
zoology  was  planned,  the  intention  being  to  open  it  in  the  following 
summer  on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  The  project  having  received  a 
certain  amount  of  public  notice,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  a  manufacturer 
of  New  York  City,  became  interested  in  the  plan  and  offered  to  Prof.. 
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Agassiz  as  a  gift  the  Island  of  Penikese,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  $50,000 
for  the  necessary  initial  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  history  of 
this  school  has  been  already  described.  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Agas- 
siz the  project  of  the  Penikese  school  was  abandoned,  for  the  reason 
that  it  met  with  no  public  general  support,  and  the  fees  paid  by  stu- 
dents would  not  support  the  costly  establishment.  In  the  second  ses- 
sion the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  was  $3,000. 

The  evident  utility  of  these  summer  schools  of  natural  science,  how- 
ever, led  in  succession  to  the  establishment  of  similar  courses  of  instruc- 
tion at  Harvard  University  in  chemistry  (1874),  botany  (1874),  physics  # 
(1889),  field  engineering  (1889),  physical  training  (1887),  and  to  slighter 
experiments  in  the  way  of  courses  in  French  and  German  (1888).  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer  (1891)  the  following  courses  (in  order  of  their 
mention  in  the  college  catalogue)  were  offered: 

(1)  A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry;  attended 
by  24  students. 

(2)  A  course  in  qualitative  analysis;  attended  by  14  students. 

(3)  A  course  in  quantitative  analysis;  attended  by  5  students. 

(4)  A  course  in  organic  chemistry;  attended  by  7  students. 

(6)  One  student  pursued  a  course  in  special  research. 

(7)  A  course  in  botany;  15  students. 

(8,  9,  and  10)  In  geology  three  courses  were  given,  known  as  A,  B, 
and  C.  Course  A,  in  its  nature  elementary,  was  attended  by  17  students. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  was  given  in  Cambridge  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory near  the  college.  Course  B  was  given  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York,  and  was  attended  by  19  students.  Course  C 
provides  for  the  instruction  of  students  who  have  been  trained  to  the 
point  where  they  may  undertake  field  work  somewhat  independently, 
and  was  attended  by  9  students. 

(11  and  12)  Two  courses  in  physics  were  given;  ono  elementary, 
answering  approximately  to  the  most  elementary  course  in  the  college, 
was  attended  by  20  students,  and  a  higher  course  in  experimental 
physics,  attended  by  10  students. 

(13  and  14)  There  were  two  courses  in  field  engineering,  intended  to 
train  students  and  teachers  in  the  methods  of  topographic  and  railway 
surveying.    These  were  attended  by  8  students. 

(15)  A  course  in  physical  training,  designed  especially  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach  this  subject  or  to  act  as  supervisors  of  gymnasiums, 
was  given  in  two  sections,  one  known  as  the  full  course  and  the  other 
as  the  course  in  practice.  These  courses  were  attended  by  the  total  of 
83  students. 

(16  and  17)  Two  courses  in  modern  languages,  viz?  French  and  Ger- 
man, were  given,  the  special  object  being  to  train  instructors  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  those  languages  pursued  in  this  university. 
These  were  attended  by  12  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  courses  of  instruction  a  series  of 
classes  held  at  the  medical  school  in  Boston  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  graduates  in  medicine,  which  were  attended  by  48 
students. 

The  total  number  of  persons  pursuing  summer  courses  maintained 
by  the  university  in  the  year  1890  was  279.  Excepting  the  classes  in 
medicine,  courses  B  and  C  in  geology,  and  the  courses  in  field  engineer- 
ing, all  these  classes  were  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  total 
about  90  were  women.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  engaged 
in  teaching,  their  positions  varying  in  grade  from  that  of  college  presi- 
dent to  assistants  in  the  lower  schools.    Thirty- eight  were  students  of 
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Harvard  College  or  of  the  affiliated  Lawrence  Scientific  SchooL  who, 
with  the  exception  of  about  half  a  dozen,  pursued  their  studies  uwr  the 
results  alone.  Except  in  the  course  in  geology  and  that  in  field  engi- 
neering, the  work  done  in  the  summer  school  could  not  be  counted  for 
any  degree. 

Originally  the  management  of  these  schools  was  left  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  instructors  engaged  in  teaching.  For  the 
last  four  years  the  system  has  been  under  the  charge  of  a  committee 
of  five  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  the  university.  This  body 
maintains  a  general  oversight  of  the  schools,  and  provides  from  time  to 
time  for  the  institution  of  new  experiments  in  this  kind  of  teaching. 
The  receipts  of  the  schools  were  originally  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
instructors.  Recently,  however,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  where- 
by the  corporation  determines  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  pro- 
vides for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools.  The  fees  are  thus 
paid  directly  into  the  university  chest,  and  tbe  classes  are  no  longer 
speculative  ventures  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  giving  the  instruction. 

The  greater  part  of  these  schools  are  taught  for  the  term  of  6  weeks 
and  on  G  days  in  each  week,  usually  for  at  least  8  hours  of  the  day. 
Care  is  taken  as  far  as  possible  in  the  period  of  a  long  vacation  to  give 
the  students  in  attendance  on  the  summer  schools  all  the  advantages  of 
the  university.  The  museums,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  other  means 
of  instruction  and  exercise  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  summer  stu- 
dents quite  as  freely  as  they  are  to  those  who  attend  in  term  time. 

it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  on  these  courses  each  year  to  extend 
their  range  and  effectiveness  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  far  as  may  be, 
they  shall  provide  a  suitable  opportunity  for  teachers  to  be  abreast  of 
their  work  in  every  one  of  the  common  departments  of  instruction. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOLS   AT  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF    VIRGINIA. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  held  summer  sessions  of  schools  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville. 

The  first  started  of  these  was  that  of  law,  which  was  instituted  in 
1870  with  only  4  members,  nor  did  the  numbers  much  increase  until 
1875,  when  34  were  in  attendance,  after  which  the  number  rapidly 
increased,  until,  in  1878,  there  were  80  attending.  From  that  time  until 
now  the  size  of  the  school  has  remained  fairly  constant.  Ninety-seven 
were  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  1890-'91. 

At  the  head  of  this  school,  now  in  the  twenty -third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, is  John  B.  Minor,  professor  of  common  and  statute  law  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  author  of  several  legal  treatises.  The 
duration  of  the  course  has  averaged  two  months.  During  this  short 
time  it  has  been  the  effort  not  to  give  much  positive  instruction,  which 
would  obviously  be  impossible,  but  to  teach  the  student  how  to  study 
and  to  acquire  a  philosophic  acquaintance  with  the  salient  elementary 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  law,  "so  as  to  enable  him,"  says  Prof. 
Minor,  "to  proceed  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself  and  with  more 
efficiency  to  employ  the i  amiable  secrets'  with  which,  according  to  Coke, 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  abounds."  The  scheme  of  instruction 
includes  an  outline  view  of  the  rights  relating  to  the  person,  to  corpo- 
rations, to  real  property,  .and  to  personal  property,  including  contracts; 
the  duties,  powers,  and  rights  of  personal  representations,  including 
doctrines  relating  to  legacies,  and  the  settlement  of  fiduciary  accounts, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  modes  of  conducting  actions  in  the  courts  of 
common  law  and  of  equity. 
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A  suinnier  school  in  chemistry  has  been  held  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  a  small  attendance  of 
students,  ranging  from  3  or  4  to  10  or  12,  annually.  There  has  been  no 
regularly  prearranged  course  of  study,  the  work  of  each  man  being 
arranged  in  accordance  with  his  previous  training  and  the  objects  he 
has  in  view,  the  limited  number  of  students  permitting  of  thoroughly 
personal  teaching.  There  have  been  informal  talks  or  lectures,  with 
exercises  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  in  chemical  calculation,  but 
most  of  the  time  bas  been  taken  up  with  practical  laboratory  work. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  has  charge  of  this  work. 

Besides  these  schools  of  law  and  chemistry,  there  have  been  held  at 
Charlottesville  summer  classes  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  medi- 
cine, and  biology.  Summer  instruction  in  the  first  of  these  subjects 
has  been  given  since  1S78  for  six  weeks  each  summer.  The  average 
attendance  has  been  from  S  to  10.  The  subjects  taught  have  been: 
In  mathematics,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  calculus,  differen- 
tial equations,  and  theoretical  mechanics:  in  engineering,  land  and 
engineering  surveying,  strength  of  materials,  and  bridge  and  roof  con- 
struction.   At  the  head  of  this-school  is  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Thornton. 

The  summer  school  of  medicine  has  been  but  recently  started,  the 
first  session  being  held  in  1891.  In  connection  with  this  school  is  to  be 
given  in  the  biological  laboratory  of  the  university  a  course  upon  nor- 
mal histology  and  bacteriology.  The  teachers  are  the  professors  of  the 
university,  lecturing  on  the  subjects  they  teach  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion, namely:  Chemistry,  Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet;  anatomy,  W.  B.  Fowles; 
histology  and  bacteriology,  A.  H.  Tuttle;  physiology,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Christian. 

SUMMER   CLASSES   FOR  TEACHERS  AT  CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  issued  the  announcement 
that  there  is  to  be  opened  in  the  summer  of  1S92,  a  number  of  classes 
for  teachers.  The  session,is  to  last  from  July  7  to  August  18,  and  there 
is  to  be  given  instruction  in  mathemathics,  botany,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, philosophy,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  classical  arch- 
aeology, and  physical  training. 

THE   NATIONAL   SUMMER   8CHOOL   OF    METHODS.1 
AT   GLENS   FALLS,  N.  Y. 

This  school  is  the  union  of  several  other  schools,  and  the  history  can 
best  be  given  in  parts  up  to  the  time  of  union.  Nine  years  ago  Mr. 
Charles  F.  King,  now  master  of  the  Dearborn  School,  Boston,  Mass.. 
formed  the  idea  of  organizing  a  school  of  methods.  He  associated 
with  himself  in  the  work  Supt.  Balliet,  now  of  Springfield,  Mass.:  Prof, 
Walter  S.  Perry,  now  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  ST.  Y.;  Waiter  S. 
Parker,  now  master  of  Everett  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Prof.  Payne, 
now  oi  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  and  many  other  eminent 
educators.  This  was  not  the  first  summer  school,  but  it  was  the  first 
school  of  methods.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  Saratoga,  ST.  Y.  Its 
sessions  were  largely  attended  from  the  first,  the  students  coming  from 
many  States  and  thus  justifying  the  name,  The  National  School  of 
Methods.  The  school  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  strength. 
Its  work  broadened  and  included  academic  work  in  some  subjects  as 
well  as  work  in  methods.    When  this  school  had  been  in  operation 

1  Kindly  furnished  by  Snpt.  Sherman  Williams. 
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about  four  years  another  school  was  started  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  It 
was  not  as  large  as  the  National  School,  but  each  school  hurt  the  other 
in  the  matter  of  attendance,  being  so  near  together,  and  the  two  were 
united  under  the  management  of  Mr.  King.  The  first  year  the  session 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  two  weeks  at  Saratoga  and  two  weeks  at 
Bound  Lake.  This  plan  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  thereafter  the 
whole  session  was  at  Round  Lake. 

At  the  same  time  the  National  School  was  started  at  Saratoga  a 
movement  was  made  at  Glens  Falls  that  was  not  thought  to  be  more 
than  local  and  a  temporary  matter  at  that.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  few 
of  the  teachers  of  Warren  County,  N.  Y,  Supt.  Ballard,  of  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,and  Supt.  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  met  for  one  week  such 
teachers  as  cared  to  come  to  the  meetings  for  instruction  in  physical  train- 
ing and  primary  methods.  No  fee  wascharged ;  no  public  announcement 
was  made.  There  were  about  35  teachers  present.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  they  expressed  a  desire  that  there  should  be  a  session  again  the 
following  year.  This  was  arranged,  and  with  Messrs.  Ballard  and  Wil- 
liams were  associated  Mrs.  N.  R.  Baldwin,  who  had  been  a  successful 
teacher  at  Qui  ncy,  Mass.,  under  Col.  Pstrker,and  Miss  Kate  Raycroft,  of 
Prince  School,  Boston.  A  small  fee  was  charged,  enough  to  pay  these 
last  two  for  their  services ;  a  few  circulars  were  issued ;  the  work  was 
somewhat  enlarged;  Mr.  Ballard  kept  the  physical  training  as  before; 
Mr.  Williams  had  elementary  science,  Mrs.  Baldwin  primary  work,  Miss 
Raycroft  grammar  work.  It  was  wholly  work  in  methods.  There  were 
about  100  present  at  this  session  and  a  dozen  or  more  counties  of  the 
State  were  represented.  Those  present  asked  to  have  the  school  con- 
tinued and  drawing  and  elocution  added  to  the  course.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  it  was  recognized  that  the  school  was  likely  to  continue  for 
some  years  at  least.  Miss  Swayze,  of  New  York,  was  engaged  to  give 
instruction  in  elocution,  and  H.  P.  Smith,  head  drawing  teacher  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  drawing.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the  school  from 
that  time  till  now. 

The  following  year  the  work  of  the  school  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
many  instructors  of  national  reputation  engaged.  In  the  meantime  a 
summer  school  had  been  organized  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  After  two 
sessions  it  was  united  with  the  school  at  Glens  Falls. 

This  brought  three  schools— the  Glens  Falls  Training  School,  the 
National  School,  aud  the  Round  Lake  School — close  together,  practi- 
cally occupying  the  same  field — three  schools  where  only  one  was 
needed.  As  has  been  stated,  the  National  and  Round  Lake  schools 
were  united.  The  Glens  Falls  Training  School  had  been  run  by  Messrs. 
Ballard  aud  Williams  at  a  steady  financial  loss.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  they  announced  their  intention  of  discontinuing  the  school  on 
account  of  the  loss  at  which  it  was  carried  on.  The  leading  profes- 
sional and  business  men  of  the  place  formed  an  association  to  carry  on 
the  school  and  raised  a  fund  to  guarantee  the  school  against  all  loss. 
They  have  contributed  in  this  way  about  $1,500  up  to  this  time.  The 
school  was  continued  another  year,  and  at  that  time  was  consolidated 
with  the  school  at  Round  Lake.  This  brought  together  in  one  school 
all  the  schools  that  had  been  organized  in  this  section.  The  union  is 
known  as  the  National  School  of  Methods.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
school. 

The  work  has  grown  year  by  year.  The  best  instructors  obtainable 
are  engaged.  The  instructors'  salaries  alone  amount  to  more  than 
$1,000  a  week.  The  entire  expense  of  a  session  amounts  to  about 
$6,000.  More  than  30  lecturers  appear  before  the  school  each  year. 
The  work  now  includes  both  methods  and  academic  work. 
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The  work  of  last  session  was  as  follows : 

PSYCHOLOGY    ANI>    PEDAGOGICS,    BY    DR.     E.    E.    WHITE,    OF     CINCINNATI,    oniO    (15 

LECTURES). 

Methods  in  subject-matter. 

Arithmetic,  Supt.  G.  I.  Aldrich,  Qnincy,  Mass.,  8  lectures. 

Geography,  Principal  Charles  F.  King,  Boston,  Mass.,  10  lectures. 

Language  and  grammar,  Sunt.  I.  Freeman  Hall,  Leominster,  Mass.,  10  lectures. 

History,  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan,  5  lectures. 

Elementary  language,  Miss  Anna  B.  Bad  lam,  Lewiston,  Me.,  10  lectures. 

Primary  work,  Mis»  Sarah  Arnold,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  20  lectures. 

Elementary  natural  science,  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhnll,  New  York,  5  lectures. 

Kindergarten  work,  Miss  Hart,  Toronto,  Canada,  10  lectures. 

Natural  history.  Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  5  lectures. 

Lloyd  work,  Principal  Gnstaf  Larsson,  Boston,  Mass.,  5  lectures. 

Physical  training,  Supt.  W.  J.  Ballard,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  5  lectures. 

Academy  tcork  (S±  weeks). 

Modern  and  ancient  languages,  Prof.  Otto  H.  L.  Schwetsky,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Methods  in  drawing,  H.  P.  Smith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assisted  by  Miss  Bertha  Hintz, 

Boston,  Mass. ;  Prof.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Massachusetts;  N.  L.  Berry,  superintendent 

of  drawing,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Botany  and  zoology,  Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Form  and  drawing,  Prof.  Walter  S.  Perry,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary 

D.  Hicks,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Beading  and  elocution,  Prof.  L.  A.  Buttertield,  Boston,  Mass. 
Penmanship,  Prof.  Lyman  D.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn. 

English  literature  and  philology,  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Homemade  apparatus,  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhnll,  New  York  City. 
Physics  and  chemistry,  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhnll,  New  York  City. 
Physical  training,  Supt.  W.  J.  Ballard,  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

Leetures  on  supervision  and  normal  training. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Supt.  G.  I.  Aldrich,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  primary  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Badlam,  principal  Training  School,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Snpt.  S.  T.  Dntton,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Snpt.  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Principal  James  M.  Sawin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  school  was  attended  at  the  last  session  by  nearly  500  students,  com- 
ing from  34  different  States.  Students  came  from  all  grades  of  schools — 
from  the  little  country  wayside  school,  from  the  graded  schools,  from 
academies,  from  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  from  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  from  public  and  private  schools,  and  from  paro- 
chial schools.  All  classes  of  teachers  attended — those  who  were  yet 
to  get  their  experience,  those  who  had  taught  all  the  way  tip  to  forty- 
nine  years,  those  who  were  grade-room  teachers,  principals  of  depart- 
ments, principals  of  schools,  village  and  city  superintendents.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  supervisory  teachers  in  attendance.  This  com- 
mingling of  teachers  of  ail  grades  and  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
has  of  itself  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 

Other  schools  which  have  held  summer  sessions  are:  The  Wisconsin 
Summer  School,  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  Campbell  University  Summer  School, 
Holton,  Kans. ;  Flint  Normal  College  Summer  School,  at  Flint,  Mich. ; 
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Asbury  Park  Seaside  School  of  Pedagogy  ;  Niantic  School  for  Teachers; 
Sweet  Springs  School,  Missouri;  Morehead  City  School,  North  Caro- 
lina; Summer  School  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  School  for  Popular  and 
Normal  Study,  New  London,  N.  H.;  Western  Normal  Music  School, 
Highland  Park,  111.;  Indiana  School  of  Methods,  Indiana,  Pa.;  the 
Seaside  Assembly,  Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J.;  Deertield  Summer  School  of 
History  and  llomauce;  Indiana  University  Summer  School,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.;  Seaside  Summer  Normal  Institute,  Corpus  ChristLTex.; 
LakeMinnetonka  Summer  School,  Excelsior,  Minn.;  Blackboard  School, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Springfield  Summer  School,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Summer  Schools  of  Dartmouth  College;  Normal  and  Business  College, 
Fremont,  Nebr. ;  Kindergarten,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  W.  Va. 

Concerning  very  few  of  these  schools  has  the  Bureau  been  able  to 
obtain  information.  Many  of  them  are  now  undoubtedly  not  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  Wisconsin  Summer  School  lor  Teachers  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  of  1887.    Its  purpose  was  to  improve  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  branches 
of  natural  science.    The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  had  been 
interested  in  the  movement,  the  privilege  of  using  the  lecture  rooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  had  been  secured,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  superintendent  and  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  normal  schools  had  been  promised.    Aside  from  these  aids 
the  movement  was  essentially  a  private  enterprise.    At  the  first  ses- 
sion classes  were  formed  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  physics,  geography, 
physiology,   botany,   chemistry,   and  Latin.     All  but  one  of   those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  were  professors  in  the  university. 
The  attendance  at  this  session  reached  40,  all  except  4  of  whom  came 
from  Wisconsin.    The  year  following  Latin  was  dropped  from  the  list 
of  studies  and  zoology  added,  but  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  give 
to  the  school  the  enlargement  desired  by  its  managers,  for  the  lack  of 
funds  for  its  support.    In  1889  a  small  appropriation  for  it  was  secured 
from  the  legislature,  which  rendered  possible  an  expansion  of  the  course 
of  studies  and  more  extensive  advertising.    From  this  time  its  growth 
has  been  steady  year  by  year.    In  1891  the  enrollment  rose  to  151; 
instruction  was  given  in  10  different  departments,  and  28  classes,  and 
there  were  33  students  in  attendance  from  without  the  State,     The 
school  has  been  from  the  beginning  designed  especially  for  high-school 
teachers,  and  its  enrollment  has  been  almost  wholly  of  that  class  of 
teachers.    There  have  been  also  teachers  from  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges, with  a  few  from  grammar  grades.    A  few  students  have  attended 
every  year  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  these  have  usually 
devoted  themselves  to  continuous  work  in  one  of  the  laboratories. 
The  number  who  attend  for  more  than  one  year  is  increasing,  and  indi- 
cates the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  continuous  and  somewhat 
extended  course  of  study  by  means  of  this  summer  school. 

The  Campbell  University,  Holton,  Kans.,  has  held  summer  sessions 
during  the  last  four  years  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  The  presi- 
dent is  E.  J.  Hoenshel. 

The  Flint  Normal  College,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  held  a  summer  review 
term  of  ten  weeks  since  1888.  At  the  session  of  1890  85  students  and 
teachers  were  in  attendance. 

The  Asbury  Park  Seaside  School  of  Pedagogy  was  opened  in  1887 
with  a  corps  of  24  teachers.  The  attendance  the  first  year  was  large, 
but  declined  the  following  years,  and  the  school  is  not  now  iii  existence. 

The  Niantic  School  for  Teachers  was  started  in  1888,  with  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  State  of  Connecticut?.  There  were  no  tuition  fees  for  teach- 
ers, and,  as  a  result,  there  was  a  large  attendance,  250  or  more.  In 
1887  the  attendance  was  less,  and  in  1890  no  session  was  held. 

The  Seaside  Assembly,  Avon-bythe-Sea,  N.  J.,  has  held  8  ses- 
sions, and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  the  last  session 
instruction  was  given  in  the  following  departments :  Biology,  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice,  mathematics,  political  science,  languages,  Bible 
study  and  Sunday-school  work.  Christian  philosophy,  American  litera- 
ture, Delsartean  system  of  physical  culture,  elocution  and  oratory, 
kindergarten,  art,  writing,  and  music. 

The  Seaside  Summer  Normal  Institute  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  held 
its  first  session  in  1801.  At  its  head  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Rodgers  who  has  con- 
ducted various  similar  summer  institutes  in  the  State  at  Waco  and 
Marshall. 

The  Lake  Minnetonka  Summer  School,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  has  held  5 
sessions,  and  with  a  very  considerable  attendance,  more  than  300  in 
1890.  The  work  of  the  school  is  planned  with  especial  reference  to 
the  needs  of  teachers.  Instruction  at  the  last  session  embraced  the 
'following  subjects :  Psychology  and  pedagogics  (20  lectures)  methods  of 
teaching,  English  literature?  rhetoric  and  elocution,  Latin,  civics, 
physiology,  history,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  physics,  botany,  chem- 
istry, drawing,  commercial  law  and  bookkeeping,  music,  and  synthetic 
reading. 
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Table  1.— Statistics  of  population,  private  school*,  and  public 
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1,09 
l.ffll 
T,tl4 

so.  on 

low 

6,104 

s,o» 

1,823 

2,120 

l!s3» 
1,648 
6,000 

i.S« 
14,726 

i.as 

1,721 

1,676 

2,073 
1,413 
4,071 

f.S 
IS 

1.831 
10.110 

4,876 

8.870 

621 
0-80 

4,320 
S,T28 
42,  WO 
3,  MS 

260 

BO 

•2,000 

Si    J  .-.-[ih 

ST     I.OU1S* 

6  .11 

«2I 
4-SI 

Mi 

6-ii 
6  h 

6-li 

6-91 
B-SI 

6  SI 

ine^ 161 

1,500 
3,486 

2,01)0 

2,23! 

asiooo 

300 

650 

250 
160 

260 

Sprlatltlald . . .. 

26 
760 

4,000 

300 

300 

3,700 
1,200 

300 

'iH 
1.600 

•2.-J83 
1,000 

2,404 

JS.T53 
1,831 
2,121 

2,167 

6-16 

2,060 

5-16 

5-18 

5-18 
5-19 

S-IH 
5  IS 
6-1* 

2,636 
1,631 

3, 1IG 

■I.MS 
2.  OS* 

Pomuuouiti 

1,346  1        l,tM 
(1.8*1) 
110,010) 

fir"  ~ 

(•,570) 

2,000 

Hobokea*     .t> 

"  based  upoa  tbc  ai 
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1.99a.  ran 

180,800 

lei.iie 


Number  ot  regular 


til 


4MB 


S,fl74 
I. US 

1! 

aiioi 

1.4M 

11 

8.  HO 

2.S9S 
1.7W 

8, 2=S 
3.C30 

13 

&K31I  mated. 
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; 

Ivi.l.'* 


Ainct-r'l.iro 


(ileus  1-"ol.«  .. 


LanBltigburK 

Utile  Fall* 

LxKkpurL 

[-on-  Island  City  . . 


OKitci-'""^* 
Oswego*   


OBksl.V      ilJsir.  ■! 


Si-lir-i       "  -  -- 

Singling 

KfTocuse  

UUea.'! '.'.'..'. 
WsWtownv  . 
West  Troy-. 


18,180 
IftMO 
18,900 


1S.8I0 


10,010 
B.SBS 

3;-i.  "»i 

5-S1 

1,90 
30,000 


s,t-ji  I      a,  1*4 


is*-  e 


i€S 
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lumber  of 
lance  In  all 
schools. 

ly  attend  - 
ubllc   day 

Numbor  of  su- 
pervising of- 
ficers. 

Number  of  regular 
teachers. 

buildings 
:hool  pur- 

r  of  seats 
for  study 
c  schools. 

umber    of   years   re- 
quired to  complete  the 
entire  course  of  study. 

ggregate   n 
days  attend 
public  day  i 

verage  dal 
ance  In    p 
schools. 

umber    of 
used  for  »( 
poses. 

otal  numbe 
or  sittings 
In  all  publl 

• 

o 

•a 

«5 

1 

3 

o 

• 

© 

*3 

• 

o 
"3 
6 

9 

3 

o 

< 

< 

3 

14 

a 

£ 

& 

55 

fc« 

fc 

10 

II 

19 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

94> 

3,006,448 

15,669 

15 

19 

34 

3 

395 

398 

S3 

17,676 

13 

284 

244.388 
155,600 

1,142 

778 

4 

2 

87 
21 

41 
23 

11 
2 

1,861 
900 

12 

236 

1 

1 

2 

286 

3,341,ri0 

17,588 

26 

6 

32 

10 

422 

432 

42 

23,613 

14 

287 

388, OCX) 

2,000 

1 

0 

1 

2 

50 

52 

0 

2,540 

12 

288 

285.120 

1,440 

2 

2 

4 

1 

42 

43 

6 

2,026 

13 

239 

255,960 

1,442 

1 

0 

1 

1 

41 

42 

6 

1,760 

10 

240 

1,630,600 

8,153 

19 

2 

21 

1 

225 

226 

17 

9,625 

12 

241 

143,000 
243,236 

715 
1,216.2 

3 
3 

17 
30 

20 
83 

3 

6 

937 
1,589 

ii 

242 

1 

0 

1 

243 

266,377.5 

1,338.6 

1 

2 

8 

2 

41 

43 

5 

1.838 

13 

244 

891,670 

4,693 

5 

4 

9 

1 

146 

147 

26 

6,551 

12 

245 

820,509 

1,477 

1 

1 

2 

3 

31 

34 

1 

1,598 

11 

246 

1,894,840 

10,014 

14 

10 

24 

23 

263 

286 

22 

13,072 

13 

247 

84,265 

411 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

12 

1 

500 

10 

248 

160,080 

780 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

22 

4 

1,112 

11 

249 

511,880 

2,675 

3 

7 

10 

6 

100 

106 

♦15 

•4,050 

12 

250 

813,729 

4,143 

1 

2 

3 

8 

123 

131 

13 

5,883 

12 

261 

15,808,359 

77,893 

50 

129 

188 

40 

2,060 

2,100 

100 

91,846 

11* 

252 

4,875,875 

25,025 

82 

4 

86 

28 

801 

829 

59 

80,082 

13 

253 

334,825 
207,503 

1,583 
1,043 

1 
0 

54 
25 

55 
25 

11 
3 

2,459 
1,502 

12 
18 

254 

1 

1 

2 

255 

127,605 

668 

1 

0 

1 

0 

IS 

18 

6 

990 

9 

256 

198, 161 

1,037.5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

43 

44 

10 

1,400 

13 

257 

737.413 

3,762 

7 

2 

9 

1 

103 

104 

10 

4.390 

12 

258 

146,389 

765.3 

1 

4 

5 

3 

27 

30 

2 

1,200 

11 

259 

127,786 

679 

1 

0 

1 

1 

28 

29 

4 

1,188 

260 

844,855 

1,751 

1 

1 

2 

1 

38 

29 

6 

2,118 

11 

261 

290,724 

1,490.8 

2 

2 

4 

1 

40 

41 

4 

1,903 

12 

262 

189,820 

963 

1 

0 

1 

2 

27 

29 

3 

1,500 

12 

263 

287.177 

1,488 

1 

0 

1 

3 

35 

88 

6 

1,832 

12 

261 

457.524 

2,358 

1 

0 

1 

3 

74 

77 

11 

2,800 

14 

265 

256,707 
251,250 

1,323.2 
1,307 

1 
1 

o 

0 

3 

1 

5 
5 

1,994 
•1,560 

13 
10 

266 

0 

47 

47 

267 

158,311 

859 

1 

0 

1 

3 

20 

23 

3 

1,350 

12 

268 

414,734 

2,116 

1 

0 

1 

4 

58 

62 

7 

3,100 

18 

269 

822,162 

4,307 

5 

3 

8 

1 

125 

126 

15 

5,545 

11 

270 

264,275 

1,361.2 

1 

0 

1 

34 

35 

6 

1,672 

12 

271 

322,645 

1,644 

3 

2 

5 

3 

45 

48 

5 

3,700 

8 

272 

211,463 

1,084.4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

28 

28 

3 

1.400 

9 

273 

523,^33,379 

147, 402 

CO 

172 

318 

3,790 

4,108 

140 

192,311 

1\ 

274 

502,357 

2,589 

1 

0 

1 

8 

79 

87 

7 

3,460 

11 

275 

222,441 

1, 152. 5 

2 

1 

3 

4 

34 

38 

10 

2,066 

13 

276 

477,291 

2,423 

1 

0 

1 

3 

70 

73 

14 

3,600 

13 

277 

88,471 

460 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

10 

1 

260 

278 

98,869 

501 

1 

0 

1 

1 

12 

13 

1 

598 

10 

279 

281,587 

1,457 

1 

0 

1 

1 

40 

41 

5 

2,000 

12 

280 

414.249 

2,221 

2 

2 

4 

8 

72 

75 

11 

2.622 

12 

281 

2,670,304 

13,624 

1 

1 

2 

17 

523 

540 

38 

17,800 

12 

282 

244,114 

1,285 

2 

1 

3 

4 

37 

41 

8 

1,745 

12 

283 

295.307 

1,622.2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

43 

47 

7 

2.100 

13 

284 

360,870 

1,891 

1 

0 

1 

1 

53 

54 

0 

2,600 

12 

285 

135,532 

702.2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

23 

23 

o 

mm 

1,000 

10 

286 

2,236,650 

11,470 

12 

2 

14 

16 

286 

302 

28 

13. 915 

11 

287 

888,486 

4,991.4 

1 

0 

1 

18 

152 

170 

19 

8,000 

12 

288 

895,945 

5,283 

2 

2 

4 

7 

158 

165 

19 

6.556 

18 

289 

328,700 

1,730 

1 

0 

1 

3 

70 

73 

9 

2.500 

12 

290 

224.732 
476,940 

1,147 
2,484.3 

2 

27 

29 

6 

291 

l 

vi 

lm 

b  Estimated. 
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City. 

1 

I 
I 

■a 
s 

1 
8 

I 

If 

I1 

°1 
=  Vz 
Iff 

enrolled  In  pntillc   (Is/  1 

1 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

a 

6 

T 

'    I 

*■*. 

29.100 

n.  aa 
am. aoo 
w*,  wo 

ei.iw 

u,  no 

i-  .in 

iiooo 
io.  m 

'  :" 

18.700 
33.300 

l*'.50O 
34.K70 
SI. TOO 

03,030 

103.  «» 

si!«n 

111.880 
6.414 

w.'nro 
ii. an 

U750 
B.780 
14.780 
4i300 
40  400 
IS.  530 
irt-^JO 
21  060 
32.700 
10.430 

iT;iio 

9.500 

11    'HO 

ao.'eoo 

ii. am 

i.ueo.ao 

S-SI 
6-81 

6-11 
6-81 
8.  SI 
0-E1 
0-tl 
8-81 

6-21 
6-81 

8-21 

8, 81 

6-31 

6-21 
6-81 

6-31 

e-21 

8-El 
r.  .'i 
e-Ei 

6-51 

8-81 
6-21 

4-20 

8,856 
3. -OSS 
8.537 
3,287 

I'V  i'j'l 
17,405 

im 

3.K34 
6,407 
5,965 

1,183 
300 
1,000 

1,657 
080 

"«90 
IS.  MS 
IS.  47.1 

(8, 

,.I 

1^535 

31 

1,860 

Si 

1,470 
£,060 
1,206 

6,209 

B,  473 
(3. 

4,704 

8,184 

S.  250 
B,7» 

488 
880 
078 

1,630 

028 

1JH 

3,328 
3.1.15 
1,006 

1,588 

IS 

1.T58 
1,031 
Bit 

658 
1. 182 
1,388 

2.446 

18,301 
7.085 
*) 

481 
08) 

1,808 

liisg 

853 
48) 
B6j 

1,401 

756 
83J 

2i587 

1,149 
SI3 

sItos 
■at) 

4,087 

8,098 
2.303 
2,867 

543 

007 

iItjo 

'90S 

Km 

3.7S 
1.018 
838 
1,711 
8.496 

i|o» 

1,078 
1,081 

sot 

670 

1.108 
1.300 
1,097 

"'■-■' 

ll.ll.lr-    

<      »...      ...■■P1K             

4,7*3    \ 

3.M1 
2,821 
179 

Plndlar* 

1,000 
•450 
500 
300 
80 

no 

306 

Man-'iei.l* '".'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'. 

'■■'.  :.v: 

4,048 
6.990 
O.IUO 

Si  3*4 
VS.  Ml', 
HI.  SKI 

6,504 

:.".! 

Marlon 

i'tS 

•102 

957 
1,500 

700 

4I500 

3'^ 

:■■>.' 

1,800 

300 

8,500 

290 

0  VI 
8-81 

6-11 

I.  ISO 

300 

500 
850 

400 

6-81 
n  ;. 
0-81 

3.?WI 

8-  21 
0-41 

3.000 
400 

i.-.we 

«  -■! 

(.  a.  mi 

e-si 

500 

6-81 

850 

e-si 

500 

4",  000 

e-a 

t'ii:i.Heii.bi« 

:«i 

>f  Increase  or  decrease  from  1881  U»  1M0. 
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1   s  « 

I  °» 

1    •  8  -S 

1  **£  o 

1  £** 

Sgregate    number   of 
ays  attendance  in  all 
public  day  schools. 
1 

yerage    daily   attend- 
ance   In    public    day 
schools. 

Number  of  su- 
pervising of- 
ficers. 

Number  of  r 
teacher 

• 

•       S 

egular 
s. 

•a 

0 

umber    of     buildings 
used  for   school    pur- 
poses. 

otal  number  of  seats 
or  sittings  for  study 
in  all  public  schools. 

umber    of    years    re- 
quired to  complete  the 
entire  course  of  study. 

• 

0 
"3 

• 

■3 

S 

• 

3 
0 

1^ 

< 

< 

8 
19 

13 

14 

2 

h 

H 

fc 

19 

Z 
90 

/    » 

IO 

11 

** 

16 

ir 

18 

192 

843,328.5 

4,392.3 

1 

1 

0 

mm 

8 

103 

111 

12 

6,100 

11 

293 

176 

833,750 

1,330 

1 

1 

2 

5 

82 

87 

7 

1,750 

12 

294 

i95 

710,356 

3,689 

3 

1 

4 

10 

76 

86 

15 

4,800 

12 

296 

^86 

290,088 

1,608 

2 

2 

4 

4 

44 

48 

6 

2,100 

12 

196 

S90 

5,344,820 

29,078 

37 

1 

38 

93 

637 

730 

44 

39,600 

12 

297 

mgo 

5,632,600 

29,540 

8 

8 

11 

(801) 

801 

60 

•40,268 

12 

298 

i8s 

2,007,642 

11,031 

7 

13 

20 

13 

266 

279 

29 

13,982 

12 

299 

■■      - 

1,460,466.8 

7,068.5 

4 

0 

4 

(206) 

206 

20 

12 

800 

183*" 

215,658 

1,164 

1 

0 

1 

1 

29 

80 

7 

•1,300 

11 

361 

180 

811,760 
483,480 
405,600 

1,732 

2,686 
2,080 

1 

8 

10 

35 
61 
41 

36 
69 
51 

7 

14 

6 

308 

180 

308 

UK 

2 

0 

•2 

2,620 

13 

304 

^183.5 

349,110 

1,905 

1 

0 

1 

2 

44 

46 

6 

2,300 

305 

^^L85 

566,470 

2,213 

2 

3 

5 

5 

68 

68 

10 

•3,100 

12 

306 

176 

365.004 

2,079 

1 

0 

1 

3 

48 

51 

9 

2,860 

12 

307 

^184 

250,003 

1,413 

2 

2 

4 

5 

29 

34 

9 

1,920 

12 

308 

^74 

231.504 

1,331 

1 

0 

1 

1 

33 

34 

8 

1,725 

12 

309 

!S^^Q0 

287,400 
206,600 
338,040 

1.437 
1,043 
1,883 

6 
3 
5 

27 

28 
52 

33 
31 
57 

6 
4 

11 

310 

^3^00 

311 

1  80 

5 

4 

9 

3,126 

12 

312 

^  80 

ft  219, 060 

♦1,217 

3 

1 

4 

3 

36 

39 

6 

1,894 

12 

313 

190 

331,360 
6  501,003 

1,744 
•2,601 

3 
3 

47 
71 

50 
74 

7 
9 

3,190 

12 

314 

1  A3 

3 

14 

17 

315 

188 

819,116 
337.544 

4.357 
1,752 

18 
5" 

103 
52 

121 
57 

16 
6 

12 
12 

316 

1  08 

1 

0 

1 

2,300 

317 

1  82 

197,354 

1.217 

•2 

♦3 

♦5 

4 

31 

35 

4 

1,650 

12 

318 

1  05 

1,896.765 

9,727 

3 

1 

4 

10 

220 

230 

SI 

14,000 

11 

319 

^  85 

779,035 

4,211 

(t 

l) 

8 

11 

86 

97 

20 

4,950 

9 

320 

100 

521,450 
1,324,870 

2,955 
6,973 

2 

23 

76 
177 

78 
200 

18 
24 

321 

322 

190 

10 

4 

14 

8,000 

» 

^00 

C2. 255, 200 
656,796 

11,276 
3,351 

24 
16 

276 
68 

300 

84 

23 

12 

323 

loo 

1 

0 

i 

4,900 

11 

321 

180 

521,820 

3,899 

1 

2 

3 

14 

111 

125 

11 

5,200 

12 

325 

160 

208,640 

1,304 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

38 

4 

1,800 

10 

326 

180 

C 136, 800 
276,848 

760 
1,573 

4 

1 

20 
40 

24 
41 

337 

176 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2,050 

12 

328 

3  80 

227,186 

1,440 

1 

3 

4 

4 

31 

35 

4 

1,818 

13 

329 

^05 

271,830 

1,394 

1 

0 

1 

5 

28 

33 

9 

1,800 

12 

330 

1  00 

456,200 

2,281 

1 

0 

1 

3 

70 

73 

13 

3,360 

13 

331 

*80 

262,800 

1,460 

1 

0 

1 

1 

32 

33 

5 

1,864 

14 

382 

^^S0O 

211,200 

1,056 

♦1 

•0 

*i 

2 

25 

27 

9 

•1,100 

12 

338 

loo 

387,722 

1,949 

0 

0 

0 

12 

49 

61 

12 

2,968 

11 

334 

"5>75 

721,032 

4,202 

2 

18 

20 

11 

168 

179 

15 

5,858 

11 

335 

^96 

923.237 

4,770 

0 

0 

0 

16 

113 

129 

20 

6,761 

13 

336 

-2  80 

262,260 

1,467 

1 

1 

2 

6 

31 

37 

7 

2,016 

11 

337 

3^80 

203,580 

£431,280 

722,400 

1,131 
2.396 
3,612 

2 

8 
6 

27 
49 
80 

29 
57 
86 

338 

3L80 

1 

1 

17 

14 

•fotv 

^500 

1 

1     0 

1 

4,400 

11 

340 

i» 

302,940 

1,683 

1 

1        0 

1 

5 

38 

43 

10 

2,400 

13 

341 

^80 

431, 120 

2,394 

6 

1 

7 

7 

60 

67 

7 

_-. 

11 

342 

^-80 

343,180 
272,160 

1,351 
1,512 

2 

0 

28 
43 

30 
43 

4 
3 

"""2*250 

'12' 

343 

^80 

1 

1        3 

4 

344 

•L» 

£155,160 

C 187, 740 

270,165 

862 
1,043 
1,743 

1 

6 
3 

6 

17 
23 
43 

23 

26 
49 

345 

3  80 

1 

5 
6 

346 

is 

1        2 

1        ° 

O 

2,350 

13 

347 

**00 

381,600 
C 273, 780 

1,908 
1,521 

1 

5 
2 

54 
36 

59 
38 

6 
8 

•2,625 
•1,800 

11 

348 

is 

,      *1 

1      *° 

*1 

349 

*»oi 

>20,009,550 

99.550 

!      21 

1      51 

1      72 

92 

2,619 

2,711 

279 

125,400 

12 

350 

Jgstlmated.  e  Approximately. 

"The  number  belonging  December  31.  1891,  was  116,445.    The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  eatl- 
to  be  m,  too. 
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Table  I. — Statistic*  of  population,  priratt  gckcoU,  and  public* 


City. 

| 
1 

i 

i 
I 

] 

3 

!l 

li 

it 

z 

°1 

HI 

|| 

9 

N  u  m  hfir  o  t  a  1  ff  e  nm  t  puplla 
enrolled    in  public   4*J 

BcSOOlS- 

1 

X 

i 

I 

I 

9 

4 

• 

» 

s 

9.734 

349.  OOu 
10.710 
9.760 
II    '-•! 
14.680 
:    V" 
TV.  (MO 
16.240 
16.680 
11.090 
10. 6*0 
.«■-.: 
B.IJ0 
38,  7M 
IB.  130 
31.640 

is!  too 
a.  .00 

iss.-w 
si. too 

66.600 

16.0*0 
8.000 

11.880 

SI. 600 
10.68U 
SI.  WO 

hp.Sv. 

It.  ROD 
43.350 

ui  460 

■?•'■'•• 

39.0(10 

lif.D 
-  -•« 

40.140 
IS, 470 

16,390 

48,400 

14,  WO 
8,330 

MO 

673 

16,301 

619 

662 

BM 
16,591 
761 
761 
1.161 
1.307 
4.60V 
6,888 
1,678 
1,897 
1,111 
71* 
888 
681 
3,288 
£,890 

1,10) 
82.883 
1.170 

1,816 

las, 

8,888 
31,884 
8,148 
8,603 
8,080 
1.684 
1,808 
1,177 

6.8a 

4.731 
8,171 

7S0 
•665 

400 
760 

:.m» 

£60 
300 

t-SJ 

i 
1 

363 
339 
466 
664 

306 
90S 

"ei\ 

s 

861 

.Sb«i   i  ■  !jili 

tt:i 
e-si 

C4.O0O 

s.sw 

1.770 

BIO 

646 

8,038 

3,(31 

•  ;i 

1.660 

i. ooo 

1.386 
600 

621 

6-30 

0.096 

6  ifr 

6  m 
ft- lb 

7-16 

« 11 

8  1- 

*  1« 

6  3l 
6-GI 
Ml 

6  VI 

6  ;i 

H  is 
8-16 
6-19 

7  tO 

K  ID 

s  ie 

s  :6 

7  Ik 

6-18 
6-18 

6-20 

5-20 

3.606 

5.863 
14.001 
6,409 

T.797 
3,860 

1,141 
1.493 

3.984 

9,967 
610 

140 

1,800 
80 

330 

1.091 
2,366 
10.882 
1.9UI 

3,468 
906 
767 

3.366 
1,661 
4,976 

1,608 

1,166 
3,318 
10,669 
1,890 

8,396 
1,168 
886 

861 

£.333 

G08) 

1,917 
3,601 
6,636 

1,893 

MB) 

£,24» 
4,678 
£1,641 

3,308 

8.W4 

2,064 
1,643 

1,706 

4,580 
1,806 

6.  no 

10,601 

8,101 

4,806 

376 

6,007 
3.  BOS 
10.083 

2fl|7B8 

•4, 140 

2!  309 
1,106 

4,307 

6,258 

a^EOB 
11,20.1 
4.611 

3,297 
10,161 

4,136 
2,1(9 

•478 
600 
320 

640 
1,800 

Denco'i    

385 

1,713 

£.330 

4£4 
1,881 

2.401 
1,034 

J6) 

1.011 
£.719 

91) 

1,303 
8,860 

17) 

710 

87S 

tm 

S|  688 

888 
1.891 
6,030 
3,791 

9,676 
7,818 

3,017 
1,488 

116 

600 

•3,088 

•1,470 

VERMONT. 

306 

KuiUod 
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enrollment,  attendance,  supervising  officer*,  t ac'iers,  etc.  —Continued. 


190 

200 

180 
180 
200 
200 
200 
101 
100 
180 
210 
ltt> 
100 
200 
196 
IK) 
190 


l© 


Number  of  su- 
pervising of- 
ficers. 


162,880 

64,860.6U> 

166, 140 

6153,  180 

814,400 

6368,600 

1,413,000 

1,573.207 

6872.480 

SOU. 780 

832.500 

210,914 

245.480 

152.400 

900,054 

727.855 

411,900 


194 
105 
186.5 
200 


103 
174 
180 


173 


177 
180 
103 
175 
185 


165 

174 

175 

180 

176 

180 

173 

180 

178 

182.2 

180 


106 
180 


823,592 

513,641 

2,789,701.3 

859,608 


1,012,285    i 
214,557 
189,000 


203,070 


496,288 
245,700 
515.041 
746,018 
1,540,523 


856,730 


Number  of  regular 
teachers. 


dl80 
I   100 


94,565 
804,217 
584.280 
858,786 

72,000 
205,660 
625,484 
828,500 


472,046 
805,860 


•211,814 
176,700 


1,668 
2,868 
14.95h.2 
1,087 


5,245  ; 

1.411  , 
1,050 


1,179 


2,804 
1,365 
2,697 
4,263 
8,338 


2,162 


6 
1 

1 


8 


533 
2,234. 
3,216 
2,045 

400 
1,142 
3, 432. 7 
1,825 


2,408 
4,968.9 


•1,214 
930 


1 
1 
6 
1 
22 


1 

2 

1 

1 
o 

5 
I 
1 
1 
8 
6 


1 
22 


•1 
1 


1 
0 
0 


1 

0 

0 

11 

lb 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
5 


1 
12 


•0 

0 


1 

6 

12 

35 


1 
o 

1 

1 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 

12 
11 


2 
34 


♦t 
i 


« 
S 

16 


2 
5 
6 


11 
8 

19 

7 
16 


5 

23 

2 
o 

13 

13 

20 

3 

4 

11 

6 


6 
22 


5 
1 


24 

629 

25 

20 

43 

45 

192 

194 

41 

35 

30 

16 

36 

23 

101 

79 

46 


38 
51 
90 
408 
52 


08 
23 
18 


34 


74 
18 
42 
80 
137 


67 
77 
32 
14 
52 
78 
45 
0 
30 
55 
46 


63 
104 


37 
34 


I 


o 
17 


24 

668 

26 

25 

50 

53 

199 

216 

54 

44 

41 

30 

87 

27 

120 

% 

65 


39 
56 

101 

420 

56 


100 
28 
24 


36 


85 
21 
61 
87 
153 


72 
100 
34 
16 
65 
91 
65 
12 
34 
66 
52 


126 


2- 

II     ■ 

-a 

o 

111 


ao 


18 


42! 
35 


4 

66 

5 

♦4 

21 

9 

30 

34 

6 

7 

9 

5 

5 

3 

14 

15 

13 


11 
23 
63 
16 


6 
4 
6 


7 
3 

11 
11 
18 


17 

16 

9 

4 

12 

11 

13 

9 

3 

12 

10 


12 

41 


♦10 
6 


913  g, 

2M 


19 


1,600 

"Two 

♦1,300 

2,963 

♦2.400 


©g.o 
22*5 

is.* 


2,f05 
2,350 
1.728 
1,613 
1,090 
6.480 
5.029 
3,360 


2,480 

5,600 

18,550 

2,223 


5,900 
1,250 
1,650 


1,520 
3,847 


3,500 
4,221 
7,558 


2,375 
4,500 
1,738 

700 
2.9M) 
4,423 
2,086 

600 
1,564 
3,412 
2,565 


1,000 


♦1,428 
1,365 


90 


12 
11 

11 
11 
12 
12 


0,887  I      12 


11 
13 
12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 


14 
13 
13 
13 


10 

10 

8 


12 


11 
8 
11 
11 
11 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 


11 
11 
11 


11 
12 


13 
13 


861 


363 

864 
866 
35f 
357 
358 
850 
860 
861 
862 


364 
265 
866 

867 


870 
871 
872 


878 
874 
876 


37f 


877 
878 
87f 


881 


881 
883 

384 
386 

386 
387 


389 


301 
80S 


304 


b  Approximately. 

ED  92 62 


c  Estimated.       <ZTh«  High  School  was  in  session  195  days. 
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Table  1.— Statistic*  of  papulation,  private  schools,  and  public  school 


Lynch*  ira' 

Norfolk 
Petersburg 


HunllnitTon  . . . 
Wheeling  ..... 


Chliwua  fall: 

fond  I  u  in  . 
Green  May  ... . . 
.1  a n pb ■■■■:. t  ■  . . 
LaCroH-e  .  .... 

MftdlBMD 

Milwaukee 
Oshkosb 


487    Cheyenne 

•  Statistic*  of  leao-'i 


IS.  350 
l*!W& 

P.  37 1) 

is.  :m 

4-J 
4-H 
1-2 
i-! 

9,  a>0 
BfllsOO 

IS 
4-2 
4-2 

10,  tm 

E3.  TOO 
Sl.BW 
17.790 

4-1. 
4  2 

4  -: 

carolled  Id    public   i 


4.  7n6 

s.«.i:<7 
■j  ;** 
9.614 

-.;;■:.' 
M.r-41 


d  upon  the  annual  rs 


if  Increase  or  decrease  from  IH80  to  IBM. 


STATISTICS  OF   CITY   SCHOOL   BYSTEMS. 

enrollment ,  attendant.*,  tnpcrrixiny  officer/,  tnachers,  etc. — Continued. 

Iff 

Number  of  regular     1  - 


|ga 


19   I    13  I    14  I    IS  I     l« 


1»     I     IB 


*  a 

sal 

all 


n= 


as     3.MH.M 


5,00)  I      11  !  411 
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TABLE  2. — Statistics  of  public  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,00 


i-  more  inhabitant*. 


liOB  AnfWlP" 

Sacram-iio 
Oakl.iu  I  •  . 
Suu  i'T  «!■■.-' 
San  .1  o  ■  ■■ .... 

DisirlctNo.  t 
District  No.  11 

BrldRBiMiri  . 
Hartfot  I  .  . 
Mew  Britain 
New  Havm  . 
Water  bury 

Wilmington 

"Washington  iflrst  all 

Washington  ■.  —  ■■  -■  n r ■■ 
eighth  di  visions  |._._ 

Savannah 

Cliicagi 

Peoria* 

Spring  hi  I  : 

Evnnsviu,  . .. 
Indian  a;  <•;;»  ' 

Cedar  Rapldu. 
Davenport 

Hi.hW.'.r  . 

Baltimore 

•Statistics  nl  1B0O-B1 
a  Average  time. 


S. 
|lj 

Is! 

z" 

Number  ot  teachere. 

Number  ol  different 

1 

3 

a 

1 

4 

i 

5 

• 

1 

i 

it 
i 

■< 

3 

4 

s 

« 

f 

8 

• 

to 

m 

2UI 
1X15 
ISO 

3 
2 

40 

! 

IM 

12S 
T27 

88 

9 

»s 

IM 

445 

1«8 

1S3 

811 

4,381 

S3 

M 

38 

188 

1,886 

80 

1 

? 

3 

88 

• 

131 
83 

41 

39 

52,  U 

60,77 

51 

am 

a 

1 
*fl 

■ 
(A 
3 

1 

•8 

3) 

1 
•14 
» 

(.is 
in 

(338) 
(1,1*) 
(8BS) 

ITS 

Ml 
338 

1,108 
803 

61. 1 
18> 

73 
328 

39.1 

88 

• 

• 

' 

11(B) 

| 

,« 

87 

Hi 

a 

„ 

(1,5641 

t,BU 

4» 

48 

* 

ii 

" 

(1.3531 

1,363 

731 

,=, 

s 

• 

• 

(* 

301 

130 

3 

183 

™ 

2S3 
6 

11,798 
IM 

n 

3.135 
62 

14.933 
318 
88 

6,433 

(■130 

38 

88 

7S 

; 

s 

! 

25 

)) 

8 

398 
€30 

SIS 

148.3 
ilB 

13 

33 

m 

I 

0 

3 

75 

A 

re 

80 
OR 

80 

0 

' 

' 

- 

• 

49 

is.  a 

n 

. 

• 

3D 

1,038  1       328 

... 

764 

s 

» 

1 

1 

i  (310) 

125 ;      ne 

as 

330 

143 

at 

100 

21 

38 

() 

IS) 

1,413 

1,360 

a  16  betore  (he  close  ol  the  te 
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Table  2.  —Statistics  of  public  evening  school*  in  cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants — 

Continued. 


City. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Brockton* 

Brook  line 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee* 

Clinton 

Everett* 

Pall  Klver 

Fltchburg 

Framingham 

Haverhill* 

Holyoke* 

Hyde  Park 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Medford* 

Natlck 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Qnlncy* 

Pittsneld* 

Salem 

Somervllle 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Walt  ham 

Weymouth 

.Woburn 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City 

Detroit* 

Grand  Rapids 

Muskegon 

West  Bay  City 

MINNESOTA. 

Ouluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Winona 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis* 

NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska  City 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth*  '. '. '. . '. '. '. '. '.'. '. '. 

MEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester* 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

*  Statistics  of  1890- '91 . 


3 

so 


|8 


a 


62 

u  o  ■■& 

d)  00  00 

So  * 

3  •*£* 


22 

1 

6 
«> 

•0 

•I 

•0 

o 

1 

11 
4 
2 
4 
6 
3 
5 
10 
•13 

1 
1 

5 
o 

2 

9 

6 

2 
•> 

w 

4 
4 

5 
0 
3 
1 
1 
13 


3 
0 
5 
1 
1 


4 

12 
6 
4 


18 


105 

47 

84 

50 

90 

40 

60 

80 

08-81 

38-48 

50 

00 

40 

82 

•54 

73 

55 

80 

15 

35 

58 

SO 

33 

39 

20 -CO 

11-47 

84 

....... 

137 
30-30 

145 
60 
50 
88 


43.60.67 

80 

107 

70 

75 


80 

75 

100 

120 


60 


1 

4  I 
1  i 


8 
9 
1 


62 
32 


80 
56 


Number  of  teachers. 


8 


a 

fa 


(187) 

4  i 
1    ! 

(46) 
3| 
(26) 

•  ! 

2) 

?i 

(17) 
10  | 

4 
20 
18 

(22) 

8  : 

O    I 

T| 

5  ! 

1 

4 
3 
0 

(69) 

3 

4 
11 

7 
13 

4 

4 

2 

24 


4 
O 


9 

12 

2 

69 

11 

3 

50 

1 

20 

86 


4 

3 
46 

0 

7 
14 

15 : 
*>  i 

12  . 

9 
20 
13 

0 

0 
o 

29 


<< 

i 
3) 

24 

25 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

37 

15 

0 

4 

33 

49 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

12 

I 

11 

4 

13 

3 

2 

o 


Number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled. 


187 
11 

3 
46 
12 
26 
14 

3 
94 
17 

4 
17 
60 

5 

40 

104 

22 

10 

6 

4 
51 

7 

11 

17 

15 

69 

5 
16 
20 
27 
26 
13 

4 

4 
53 


6 
49 
8 
3 
1 


4 
46 
52 

4 


82 


2 
4 
3 


23 

17 

5 


a 

fa 

8 


<*<!6,003> 
271  ! 
(123) 
(1.208) 

(375) 
230  j 
221  | 
(140) 
2,202 
219 

(121) 
294 
658 
196 
603 
2,182 
(788) 
135  I 
49  I 
(75) 
1,380 
51 
125 

(250) 
132  i 
(6  254) 
90 
455 
348 
737 
410 
208 
80 

(112) 
745  I 


73 


(ssn 

1,706  1    1,843 


27 


(305) 
1,546 
(2,002) 
194 


3,501 


20 

168 

80 


455 

215 

32 


3 

o 
EH 


248 
144 

994 
107 

150 

520 

46 

312 

1,445 

88 
36 

662 
41 
68 

80 

100 
112 

85 
251 
165 
166 

46 

142 


25 


561 
60 


418 


20 

75 

5 


320 
92 
21 


*a6,008 
844 
128 

1,208 
375 
478 
365 
140 

3,196 
326 
121 
444 

1,178 
242 
915 

3,627 

788 

223 

85 

75 

2,042 

92 

198 

250 

212 

a  254 
190 
567 
433 
988 
575 
374 
126 
112 
887 


881 

8,649 

649 

110 

27 


305 

2,097 

2,002 

254 


3,919 


40 

243 

85 


•a 
a 

S 


to 


3,588 
238 

28 
472 
166 
366 
141 

50 

1, 566 

149 

6  61 

260 

647 

67 

458 

1,778 

302 

215 

29 

87 
678.4 

56 

21.9 
174 
144 
126.  S 
107 
166 
161 
888.7 
157 
173 

70 

50 
651 


117 

980 

140 

55 

18 


77 

795 

6644 

98 


1,886 


20 

121 

18 


775  j   166 
807    229.8 
53   625 


a  Average  number  belonging,  5,490. 


6  Estimated. 
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A  Hi). 


Brooklyn __. 

New  Yoiii. -----'.'.'. 

Lon«  lalantl  City.. 
Rochester 


Utlra 


Dayton 

Hatiiilrnu   

S>iui<hi9ky    .   . 

KprlimtiHil- 


Wir.»t)arTe 


Wiwuftocket. .. 


h 

Number  or  differed 

i 

-■=   ~^  = 

S3 

i 

i 

is     |  z 

9 

= 
s 

i  !l 

1 

S 

9          « 

-i 

'  i » 

0 

io 

M 

s.soo 

■         > 

3 

1B0 

ISO 

,|         * 

* '        s 

M 

1          130 

0 

1 

H 

s        a 

B 

B 

14 

wo 

1            BT 

0 

7 

(ii 

M 

237 

osas 

106 

3          IPS 

'5l     'J 

i*i 

84.  « 

II             50 

6 

8 

" 

•  160 

no 

,      » 

> 

1 

« 

. 

n 

303 

1*8.  B 

90 

, 

, 

t 

ST 

u           W 

11 

It 

(06  1           0 

506 

£50 

7 

MS 

SO 

la 

SI 

Nl 

IIS 

BIT 

ft  A  maniul  training  «chool. 
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Table  2.— Statistics  of  public  emiiiip  school*  in  cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhal.  Hants- 


Sail  LakttCUr 
Burl  1  ii  j 


!;l 


Mllwaukm  . . 
OahkoKh  .. 
Sheboygan  . . 


I       I 


pupil 

enrol  led. 

1  1 

: 

a 

3 

h 

§ 

1    * 

8 

9 

1 

i  l" 

1  R 

1 

18 

M 

1 

« 

" 

„ 

tt 

183 

H 

87 

2 

w 

Annie  ton  and  Mobile,  Ala. 

Pine  Blufl,  Ark. 

Alameda,  Cal. 

Leadville,  Colo. 

Jacksonville,  Flu. 

Augusta,  Gu. 

Alton,  Jnliet,  and  Streator,  111. 

Anderson  and  Madison,  Ind. 

Pittsburg,  Kane. 

Bowling  Green.  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Cumberland,  Md. 

New  Brighton,  Edgewater,  and  Johns- 
tow..,  N.  Y. 

Aaheville.  Charlotte,  Newborn,  Ral- 
eigh, Wilmington,  and  Winston, 
N.C. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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TABLE  3,—  Statistics  of  property,  receipt*,  and  expenditure*  of 
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STATISTICS  OF   CITY   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 
public  school  syxtemit  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitant*. 
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EDUCATION    BEPOET,    1891-92. 
Table  3.— Statistics  of  property,  receipt*,  and  expenditure*  of 
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EDUCATION   KEPOET,  1891-99. 
Table  ti.—  Statistics  of  property,  receipts,  and  expenditure* of 
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•  -i'.vou 

155.0)0 
HO,  DM 

tlB.SK> 

ll.43>**» 

.4  i::  ■*. 
W.  i?7  vrn 
3.1. -i.   *.i 
.*  r.'-'ii 
l-  i.i    &• 
H.H0  :■< 
n  S3i  7i.. 

-»  63k  tot) 
S.VW.Oun 

liwjn.OU 

O.IIIMOT 
IU.11U0  .Ml 

:  .-   -.-.. 

ii.t3u.vJ0 
1 1.  ..*■:  <i.*j 

v\-   !   MM 
1-  /..  ■  -,n 
i-   hi.i'i 
IVJIH.IH 

''  (.".7  til 

'..''...■.<■». 

« 'in.Mi-0 
o  *■-.;  nio 

I.BMJ1S 
•  ..  BE  .... 

W.«5:  ">i» 

...... 

i.xa 

tao 
in 

163 
164 
IBS 

m 

170 

172 
173 

175 

*H,4B5 

no.  noo 
i  «&!w5 

13S.M0 

i'i;m-.i 

i. ..;;;.  7-«i 
•4».<tt) 

SmiT-1,1- 

SprJiiKiirld    

0 

0 
TO 
ISO 

0 

3,503 

5,348 

!>',m 

35,  IN 

5.877 

36.  MS 

0 

8,500 
0 

"'"ii.'oto 

6.463 

..„„,., 

AnnArtMt 

Ua.yf.1iy 

Flint 

SO.  603 
3,368 

125,000 

*'»!;»  iu 

|'|IM"1 
:0:i,000 
Prt.irtl 
ton  i«> 

son,  i 
in,  47i 

150,1X1 

1. 300.  on 

lOH.F'" 

I.MO.DUU 

Dl-trh-lNixl 

DUirlciNo  IT 

6.O7R.BT0 

ir  »  m 
j.Ofii.mn 

t|ms,i« 
t.oooooo 

3,113 

3.570 
7,833 

s.a» 

6.084 

£tn 

5.847 
11,1*1 
13.354 

S5.WM 

17.*40 

ttSB 

tr..  so: 

35,W>8 

8J.U94 
SI  .400 

11. 131) 

i,as 

11-3 

IBS 
1M7 

is 

in 

103 

« 

4.M5.000 

2,714,000 

383 

1W 

441 

l4.R3l.nHX 

6.083.000 

Il.lt3.300 

EtolSwImW 

a.  too.  mo 

3. 300.  OOP 

■4,836 

untniacn* 

Mai.k.! .. 

Mlnoea(".iL-   . . 

7.617.  *76 
J3S  ii"  .. 

:  10  ■•»»'.  «*■ 

B.3M 

ss.no 

3.90B 
538.4.^1 
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EipenaUnre*  for  the  ach«o 


II 

si 


°2g      !   --a 

tip.  i  :sL 

-sal  :  r.E&5 


11).  ISO 
BO.  17* 


ii, las   - 

247,  wo 
38,  S3 


«,  712 

130,1*17 

40,  77-2 

•12.  Ml 

31.387    . 

51,000 

64,935    . 
103,511 

ao,i» 

HI. 081 

ao.ioc 

60.5H5 
40.151 


K.S46 

39,932 
111,384 


15. 00S  13,  Mil 

43,118  4oa,K*i 

a  Aijpi  oilnuKly 


25,70* 
B.074 


eon 

IS  -:■■ 
15.  M- 


4  93* 

0 

It  B 
36  :» 

10.919 

63  7W 

1.034 
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Table  3.  —  StatwtKtof  property,  receipts,  anil  expnulitvrft  0/ 


City. 

Total  taxable  property 
in  Uio  city. 

III 
ill 

pit 

Receipts  tor  the  school 
year   1801-KS. 

fill 

i 

M 

ill 

Is 

£ev3 

• 

h 

H 

S3 
1 

» 

3 

3 

4 

I 

MINNESOTA    -Cont'd. 

135,000 

I8-.I.OHJ 

400,000 

w.ouo 

S3, 000 

100,000 

77  WO 
75,000 

L.v.i.H.m 

4:X;i;si 

s.uxr.  in 
iftO^ooo 

405,430 
431,000 

09,  wo 

ib!  sis'.  .*.  s 

♦.  188  MS 

tl-i.  i.ui.  mm 

« i".i,i*l> 
11,739,904 

4.I58.S53 

i.  too,  am 

3,048.881 

B71.0T* 

l,KI,HHi,W.m 
1.  IIKI.WI 

-jr.  :m:::i.i 
r.'.'ira.nn 
T.  148,  SIS 

I.SW.S38 

1183,97V 

slow 

1138.075 
83,087 
88,501 

0,088 
18.014 

IKS 

6.8J8 
0 

197 

:'     i- 
73ft    ■        ■■■ 
8, 600. 00 

6,963 
64,234 
5,07* 

a-.,  4:» 
109,03a 
4,662 

337*19 
6, 865 

an 

Moberlj          

11,801 

IIS,  687 
844,170 
83.200 
30,  MS 

am 
•an 

aw 
tlj 

I 

.  ■ 

214 

21a 

K.1<»  IMll 

MS      . 

i&, ies.  oro 
io  uoo.ooo 

8.071. ISO 

11, HO 

71,188 
70,168 

15,877 
18,  Ml 

1,001 

<S4 

8,412 

3,100 
12.690 

13,807 
277) 

8,188 
■  H.EOE 

80,888 

3.6U0.00O 

:  ■-..■    ->■ 

:-  ....  ,.-> 
115  non.r.m 

1,4)00.700 

6,000,(100 

i.ouu.oua 

?i,  000.  000 

125,000 
ISO,  000 

»\ooo 

1, 278.  TUB 

ao,ooo 

160,000 

50,675 

282,000 
176,000 

258,  395 
100,000 

116,000 
]7.\000 
37.000 
630,000 
SIS, 000 

85.000 

If*.  600 
SI4, 1130 
40,100 
70,0011 

1,379 

SI,  SIS 
2,898 
S.887 

868,  588 

8,474 

8.736 

8.888 

!•-.•■     ■!■■ 

£,060,606 

86,  TBI 

.... 

ea 

a*nche-u:i*'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'..'.'. 

i/owooo 

7.685.778 

9.106.308 

i*!  imi.  ijoo 

7.686.778 

£.,28* 
8,088 
1,640 

88.380 
83.IOH 
46. 30 
88.800 

4.0UU 

8x8 

Bayono 

Brtlntoft* 

1D.3M.S1S 

SI. 33*.  963 

1',  i  X    Hfl 
6  :MU .000 

su.at7,*n 

ro.  853.883 

"si  ax.  Ha 

IS  s.y. 500 
1  '"■'  WW 

ii.oai.tBo 

18,483 

88.480 

87,srv 
KM 

10,10 

■  16.700 
83,  SOU 
8.500 

• 

968,411) 

iei.eij 
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f       Receipts  for  tba 
1    •cbool  year  IWI-TK. 

1! 
if 

|| 

B^u*. 

™  ,...„„„-.„, »,-« 

1 

All 

lili 

p. 

i 

SSS8 
6 

i! 

11 

i 

•1 

4 

n. 

g 

10 

ii 

19 

13 

It 

&.0H7 

320,341 

085.841 
10H|8!3 

S&0B3 

88,8*4 
87,  SI  5 
61,161 
677.  fin 
85,740 
18,471) 

1,334!  955 
47,051 

03,  ess 

98,764 
138,866 

07,  MS 
61,007 
47,448 
32.442 

147, Sid 

iav  ■>■; 
16,  fM 
84,197 

86,782 

1,461 

2.1 !  hw 
36,700 

10,575 
14.022 

22s!  rsvj 

12!  438 

713!  '*:* 
26,044 
26,689 

43,579 
311,619 

23, 040 

22.102 
11,275 

so!om 

10,100 
2_'ll,  772 

I»!  757 

03.488 
10.984 

4.113 
8.221 
0,828 
122.  MS 

3.438 
84.118 
810.831 

?!  888 

13.  I81 
14.044 

£0  611 

fc4» 
0.216 
IB,  CM 

7,706 
127.014 

o!es3 

414,038 
40,843 

7,660 

13,068 
17,083 

27,387 

48.839 
384,140 
10.836 

IliSOO 

1.260.172 

41.618 

47,308 

74.066 
123,430 

SB,  SOS 
87.864 
£8.118 
28  ISO 

112.166 
28.723 

474.491 
16,143 
8  .Id 

84, 1H 

8,211 
31,840 
96,866 

61,045 
31,610 

38,622 
61,144 
18.880 

l'S.468 
78.708 

iii!  701 

464,229 
20,984 
10.726 

06,  184 

18.106 
S2,0M 

37,  r«s 

w.  t:.?.i 

£3,011 
4OS.410 

itt.ona 

IB.3M 

],hs!bw 

«!(W3 
71,189 

13,090 

37.337 

S2.079 
24.  WW 
UO.OM 

ss.  saa 
we.  an 

63!  101 
66,782 

17,188 
0 

8.909 
SASH 
4,318 

Ha 

7,846 
S3, 870 

10.160 

3.248 
IT,  SJ8 

36,411 

1.863 
130,706 

206 

141.  MS 
8.  HI 

eos 

6,874 

12, 4*1 

SB 

tun 

3,600 

4,665 

5,  SCO 
4»,S14 

0 

„ 

IPS 

0 

2U2 

16.688 

206 
207 
208 

0 
0 

■i  IS. 
217 

2*,  41* 

0 

2,170 
27!  OCT 

s.ooo' 

7.344 

382 
s!  888 

27,410 

62!  429 

3:1,0711 
21,088 

10.826 
36.1)34 
I4,!i2U 

;j  "li(7 

7b!  Liflil 
244.  4I1D 
17,  IMS 

18.151 
9.409 
17,782 

&!  944 

0,481 

14,610 
8,391 
48.904 

32!  848 
60.  ma 

925 

MB 

i,wo 

si.  no 

98,855 
61.  BIB 
11,030 

S3.  551 
S8.B6S 

ni«D 

ao,6S2 

61.333 

£44!  383 

13!  1135 
H.ri!  !»»< 

is!  11 4 

1,817 

224 

2,000 

226 

50, 8*3 

13!  625 

0 

"-■    i,"6ffl 

2,000 

23U 
231 

2.  f.17 
163,108 

4,758 

0,780 

234 

ei) 

24,69-.; 
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CHy. 

Tiital  uuMe  ni'ojK'rly 
In  ill p  city. 

IB 
la 

M 

4 

Receipts  for  Hjo  •chool 
year  1801-'*- 

KM 

1121 

1 

i 

i 

m 

ill 

II 

R 

1 

3 

a 

1170, BEO 
20,57S 

11,000 

21,331 
212, 130 

» 

07 

ran 

13B 

new  JKHSEV-  cont'd. 

•itAssi.isi 

Hi.  D.-.O.  UOU 
»U51.UC0 

Ct2l.S8R.SfS 

■'■!  t'i-;  mxi 

s.  aia.  212 

30,71)8,208 

<~iii:,>.»J 
27,  cm.  QUO 
l,  sou,  aw 

70,878.763 

4,003,483 
4.230.083 

!«,  fiai,  ir-j 

].-,7:l2,2Hl 
4*1. 1>II, 2111 

|!.  578,  875 
140.  HO 

KB.  OHO 
M.  (Ill 

4.\<J00 

iuo!ooo 
:w.ooo 
wo.aw 

•030, ooo 

J],. ISA 

EHsloDO 
as,  300 

,..-..>.  II).  7H- 
I.TTJ.TSi 

loiuioo 

ll'U-m 
UKM 
ttIiioo 
Sniooo 

1511.000 

r.-,.  .V.I 

7i!ooo 
bo,  ooo 

-.._(,  :a  >i 

•MM 

1385,034 
l;i.i->-, 
SO,  MS 
12,087 

• 

0 

51,175,113 

Penh  An 

I'lulnili-'li 

Trenton           

14,'JOO 

11,050 

»,  141 

B.B25 

'.'■'■  ;l:" 
:r;\  rii 

ISO,  IO0 
12.  134 
ft,  11B 

.-..  M 

•I7.Si3 
4,54V 
4,  BOD 
7.470 

U,  740 
5,452 
0,781 
12.733 

H.  373 

41800 

10,  030 
17,  NH1 
COOS 

ontioai 

13,1  S3 
6,205 
13,071 

B.108 

S.4SI 
6. 404 

:;tti 

In!!.  ST) 
7,024 
8.BS1 
B.7W 
l.fcS* 
4-, 145 
3.1.  SM 

ts.ass 

11,3*0 
13.063 

H.73S 
38.00* 

37,  KS 
13,001 

8,0BS 

ii.  ass 
mm 

ft-..(.jo 

"o'-v  j'j.'l 

17!i.N» 
8,200 
20.607 
•50.4SS 
18.320 
0,BOS 

23,  -T7 
1B.SS8 

20|  ItS 

24.  471 
31,  774 

mm 

■:j:.  m7.i 
54.088 

l-.cr.i 

47.MJS 

:ii  -.'.17 
'{■■■  'l['\ 

30,000 

s.vra 
0 

21 ,  haft 
37,400 

3'V,  123 
17.383 

«2.  i  Ml 

v  r" 

utii^  7;"z 

--.'..-, 

M.imo 
»,ooo 

M>,04( 

120,013 
855) 

«4 
t4b 

114.903 
0 

1,000 

Albany 

AmaterJi.tn  i 

[llBlrl.  i  Mo.  8 

DistrIM  No.  11 

6,005,23*1 
11. 3.1.  Ml 
1'lan.jsH 
ih.tv.;,-.ii 
OW.  020, 356 

0 

*5S 

Brook']}- 1: 

1],  SOU, 000 

;i,.ij7.i-ai 

N.dO-l.S?" 

;,ii;>3.ouu 
2,41:1.71* 

3,3111,170 

II.Swu.OilO 

3.  *™.  -75 

2, owl. sua 

1 .  '.'■:;■;.  0>I0 

15.3HltwO 

2,  ns.  7W 
3.318,470 

1 

*57 

am 
tea 

Clrasl'a: 

IV  IV- 1,  IJLIH 

9.101,  >to 
T,;o:i,iss 
-i .  22:.  v  12 

(-.(!■;.■!  f'i.". 

a.' hi*]  ooo 

4.  133.  3.M) 

5,  It*.  870 

:i.  u:)7.  "IB 
■1   222.742 

i .  ■:."-.<;  ■  ifi 
«.  boo,  000 

■.- 

KlnifSlim 

0 

va 

Ky 

Lockporl       

aoo 

0 

0 

s.1. 

Mount-  \'i 

NVw  ]('■.'  ■■  .!<_• 

i  i'.ir-.,7.ia 
}  _  ^!ii.\i:.-, 

;,  7W.  aw 
3,avi,i»«i 

2,11-1.72.) 

.  7S\  ■--.,-.  :i:w 

B.4S2,3bS 

*73 

1:-.:.ii,'.v.i- 

e«!ew 

182.000 

inlaw 

HO.  000 

180.488 

1,103.  BOO 

1371500 

73! 000 

islooo 

44T.7W 

140.000 
43.000 
346,831 

•575.000 

v,  aid,  ion 

I.401.IS3 

■j.M-y  tit, 

17!ti1VJ57 
I2l.:i|'!..-J2 

e,  soo.  400 

1,005,340 

(O.L'V'.  ASO 

.M"i.("l 
4,230,000 

0 

0 
8,0*0 

0 
0 

PeekBklll 

OpiU^I  !■■'  uisii-Wi.^.. 

HI 

Pr.iui.-hk,. 

■an 

Ilr.mt  '._ 

SinffSllli 

5,757.201 

1,  WIS*,  087 

E88 
2»S 

37,353.,  IM 
60.  :IM,W74 

riijflM.ooo 
S,7;u;,h» 

H,  127.000 

21.000,000 

S7.2-VI,1H3 
18,701,668 

-  Ii-,,K«I 

84, 1ST.  000 

Sail 

0 

4, 120 

1SI 

UcH&lTr. .......... .'.'.'.'. 

a  Sites  nod  building*  only. 
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238.  ISO 

334,  UB 

11,018 

13,011 

22,803 

25.707 

b,  iwi,  Mtr 

fi,  1  Pit,  367 

■  30,  WO 

34,253 

10,760 

-I.7SH 
Cl«  Ki7 


H.-i'.l 
HS.'.»ift 

::::■■.  la 

60,860 
13,688 

L«n 

a 

0,338 

•in.  .-i;i 

a 

•0 

3,262 
6,880 

0 

2,207 

0 

8.010 

a 

0,004 

0 

35,784 
s  not  kept  separate. 
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City. 

'I'ulsl  l:ixsil>I«   iin.iiorty 
la  ma  city. 

lis 

Si* 
HI 

Receipts  tor  tbo  school 
yeu  1891 -'91 

If  | 

gill 

3 

j 

si 

I! 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

« 

T 

uhici  -rotiilniwl. 

(13, 430 
4,874 

'::'■■";■ ' 

!■.-  :,:,: 
3,  TOT 

•90.174 

<28 

607,375 

770.798 

284,084 
210.  SOS 
19.071 

miilK-oiha 
Cli.ilnn:i'i  • 

ti-i.maa 
in.uuu.owj 

*in»,cmn.ow 
l.'J   jski.-.-iS 
6fl.5ou.ouo 

004. 000 

■.."(  HOD 

1.7!*;.  750 
(.'■O.WIO 
130.  SOU 
127. 690 

SO 

if-.-  «u 

110.000 

itw.ooo 
i— -ffli 

76.600 

40,000 

111  000 
218.749 
176.000 

iso. 000 

Ml  000 

r«3  !«o 

IM  ooo 

610.000 

988,824 

•1,303.683 
:.:-a.  ;■-:* 

losluuu 

810; 
•6.790 

"i" 

h.  ua.  <*a 

3.830.070 

'•'.  !■■'■  000 

.;.■."■■ 
-i.  ■■  ■••■ 
7,1x10,000 

8,371 
6.7S0 

3,008 

5J!,71fl 

24,007 

41.031 
80,310 
31,248 

0 

3.000.000 

8.000.000 

9.  IOMjuO 

8.130.000 
4,147,028 

0.498 

II,  SS 

0,668 
4,784 
SI.  110 
IB,  S3 

IffijOBO 

'24,014 

(34 

195,131 

03,028 

■i 

DOT) 

'•S 

si.oou.ouo 

35.112.867 

ia,s».ooo 

h.flltf.  T.U 
filiOU.OUl 

['.< 

Toledo    

45,000.000 

42,957 

34,  ltS 
11,141 

3,980 

£m 

£.903 
5,037 

IS!  60S 

Ma 

1^710 
4,021 
7,187 
5,210 
4.188 
2,727 
3,701 
4,101 

8i  980 

87,  I3T 

318, 90S 

04.' 134 
19,773 
17,018 
,-    lP> 

lolsei 

14.  UTS 
10,070 
18.735 
64.B2S 

110.  SB 
80.  040 
25,316 
17.438 
60,014 
60.000 
ST,  283 

73,410 

l<X::i<\'iij 

4,  300, 000 

u.ftw.aju 

iiauulooo 

m^i 

is 

Ilt-'iiv-r  ['nllH 

K.i.000 

88,  BUB 
£00,000 
•1.1.3U0 

OS.  (.00 

F„K,.A, 

bs.ooo 

Moo,  «xi 

\i]'u::.<.-* 

El,  OK,  484 

i,  am.  OMi 

l.H7.-.,(MO 

I". ;.:.','. •.,-,! 
!S,;mf,su;. 

•1.(1^,0.1(1 
0,551.  ill) 
1*.0o0,(»«l 

il.UUiVlfcl 

1,030,000 

1.068 
1,068 

:!'. 

91 

sixi.  oou 

:::.(),  tao 

saalooo 

61.000 

1.140 
52,004 

13,000,000 
2...  613,770 

13,000,000 

Ill 

lo.jifi 
30,103 
10.044 
SI,  HO 
38,836 
81.  Ml 
34.58-2 
Mi.iJ.11-2 
17.326 
637.  3lO 
15,605 

M".'                                   

1,000,  000 

2,000.000 

0 

87,000 
100.  1*0 

1  IS.  500 

«.-;i..v,ii 

'    00,' OH) 

10,700,000 
10,  KM,  B.'* 

6.3UO.O0O 
8,740.480 

Phlladalphb 

Piiutiinvllle 

PlttBtlUfg 

Mum.™  

-■:.JMM.M."fi 

'""3."  MO.' MX" 

-■::>". ii.. '.(nil 

= 

is.: 

8,09* 
77,848 
3,484 

*  SUtiKtllM  Of  ISOO-'Ol 
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STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  FOE  WOMEN.  1  l&'J 

Taijle  P.— Statistic*  of  eoUegu  for  women  for  lS9l-9t~ DIVISION  B. 


Athens 

Himievlllo 

l)o".'.. '.'.'.'. 
Talladega  

llo..... '.'.'. 

cuiroxn 

San  Jos* 

Santa  I'osa .... 

Athene 

Cathftert 

DiiliMti      ...     . 

ForeyiB  

Galm-eN  nm 

Ii>  I  •  -  .!!.'-    

l>o 

Macn    

Marietta 

MllledgeTllle  . . 

Ttootuaaviiie. . . 

IM.lttOIS- 

ChlraKO 

Jacksonville... 
Do 

!<]!■  ti.    ■■  

RockforJ 

Oswego 

■  ■NTtTOKY 

Bowling  (irwn, 
Danville 

Glendale 

Harrodsi»org . . 
LailuffWin 

Mllli-ri'mric  . . . 

mesu  i 

Oirenabnrn    . . . 
Pewee  Valley . 

Rnuellrllle.... 
Sheib)  vti;e.     . 

Stanford 

IPJsi-better 


■  1  'Yma!*t'u1li>Ki-  . 


Tuscaloosa  Female  C 
Al     hi rua    CocX 
College. 


Lucy  Cobb  Institute* 

Andrew  Femalo  Odlege* 

i).il(on  Female  College 

■■'.    ii".'  Female  College* 
licrKla  Female,  laminar  j 
baOnute  Female  Collide* 
•-■inhero  Female  College  .. 
Weileyan  Female  Culletfe  . . 

I  jar  wood  Seminary 

i  i'-nrgia  Normal  anil  Induatr 

Colusa. 

-'    ..-tl-l-    ('Hill').-!' _..    .    . 

Vo-.ng  Female  College 


imale  College  ... 

.    _     lie  Fi-malo  ACFulamy. 
>lary's  School .. 
Kocktord  Col  lego.. 


I '•»  ter  College 

i   .i.  well  College 

■  .    cecii  mil  Female  Seminary.. 
I  >  iinhiii'l  I  ''-.'male  College  - . 
Paugnters'  College.. 
Hamilto-" ■-**- 


n  Female  College  *. 


Jf-».imine  Female  Institute'.. 

e">«cnsboro  Female  College 

Kentucky  College   for  Young; 
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Table  a.— Statistics  of  colleges  for  women  for  1891  -'$!—  Division  B — Continued. 


WestLirook  Seminary 

Miilni'  Woislfvim  saralnary  uud 
Fi'msile  Collega. 


Female  Seminary  . 


l-utStrvllle  Vein 


Whiiiwirth  Female  College*, 
n  College 

<  c  and  Col  lei 


Coi'imbuK industrial ininmi,  .  .... 

Corinth Conn-:-.  Female  College    

Meridian '  Kast  Mississippi  Female  Col- 


li fillnion  purt  cibwin  Fmii 


Columbia iTiri-:iinT'Vm:ilpC.->[li^-e'. 

Ho  •■'■    bi  qb  College* 

Ilnwjril  Payne  Oilli'ge  .... 
^yumilral  Praiaie  I'nllrgii . 
PrabJ  terian  College 


Fayette 

Kullon 

lndeiwii.leiire  . 


New     Hampshire 


female  College-  - 
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Table  K— Statistics  of  colleges  for  uxmien  for  1S!>1~'92—  Division  B— Continued. 


Chambernburg.. 

Utiti 

Mochanlciburg ... 


Bristol . 

BMiniBi 


Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Ashevllle  Female  Colleire 

C.aMiou  College 

cn-eiiMboro  IViii.il:'  i  'ollr'.te 

Clar.-moul  Fi-tiulI-.i'hIu'j;,' 

Davenport  Female  College 

Lriiji.Hi.mrii  I'eim.le  College 

CliuWEiu  Baptist  Female  Inall- 

Wenleyan  Female.  College' 

Oxford  Fein sli"  Seminary  " 

Wilson  Collegiate  Imifcutel!"! 

Bartholomew  Enjtllsli  and  Clas- 
sical School. 
CliieinuaU  Wesley  an  College... 

Qlondala  Female  College.. 

Orunvllk!  Female  i  N>Hei{«* 

Kticpiirtlson  College* 

OxfoM  CoUeire 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

Allentown  Female  College 

Moravian  Seminary  [or  Young 

Wilson  College* 

I. In. I  en  I  l;il  1  seminary 

Irvine  Colleger,  ir  Young  Laities 
Ogontt  School 

Pittsburg  FemaleCollege.... 

Columbia  Female  College. .. 
Presbyterian  College,         I 

Women. 
Due  We.si  Female  ["V'll.'ge.  ... 
Cooper  l.lne'Mon.'  intitule 

Wrillialla  Female  i'oll-.VO    ..  . 
W  Illinois  ton  Female  College. 

Sulilns  College 

Brownsville  Female  Collruc 
Ciil'in  I'l'iuale  College  •  .. 
Tennessee  Feina!<'C>iitve*. 
Il..\v:.i'i.l  rVm;il»  College.  . .. 
Memphis  Conlereme  Femi 
Institute.  * 

Cumberland   FellTak'  College 

Soul,.  Feuijle  College  v.. 
Nashville  College   for  Youi 

•  Statistics  ol  I&90- 
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Table  8.— Statistics  of  colleges  for  women  for  18$ l-'9S— Division  B— Continued. 


A  binge™  

rnartottaVvfYli"!! 
Christians  burg . . 


Qlarte  sin'iiijr.. 


Wliii.'bcsu<r  . . 


Warn  seminary 

Mart  in  l'Vm:ilerolle$io 

Syii.xlh  iH  I-'..'!1l;l]i-  I'olloee  .. . 
Sliull.yvilli'  I"i']ii;iliM-,>lk.Dc». 
SouiervtUe  IViiiiilnInsiltulu 
Mary  Kb  iirp  College* 


Marilin  \V;i-hlmrion  College' 
.sinjieivii.il  Jiirlinon  Institute. 
Albemarle  Fe)ii;i]<;  luMlrute. 
Niiiii.'iiinorv  Fr'ninlc  ('■.lilt1  _■■'. 
lor    Young 


'irglnla  Inst  1  ml 

!{i>lllr!»  Institute 

M:inoii  1 '..male  College 

Norfolk     College     for     Young 

Southern  Female  Cullene".. 
Summon  Female  Seminary. 
Virginia  I'Vi.ni.'  Irisiiuile... 
Wesleyall  l-.-nirilt-  iliMlLUU-.  . 
Valley  Kenialu  College"- 


.Mllwaulii. olleu-e-   . 


STATISTICS   OF    SCHOOLS    OF    MEDICINE. 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  15. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law  for  1891-DS. 
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Table  17.—  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology,  for  iS9l-'9t. 
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Table  21. — Degree.*  in  course  conferred  in  1891- OS  by  colleges  of  agriculture  and 

technology. 


ENDOWED  WITH  LAND  GRANT  OF  1862. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama 

State  Agricultural  College 

Scheffleld  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University 

Delaware  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky '.... 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Missouri 

Rutgers  Sclen  tine  School 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts. 
Cornell  University 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

OTHER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Colorado  State  School  of  Mines 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University 

Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University 

Worcester  Poly technic  Institute 

Michigan  Mining  School 

School  of  Mines  of  the  College  of  Montana 

Chandler  Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth  College 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Virginia  Military  Institute 


82  B.  S.,  SM.S.,3  C.  E  ,  1  M.  E. 

0  B.  S.  (l  on  woman). 

102Ph.B.,  IC.E.,1  M.E. 

2B.  S..7A.B 

4A.B. 

27  B.  S.  (2  on  women),  3  A.  B.  (1  on 

woman),  12  B.  L.  (2  on  women). 
24  B.  S.  (7  on  women), 9  M.  S.  (3  on 

women),  C.  E.,  6;  M.E.,  14;  Ph. 

G.,  22  (2  on  women). 
35  B.  S.  (10  on  women). 
3  B.  S.  (1  on  woman).  4  C.  E.,  4  A.  B. 
IB.  S.,5M.S.,10B.C.E.,1C.E.,8B. 

M.  E. 
3  B.  S.,5  A.  B. 
22B.S. 

182  B.  S.  (4  on  women). 
23B.S. 
10  B.  S. 

2  B.  S.  (in chemistry), 2 C.  E..1M.  E. 
15  B.  S. 
4B.S. 

37  B.  S.  (7  on  women),  8  M.  S.  CI  on 
woman) ,  30  C.  E. ,  84  M.  E.,  6  M.  M. 
E.,  26 Ph.  B.  (ton women),  31  B. 
L.  (5  on  women),  30  A.  B.  (5 on 
women),  8  Ph.  D.  (1  on  woman),  G 
A.M.  (1  on  woman),  1  M.  L.  two 
man),SLL.M..37LL.  B.,2Ph.M. 

6B.S.Ag.,13B.C.E.,6B.M.E. 

5  B.  S.,  1  M.  S. 


4  M.  E.,5  Met.  Eng. 

25  B.  S.,  1  M.  S. 

6B.S. 

1B.S. 

35B.S. 

4M.E. 

2M.E. 

12  B.  S. 

2C.E. 

6B.  S.,2M.S.,9C.EM  6E.E. 


10B.S.,  1  C.E. 
IB.  S..2C.E. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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For  aup- 

loisso 
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iso. ooo 
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Table  26.— Summitry  of  statistics  of  schools  for  training  teachers,  which  i 
supported  by  public  funds,  for  1S91-9S. 
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Table  31.— Statistics  of  commercial 


State  and  post- 
j  office. 

i 


ARKANSAS. 

1  ,  Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

2  '  Fresno 

3  Los  Angeles 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


a 
& 

O 


a 
o 


._!_ 


Little  Rock  Commercial  Col-  ;  M.  A.  Stone, 
lege. 


4    Oakland 

6  i  Sacramento 


6  ;  San  Francisco 

7  ....do 

8  i  San  Jose 

0    Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 


I 
1874 


1891 
1884 


COLORADO. 

Pueblo , 

CONNECTICUT. 


10 


11 


12 

13 
14 


15  ...do 

t 

16  ....do 


FreHno  Business  College ■  F.  E.  Cook 

Woodbury  Business  College  .   G.  A.  Hough,  presi- 
dent. 
Willis  s  Oakland  Business  Col-  O.J.  Willis 

lege  I 

Atkinson's  Business  College     Edmund  C.Atkinson  1873 

and  English  Training  School 

Commercial  High  School Walter  N.  Bush 

Heald's  Business  College E.  P.  Heald 

Garden  City  Business  College.   H.  B.  Worcester 

Santa  Rosa  Business  College.   S.  J.  Sweet,  principal 
Stockton    Business  College    W.  C.  Ramsey — 

and  Normal  Institute. 


*i 


Pueblo  Business  College H.  C.  Warden,  prin- 
cipal. 


17 


18 


Bridgeport Bridgeport  Business  College.   G.  H.Turner, princl- 

I                                                      '  _PaL 
L...do Martin's  Shorthand  School  ..    W.J.  Martin 

,  Hartford I  Hannum's  Business  College..   T.  W.  Hannum  and 

F.   A.   Steadman, 

principals. 

Huntsinger's   Business  Col-     E.  M.  Huntsinger.. 

lege  and  Shorthand. 

Robertson's      Shorthand 

School. 

Gaffey's  Shorthand  School. . 


19 


20 


21 
22 
23 


24 
25 

26 

27 


New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

DISTRICT    Or    CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 


MissE.M.Olmstead. 
John  F.  Gaffey 


Goldey's  Wilmington  Com- 
mercial College  and  School 
of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

Washington  Business  High 
School 


H.  S.  Goldey* 


Charles  A.  Davis 


Tampa Tampa  Business  College '  B.  B.  Euston,  prin- 
cipal. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta 
...do.... 
Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 


Champaign 
Chicago 


Chicago  (113  Adams 

St.). 

Chicago   (276.  278, 
SJ80  Madison  St.). 


Osborne's  Business  College ..:  S  S.  Osborne 

St.  Patrick's  College i  Brother  Dosl  the  us.. 

Moore's  Business  College !  Benj.  F.  Moore 


Champaign  Business  College.   C.  T.  Hawker • 

Metropolitan  Business  Col-  '  O.  M.  Powers 

lege. 
Kem ball's  Shorthand  Type-  i  D.  Kimball 

writing  Training  School. 
West  Side  Business  College.     Frederick  F.  J udd  .. 


1877 


1884 
1863 
1871 
1601 
1875 


1887 


1882 

1887 
1877 


1888 
1887 
1884 

1886 

1890 
1891 


1882 
1875 
1868 


1883 
1873 

1884 

1872 


I 


Instruct- 
ors. 


3 


4     t    s 


1: 


6 

14 

3 

2 
10 


2 
0 


1 


0 
6 

3 
t 


1 


I 

1 


1         0 

3         0 

5          0 
3          0 

3          0 

14          3 

w 

•  Statistics  for  1889- '90. 

oNumberot  months  for  graduation  depend*  on  previous  preparation  of  student,  and  appll- 

lion  while  in  school. 
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Table  31.— Statistics  of  cotrmercial  and 


State  and  post 
office. 


i 


i  ixinois— cont'd. 


28  i  Decatur. 


,  29 
SO 

31 


32 

33 

34 

35 
36 

37 
38 


39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

46 

46 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58 

59 


Dixon 

Freeport. 


Galesburg 


Joliet.. 
Onarga 
Peoria . 


Quincy  .. 
Rockford 


Springfield... 
Sterling 

INDIANA. 

Danville 

Evansvllle  ... 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis 


Lafayette    . 
do 

Logansport 
Richmond .. 


Terre  Haute 
Valparaiso 

IOWA. 

Burlington 

Cedar  Rapids.. 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs. 
Davenport 


Decorah  

Des  Moines. 

...do  


....do 

Dubuque 


Garner. 


Name. 


Brown's  Decatur  Business 
College.* 

Dixon  Business  College 

Freeport  College  of  Com- 
merce. 

Brown's  Galesburg  Business 
College. 

joliet  Business  College  and 
English  Training  School. 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and 
Commercial  College. 

Peoria  Business  College 


Gem  City  Business  College 
Rockford  Business  College. 


Springfield  Business  College. 

Sterling  Business  and  Pho- 
nographic College. 


Central  Normal  College 

Evansvllle  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Fort  Wayne  Business  College. 

Indianapolis  Business  Uni- 
versity. 

Star  City  Private  College .  . . 

Union  Business  Col  ege 

Hall's  Business  College 

Richmond  Business  College 
and  Institute  of  Penman- 
ship and  Shorthand. 

Terre  Haute  Commercial 
College. 

Northern  Indiana  Commer- 
cial College. 


Elliott  s  Business  College ... 

Cedar  Rapids  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Clinton  Business  College 


Western  Iowa  College 

Iowa  Commercial  College ... 

Valder  Business  College 

Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 
Iowa  Business  College 


People *s  Commercial  College . 
Bayless  Business  College 


Northern  Iowa  Business  In- 
stitute. 

'Statistics  of  1889-90. 


Executive  officer. 


3. 


G.  W.Brown 

J.  B.  DUle 

J.  J.  Nach,  m.k.,  prin- 
cipal. 

G.  W.  Brown,  presi- 
dent; W.  F.  Cald- 
well, principal. 

Homer  Russell 

N.  L.  Richmond 

G.  W.  Brown,  presi- 
dent. 

D.  L.  Musselman 

G.  A.  Winans,  a.  m., 

W.  H.  Johnson, 
ll.  b.,  principals. 

Bogardus  and  Chic- 
ken. 

F.M.  Wallace 

J.  A.Joseph 

S.  N.  Curnlck,  prin- 
cipal. 
WE.  McDermut.... 

E.  J.  Heeb,  manager. 

Francis  Kennedy . . 

C.  M.  Robinson 

E.  A.  Hallo 

O.E.Fulghum 

W.C.Isbell 

H.  B.  Brown 

G.  W.  Elliott,  prin- 
cipal. 
A.N.  Palmer 

M.  S.  Jordan,  presi- 
dent. 

W.  S.  Paulson, prin- 
cipal. 

B.  C.  Wood,  presi- 
dent. 

C.H.  Valder 

J.  M.Mehan 

A.  C.  Jennings, pres- 
ident. 

B.  W.  Bowen 

C.  Bay  less,  A.  M., 
president. 

L.  W.  Pollock 

<H890-*91 


I 
& 

o 

e 


u 
a 


1889 

1881 
1888 

1890 


1806 
1864 
1862 
1870 

1864 
1878 


1876 
1850 

1885 
1850 

1891 
1882 
1867 
1860 


1862 
1873 

1879 

1880 

1885 

1884 

1884 

1888 
1884 

1865 

1890 
1858 

1888 


Ins  tract- 
ors 


a 

2 


3 
1 

4 
9 

I 

5 
3 


14 

2 


I 

6 


4 

H 

"I 

7 
4 
3 
6 
b 


1 


8 


S 

4 


2 

1 


3, 
2 


2 
3 
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business  college*,  for  1391  'as— Continued. 
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Table  31. — Statistics  of  commercial  and 


State  and  post- 
office. 


|      iowa— cont'd. 
60  I  Iowa  City 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


61  I  Keokuk 

62  :  Marshalltown 
68     Muscatine 


64  '  Oskaloosa 
66  I  Ottumwa . 


66  i  Sioux  City. 

67  ,  Waterloo.. 


KANSAS. 

68  !  Arkansas  City  .. 

69  I  Atchison 

70  |  Harper , 


71  i  Lawrence 

73  i  Leavenworth. 


78  i  Topeka  . 
74  '  Wichita. 


I  KENTUCKY. 

76  ;  Louisville 


76   ....do 


LOUISIANA. 

77i  New  Orleans... 

MAINE. 


78  Augusta. 

79  l  Portland 


80    Rockland. 


MARYLAND. 

81  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

i 

82  |  Boston 

88    Boston  (608  Wash- 

,      ington  st. ) 
84  >  Boston  (666  Wash- 
ington St.). 
86    Boston 


86 
87 

88 
89 


.do. 
.do 


Holyoke  .. 
Lawrence. 


Iowa  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Academy,  and  School 
of  Shorthand. 

Gate  City  Business  College. .. 

Marshall  Business  College  . .. 

Muscatine  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Oskaloosa  Business  College. . 

Ottumwa  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Waterloo  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion and  Commercial  Col- 
lege.* 


Gate  City  Business  College... 
Atchison  Business  College  . . . 
Harper  Normal  School  and 

Business  College. 
Lawrence  Business  College  . . 
Central  Business  College 


Pond's  Business  College 

Southwestern  Business  Col- 
lege. 


Weaver's  Business  College.. 

Louisville  Bryant  &  Strat- 
um Business  College. 


Soul6    Commercial    College 
and  Literary  Institute. 


Dirigo  Business  College 

Portland  Business  College*. 


Geo.  Soult. 


W.  A.  Willis  and  J. 
H.  *\  illiams. 

Chandler  H.  Pelrce 
Anderson  &  Starr.. 
J.  B.  Harris,  princi- 
pal. 

W.J.  Ives 

J.  W.Bryan 

E.  M.  Chartier 

W.  H.  Brown 

C.  E.  Lane 

C.  S.  Smith 

J.  W.  Runcie 

Coonrod  &  Smith.. 
N.  B.  Leach,  prin- 
cipal. 

M.  A.  Pond 

E.  H.  Fritch 


Ben.  C.  Weaver, 
president. 

James  Ferrier,  pres- 
ident. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


1865 

1857 
1891 
1887 

1866 
1891 

1883 

1800 


i 


1889 
1885 
1886 

1869 
1887 

1867 
1885 


1878 
1864 

1856 


Rockland 
lege.* 


Commercial   Col- 


R.  B.  Capen 

i 

Levi  A.  Gray,  a. 

principal. 
H.  A.  Howard .. 

M., 

Eaton  and  Burnett  Business 
College. 


Allen  Institute 

Bryant  &  St  rat  ton  Commer- 
cial School. 
Comer's  Commercial  College. 


French's  Business  College  . . 

Hickox's  Shorthand  School . 

Reckers  &  Bradford  Com- 
mercial School. 

Child's  Business  College 

Cannon's  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

♦1890-'91. 


A.  H.  Eaton  and  E« 
Burnett. 


G.  G.  Allen 

H.  T.  Hebbard.  prin- 
cipal. 
Charles  E.  Comer . . 


Charles  French 

W.  E.Hickox 

E.  E.  Bradford.prin- 
cipal. 

C.  H.Childs 

G.  C.  Cannon 


1863 
1863 

1880 


1878 


1880 
1860 

1840  i 

1848 
1879 
1876 

1883 
1880 


6 
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4. 
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2 
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3 
1 
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li 
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•  - --- - 
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Table  31.— Statistics  of  commercial  and 


90 

91 
98 


State  and  post- 
office. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 
Lowell 


Springfield 
Waltham.. 


93  I  Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 


94 
9ft 
96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 
102 

103 

104 

105 
106 

107 


108 
109 
110 

111 

112 
113 

114 

115 
116 

117 

118 

119 


Bay  City 

Battle  Creek. 
Big  Rapids  .. 


Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

do 

Jackson 


Kalamazoo. 
Marquette .. 


MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis... 


St.  Paul 
....do.... 


Winona 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay  St.  Louis . 

Jackson  

Vicksburg 

MISSOURI. 

Caledonia 


Carthage ... 
Chill icothe . 

Humphries . 


Kansas  City. 
Kirksvllle... 


Perry 

St.  Joseph. 
....do 


Name. 


Lowell  Commercial  College*. 

Childs  Business  College 

Commercial  Department, 
Walthara  High  School.  * . . 
Crulman's  Shorthand  School* 


Devlin's  Business  College 

Krug's  Business  College 

Industrial  School  of  Busi- 
ness. * 

Cston's  Detroit  College  of 
Commerce. 

Grand  Rapids  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Wei  ion's  Commercial  Col- 
lege. *  , 

Devlin's  Business  College 
and  Shorthand  Institute. 

Parson's  Business  College. 

Upper  Peninsula  Business 
College. 


Parson's    Business    College 

and  Shorthand  Institute. 
Minnesota  School  of  Business 

Curtiss  Commercial  College. 
St.  Paul  Business  College 

Winona  Commercial  College. 


St.  Stanislaus   Commercial 

College. 
Capital  Commercial  College. 

St.  Aloysius  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 


Business  Department  of 
Bellevue  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Carthage  Business  College... 

Chill  Icothe  Normal  School 
and  Business  Institute. 

Humphries  College  and  Busi- 
ness Institute.* 

National  Busin  ss College... 

Kirksvllle  Mercantile  College 
Company. 

Perry  institute  and  Business 
College.* 

Ritner's  Commercial  Col- 
lege.* 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

*  18£0 '91. 


Executive  officer. 


Albert  C.  Blaisdell, 

principal. 

E.  E.  Childs 

Wm.  M.  Ne  wton,prin 

cipal. 
G.  C.  Crulman 

C.  H.  Devlin 

J.  B.  Krug 

W.  N.  Ferris 

M.  J.  Caton,  presl- 

den. 
A.  S  Parish 

J.  W.  Welton 

G.  M.  Devlin 

William  F.  Parsons. 
E.  C.Glenn 


Abdiei  C.  Parsons, 

A.  M..LL.B. 

Blckard  &  Gruman, 

proprietors. 
Curtiss  &  Chapman . 
W.  K.  Mulliken 

R.  A.  Lambert 


66 
B 

a 

s. 

o 

e 

%- 
O 

U 
S 


Instruct- 
ors. 


1850 

1884 
1883 

1887 


1880 
1882 
1884 


1865 
1878 


Bro.  Stanislaus 18553 

Sharp  &  Deupree 1884 

Bro.  Charles 1879 


Nelson  B.Henry  ....    1892 


Worsdell  &  Gilllland. 
Allen  Moore,  a.  M., 

ph.  D. 
G.  A.  Smith 


•  -. . 


G.M.Randall 

W.  J.  Smith,  presi- 
dent. 
French  Strother 

P.  Ritner.  president. 

Bro.  Marcelllan 


1890 

1884 

1884 
1880 

1885 

1879 

1867 


5 
3 

3 
5 
4 

1 
8 

3 

2 


4 

4 

2 
2 

2 


10 
3 
8 


6 


2 
0 
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21 
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STATISTICS  OF   BUSINESS   COLLEGES, 
business  college*,  for  1891-'9S—  Continued. 
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Table  SI.— Statistics  of  commercial  and 


State  and  post- 
office. 


I 


120 

121 
122 

123 

124 

125 


120 
127 
128 
129 


190 
181 


137 
188 
139 

140 

141 

142 
143 
144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 
150 

151 

152 


m  issouri— cont'd. 
St.  Joseph 


St.  Louis 
....do 


....do 

Sedalia.. 
Stanbury 


Name. 


NEBRASKA. 


Hastings. 
Lincoln . . 
Omaha... 
York 


NEW  HAMP8HIRB. 

New  Hampton 

Portsmouth 

NEW   JERSEY. 


Jersey  City. 
Newark 


132 
133 

134  Newark  (764   and 

766  Broad  st.) 

135  '  Trenton 

136 


St.  Joseph  Business  Uui ver- 
ity. 

Jones's  Commercial  College. . 

Mound  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Perkins  &  Herpel's  Mercan- 
tile College. 

Central  Business  College 

Northwestern  Missouri  Nor- 
mal, Business,  and  Short- 
hand College. 


Queen  City  Business  College. 

Lincoln  Business  College 

Rathburns  Business  College. 
York  College 


...do 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Blnghamton 

Brooklyn       (45-49 

Ashland  place) . 

Brooklyn 


New  Hampton  Commercial 
College. 

Smith's  Academy  and  Com- 
mercial College. 


Drake's  Business  College 

Coleman  National  Business 

College. 
New  Jersey  Business  College 


Brooklyn 


...do... 

Buffalo 

....do... 


Elmira 
Geneva 


Ithaca  

Jamestown. 


Lima 

New  York 


New  York  (02  Bow- 
ery). 

New  York  (107  W. 
34th  street). 


Trenton  Business  College.. 
Stewart  Business  College  .. 


Albany  Business  College 

Lowell  Business  College 

Kissick's Business  College*.. 

Long  Island  Business  College 

St.  James  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Wright's  Business  College*.. 

Buffalo  Business  University  . 

Caton's  National  Business 
College.* 

School  of  Commerce 

Geneva  Business  College  and 
Shorthand  School. 

Wykoff's  Phonographic  In- 
stitute. 

Jamestown  Business  College. 

Lima  Business  College 

Packard's  Business  College.. 

Paine's  Business  College  

Paine  Uptown  Business  Col- 
lege. 

*1890-'91. 


Executive  officer. 


.1 


A.  N.  Palmer 


G.  Bohmer 

Jos.  P.  Poeller.  sec- 
tary. 

H.  C.  Perkins  and 
P.  J.  Herpel. 

C.  W.  Bobbins, 
principal. 

J  no.  E.  Tester,  presi- 
dent. 


O.  P.  Wilson 

D.  K.  Llllibridge. 
G.  R.  Kathbum.. 
J.  George 


At  wood  B.  Meseryey 
Lewis  E.  Smith 


William  E.  Drake. 
H.  Coleman 


C.  T.  Miller. 


Andrew  J.  Rider 

Thomas  J.  Stewart. 


John  R.  Carnell 

J.  E.  Bloomer 

William  A.  Kissick, 

A.M. 

Henry  C.  Wright.... 


Rev.  Bro.  Castoris, 
director. 

Henry  C  Wright.... 

Cu  Johnson 

M.  J.  Catou,  presi- 
dent. 

Nelson  A.  Miller 

Ansul  E.  Mac  key 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Adsltt. 

F.  W.  Crossfleld, 
president. 

Geo.  Swayze 

S.  S.  Packard,  presi- 
dent. 

Rutherford  and 
Howell. 

H.  W.  Remington 


ft 

a 

& 

o 

♦» 

c 

« 

o 

« 


Instruct- 
ors. 


1891 

1841 
1859 

1883 

1883 

1881 


1892 
1884 
1873 
1890) 


1878j 
1873 


1884 
1803 

1874 

1865 
1883 


1857 
1859 
1866 

1873 

1851 

1873 
1886 
1887 

1880 
1880 

1867 

1886 

1877 
1858 

1849 

1878 


« 
"3 
2 


6 
1 


6> 

II 

191 


3 

8t 
7 
5 


5, 
10 


6" 

7 


10 
4 

10 


13 

6 
S 

8 

5 
2 


•1 


B 


1 
1 

1 

2 

13 


1 

0 


0 
2 


I 
1 

2 

I 


\ 

4 
3 

0 


1 
2 


1 
4 


u 


STATISTICS    OF    BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 
bwii>e*.i  oottq/e*,  for  18Bl-'92~ Continued. ■ 
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Table  31. — Statistics  of  commercial  and 


State  and  post- 
office. 


Name. 


168 


NEW  YORK— Cont'd. 

New  York 


154     Olean 


156 

156 

157 
158 

150 

160 

161 

162 
163 
164 


Peeksklll . 

Rochester 

Troy   

Utlca 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Littleton 

Oak  Ridge 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo 

OHIO. 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

do 


165    Cleveland. 


Walworth's  Business  and 
Stenographic  College. 

Westbrook  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Westchester  County  Insti- 
tute. 

Rochester  Business  Univer- 
sity. 

Troy  Business  College 

U  tica  Business  College  * 


Littleton   High  School  and 

Business*  Institute. 
Oak  Ridge  Institute 


Fargo  College 


Canton  Business  College  *.. 
Nelson  Business  College 


166 

167 

168 
169 

170 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 


do.... 

Columbus 

Dayton  ... 
Delaware . 


Germantown 
Findley 


Hoped  ale .. 
Mansfield.. 
Oberlin  .... 
Springfield 
do 


177  Toledo 

178  I  Youngstown  . 

179  >  Zanesville.... 

OREGON. 

j 

180  Baker  City  __ 

181  Portland 


182 
183 


R.  M.  Bartlett's  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Caton's  Business  College  * 

Euclid  Avenue  Business  Col- 
lege * 
Columbus  Business  College .. 

Miami  Commercial  College*. 
National  Pen  Art  Hall  and 

Business  College. 
Twin  Valley  College— Actual 

Business  School.* 
Findley  Business  College 

Buchanan  Business  Institute. 

Ohio  Business  College 

Oberlin  liusiness  College 

Nelson  s  Business  Col  lege 

Wllliss  College  of  Shorthand. 

Business  College  and  Short- 
hand School. 
Normal  Uusniess  College 


Executive  officer. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown 

....do 


Zanesville  Business  and  Com- 
mercial College. 


Baker  City  Normal  and  Busi- 
ness College. 
Portland  Business  College*. 


American  Business  College  . 
Allentown  Business  College. 

♦  1890- '91 


Geo.  S  Walworth 
and  J.  C.  Wal- 
worth. 

E.  D.  Westbrook 

Charles  Unterrunes 

Williams  and  Rog- 
ers. 

Thos.  H.  Shields 

G.  F.  Hendrlck,  T. 
H.  Shields. 

L.  W.  Bagley 

J.  A.  M.H.Holt 


R.  A.  Beard,  d.  d., 
president. 


William  Feller, 

f resident, 
chard  Nelson, 
president 
Cm.  Bartlett 


M.  J.  Caton,  presi- 
dent. 
do 


W.J.  Hudson,  presi- 
dent. 

A.D.Witt 

G.W.Michael 


O.G.Brown 


J.  N.  Woolfington, 
principal. 

W .  Buchanan 

J.W.Sharp,  ph.  d... 

J.  T  Henderson 

R.J.Nelson :. 

F.  W  Willis,  princi- 
pal. 

Matthew  H.  Davis  .. 

F.  T.  McEroy,  prin- 
cipal. 
O.S.Johnston 


J.J.Sturgill 

A.  P.  Armstrong. 


O.  C.  Dorney 

W.  L.Blackman. 


1883 


1860 
1W8 


1885 
1866 


1881 
1880 


1889 
1869 


10 


STATISTICS  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 
business  college*, /or  tsui-'as— Continued. 
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Table  31.— Statistics  of  conmercial  and 


State  and  post- 
office. 


184 

185 

186 
187 

188 
189 
190 
191 

192 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 


Executive  officer. 


I 


Altoona 
E  as  ton  . 


Erie  . 
...do 


Harris  burg 
Lancaster  . 

....do 

Meadville.. 


Philadelphia 


193  i....do 

194  Pittsburg. 


195  Pittsburg  (419 

Fifth  a ve>. 

196  Scranton 

197  Union  City 


198  Wllkesbarre. 

199  Williamsport  ... 

2U>  !  York 

I 

I     RHODE    ISLAND. 

201  |  East  Greenwich. 

202  i  Providence 


203 


204 


206 

206 
207  i 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 


218 
214 
215 


...do 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Benton 


Chattanooga 
...do 


Knoxville 
Memphis  . 


...do 

Nashville 

Washington   Col- 
lege. 

TEXAS. 


Audtln  

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 


Mountain  City  Business  Col- 
lege* 
Eastern  College  of  Business  . . 

Clark's  Business  College  .  ... 

Erie  Shorthand  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Keystone  Business  College... 

Keystone  Business  College. . . 

Lancaster  Business  College.. 

Bryant.  Stratton  and  Smith 
Business  College. 

Peirce  College  of  Business 
and  Shorthand. 

Palms'*  Business  College 

Curry  Business  College  and 
School  of  Shorthand. 

Duff's  Mercantile  College 


U.  O.  Zeth,  principal 

Charles   L.   Free, 
principal. 

H.C.Clark 

E.J.  Coburn 


H.  O.Bernhardt — 
H.  C.  Ulmer,  b.  o.  s 

H.  Werdler 

A.  W.  Smith 


Wood's  Business  College 

Luce's  Commercial  College ... 

Wllkesbarre  Business  College 

Williamsport     Commercial 

College. 
Bachel  dor's  Business  College 


Greenwich  Business  College. . 
Providence,     Bryant     and 

Stratton  Business  College.*! 
Scholtield's  Commercial  Col-  ( 

lege.  I 


Sioux  Falls  Business  College  : 
and  School  of  shorthand.    I 


Benton  Academy  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Behm's  Commercial  College* 

Mountain  City  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Knoxville  Business  College. 

W.  T  Watsons  Business  Col 

lege. 
Nelson's  Business  College  * . . 
Jenning's  Business  College.. 
Christie's    Music    Business 

College.* 


Capital  Business  College 

Hill's  Business  College 

Fort  Worth  (Tex  >  Business 
College. 


Thomas  May  Peirce, 
ph.  d.  ,  principal. 

Theodore  W.  Palms. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  presi- 
dent. 

Wm.  II.  Duff,  presi- 
dent. 

F.  E.  Wood 

Rev.   N.   R.  Luce, 

president. 

G.  L.  Baldwin.  A.  W. 
Mass,  principals. 

F.  M.  Allen 

J .  M.  Bacheldor 


1865 

1885 
1860 

1840 

1886 
1877 


F.  D.  Blakeslie.  D.  D  ... 
Theodore  B  Stowell 


Albert  G.  Scholfield 


I 


G.  C.  Christopherser 


I.  J.  Woods 


Jeremiah  Behm. 
Wiley  Brothers . 


J.  T.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent. 
W.  T.  Watson 


A.  E.  Nelson  ... 
R.  W.Jennings. 
H.  R.  Christie.. 


O.  G.  Neumann. 
J.  H.Gillespie.. 
F  P.  Preuitt... 


1879 


1890 

1875 
1*35 

1885 

1864 

1887  ! 
1884  ! 
1877  i 


1883 
1K87 
1875 


101 


i; 


MK90-'91. 


STATISTICS  OF   BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 
Murines*  coUeget,  /«•  l8f*l-'9£— Coo  li  a  nod. 
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Table  31.— Statistics  of  commercial  and 


216 
217 

218 

219 
220 

221 

222 
223 


224 
225 


226 


State  and  post- 
office. 


tkxas— continued. 
Omen 

Thorp's  Spring... 

VERMONT. 

Lyndon  Center . . . 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


Burlington 
Rutland  — 


Water  buryCenter .  i 

VIRGINIA. 

Richmond 

Suffolk 

WASHINGTON. 

Spokane 

Wallawalla 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Chippewa  Falls . 

Fond  du  Lac 


227 
228 

229 

290 
231 

232 

233 

234   ....do 


Green  Bay. 
Madison  ... 


Milwaukee 
....do 


A.  W.Orr 

A.  C.  Easley,  b.  l. 


WalterE.  Baryer,  a. 

m..  principal. 

E.  G.Evans 

O.  H.  Perry  and  G. 

W.  Perry. 
Chas.  E.  Martin 


Summer  Hill  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Commercial  Department, 
Add -Ran  University. 


Lyndon  Commercial  College. 

Burlington  Business  College . 
English  and  Classical  Insti- 
tute and  Business  College. 
Minard  Commercial  College.. 


Smithdeal  Business  College. 

Reid's  Normal  and  Business 
College.  * 


Spokane  Business  College  ...  Jno.  R  Cass  In 

Empire  Business  College* JohnF.  Stubblefleld 


Wheeling  Business  College,     J.  M.  Frasher 
School    of    English    and 
Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing School. 


1883 


1881 


G.    M.    Smithdeal, 

president. 
JohnM.  Reid 


De  Land's  Business  College.. 

Chippewa  Falls  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Fond  du  Lac  Commercial 
College. 

Green  Bay  Business  College  . 

Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Meyer's  Business 
College. 

Spencerlan  Business  College. 

Wilmot  Business  and  Short- 
hand College.  * 


1860 


O.  P.  DeLand 

C.  H.  Howeison.  .. 

Salem  D.  Mann  ... 


J.  N.  McCunn 

R,  E.  Denning  and 

J.  C.  Proctor. 
Charles  Meyer 


1866 


1876 


Robt.  C.  Spencer. 
Mitchell  Wilmot. 


1863  i 
1881  ( 


*  In  1890-91. 


STATISTICS  OF  BU8INEBS   COLLEGES. 

business  eoUegea,for  1S91-9S— Continued. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  RACE. 
TaBLK  32. — Statistic*  of  institution*  for  tlie  instruction  of  the  colored  n 
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Table  32.— Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  raee.efi-.— -Cont'd. 
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Aberdeen  University,  97. 

Academies.     See  Secondary  education. 

Adams,  II.  B.,  quoted,  410.' 

Adams,  It.  J.,  quoted,  833. 

Adams,  Mass.,  906,  i»88. 

Add  Kan  Christian  Vnivcrsity,  1156. 

Adler.  Felix,  mentioned,  915. 

Adler.  V..  quoted,  437. 

Administration  and  organization  of  system,   in 

France,  74 ;  in  Switzerland,  198. 209, 212, 213 ; 

of  Herman  universities.  255 ;  of  Sweden,  424 ; 

of  Stockholm,  430;  participation  of  women 

in.  792. 
See  alto  Management  and  supervision  of  in- 
struction   and    Appropriation,    State   and 

local. 
Admission,  requirements  for. 

See  Higher  aud  professional  education. 
Adrian,  Mich.,  9C8.  990. 
Adrian  College,  1147,  1185. 
Agas*iz,  L.,  opens  Anderson  School  of  Zoology, 

899. 
Age,  unmbor  of  children  of  school,  29;  of  children 

in  public  schools,  35;  for  school  attendance, 

in  Switzerland,  214;  of  students  in  German 

universities,  306;    of  students  in    English 

truant  schools.  779, 
Aggregate  number  of  days  of  schooling,  27, 46, 963 
A  grebes,  appointment  of,  90. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collego  of  Missis 

sippi.  1189, 1191. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collego  of  Texas 

1190. 1192. 
Agricultural  Collego  for  Colored  Students,  Dela 

ware,  1193. 
Agricultural  College  of  North  Carolina,  1189. 1192 
Agricultural  colleges,  statistics  of,  1188.    See  also 

Higher  and  professional  education. 
Agriculture,  instruction  in.  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.  130;  in  France,  392 ;  in  Sweden,  440. 
See  alto  Higher  aud  professional  education. 
Akr7m,  Ohio,  580,  974, 994. 
Alabama,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29-71, 

580, 079 ;  of  secondary  schools,  687 ;  of  higher 

education,  712. 734,  863,  1163,  1179,1182,1198; 

of  business  colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective 

and  delinquent  classes,  1244, 1251. 
Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind.  1253. 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

1188.1191. 
Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  1159. 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  1246. 
Alabama  State  Normal  Schools,  1200. 
Alaska,  report  of  General  Agent  of  Education  for, 

87\». 
Albany,  N.  T.,  972, 982. 994. 1201. 
Albany  College  of  Pharmacy ,  1175. 
Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 

the  Deaf.  1242. 
Albany  Law  School.  1181. 
Albany  Medical  Colloge.  1168. 
Albemarle,  Female  Institute,  1162. 
Albert  Lea  College,  1100. 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  Physical  Training,  586. 
Albion  College.  1147. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  869, 

1193. 
Alcott,  Amos  Bronson,  mentioned,  909. 


Alcott,  W.  A...  mentioned,  511. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  978,4000. 

Alfred.  University,  1149. 

Algebra.    See  Mathematies. 

Alger,  William  K..  quoted,  556. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  504,  974.  996. 

Allegheny  College,  1153. 

Allentowu,  Pa.,  974, 982. 996. 

Allcntovui  Female  College,  1161. 

Allen  University,  809, 115:1,  1181, 1186 

Alma  College,  1147. 

Alpena,  Mich.,  968. 990. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  normal  schools,  154. 

Altoona.  Pa.,  974. 982. 9'.Hi. 

American  Association  for  the    Advancement  of 
Physical  Education,  520. 

American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  1246. 

American  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1172. 

American  Eclectic  Medical  College,  1171. 

American  Medical  College,  1171. 

American  Society  for  University  Extension,  752, 
1209. 

American  Veterinary  Collego,  1176. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  966, 988. 

Amherst  College,  summer  school  of  language  of, 
917;  statistics,  1146. 

Amity  College.  1143. 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  school  museum  at,  244. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y..  594. 972,  994. 

Anderson,  John,  gifts  of,  to  establish  a  marine  lab 
oratory,  900. 

Anderson,  J.  M.,  q  noted.  823. 

Anderson,  W.  G..  mentioned,  520. 

Anderson  School  of  Zoology,  898. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1184. 

Andrew  Female.  College,  1 159. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  968.  990. 

Atmisquam  Laboratory,  903. 

Ansonia,  Conn..  962, 984. 

Antioch  College,  1152. 

Anvik  Contract  School,  875. 

Apple  ton,  Wis.,  978, 1000. 

Appropriation,  State  and  local,  for  State  systems, 
28,65;  for  industrial  education  in  Europe, 
133;  to  German  universities,  259;  for  tech- 
nical  education  in  Sweden,  439;  for  colleges 
and  universities,  721,  740;  by  Government 
and  churches  to  contract  schools  in  Alaska, 
882;  for  city  public  schools,  984;  to  agricul- 
tural aud  mechanical  colleges,  1191, 1197 ;  for 
schools  for  training  teachers,  1199, 1200. 

Archbald,  Pa.,  physical  training,  594. 

Architecture,  conditions  of  admission  to  publio 
service,  in  Germany,  420. 

Aristotle,  authority  of,  in  mediaeval  universities, 
259, 260. 

Arithmetic,  in  course  of  Prussian  Normal  School, 
166, 195. 
See  also  Mathematics. 

Arizona,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29-71, 
679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of  higher  edu- 
cation, 712, 1 198. 

Arizona  Normal  School,  1200. 

Arkansas,  statistics  of  elementary  schools.  29-71, 
581, 679 ;  of  secondary  schools.  687 ;  of  higher 
education,  712,  863,  1179,  1198;  of  business 
colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective  and  delin- 
quent classes,  1244, 1251. 

Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  966, 980, 988. 
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Arkansas  College,  1140. 

Arkausas  Deaf  Mute  Institute,  1237, 1246. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  1166,  1180,  1188, 
1191, 1193. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  1237, 1253. 

Arndt,  E.  M..  quoted,  287. 

Art,  schools  for,  under  English  Science  and  Art 
Departments.  97. 

Articulation,  students  in,  1238-1248. 

Asbury  Park  Seaside  School  of  Pedagogy,  958. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  physical  training,  586. 

Ashoville  Female  College,  1161. 

Ashland,  Pa.,  physical  training,  594. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  978,  983, 1000. 

Ashland  State  Normal  School,  1202. 

Ashland  University,  1141. 

Associations  of  German  students,  310. 

Atchison,  Kaus.,  591, 966, 988. 

Athens,  Ga.,  964, 986. 

Athens  Female  College,  1159. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  590, 904, 986. 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  theological  depart- 
ment, 1183. 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  1167. 

Atlanta  University,  869, 1142. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  970, 992. 

Attendance,  on  all  schools  of  the  United  States,  1; 
in  elementary  school?  of  United  States,  83, 
061.  677,  679;  in  secondary  schools,  686,  688; 
in  colleges  and  universities,  713, 732,  734;  in 
professional  schools,  1163,  1179,  1182;  in 
technological  schools,  1188, 1196, 1197;  in  nor- 
mal schools,  1198, 1204;  in  business  colleges, 
1216;  in  schools  for  tho  defective  and  delin- 
quent classes,  1238-1250,  1251, 1257,  1263;  in- 
crease in,  caused  by  abolition  of  school  fees 
in  England,  99;  at  universities  during  middle 
ages,  255;  effect  of  compulsory,  en  average 
attendance,  663 ;  comparison  of,  with  popu- 
lation of  cities,  682 ;  at  university  extension 
lectures,  752,  1206;  in  colored  schools,  863; 
in  Alaskan  schools,  880. 
See  alto  Average  daily,  Aggregate  attendance 
and  Students. 

Avalon  College,  1149. 

Averago  attendance  in  pnblic  schools,  42, 628, 663, 
673,  677,  679,  681,  963 ;  increase  of,  caused  in 
England  by  remission  of  school  fees,  99;  in 
colored  schools,  863 ;  in  schools  of  Alaska, 
880;  in  evening  schools,  981. 

Avery  Normal  Institute,  1205. 

A  von  dale,  Ohio,  physical  training,  593. 

Auburn,  Me.,  966.988. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  594,  972,  982,  994. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Auer,  laid  wig,  mentioned,  241. 

Augsburg  Seminary,  1147,  1185. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  physical  training,  582. 

Augusta.  Me.,  966,  980,  988. 

Augustana  College.  1143. 

Augnstana  Theological  Seminary,  1183. 

Auricular  perception,  number  studying  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  1238-1248. 

Aurora,  HI.,  964,  986. 

An  Sable,  Mich.,  physical  training,  591. 

Austin,  Tex.,  594,  97*6,998. 

Austin  College,  1155. 

Austria-Hungary,  normal  schools,  154;  school 
exhibits  of1,  243. 


Baden,  normal  schools,  154. 

Baker  University,  1145. 

Baldwin  University,  1151. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M.,  quoted,  824. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  physical  training,  591 ;  compara- 
tive decrease  in  enrollment,  662;  length  of 
school  term  1841-1891,  664;  size  of  school 
buildings,  073;  statistics.  966,  980,  988. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1172. 

Baltimore  House  of  Refuge,  1266. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  1167. 

Baltimore  University,  schools  of.  1167,  1180. 

Bancroft,  George,  mentioned,  503. 

Bangor.  Me..  900.  988. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1184. 
Baptist  Female  College,  1160. 


Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1183. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  physical  training,  594. 

Barbour,  James,  quoted,  500. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  1\,  quoted,  846. 

Barnard  College,  1158. 

Barnes,  Thomas  H.,  quoted,  829. 

Bartholdt,  Kichard,  mentioned,  525. 

Bartholomew  English  and  Classical  School,  1161. 

Basedow,  J.  B.,  mentioned.  483. 

Bashford,  J.  W.f  Quoted,  851. 

Basle,  training  of  teachers,  173. 

Bates  College,  1140. 

Bath,  Me.,  966, 988. 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  594, 968, 990. 

Battle  Creek  College,  1147. 

Bavaria,  normal  schools,  153. 

Bay  City,  Mich..  968, 981. 990. 

Baylor  Female  College,  1162. 

Bayonnc,  N.  J..  594. 970, 992. 

Beau,  C.  W.,  quoted,  786. 

Beatrice  Nebr.,  586, 070, 992. 

Beaumont.  Hospital  Medical  College,  1163. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  974, 996. 

Beck,  Dr.,  mentioned,  504. 

Beecher,  Miss  C.  E.,  mentioned,  512. 

Beeger,  Julius,  summary  of  work  by,  on  school 

museums,  libraries,  etc.,  239, 242. 
Belgium,  national  school  museum,  244. 
Bellaira,  Ohio,  974, 994 
Belleville.  111.,  590, 964, 968. 
Bellevuo  Hospital  Medical  College,  1168. 
Belmont  College,  1151. 
Beloit  College,  1156. 

Benedict  College,  theological  department,  1186. 
Benofactions,  721,  733, 740, 1197. 
Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  .Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, 1171. 
Bentzen,  Anna,  on  coeducation  in    tha    United 

States,  804. 
Bensonia  College,  1147. 
Bequests.    See  Benefactions. 
Beroa  College,  869, 1145. 
Berkeley,  Cal,,  physical  training,  582. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  1183. 
Berlin,  Germany,  school  museums  at,  241. 
Berlin,  Wis.,  physical  training,  594. 
Berlits  Summer  School  of  Language*.  010. 
Berne,  Switzerland,  school  exhibit  of,  243. 
Bethany  College,  Kans.,  1146. 
Bethany  College,  W.  Va.,  1156. 
Bethel  College,  Ky.,  1145. 
Bethel  College,  Tenn.,  1154. 
Bethel  Contract  School,  875. 
Botz,  Carl,  mentioned,  519. 
Beverly,  Mass.,  966, 988. 
Biddeford.  Me..  966, 980, 988. 
Biddlo  University,  869, 871, 1150. 11S5. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  972, 094. 
Biology,  summer  schools  of;  808. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  582,  062  084,  1200. 
Birmingham,  England,  technical  instruction,  117. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  mentioned,  514. 
Bishop  College,  theological  department,  1187. 
Blackburn  University.  1142. 
Black  Hills  College,  1154. 
Blake,  J.  G.,  mentioned,  532. 
Blind,  special  grant  for  Scottish  schools  for  the 
education   of    the,  102;    education  of.   in 
Sweden,  441;  schools  for  in  United  States 
1251. 
Blodgett,  Albert  IT.,  quoted,  846. 
Bloomington,  111.,  964,  986. 
Blooming  ton  Law  School,  1180. 
Blue  Mountain  Female  College,  1180. 
Bordcutown  Female  College.  1160. 
Boston,  Mass.,  physical  training  in,  503,  521,  528. 
584 ;  comparative  decrease  in  enrollment,  082*; 
longth  of  school  term  1841-1891, 684 ;  sixe  of 
school   buildings,    673;   investigation   and 
reports  on  coeducation  m  the  public  schools 
of,  815;  statistics,  966,  081,  088. 
Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 

1177. 
Boston  College,  1146. 
Boston  Dental  College,  1172. 
Boston  Normal  School,  1201. 
Boston  Training  School  forXurxea,  1177. 
Boston  Truant  Kehool.  12G6. 
lio&\.ow\5\xv:oraitv%  1146,  1170   1180,  1194 
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Bowdoln  College,  university  extension  at,  752; 
statistics,  1145,  1167,  1208. 

Bowdon  College,  1142. 

Boy  kin,  James  C,  paper  on  physical  training,  451. 

Braddock,  Pa..  974,  996. 

Bradford,  England,  technical  instruction  at,  129. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  504, 974,  996. 

Bradford  Technical  College,  129. 

Broaius,  George,  mentioned,  519. 

Bremen ,  normal  schools,  154. 

Brewer  Normal  School,  1205. 

Bridgeport,  Conn..  062.980,984. 

Bridgoton,  N.  J.,  970,992. 

Bristol,  Conn.,  physical  training,  594. 

Bristol,  England,  technical  instruction  in,  113. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  physical  training,  591. 

B  root  on,  Mass.,"966, 981. 088. 

Brodbeck,  \V.  N.,  qnoted,  833. 

Brook  line,  Mass.,  584. 966. 981, 988. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  594;  compar- 
ative decrease  in  enrollment,  662:  length  of 
school  term  1841-1801,664;  school  buildings 
of,  072;  statistics,  972, 982, 994, 1201. 

Brooklyn  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
1177. 

Brooklyn  Institute  Biological  Laboratory,  906. 

Brooklyn  Truant  Home,  1267. 

Brook h,  W.K.,  mentioned,  903. 

Brown,  C.  H.,  quoted,  833. 

Brownsville,  Tex.,  physical  training,  593. 

Brownsville  Female  College,  1161. 

Brown  University,  university  extension.  752;  co- 
education. 855;  statistics,  1153,  1190,  1192, 
1213. 

Brunswick,  normal  schools,  151. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  590,964,986. 

Brunswick  Home  School,  1258. 

Brussels,  national  school  museum  at,  244. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  quoted,  928. 

Bryec,  James,  quoted,  352. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  1158. 

Buchtcl  College,  1151. 

Bucknell  University,  1153. 

Buda-Pesth,  state  exhibition  of  school  appliances 
at,  244. 

Buena  Vista  College,  1144. 

Bunalo,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  586;  compara- 
tive increase  in  enrollment,  662;  length  of 
school  term  1811-1891,  664;  statistics,  972 
982.994. 

Bunalo  Law  School  of  Niagara  University,  1181. 

Buford  College,  1142. 

Buildings  and  accessories,  number,  capacity, 
value,  etc.,  of  public  school,  27,  28,  03.  69, 
671, 074,  678,  680,  682,  984 ;  of  the  Whitworth 

i technical)  Institute,  124;  of  the  Central 
ligher  School  of  Leeds,  128;  for  training 
teachers  in  Germany,  184,  192;  permanent 
exhibition  of  school  furniture  at  Munich, 
242;  cost  of,  in  case  of  German  univer- 
sities, 350;  for  physical  training  in  an- 
cient Greece,  457;  gymnasiums  and  play 
grounds  attached  to,  583,  590;  value  of 
apparatus  aad  libraries  of  higher  institu- 
tions, 720,  732,  730;  value  of,  belonging  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  colored  race, 
869;  value  of,  belonging  to  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  1188;  cost 
of,  for  training  teachers,   1199;    value  of. 

Sossessed  by  schools  for  the  defective  and 
elinqueut  classes.  1258-1278. 
Bullock,  Samuel  J.,  quoted.  K29. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Division  of  Library  and 

Museum  of,  245. 
Burlington,  Iud..  964.  986. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  physical  training,  584. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  976,083,  998. 
Burnhum  Industrial  Farm,  1268. 
Burritt  College,  1155. 
Bursehenschaft,  311. 
Business  education,  for  students  in  colleges  and 

universities,  717;  schools  for,  1216. 
Bussey  Institution,  1196. 
Butler,  Pa.,  504.  974.  096. 
Butler  University,  1143. 
Butto  City,  Mont.,  592,  970,  992. 


C. 

Cairo,  111.,  590,  904,  986. 

Caldwell  College.  1159. 

California,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29- 
71,580,679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of 
higher  education.  712,  731,  734,  1163,  1179, 
1182, 1198;  of  business  colleges,  1217;  of  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1245. 1252. 
1259,  1264. 

California  Collego,  1141. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  1174. 

California  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  1260. 

California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind.  1246,  1253. 

California  Medical  College,  1171. 

California  State  Normal  School,  1200. 

Calvin  College,  1151. 

Cambridge,  Mass  ,  591,  060, 981,  988;  truant  school, 
1267. 

Cambridge  (England)  University,  97.  - 

Camden,  N.  J.,  070,  981,  002. 

Campbell,  W.  It.,  quoted,  837. 

Campbell  University,  958,  1145. 

Canada,  early  introduction  of  physical  education, 
513. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  physical  training.  592. 

Canisius  College,  1149. 

Canton,  Ohio.  586, 974. 996. 

Canton  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  Contract  School,  874. 

Capital  University,  1151. 

Carbondalo,  Pa..  074. 996. 

Carleton  College,  1147. 

Canned  Contract  School.  875. 

Carson  and  Newman  College,  1155. 

Carter,  Franklin,  quoted,  851. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  594, 970.  1592. 

Carthage  College,  1142. 

Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  1147. 

CasoScnool  of  Applied  Science,  1196. 

Cassiannm,  at  Donau worth,  241. 

Catawba  College,  1151. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  1205. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  1183. 

Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  964, 980. 986. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  1145. 

Center  College,  1145. 

Central  Alabama  Academy,  1204. 

Central  College.  Kan  a.,  1145. 

Central  College,  Mo.,  1148. 

Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1167. 

Central  Falls,  976,  982,998. 

Central  Female  College.  Ala.,  1159. 

Central  Fcmnlo  College,  Mo.,  1160. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1153. 

Central  Law  College,  1181. 

Central  Memorial  University,  law  department, 
1180. 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes, 
1247. 

Central  Normal  College,  1204. 

Central  Pennsylvania  College,  1153. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  809,  1155,  1169,  1173, 
1175.1181,1187. 

Central  University.  1145, 1167, 1172. 

Central  University  of  Iowa.  1144. 

Central  Woslcvan  College.  1149, 1185. 

Chaddock  College.  1143. 1167. 1180. 

Chaffee  College  of  Agriculture,  1196. 

Chalmer's  Technical  Institute,  439. 

Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College.  1196. 

Chapel  Hill  Female  College,  1162. 

Charities,  in  Sweden.  441. 

Charleston,  111.,  physical  education,  594. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  976  998, 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  College,  mentioned,  505. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  976.  908. 

Chautauqua,  origin  and  progress  of  the  educa- 
tional movement  called,  921. 

Chaves,  Am  ado  quoted.  785. 

Chelsea,  Mass..  960,  981, 988. 

Chemistry.    See  Science. 

Cheney,  E.  D.,  quoted,  838, 851. 
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Chester,  Pa.,  974, 006. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  978. 1000. 

Chicago,  HI.,  physical  training,  582;  comparative 
decrease  in  enrollment,  662 ;  length  of  school 
term  1841-1891, 664 ;  school  buildings  of,  673 ; 
statistics,  964, 080, 986. 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1172. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy.  1174. 

Chicago  Deaf  Mute  Day  School,  1239. 

Chicago  Homeopathic  .Medical  College,  1170. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College  Literary  Sohool, 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1197. 

Chicago  Medical  College,  1167. 

Chicago  Ophthalmic  College,  1170.. 

Chicago  Physio- Medical  College,  1171. 

Chicago  Polyclinic,  1170. 

Chicago  Society  for  University  Extension.  762, 
1206. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1183. 

Chicago  Veterinary  College,  1176. 

Chickasaw  Female  College.  1100. 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  066,981,988. 

Chief  Stato  school  officer*,  637. 

Children.     See  Population,  Students,  and  Vienna. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio.  974, 696. 

Chinchuba  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  1242. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  978, 10C0. 

Chivalry,  influence  on  physical  training,  460. 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  1161. 

Christian  Biblical  Institute,  1185. 

Christian  B.*others'  College,  Mo.,  1148. 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Tenn.,  1155. 

Christian  Female  College,  1160. 

Christian  University,  1147. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  physical  training,  536, 593;  com- 
parative decrease  in  enrollment,  662.  length 
of  school  term  1841-1891,664;  statistics,  974; 
090. 

Cincinnati  College,  law  department.  1181. 

Cincinnati  College-  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1169. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  1175. 

Cincinnati  Honse  of  Refuge,  1268. 

Cincinnati  Normal  School;  1202. 

Cincinnati  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  1239. 

Cincinnati  Public  School  for  the  Doaf,  1239. 

Ciiuiuuati  "Wesleyan  College,  1161. 

Cities,  population,  etc.,  of,  containing  8,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  677, 679,  962. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  109. 

Civil  service,  schools  for  recruiting,  in  Franoe 
and  Germany,  369. 

Claflhi  University,  869,  1153,  1193. 

Claremont  Female  College,  1161. 

Clarke.  E.  H.,  on  hygienic  influence  of  coeduca- 
tion, 783,  838. 

Clarke  Institution,  1242. 

Clark  University,  Ga.,1142. 

Chirk  University,  Mass.,  730,  869,  1147. 

Classics.    See  Language,  study  of. 

Classiiication.  See  Management  and  supervision 
of  instruction. 

Cloveland,  Ohio,  physical  training,  586;  compara- 
tive decrease 'in  enrollment,  662 ;  length  of 
school  term  1841-1891,  664;  recommendation 
of  city  council  respecting  waife,  778;  statis- 
tics, 974.  996;  training  school,  1202. 

Cleveland  College  for  Women,  1158. 

Cleveland  School  for  the  Deaf,  1242. 

Cleveland  Society  for  University  Extension,  752, 
1209. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  584,  964, 986. 

Clinton.  Mass..  591,  966,  981,  988. 

Cobb  Divinity  School,  1184. 

Coe  College,  1143. 

Coeducation.    See  "Women. 

CogHwell,  Francis,  quoted,  823. 

Cogswell,  Joseph  G.,  mentioned,  503. 

CogHwell  Polytechnic  College,  1196. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  972,  982,  994. 

Colfax  College,  1156. 

College  cie  France,  history  ofi  77  (note). 

College  for  Young  Ladies,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1159. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mecbanio  Arte, 
N.Mex.,1189,  1192. 

College  of  Emporia,  1145. 

College  of  Montana,  1149. 

Oellcge  of  New  Jersey,  1149,  1106. 


College  of  Notre  Dame.  1150. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  117&. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Iowa,  1197. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Someone,  Maas*.  1M7. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  theCitrof 
New  York,  1168. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore, 
1167. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago, 
1167. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1150. 

College  of  the  Bible,  1184. 

College  of  the  City  of  Now  York,  1150. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  1147. 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1145. 

College  of  tho  Sacred  Heart.  1 149. 

Collego  of  tho  Sisters  of  Bethany.  1159. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  1203. 

Colleges.    See  Higher  and  professional  education. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
See  Higher  and  professional  education. 

Colby  University,  1146. 

Colgate  University,  1150. 

Colorado,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  20-71, 
580,  679;  of  secondary  schools,  687 ;  of  higher 
education,  712, 1163,1179, 1182.  1198;  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective  and  de- 
linquent classes.  1245.  1252,  1264. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College.  1188,  1191. 

Colorado  College,  1141. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  582,  0e2,  084. 

Colorado  State  InduHtrial  School,  1265. 

Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1200. 

Colored  race,  education  of,  8,  686,  088,  707,  713,  86*. 
1002,  1234. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  physical  training,  592. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  974. 996. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  593, 976, 998. 

Columbia  College,  856, 1150. 1181, 1196. 

Columbia  Female  College,  1161, 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dome, 
1246. 

Columbia  University,  1141, 1166, 1172, 1180. 1106. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  964, 986. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  physical  training,  594. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  586,  974, 982, 996. 

Commercial  schools.    See  Business,  education  for. 

Compavre-.  G.,  quoted,  804. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  586, 970, 992. 

Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Litorature,  909. 

Concordia  College,  111.,  1184. 

Concordia  College,  Ind.,  1143. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Connecticut,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
29-71,580,679;  of  secondary  education,  686; 
of  higher  education,  712,  1163,  1170.  1182, 
1198;  of  business  colleges.  1216:  of  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1241. 1244, 
1259.  1263. 

Connecticut  Normal  and  Training  School,  1200. 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  1260. 

Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  1265. 

Connecticut  Training  School  far  Nurses,  1177. 

Connett,  J.  E.,  mentioned,  878. 

Conrad,  J.,  statistics  of  German  universities,  328. 

Continuation  schools,  in  Switzerland,  219. 

Convent  of  tho  Good  Shepherd,  1286. 

Cook,  G.  F.  T.,  quoted,  7P8. 

Cook  County  rlormal  School,  1200. 

Coop,  \V.  L.,  quoted,  561. 

Cooper  Limestone  Institute,  1161. 

Cooper  Medical  College,  1166. 

Cooper  Memorial  College.  1145. 

Cooper  Normal  College.  1147, 1204. 

Copenhagen,  Danish  School  Museum  at,  245. 

Corcoran  Scientific  School,  1106. 

Corinth  Female  College,  1160. 

Cornelius,  Dr.  Elias,  mentioned,  507. 

Cornell  College,  li44. 

Cornell  University,  955, 1150, 1181, 1180, 1192. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  97fc,  994. 

Corry,  Pa.,  physical  training.  593. 

Corsi cana,  Tex.,  physical  training,  594. 

Cortland.  N.  Y.,  U72. 994. 

Cost  of  education.    See  Expenditures. 

CotnerUniversitv.  1149.  1168. 

Cottingham,  W.  W.,  quoted,  790. 
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Council  Blnffr,  584, 064. 086. 

Courses  of  study.    See  Curriculum. 

Covington,  Ky.,  966, 988. 

Crawford,  Gcoree  A.,  quoted,  835. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  physical  training,  590. 

Creighton  University,  1149. 

Crozer  Theological  seminary,  1186. 

Cumberland  Female  College,  1161. 

Cumberland  University,  1 154, 1181, 1187. 

Curl.  M.  L.,  quoted,  851. 

Curriculum,  increase  of  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  certain  studies  through  Govern- 
ment grants  in  England,  99;  of  technical 
schools  of  England,  114, 118, 120:  of  a  course 
for  training  teachers  proposed  by  Dr.  Lent- 
berger,  147;  length  or,  in  Prussian  normal 
schools,  160;  object  and  character  of,  in 
Prussian  normal  schools.  160, 162 ;  of  schools 
for  training  teachers  in  Switzerland,  173;  of 
Swiss  elementary  schools,  217;  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  middle  ages,  257 ;  of  German 
universities,  280,  306,  342;  of  French  pro- 
fessional schools,  375,  381,  386,  393,  396,  399, 
401,406;  of  Swedish  technical  schools,  437; 
of  secondary  schools  and  number  pursuing 
each  study,  695;  of  the  Kcnsselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  759;  of  Chautauqua  edu- 
cational exercises,  923;  of  Martha's  Vine- 
gard  Summer  Institute,  951 :  of  National 
ummcr  School  of  Methods,  957;  number  of 
years  required  to  complete,  in  city  school 
system,  963;  in  professional  schools,  1166, 
1180,1183,  1190;  in  nurse  training  schools, 
1178;  in  business  colleges,  1219. 
See  also  Study  of  language.  Programme  for 
time  devoted  to  each  stndy,  and  Term  for 
annual  duration  of  study.  Alto  Methods 
of  instruction,  History,  Mathematics,  and 
Science. 

Curtmann,  Dr.,  quoted,  146. 

Custodial  Asylum  for    Feeble  Minded  Women, 
1260. 


Daily  programme.    See  Programme. 

Duiryinc,  Swedish  collogo  for,  440. 

Dakota  University.  1154. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  594. 976, 908. 

Dalton  Female  College,  1159. 

Danbury.  Conn.,  902, 984. 

Danville,  111.,  964,  WO. 

Danville,  Va.,  978. 1000. 

Danville  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1162. 

Danville  Theological  Seminary,  1184. 

Dartmouth  College,  1149, 1108, 1196. 

Daughters'  College,  1159. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  584, 964, 980, 986. 

Davenport  Female  College,  1161. 

Davidson  College,  1150. 

Day,  L.  W.,  quoted,  822. 

Days,  aggregate  number  of  attendance  in  schools. 
See  Term. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  586, 974, 982. 996. 

Dayton  Normal  School,  1202. 

Deaf,  special  graut  for  Scottish  schools  for  the 
education  of,  102 ;  education  of,  in  Sweden, 
411;  schools  for,  in  United  States,  1238. 

Decatur,  111.,  594,964,986. 

Dedham,  Mass.,  physical  training,  591. 

Degrees  iu  the  mediaeval  university,  257 ;  granted 
by  German  universities,  356;  conferred  by 
universities  and  colleges,  722, 741 ;  students 
in  universities  and  colleges  studying  for, 
717, 732, 735;  students  in  professionaKiohools 
having  literary,  1164, 1179, 1182. 

De  Lancy  Divinity  School,  1185. 

Delanmosnc.  Abbe,  quoted,  556. 

Delaware,  statistics  of  public  schools,  29-71, 679 ; 
of  secondary  education,  686;  of  higher  edu- 
cation, 712,  863 ;  of  business  colleges,  1216, 
1263. 

Delaware,  Ohio,  974, 996. 

Delaware  College.  1141, 1188, 1191. 

Delinquents,  juvenile,  education  of,  775;  schools 
for,  1263. 

Delsarte,  Francois,  biography  and  system  of  phys- 
ical expression  of,  555:  cites  emp'oying  sys- 
tem of  physical  expression,  580, 581. 


Demmon,  Isaac  N.,  qnoted,  853. 

Denmark,  national  school  museum,  245. 

Denison,  Tex.,  976. 983, 998. 

Denison  University,  1151. 

Dentistry,  schools  of,  1163. 

Denver,  Colo.,  582,  962,  980,  984;  size  of  school 
buildings,  673. 

D'Ooagne,  Maternes,  quoted,  380. 

De  Pauw  University,  1143, 1180, 1184. 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa,  584. 591, 964, 986. 

Des  Moines  College,  1143. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  physical  training,  586;  compara- 
tive decrease  in  enrollment,  662;  length  of 
school  term  1841-'91, 664 ;  statistics,  968, 981, 
990. 

Detroit  College,  1147. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  1167, 1176. 

Detroit  Institute  of  University  Extension,  7.">2, 
1208. 

Detroit  Normal  Training  School,  1201. 

Dentistry,  schools  of,  1172. 

Dexter  Normal  College,  1204. 

Dickinson  College,  1153, 1181. 

Dill,  J.  M.,  quoted,  827, 

Diocesan  Seminar v  of'  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 1185. 

Discipline.  See  Management  and  supervision  of 
instruction. 

District  of  Columbia,  statistics  of  elementary 
education.  29-71, 580, 679;  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, 686:  of  higher  education,  712,  863, 
116:).  1179.  1162.  1198;  of  business  colleges, 
1216;  of  the  defective  and  delinquent 
classes, 1244, 1263. 

Division  of  time.    See  Programme. 

Divoll  Ira,  mentioned,  524. 

Doane  College,  1149. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College,  1147. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  592, 970, 992. 

Downer  College,  1162. 

Druin  Acadeniv  and  State  Normal  School,  1202. 

Drake  University,  1143, 1174, 1180, 1184. 

Drawing,  in  course  of  Prussian  normal  schools, 
166;  a  lesson  in,  194. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Drury  College,  1148. 

Dubois,  Pa.,  physical  training,  594. 

Du  Bois  Raymond.  Emil,  quoted,  546. 

Dubuque.  Iowa,  594,966,  S86. 

Due  West  Female  College,  1161. 

Dugard,  Marie,  report  of,  on  coeducation  in  the 
United  States.  800. 

Duluth,  Minn .,  580,  970,  981, 990. 

Dundee  University,  97. 

Dunkin,  Larkin,  quoted,  825. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  972, 994. 

Dunmore,  Pa..  974. 982, 996. 

Duquesne  College,  1153.  • 

Duquoin.  III.,  physical  training,  590. 

Durham  University,  97. 

Diirre,  Ed.,  mentioned,  239. 

E. 

Earlham  College,  1 143. 

Eastern  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  1242. 

Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal  School,  1202. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  974, 996. 

East  Mississippi  Female  College,  1160. 

Easton.  Pa..  974,  982, 996. 

East  St.  Louis,  I11.,964,C86. 

Ean  Claire,  AVis.,  594,978, 1000. 

Eclectic  Medical   College  of  tho  City  of  New 

York,  1171. 
Eclectic  Medical  Institue,  1171. 
Eclectic  Mediciue,  schools  of.  1163. 
Eclectic  system  of  physical  training.    <S>«  Physi- 

cal  training. 
Ecole  Centraledes  Travaux  Publics,  373. 
£ooie  Colouiale,  400. 

Ecole  d'  Application  des  Poudres  ot  Salpetres,  891. 
Ecole  d'Hvdrographie,  391. 
Fcole  des  'Chartes.  399. 
Ecole  des  Haras,  398. 
Ecole  des  Ponte  et  Chaussees,  383. 
Kcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politique*,  406. 
Ecolo  Nationale  Forestiere,  394. 
Ecole  Normsio  Superieure,  history,  78. 
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Ecole  Poly  technique,  873. 

Eoolo  i'Tofoaslonnnllo  Sunerlonre  dea  Pontes 

dosTolegraphes,  388. 
Emles  di-s  Manufactures  (1*  l'Kttt.  389. 
Eoolo  Kpftcinlc  de!  Langnee  Orlentnlea  Tinntc 

T.cnlc  Miipi.riniire  dee  Mines,  378.  380. 

Economics,  summer  school  of,  815. 

ivlt'ii  College,  1185. 

Edinburgh^;  niversity,  87. 

i... ............      !■„  Klemontary,  Higher  and  prof* 

..A  * j !......:_     iJ^j,,, 


ervisii 


of  systems,  Man- 

-  -'    instruction. 

culun 


feasors  and  in'.'trnetonil'fc 
Attendance,  and  name  or  uch  country, 
State,  city,  or  institution,  Abo  Income, 
Eipnditure,  Salaries,  and  Funds.  Alto 
Diiildiujii  and  accessories. 

dwards,  Charles  H.,  879. 

lomontarv  education,  pupils  in  United  States 
receiving,  2. 27, 35, 001,677, 578.  882;  average 
number  of  days'  school  provided  by  Bach 

and  q  n  all  flea  (In  na  of  teachers,  58;  slat  i  alien 
of,  In  Groat  lirlUin  and  Ireland.  8T;  ohjeo- 
tiona  by  Conservative  party  In  Germany  to 
work  of  normal  uraduatea,  140-  inSwitier. 

lsnil.  213.221,  230:  character  of  homalrain- 
Ingof  B.OOOobildren  of  Vienna,  231;  the  ped- 

33»;  condition  of,  in  Sweden,  421:  students 
receiving,  in  arcondary  achools.  «8o,6s0; 
students  in  departnunla  of,  in  oollegea  for 
women.  7:14,  lioi;  insufficiency  of,  from  a 
social  standpoint,  7*5;  relation  of  independ- 
ent colleges  to  State  intern*.  753;  careof 
truants  and  incorriglblea,  775!  coedncation 
nfaeies,  785;  statistics  of,  for  colore  race, 
803.1234:  condition  of.  In  Alaska,  373:  ntn- 
denla  in  department  for,  in  college!  for 
women,  1101. 
Ste  alio  Kindergarten,  Administration  and 

supervision,  of  instruction,  Met  bod.  or'  In. 
o,  Curriculum,  Prog-ran 
and 

ELgi^llT.iHRim 

JBll/all.tli.r.".-!..  MH.Sffll.OSS.Bie. 
i:ii;.tiMt  L  Aull  Female  Seminary,  U80. 


El  Paso, 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted,  177. 

Smeraon  Inalttnte,  flO*. 

Eminence  College,  1U5. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  1155. 

Emory  College,  1142,  HBO. 

Eniimria,  Kans.,  physical  training,  591. 

JinjjiiiccriiiS.  condition,!   of  admission   to    public 

service,  in  Germany,  420. 
EnginesirinK  schools  of.    Ste  Higher  and  profee- 

Englnnd  and  Wales,  statistics  and  condition  of 

con  ml  ion.  II,;  1)3;  technical  Instruction  in, 
11)5;  Educational  division  of  Sooth  Ken- 
sington 11  usenm.  245. 

England,  truant  achoula  in,  773. 

Kiii-bimk.:.  C lacs  J.,  mentioned,  530. 

Enrollment.    Ste  Attendance. 

E|>!i  phota  iii-bool  for  tb.i  Deaf,  1242, 

KpisciipiLl  XI tocicul  ScSnn.il,  11.4. 

Erasmnn,  Deaidenue,  mentioned,  201. 

1'iif.  iv.  :>s>i  wvi.ftiy. owl.  1200. 

i;i!ikii,.-iMiicRo,  HS3. 

Erskine  Theological  Seminary,  lies. 


at  School,  1207. 

l-hu.-ka  College,  1142,  11KI. 

Evai,::i^,ai  Lutheran   L f  and  Dumb 

1343. 
Evangelical  Proseminarv.  1142. 

Eva.istoi,,  111  .  ijuvnical  training,  591. 

-Evans  WlJo'tkhiwl  for  Ibo  Deaf,  ma. 


Evelyn  Collnge  1 


t,  Mas*    684, 


Ewiag  College.  1143 
Examination,  for  adm 


dleg™.  1 


.i.r  admission  to  course  of  Prussian 

rrnal  acbools,  157;  In  German  itniverai. 
ties,  330:  of  candidstee  for  public  positions 
connected  with  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice,415:  nniversity,  In  Sweden,  MS;  uni- 
versity extension   studenta    panning,  751, 


8wisa  w. 

students.  309;  of  Gefmnn  universities,  358; 
for  schools  of  Stockholm,  131;  for  all  pur- 
poses by  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
legos,  1191 1  by  schools  for  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  1238-1371. 

P. 
Fairfield  College.  11». 
Falrmount  State  Normal  School,  IMS. 
Fall  River,  Mans.,  501,  MS,  Sol,  MS,  1201. 
Fargo  College,   1151. 
Farmer  Silas,  mentioned,  021. 
Farrand  Training  School  for  Norses,  11TT. 
Feeble-minded,   education   of,  in    Sweden,  Ml- 

acbools  for  in  United  States,  1157. 
Fee*.    Sm  Tuition. 

Fvllenhen.  P.  E.  de,  quured  on  physical  rrainine 
4*5:  mentioned.  MO.  * 

Fellowships.     Sum  Scholarships, 
Ferris  Industrial  School,  1268. 
Filleld,  Emily  A.,  report  of,  on  coeducation,  810. 
Finances.    See  Income  and  Eipendltan. 
Flndlay,  Ohio,  >74.9M. 
'"ndlny  CoIIoks,  11M. 

nsbiiry  Culfcue,  110. 

sk  Ddl varsity, Mi, llSS, 


Flint  Normal  Collage.  «aB. 

Florida,  statistics  or  public  •choola,  tt-Tl.SM, 
07»;  of  secondary  education,  KTi  ofhigtasr 
education.  712,  863,  11SS;  of  nneinens  cat- 
logos,  RIB;  efthedefsotlvcand  delinquent 
Claaaes,  1244,  1251. 

Florida  Agrloultural  College,  1188, 1101. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-Male  Institute,  1W7.  I1M, 

Florida  Conference  College,  1141. 

Florida  Stalo  Normal  Schools.  1300. 

Flower  Mission  Training  School  foMJunca.  1I7T. 

Flushing.  N.  V.,  tOO,  0T2, 804. 

Follon,  Charles,  mentioned,  503, 60S. 

Fund  dn  Lao,  Wit.,  078, 1000. 

Font  Hill    Private   Institution  for   the   FaeU*. 

Minded  and  Epileptic  Children,  IMS. 
Fooae,  L.  O.,  quoted,  780. 
Foreigners, studying InEcole^dea  Foots et Chans- 

iquodo  Frani 


ay  attend  Institute  Agrcuonj. 

r.    or  Hludcnts.     XhLsb^iim* 
I  Students.                          °^" 
tion  required   In  German  for 
una  connected  with,  413 ;  Swed- 

O.'.fYl.-.ficiDC, 

ntity,  11S5. 

.lisbmont,  or  univeraitlee.  73;  pedairOill- 
nuscuma  and  librnriea  a/,  ^^snsjassl 
uls  for  ednealisuj  pubHo  aervni---  —" 
.  ir  .  mentioned,  141,  107. 
,  lud.,  physical  training,  AM, 


12T9 


t,  Ky.,  physical  training,  m. 


1-Wur. 
Free  port,  II 


etoily  . 


French,  Miae  Fnuwea  Graham,  paper  ouodnca- 

UontnBweden.  423. 
French  Protentwit  College,  1117. 
Fnuo,  Col.,  902,  984. 
Frioonre,  SwlUerlnnd.  school  eihiblt,  243. 
Fuller.  William.  512. 
Fulton,  Wo,  phyalcal  training,  686. 
Fulton,  N.  T.,  phvaioal  training,  594. 
"      '     receipt,  from,  by  "•-*-  — * 

_jiount  derived  m_,  _„ 

higher  tnnuUon,  TM,  Ol,  _T**i  7M.  7*°. 


Fond*. 


items,  28,  Si; 


Gnli.'  College, 
Galealmrc.ll 
(laLion.Ohin. 


joining,  OH 
Jogy,  net. 


Garrett  Biblical  Inatltule,  1183. 

Gaston  Collage.  1181. 

Gates  College,  1140. 

German  College,  1144, 1184. 

Gerninn  Congregational  Theological  Seminary, 

German  English  College,  111.,  theological  depart- 


„.„_„!*■      „„„„ 

tlonsof,  respecting  traininc;  of  teachers,  148. 
mui  Presbyterian  Theological  School  at  the 

■man   ayslem  of  gymnastics.     St4  Physical 

TO  ld  TliNiloglcRl  Scbod.  of  Newark,  1185. 

i.i.Li]  Vallricc  College,  1 151,  J1K5. 

many,  rcaolutlons  respecting  education, 
adopted  by  the  national  assembly  at  Franlt. 
fort,  1*5;  school  museums,  librarian,  etc., 
241  iphvaical  exercises  in  ancient,  4*8. 

irral  DbapiUl  Training  School  for  Nurse*, 


Genc:al  Thoologloal  Seminary 
Episcopal  Church   lu  tl 


(;«ii".-.i.  :•".  v.,  iihvaiiiii  i 

Genera  College,  ltS3. 
Geography,  a  lonson  in,  II 


jtiiclry.    See  Mi 
orTB  K.  Smith  College, 
. ,r.:cto «■  n  College  (Ky.1 


town  Univoraily  (1).  (,'.).,  1141,  1160,1169, 
.180. 

Georgia,  statistics  of  public  schools.  29-71,  580, 
flTBi  of  secondary  education,  080;  of  higher 
education.  T12.734,  863,  1163,1179. 1182.  1199; 
of  business  colleges,  1216;  of  tho  defective 
and  delinquent  Classen.  1244,  1251. 

Ge-irjiii  Ar.mlciuy  fur  the  HUnd,  1237,1253. 

Georgia  College  of  Ecloctio  Medicine  and  Sur- 

GiH.rpii  Female  Seminary,  1158. 

Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 


Georgia  Instituti™  for  the  Education  of  tbo  Dae/ 

Georgia  Normal 'and  industrial  College,  1158. 
Ceor-ciii  School  of  Technology,  HBO. 
Gifford.  J.  B..  quoted,  7BU. 


Gloversvllle.  N.  T..D72.  994. 

Goethe,  J.  W.,  quoted,  2S8. 

Goldsboro.  X.  C\,  physical  training,  59a. 

Goshen,  led.,  physical  training.  5ft). 

Guttengcn,  univer&lly  of,  during  17th  century. 


Graded  schools.     8—  Uumgomeo 


from  the  Ecola  des  Chnrtoa,  400 ;  from 
Eeole  Specials  dei  tangoes  Orfentules 
Tivantea.tUB;   uf  secondary  schools,  680, 

Academy.  772;  from  proleasionei  schools, 
1104.1176. 1182,1185,  1198:  from  business  ool- 
legea.  1210, 1219 :  from  school*  fur  the  defsc- 
tiToclBMBS.  1238- 1254. 

i;' ■;!,„i  'ii-^'V^rh^i^v-i'^VtrduineSBi, 

■  J  I-.-..1  l-l.ni.l.N.-l,r.,W4.B70.B«!. 

Cr.m.l  l;,i|,iiK  MMi.   M't,  WHS,  HI,  900. 

Grand  Itiv.-r  College.  11  lo. 

tir.u,'.  ill.-  r.  ni.  ileCihyp,  Hfll. 

Hi-,-, n i n ii ii.  Mniim.iliuii.1*.  B„qnotod,54B. 

lirai,  Austria.  ,,■ I  cii.iiiit ji.u  in. ill. 

Greek.    Sta  Laugaute,  studv  of. 

Green.  Chnrlcs  of.,  report  of.  un  eoodnoaf" 

;. Jlav.^- 

Groenc 
(insiie. 
Greena 

Greenville]  S\c7,i 

Green villB  and  Tiisculmn  Collegia,  U». 

Greenville  Female  College,  1101. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  quoted,  2K». 

Griscom.Jobn,  mentioned.  503. 

GriMM-olrt  College.  1143. 1184. 

Grons  Medical  Ciillege,  1168. 

Grove  Citv  College.  1153. 

Guilford  College,  1151. 

Goslavns  Adolphus  College,  1147. 

Gntitniith,  J.,  mentioned,  *83. 

Gymnastics.    See  1'bysical  ti 


dug. 


HaddonneH  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 

and  iJaekwardTlhildreu,  1258. 
Ragcrstoim.  Md.,  960.088, 
Hahnemann  Hospital  College  of  San  Francisco, 

Hahnemann  Uodlcal  College  and  Hospital,  111.. 

117D. 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Pa*. 

naish  Manual  Training  School.  1197. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  q  uoted,  832. 

Hallo,  university  at,  the  first  modern  university, 

208. 
Hamburg,  normal  schools.  154. 
Hamilton,  Alciander,  mentioned,  487. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  974. 982, 990. 
Hamilton  College,  U40. 
Hamilton  Female  College.  1150. 

Theological  Seminary,  1185. 
Hamline  University  1U7. 
Hammersloy,  Kartnett,  mentioned.  524. 
Hammond.  Ind.,  physical  training.  504. 
Hampden  County  Truant  School,  1267. 
HampcUm-Si  dauy  College,  WS. 
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Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
1203. 

Hampton  Normal  Institute,  1194. 

Hannibal  Mo.,  586, 070, 902. 

Hanover  College,  1143. 

Harcort,  Dr.,  quoted,  144. 

Hardin  College,  1160. 

Harrington,  superintendent,  quoted,  624. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  on  the  age  of  withdrawal  from  the 
public  schools,  595:  classification  in  graded 
schools,  601 ;  address  on  place  of  university 
extension  in  American  education,  743;  on 
coeducation  of  the  sexes,  806. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  594, 974, 996. 

Harrison,  W.  J.,  970, 982, 992. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  quoted,  498. 

Hart,  J.  M.,  quoted,  313, 315. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  962.  980,  984. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1183. 

Hartsville  College,  1143. 

Hart  well,  E.  M.,  mentioned,  521, 528, 535, 541. 

Hartwick  Seminary,  1185. 

Harvard  University,  establishes  a  gymnasium, 
503 ;  erection  of  H  emeu  way  gymnasium  at, 
518;  summer  schools  of,  899,  952:  connec- 
tion of  Radcliffe  College  with,  857 ;  statistics 
of  several  departments,  1146, 1167, 1172, 1176, 
1180,1184,1196. 

Harwood  Seminary,  1159. 

Hastings,  Nebr.,  970, 992. 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  1180. 

Hausknecht,  Emil,  remarks  on  coeducation  in 
United  States,  800. 

Haverford  College,  1153. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  591, 968, 981, 990, 1201. 

Haynes,  Emory  J.,  quoted,  836. 

Hazleton,  Pa..  594,  974,  990. 

Heal y,  M.  A.,  influence  and  activity  of,  in  Alaska, 
874, 876. 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  1197. 

Hebrew  Union  College,  1185. 

Heckcr,  J.  J.,  mentioned,  141. 

Hedding  College,  1142. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  influence  of,  upon  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  education,  270. 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Heidelberg  University,  1152. 

Helena,  Mont.,  970, 992. 

Hemeuway,  Mrs.  Mary,  mentioned,  521, 534. 

Henderson,  Ky.,  966, 988. 

Heudrix  College  1140. 

Herbart.  J.  F.,  educational  system  of,  not  accept- 
able to  teachers  in  Germany,  188 ;  mentioned, 
271. 

Herford,  Brooke,  quoted,  834. 

Hesperian  College,  1141. 

Hessia,  normal  schools,  154. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  quoted,  837;  article  on  coedu- 
cation, 840. 

Higher  and  professional  education  (including 
training  for  teaching  and  industries,  2,  10; 
sex  of  students  receiving,  15 ;  movement  for 
transforming  the  faculties  into  universities, 
76;  statistics  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 97 ;  technical  instruction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 105;  all-pervading  character  of  techni- 
cal education  on  continent  of  Europe,  132; 
efforts  in  Germany  to  make  training  for 
teaching  a  university  course,  143, 145;  char- 
acter that  should  be  given  to  the  professional 
training  of  teachers,  175;  in  Switzerland, 
222;  development,  character,  and  statistics 
of,  in  Germany,  247 ;  original  meaning  of  the 
term  university,  254 ;  study  of  law  and  med- 
icine in  post  mediaeval  universities,  265,  272; 
spirit  of  German  university  education,  274; 
intluenceof  the  age  on,  in  Germany,  284;  lib- 
erty of  teaching  in  German  universities,  280, 
301*;  education  in  the  German  polytechnics 
284;  advantage  of  studying  in  several  uni- 
versities, 310;  special  object  of,  in  Gorman, 
313:  unity  of,  in  German,  321:  statistics  of 
German  universities,  328;  military  service 
and  its  relation  to,  iu  Germany,  345;  admis- 
sion requirements  to  special  Government 
Bchools  in  France,  374 ;  special  schools  fored- 
ucating  public  servants,  375;  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  manufactures  of 
France,  402;  efforts  to  establish  a  school  lot 


the  training  of  Government  officials,  in^ 
France,  404;  desirability  of  an  academy  for 
civil  servants  in  the  United  States,  410 ;  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  public  positions  con- 
nected with  law,  medicine,  or  public  bus- 
iness in  Germany,  415, 421 ;  training  in  sldjd. 
in  Sweden,  427;  in  Sweden,  434:  technical 
education  in  Sweden,  437;  at  west  Point, 
499;  early  manual  labor  in  school  and  col- 
leges of  United  States,  506;  students  pre- 
paring for,  in  secondary  institution*.  686, 
689,  691,  707;  general  statement  and  statis- 
tics of,  711, 1140,  1158,  1159,  1163;  manner  in 
which  students  are  prepared  for,  719,  732; 
institutions  for,  having  chairs  of  pedagogy, 
725;  statistics  of  institutions  for  women, 
731;  sanest  form  of  instruction,  743;  differ- 
ence between  a  German  and  an  American 
university,  753;  relation  of  the  independ- 
ent colleges  to  the  public-school  system, 
753;    education    at  West   Point    Military 
Acadamy,  767 ;  coeducation  of  sexes  in  in- 
stitutions for,  794;  effect  of.  on  health  of 
women  students.  843;  of  colored  persons, 
864;  summer  schools  in  the  United  States. 
893. 
See  alto  Curriculum,  Professors  and  instruct- 
ors. Teachers,  Students,  Degrees,  Scholar- 
ships, Funds,  Income,  Expenditure,  Appro- 
priation.   State  ana  local. 

Highland  University,  1145. 

High  Schools.    See  Secondary  education. 

HiMersheim,  school  musaem  of,  242. 

Hi  lman  College,  1160. 

Hillsboro  College,  1151. 

Hillsdale  College,  1147. 1185. 

Hillside  School;  1258. 

Hiram  College,  1151. 

History,  in  course  of  Prussian  normal  schools, 
164 :  synopsis  of  a  course  in,  in  Prussian  nor- 
mal schools,  168:  students  in  secondary 
schools  studying  general,  697, 700, 701 ;  num- 
ber in  colleges  for  women  studying  general, 
738. 

Hiwassee  College,  1154. 

Hobart  College,  1149. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  970, 982, 992. 

Hockenborry,  W.  H.,  quoted,  790. 

Hogg,  Guinton,  his  work  for  technical  education, 

Holden,  Edward  S.,  paper  by,  on  the  U.  S.  Military 

Academy,  767. 
Holland,  school  museums  of,  244. 
Hollins  Institute,  1162. 
Holt,  H.  E.,  quoted,  919. 
Holy  Ghost  College,  1153. 
Hoi  yoke,  Mass.,  584, 968, 981, 990. 
Home  for  Neglected  Children,  1266. 
Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  1242 
Homeopathic  Hospital  College,  1171. 
Homeopathic  Me<ucal  College  of  Missouri,  1171. 
Homeopathy,  schools  of,  1163. 
Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Delicate  Children. 
J  25*. 

Homestead,  Pa.,  974,  996. 

Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  594. 

Hope  College,  1147. 

Hopedale  Normal  College,  1151. 

Hope  Institute,  1155. 

Hopkins,  Louisa  Parsons,  quoted,  823. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  1239. 

Ilorncllsvillo,  N.  Y.,  594,  972,  994. 

Horticulture,   in    course  of   Prussian    normal 
schools,  167. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  962, 984. 

Hours  of  study.    See  Session. 

Hon  so  of  Correction  and  Reformation,  1369. 

House  of  Employment  and  Reformation  for  Ju- 
venile Offenders,  1267. 

House  of  Reformation,  Boston.  1266. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1267. 

Houston,  Tox.,  593,  976,  998. 

Howard  College,  1140. 

Howard  Female  College,  1161. 

Howard  Payne  College,  Mo.,  1155. 

Howard  Pavne  College,  Tex..  1160. 

Howard   University,  869,  1141,  1166,  U74.  U8QL 
1183.  "  ^^ 

Howe,  John  de  la,  mentioned,  606. 


Hudson,  N\  T.,  502,  972,  064. 
Hamut  Society  of  Rochester,  quoted,  771, 
BnntBnd  Hnddloatone  College,  1U7. 
Huntingdon,  Fa.j.hy-ic.al  training.  588. 
Huntington,  W.Ya.,  503,  978,  1001). 
HunWmlle,  All..  002,  884. 
Hunts  vllle  Female  College,  1 159. 
Hnnilker,  O.,  tbe  Swiss  school  system,  1ST. 
Hutchinson,  Kins.,  904,  908.  MS. 
Hutten,  von.111.rlch,  mentioned.  Ml. 
Hyde  Psrk,  II u>,  684.  808,  681,  990. 
Hygiene,  In  school*  of  iiwitierland,  331. 


bo,  Btotlillciof  publk)  school; 
turtJcaufMcaniUiTKliolli 


schools.  29-71,  678,  s 


rnin  id g.  591. 

Iilics.-W.ls  29-71,680  (,». 


of  secondary  school..  087;  of  higher  edui.. 
tiou,  712, 734,  1153.  1170  UM2,  1188 ,  of  bnai- 
ness  colleges,  1217 ;  of  the  defective  and  de- 
l; "'  ,™°  "Ml,  IMS,  ljea,  1299, 


18B  colleges,  1217 ; 
aquent  clauses,  12 


Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy,  1171. 

Illinois  Female  College,  lisi. 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  1I8S. 

Illinois    Institution    fur  tho  Education   of  the. 

Wind,  1253. 
ruinoi.  lnHlitiLlii.il  llir  tli"  Kdiicntinnaf  Muilfear- 
d  Dumb,  1246. 


itutiou   for   Feeble-Hinded    Child™ 
ol  for  the  Deaf.  1248. 


latfairriin.  during  18*2,  10.1;  tech- 


d.  Ohio.  680,  074,  8*8. 
.i-vit.p  Coll.-o  fur  Young  Ladles,  1181. 

shueiuinirjilich..  MS.  D80. 
thacu,  X.  V.,  6M,  872,  8H. 


■It  of  supervising  schools  of 


Go™ 


a; 


ty  systems,  28.  85,  IMS  j  or 

.if«,  3S8i  derived  from  all 
irsltlee  a    '       " 


f  hichor 


sources,  of  agricultural 
1  colleges,  lllil;  of  schools 
lor  iiiuueiecuie  classes,  1238-1271. 

Indiana,  statistic*  of  rubllo  sohools,  29-71, 
678;  of  seconcaty  schools,  887;  of  h' 
education,  712,  life,  1178, 1182, 1188;  of 
nese  colleges,  1217;  of  the  defect'— 
delinquent  c  Isaac*,  12:itf,  1244, 1241,  r. 

Indiana  Dental  College.  1172. 

Indian  a  Eclectic  College  of  Physician*  s 
goons,  1171. 

fniUfiTiil  Eclectic  Medical  College,  1171. 

Indiana  Institute  for  thoJilLiLd,  ■■'- 


Jackson,  Tenn..  876.  098. 

Jarknnn  Cnlh-L'c.  IL'Hi. 

jack  nun  vine,  ni.,  961,  oae. 

'flic  Femalu  Academy,  1! 


In.lmii.iOi.lilhulmLi'tWIpgB.j: 
Imlu.n.i  Kelom 


1293. 
notion  of  tbe  Deaf 

™I'Coiioge.  1200. 

»i,i'mo. 

.r  Girls  and  Women's 

Indiana  Sc  hool  for  Feeble  Minded  South,  1280. 

Indiana  Uimcmity,  university  oitenalon  at,  752; 

statistics.  1143.  1180.  1207. 
Inilirmr,|)i)ii»,  Hid.,  584,  964,  880,  888. 
lii.li;,ii;,),(,l;n  Normal  Hrhnol,  1200. 
Indian   Tciritoiv,    ntntUUcs   oC   cities,    678;    ata- 

tislicsof  secondary  schools,  687. 
Industrial  education.      S«_Oigher  and   profea- 


Japan,  pedagogical  museum  of,  248. 

Jasper,  John,  quoted,  787. 

Jasuer  Normal  Institute,  1204. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  quoted,  486. 

JefToraon  College,  1145. 

Jetler-on  Davis  Coll^c-.llflO. 

Joffcraonvilln,  Ind.,  OS,  880. 

,Icu'»fv  Cilv.  N  J  ,504.972.882,802. 

Je-.8nmlneTen.ale  Institute,  1158. 

John  li.  Stela.. n  rDiv.-i-flltv.J141. 

John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  I1M. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  present  occupation 
of  men  who  hare  bad  fellowship*  In, 727, 
Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory  of,  »02i 
statistic*,  iua. 

Johnson.  Mr*.  D.  H.,  quoted,  838. 

Johnnon  City,  Tenn.,  physical  training,  SM. 

Johnstown.  Pa.,  874. 098. 

JonOa.ll.W., quoted. Ml. 

Joplin,  Mn..  970,863. 

Jordan.  T.  W„  quoted.  8S9. 

.Tovnes.Ilr.   Ed.  S..  quoted,  140. 

Judson  Femaia  Instltuto.  1199. 


cation  and  Manual  training. 

Indnsl 

]*J  Hon 

e  for  Colored  Ulrla,  1288. 

Ind  .ml  rial  Ins 

tule  and  College,  1180. 

Ingall* 

F.  T., 

noted,  891. 

ck.  An 

stria,  school  exhibition  at,  21*. 

Inapt'c 

on.     A 
itar'l 

t  Management  and  supervision  of 

Institn 

ainlnc  Colored  Ministers,  1183. 
the  Ifflnrt  of  Mlaslsaippl.  12S3. 
the  Mutation  of  the  Hate  and 

Instill 

ion  fur 

Institution    for 

,-  lllin. 

of  Colorado.  1240.  12JJ. 

lnstilu 

the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 

Institn t  National  Agronomlqno.  392. 
(atornstloniU   Y  .  M.  (J.  A.  Training  tk 
Ionia,  Mich.,  physical  training,  094. 

ED  92 81 


ir..il-1-o..i  I' ik-%,117*. 
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ii  City  Homeopathic  Medical  Collass,  1171. 
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Kansas  City  Medical  College,  1108. 

Kansas  Institution  for  tho  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1253. 

BTannftff  Institution  for  tho  Education  of  tho  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  1246. 

Kansas  Normal  College,  1204. 

Kansas  School  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  1260. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  1201. 

Kansas  Stato  Reform  School,  1263. 

Kansas  "Wcsleyan  University,  1145 

Kant,  Immaniiel,  quoted,  304. 

Keachio  College,  1 145. 

Kearney,  Nobr.,  970, 992. 

Keene,  N.  II.,  physical  training,  594. 

Kehr,  Prof.,  quoted,  148. 

Kentucky,  statistics  of  public  schools,  29-71, 581, 
C7U;  of  secondary  education,  687;  of  higher 
education,  712, 734, 863, 1163, 1179. 1182, 1198 ; 
of  business  colleges,  1216;  of  the  defective 
and  delinquent  classes,  1244, 1251, 1259, 1263. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
1189, 1191. 

Kentucky  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1159. 

Kentucky  Industrial Schooiof  Keform,  1265. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  1237, 1246. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  tho  Education  and  tho 
Training  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  1260. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  tho  Education  of  the 
Blind,  1237, 1253. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute,  1145. 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  1167. 

Kentucky  University,  1145. 

Kentucky  "Wesley an  College,  1145. 

Kenyon  College,  1151, 1185. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  966, 988. 

Keuka  College,  1150. 

Kewaneo,  111.,  physical  training,  590. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  964, 984. 

Kindergarten,  number  of  pupils  in,  in  schools  for 
tho  defective  classes,  1238-61.  » 

King,  H.  ('.,  quoted,  851. 

King  College,  1154. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  592, 972, 994. 

Klcnim,  L.  R.,  on  training  of  teachers  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  139 ;  nnd  Swiss  school 
system,  197;  translation  of  paper  on  Ger- 
man university  education,  247 ;  translation 
of  paper  on  gymnastics  in  Saxony,  490. 

Knapp's  English  and  German  Institute,  1242. 

Know!  ton,  Kbenezer,  mentioned,  525. 

Knox,  llenrvi  mentioned,  498. 

Knox  College,  1143. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  593,  976,  998. 

Kuoxvillo  College,  869,  1154,  1203. 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  964,  986. 

Konigsl>erg,  school  museum,  242. 

Kopp,  F.,  quoted,  144. 

Kosariffsky  Contract  School,  875. 

Kriiger,  Daniel,  mentioned,  142. 

Kugler'o  (Miss)  Oral  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  1242. 

Ruler's  (Miss)  Articulation  Class  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  1242. 

E.. 

La  Crosse,  "Wis.,  593,  978,  1,000. 

La  Cros.se  Public  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  1239. 

LaFavette,  Ind.,  594,  904,  986. 

LaFayetto  College,  Ala.,  1140. 

Lafayetto  College,  Pa.,  1153. 

Lagerstedt,  Dr.,  quoted,  434. 

Lagrange  College,  1148. 

Lagrango  Female  College,  1159. 

Lako  Erie  Seminary,  1101. 

Lake  Forest  University,  1143. 

Lake  Minnetonka Summer  School,  959. 

LancaHter,  Pa.,  588,  974,  982,  996. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Lane  University,  1145. 

Languages,  study  of,  optional  in  Prussian  nor- 
mal school,  161 ;  illustrated,  183 ;  Latin  in 
tho  universities  of  the  Renaissance,  261 ; 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  Ger- 
many, 201;  students  preparing  for  collego 
coufso  in  classics,  686,  688,  707,  1002,  1084- 
stndents  in  secondaiy  schools  studying  a 
foreign,  095,  698,  701 ;  numerical  relation  of 
the  sexes  in,  in  secondary  education,  707; 
number  pursuing  in  colleges  for  women, 
730,  738;  in  summer  schools,  017. 


Lansing,  Mich.,  968,  990. 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  973, 904. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  976,  998. 

La  Salle,  111.,  964,  986. 

La  Salle  Collego,  1153. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  "Women,  1160. 

Latin.    See  Language,  study  ot. 

Law.  schools  of,  1180. 

For  laws  respecting  schools,  tee  Legislation; 
also  in  general  Higher  and  professional 
education. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  966, 988. 

Lawrence,  Moss,  584, 968, 961, 990, 1201. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  1196. 

Lawrence  University,  1156. 

Laws,  S.  S.,  on  State  school  federation,  753. 

Lei  Female  College,  1160. 

Loaven  worth,  Kan.,  966, 988. 

Leavitt,  J.,  mentioned,  513. 

Lebanon,  Pa..  974, 996. 

Lebanon  Volley  College,  1153. 

Le  Couteux  St.  Mary's  for  tho  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes,  1247. 

Lectures,  in  tho  German  university,  294;  number 
of  university  extension,  752;  number  of 
university  extension,  1206. 

Leeds,  England,  technical  education  in,  126. 

Lo  Garde,  Miss  Ellen,  mentioned,  561. 

Legislation,  regarding  technical  education  im 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  106 ;  respecting 
tho  admission  to  public  office  in  Germany. 
415. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,      _ 

of,  711;  university  extension  at,  752; 
tiatics,  1141, 1206. 

Leland  University,  869,  1145,1184. 

Le  Moyno  Normal  Institute,  1205. 

Lenox  College,  1144. 

Leonard  Medical  School,  11C9. 

Leutbecher,  J.,  quoted,  147. 

Lewis,  Dio,  work  of,  515. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  584. 966. 980, 988. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  9G6. 988. 

Lexington  Normal  Music  School,  919. 

Liberty  of  teaching  in  German  universities,  314. 

Libraries  required  by  law  in  Prussian  normal 
schools.  161;  educational,  238;  usefulness 
in  German  universities,  319;  volumes  in,  of 
higher  institutions,  720,732,739;  volumes 
in,  of  universities  and  colleges,  1146, 
volumes  in,  possessed  by  colleges  for 
women,  1158,  1159;  volumes  possessed  by 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  1188;  volumes  in,  possessed  by  schools 
for  the  defoctivo  classes.  1238-1262. 

Licensing  of  teachers.  See  Teachers,  qualifica- 
tions of. 

Liebcr,  Francis,  mentioned,  504,  593. 

Lima,  Ohio,  974,  996. 

Lincoln,  Charles  J.,  quoted,  827. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  970,  9U2. 

Lincoln  Institute,  1193. 

Lincoln  University,  111.,  1143.  • 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  869,870,  U53, 1186. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary,  1161. 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  1160. 

Linoville  College,  1140. 

Ling,  P.  U.,  system  of  gymnastics,  534,  536. 

Lisbon,  municipal  pedagogical  museum,  245. 

Literature,  synopsis  of  a  course  in,  in  Prussian 
normal  schools,  168:  a  lesson  in,  193;  value 
of  current,  in  civic  life,  745. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  972, 994. 

Little  liock,  Ark.,  962, 984. 

Little  Kock  University,  1140. 

Liverpool,  England,  techinal  instruction  at,  121. 

Livingstone  College,  869,1151. 

Local  taxes  for  support  of  schools.  See  Appro* 
priation,  State  and  local. 

Lecke,  John,  on  physical  education,  470. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  592,  972,  994. 

Logan  Femalo  College,  1159. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  964,  986. 

Lombard  University,  1143, 1183. 

London,  technical  education  in,  109 ;  sixe  of  school 
buildings  in,  672;  plan  of  school  board,  In 
dealing  with  truants,  780. 

Long  Island  Citv,  N.  Y..  972. 982, 904. 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  1168. 
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Long  Island  College  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  1177. 

Lorain,  Ohio,  physical  training,  594. 

Lorinscr,  Dr.,  mentioned,  489. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  582, 962, 980, 984. 

Lot,  Fred.,  quoted,  276. 

Louishnrg  Female  College,  1161. 

Louisiana,  statistics  of  public  schools,  29-71, 679 ; 
of  secondary  schools,  687 ;  of  higher  educa- 
tion, 712,  734,  863,  li63,  1179,  1182,  1198;  of 
business  colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  1238, 1211, 1244, 1231, 1263. 

Louisiana,  Mo.,  physical  training,  592. 

Louisiana  Boys'  House  of  Refuse,  1266. 

Louisiana  Institution  lor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
1246. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  Industrial  Homo  for  the  Blind, 
125J. 

Louisiana  Stato  Normal  School,  1201, 

Louisiana  State  University,  11.5, 1189, 1191. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  906,  980, 088. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  1172. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  1174. 

Louisville  Medical  College,  1167. 

Louisvillo  Normal  School,  1201. 

Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  1174. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  584, 968, 981, 990. 

Loyola  College,  1146. 

Lucv  Cobb  Institute,  1150. 

Luther,  Martin,  mentioned,  261, 477. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of 
Wisconsin,  1187. 

Luther  College,  1143. 

Luthervillo  Female  Seminary,  1160. 

Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  Normal  School,  1205. 

Lyman  School  for  Bovs,  1207. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  978,*1000. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  584,  068,  081,  990. 

Lynnland  Female  College,  1159. 

Lyons,  Iowa,  physical  training,  594. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  594. 


in 

Macalester  College,  1147. 

MacAlister,  James,  quoted,  822. 

Mac  lay  College  of  Theology.  1183. 

McCouathv,  William  J.,  quoted,  788. 

McCormiek  Theological  Seminary  of  tho  Presby- 
terian Church,  1183. 

McCowan  Oral  School  for  Young  Deaf  Children, 
1242. 

McDonogh  School,  1197. 

McElrov,  E.  It.,  quoted,  785. 

McFaddcn.  Edward  B.,  quoted,  830. 

Mac  kayo,  James  Steelo,  mentioned,  556. 

McKecsport,  Pa.,  974,  990. 

MeKendrec  College,  1143,  1180 

McLean  AsvlumTrainingScbool  for  Nurses,  1177. 

McMinnvilfo  College,  1152. 

Macomb  Normal  and  Commercial  College,  1204. 

Macon,  Ga.,  594, 964, 980. 

Madawaska  training  schools,  1201. 

Madison,  Wis.,  978, 1000. 

Mahnnoy  City,  Pa.,  594. 974, 096. 

Maine,  statistics  of  elemontary  schools,  20-71, 
580,  670;  of  secondary  schools,  686;  of  higher 
education,  712, 734. 1163,  1182,  1 198 ;  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1216;  for  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes.  1238, 1203. 

Maine  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  11S9, 
1191. 

Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  1266 

Maine  Stato  normal  schools,  1201. 

Maino  State  Iteform  School,  1266. 

Maino  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College, 
1160. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  584, 068, 981. 990. 

Management  and  supervision  of  instruction  of 
normal  schools  in  Prussia,  157 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 226;  effect  of  enforced  attendance  on 
university  courses,  315;  classification  in 
graded  schools,  601 ;  In  cities,  665 ;  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  768 ;  advantages 
of  coeducation,  799. 
See  also  Administration  and  organization  of 
systems. 

Manchester,  England,  technical  instruction  at, 
123, 134. 


Manchester,  N.  fl.,  070. 981, 992, 1201. 

Manchester,  Va.,  978, 1000. 

Manhattan  College,  1150. 

Mankato,  Minn.,  970, 990. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  594, 968, 990. 

Mansfield,  E.  D.,  mentioned,  497. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  974, 986. 

Manual  Training,  in  Swiss  schools,  219;  private 
schools  for,  1107. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  974.  9C6. 

Marion,  Ind.,  964.  980, 986. 

Marion.  Ohio,  974, 996. 

Marion  Femalo  College.  1162. 

Marion  Femalo  Seminar  v.  1159. 

Marqnette,  Mich.,  968.  990, 

Marquette  College,  1156. 

Marshall,  Mo.,  physical  training,  594. 

Marsh  all  to  wn,  Iowa,  594,966.988. 

Marble,  A.  P.,  quoted,  674. 

Marbiehcad.Mass.  physical  training,  591. 

Marlboro,  Mass.,  968, 990. 

Maria  Consilia  Deaf  Mute  Institute,  1242. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  physical  training,  594. 

Marietta  College,  115L 

Marshall  College,  1203. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  945. 

Martha  Washington  College,  1162. 

Martin  Femalo  College,  1162. 

Massilon,  Ohio,  974. 996. 

Matthews  Hall,  1183. 

Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  1178. 

Maryland,  statistics  of  elemontary  schools.  29-71, 
581,079;  of  secondary  education,  686;  of 
higher  education,  712, 731, 734, 803, 1163, 1179, 
1182,1198;  of  business  colleges,  1216;  of  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1241, 1244, 
1251, 1257, 1263. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1189, 1191, 1193. 

Maryland  Collego  of  Pharmacy,  1174. 

Maryland  Hotiso  of  Reformation,  1260. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Blind,  and  Deaf,  1237, 
1246, 1253. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  1253. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1246. 

Maryland  State  normal  schools,  1201. 

Mary  Sharp  College,  1162. 

Maryvillo  College,  1155. 

Mason,  S.  W.,  mentioned,  530. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  physical  training,  584. 

Mason  College,  117. 

Massachusetts,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
20-71,580,679;  of  secondary  education,  686; 
of  higher  education,  712.731,734,1163.1179, 
1182,1198;  of  business  colleges,  1216;  for  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1238, 1241, 
1244, 1251, 1257, 1259, 1263. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collego,  1180, 1191. 

Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  re- 
port on  health  of  graduates  of  colleges  for 
women.  841. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  1174. 

Massachusetts  Iustituto  of  Technology,  1189, 1191. 

Massachusetts  normal  schools,  1201. 

Massachusetts  Bcformatory,  1266. 

Massachusetts  School  for  tho  Feeble-minded,  1200. 

Massachusetts  Stato  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
1267. 

Massachusetts  State  Primary  School,  1267. 

Mathematics,  course  ot  instruction  in  Prussian 
normal  schools,  165;  students  in  secondary 
schools  studying  higher,  696.  699,701. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  quoted,  666, 668, 787. 

Mcadvillo,  Pa.,  974.  996. 

MeadvUlo  Theological  School.  1186. 

Mechanic  arts,  school  for,  1188, 1190, 1197. 

Mechlenburg,  normal  schools,  154. 

Medford,  Mass.,  968, 981. 990. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  1166. 

Medical  College  of  Indiana.  1167. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  1169. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
1169. 

Medical  Collego  of  Virginia,  1169. 

Medicine,  schools  of,  1166. 

See  aUo,  Higher  and  professional  education. 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  594. 

Moharry  Medical  Department,  1169. 

Meijerberg,  Carl  Jonas,  mentioned,  426. 

Melanchthon,  Philip,  praeceptor  German!®,  262. 

Melbourne,  schoALinucwxHL«&»xc!Ak. 
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Melrose,  Mass.,  908. 930. 

Memphis,  Teiin.,  976. 99S. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute,  1161. 

Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1169. 

Menominee,  Mich.,  588,  968,  990. 

Mercer  University,  1142, 1180. 

Merchant  Venturers,  Society  of,  technical  school 
of,  113. 

Mercurialis,  quoted,  477. 

Meridon,  Conn.,  962,  984. 

Merrill,  Moses,  quoted,  826. 

Meserve,  Alonzo,  quoted,  827. 

Metcolf,  It.  C,  quoted,  821. 

Methods  of  instruction,  in  Prussian  normal 
schools,  161;  in  German  university,  258, 
294,301,314,317;  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Sweden,  426;  in  schools  of  eighteenth 
century,  481 ;  inadequacy  of  a  single  teacher 
to  instruct  two  half-day  schools,  668 ;  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  708;  in  summer 
schools,  896. 

Metzner,  He  in  rich,  quoted,  544. 

Miami  Medical  College,  1169. 

Miami  University,  1151. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  physical  training,  518,588; 
comparative  decrease  in  enrollment,  662; 
statistics.  978, 983, 1000, 1239. 

Milwaukee  College,  1162. 

Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  1239. 

Milwaukee  Literary  School,  914. 

Michigan,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29-71, 
580, 679 ;  of  secondary  schools.  687 ;  of  higher 
education.  712, 1103, 1179, 1182, 1198;  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  1241, 1245, 1252. 1257,1263. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  590, 964, 986. 

Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1167. 

Michigan  House  of  Correction  aod  Reformation, 
1267. 

Michigan  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  1267. 

Michigan  Mining  School,  1196. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  1253. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  1240. 

Michigan  Stato  Agricultural  College,  1189, 1191. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1201. 

Michigan  State  Reform  School,  1267. 

Middlo  Ages,  movement  of  thought  during,  253. 

Middlebury  College.  1155. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  594, 962, 984. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  972. 994. 

Middletown.  Ohio,  074, 990. 

Midland  College,  1144. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  497. 

Military  exercises  (as  gymnastics)  or  education. 
See  Physical  training,  or  Higher  and  pro- 
fessional education. 

Miller,  Low  is,  mentioned.  921. 

Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  1197. 

Millersburg  Female  College,  1159. 

MilligaiiColloge,1155. 

Mills  College.  1158. 

Millvillo,  N.  J.,  972,  982, 992. 

Milton,  J.,  quoted,  478. 

Milton  College,  1156. 

Mining,  Swedish  schools  for,  440. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  591. 970, 981, 990. 1201. 

Minneapolis  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, 1108. 

Minnesota,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29-71, 
580, 079 ;  of  secondary  schools,  687 ;  of  higher 
education,  712,734,  1163,  1179,  1182,  1198;  of 
business  colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  1241, 1245, 1252, 1259, 1263. 

Minnesota  College  of  Pharmacy,  1174. 

Minnesota  Reformatory,  1267. 

Minnesota  School  for  Feoble-Minded,  1260. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  1253. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  1246. 

Minnesota  State  normal  schools,  1201. 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  1267. 

Missionary  Institute.  1186. 

Mission  rfouse,  1150. 1187. 

Mississippi,  statistics  of  elementary  schools.  29-71, 
581, 679 ;  of  secondarv  schools*  687 ;  of  higher 
education.  712. 734, 863.  1179,  1198;  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective  and  de- 
linquent cJasses,  1244, 1251. 

Mississippi  College,  1147. 


Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  1237, 1247. 
Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  1201. 
Missouri,  statistics  of. elementary  schools.  29-71, 

580, 679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  ofhigher 

education,  712, 734,  863, 1163,  1179. 1182. 1198; 

of  business  colleges,  1217;  of  the  defective 

and  delinquent  classes,  1238, 1241, 1245,  i*» 

1263. 
Missouri  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  1267. 
Missouri  Reform  School  for  Boys,  1207. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  1254. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1237, 1247. 
Missouri  State  normal  schools,  1201. 
Missouri  Dental  College,  1172. 
Missouri  Medical  College  and   St.   Louis  Post 

Graduate  School  ofMedicine,  1168. 
Missouri  Valley  College,  1148. 
Mixed  schools.      See  Women. 
Moberly.  Mo.,  970, 992. 

Modern  languages.    See  Language,  study  of. 
Moline.  I11./582, 964, 988.  J 

Monmouth  College,  1143. 
Monongahela  College,  1153. 
Monroe,  Lewis  B..  mentioned,  531. 
Monroe  Female  College,  1159. 
Montaigue,  M.  de,  quoted  on  education,  473. 
Montana  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29-71, 

581;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of  higher 

education.  712. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  962, 984. 
Montgomery  Female  College,  1162. 
Moore,  Hobart,  mentioned,  '531. 
Moore's  Hill  College,  1143. 
Moravian  College,  1153. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  1161. 
Moravian  Theological  Seminary,  1186. 
Morf,  Dr.,  quoted,  199. 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  972, 992. 
Morristown  Normal  Academy,  1203. 
Morris  villo  College,  1148. 
Morgan  College,  869, 1146. 
Moses,  Edward  P..  quoted,  789. 
Mother  tongue,  in  course  of  Prussian    normal 

schools.  163. 
Mount  Carmel,  594, 974, 996. 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College,  1168. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  1146. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  1184. 
Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses.  1177. 
Mount  Union  College,  1151. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  594. 972, 994. 
Mo  wry,  W.  A.,  mentioned,  535 ;  quoted,  789. 
Moxom.  Philip  S.,  quoted,  833. 
Muhlenberg  College,  1153. 
Mulcaster,  Richard,  work  on  physical  training, 

475. 
Mulhausen,  Germany,  large  school  of,  672. 
Muncie,  Ind.,,594, 964, 980, 986. 
Municipal  aid.    See  Appropriations,   State  and 

local 
Murfee,  E.  H.,  quoted.  850. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  591, 966, 988. 
Museums,  in  European  technical  instruction,  133; 

school,  239. 
Music,  in  course  of  Prussian  normal  schools,  166; 

a  lesson  in,  195 ;  as  an  aocompanyxnent  of 

physical  exercises.  580  •.  students  in  colleges 

for  women  studying,  735 ;  institutes  for,  919. 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  594.  968,  981,990. 
Muskingum  College,  1151. 

N. 

Niuis,  Sloid  Seminary  at  427. 

Nachtegall. ,  mentioned, 485. 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  974,  996. 

Napa  College,  1141. 

Narragansctt     Machine     Company,     apparatus 

manufactured  by,  561. 
Nashotah  House,  1187. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  970,  981, 992. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  physical  training,  594. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  976, 998. 
Nashville  Coll  ego  for  Young  Ladies,  1161. 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  physical  training,  893. 
Natchez.  Miss.,  970. 992. 
Natick,  Mass.,  968, 981, 990. 
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National  (Brit iflh)  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  100. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  1174. 

National  Deaf  Mute  College,  1141. 

National  Education  Association,  scheme  of  grad- 
ing of,  631;  on 'province  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. 085. 

National  German- American  Teachers'  Seminary, 
1205. 

National  Summer  School  of  Methods,  at  Glens 
falls  N.  Y.  955. 

National  Univeriity,  1166, 1172, 1180. 

Natural  philosophy.    See  Science,  study  of. 

Neal,  John,  mentioned,  504. 

Nebraska,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
29-71,  580,  679;  of  secondary  schools,  687; 
of  higher  education,  712,  1163,  1179.  1182, 
1198;  of  business  college*.  1217;  of  the  de- 
fective and  delinquent  classes,  1245,1252, 
1259, 1263. 

Nebraska  City.Nebr.,  070,  981.  992. 

Nebraska  Industrial  School  lor  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers, 1267. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1247. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble- Minded  Youth, 
1260. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1254. 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School.  1201. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1149. 

Negannee,  Mich.,  physical  training,  586. 

Negro,  education  of.    See  Colored  race. 

Nelsonvillo,  Ohio,  physical  training,  594. 

Netherlands.     See  Holland. 

Ncttelhorst,  Louis,  quoted,  670. 

Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  school  exhibit  of,  248. 

Nevada,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29-71, 
679;  of  secondary  schools.  087;  higher  edu- 
cation, 712;  of  business  colleges,  1217. 

Nevada.  Mo.,  970, 992. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  964, 986. 

Newark,  N.  J..  594. 972. 982, 994, 1201. 

Newark,  Ohio,  074, 996. 

Newark  City  Home,  1267. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  968,981.990. 

New  Bedford  City  Truant  School,  1267. 

Newberry  College,  1153.  11*6. 

New  Britain.  Conn.,  594, 062, 980. 984. 

New  Bruus wick,  N.  J.,  972. 982,  994. 

Newburg,  NY..  972,  W?4. 

Newburvport,  Mais.,  594, 968,  C81, 990. 

Newcastle,  P*..  974, 990. 

New  Church  Theological  School.  1185. 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  1266. 

New  England  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  1177. 

New  England  Industrial  School,  1246. 

New  Hampshire,  Mtatistica  of  elementary  schools, 
29-71,580.679;  of  secondary  schools,  686;  of 
higher  education,  712, 734, 1163, 1198 ;  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1216;  of  delinquent  class,  1263. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts.  1189, 1192. 

New  Humpshiro  Conference  Seminary  andFemalo 
College,  1160. 

New  Hampshire  Industrial  School,  1267. 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  1201. 

New  Haven,  Conn..  594,962.980,984. 

New  Jersey,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
29-71, '581, 679;  of  secondary  education,  686; 
of  higher  education,  712,731,734,  1182,1198; 
of  business  colleges,  1216,  1244, 1257,  1259, 
1263. 

New  Jersey  Home  for  the  Education  and  Care  of 
Feeble-Miuded  Children,  1260. 

New  Jersey  Industrial  School  fur  Girls,  1267. 

New  Jersey  Reform  School,  267. 

New  Jersey  School  l*r  Deaf-Mutes,  1247. 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women,  1260. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  School,  1201. 

New  London,  Conn.,  582, 962, 984. 

New  Mexico,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
29-71,679;  secondary  schools,  687. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1247. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  662.  966, 988. 

New  Orleans  Free  Publio  School  for  Deaf -Mutes, 
1239. 

New  Orleans  Normal  School,  1201. 
I  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  1170. 


New  Orleans  University,  869, 1145, 1167. 

Newport,  Ky„  966,  988. 

Newport,  K.  I.,  593,  976,  962, 998. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  972,  994. 

Newton,  Kan.,  physical  training,  591. 

Newton,  Mass.,  968,  981,  990. 

Newton  Theological  Institute,  1185. 

New  Windsor  College,  1146. 

New  York,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
29-71,  580,  679;  of  secondary  education,  686; 
of  higher  education,  712. 731, 734, 1163, 1179, 
1183,  1198;  of  business  colleges,  1216;  of  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1241, 1244. 
1251, 1257,  1259, 1263. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  594;  com- 
parative decrease  in  enrollment,  662 ;  length 
of  school  term  1841-1891,  664 ;  size  of  recent 
school  buildings,  671 ;  statistics,  972,  982,- 
994. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  1268. 

New  York  City  House  of  Refuge  1268. 

New  York  City  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1177. 

New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
1204. 

New 

New 

New 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medicate 'ollego,  1171. 

New  York  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
1177. 

New  York  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  1268. 

New  York  Institution  for  tho  Blind,  1254. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  1247. 

New  York  J  uvenile  Asylum,  1268. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women,  1171. 

New  York  Polyclinic,  1170. 

New  York  Postgraduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  1170. 

New  York  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  1260. 

New  York  School  for  Training  Nurses,  1177. 

New  York  State  Industrial  School,  1268. 

New  York  State  Institution  for  tho  Blind,  1254. 

New  York  State  Normal  Schools,  1201. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  School,  1268. 

New  York  Training  School  tor  Nurses,  1177. 

Niagara  University.  1150, 1108. 1181. 

Niantio  School  for  Teachers,  958. 

Nicolai,  Fr.,  quoted,  315. 

N  igh t  schools.    See  Evening  schools. 

Nisson,  Hartvig,  mentioned,  535. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  978, 98.\1000. 

Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth  Union  School,  1267. 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladies,  1162. 

Normal  and  Special-Training  School,  Oakland,  1204. 

Normal  schools.    See  Teachers,  training  of. 


Norris,  J.  O.,  quoted.  827. 
NorTistown,  Pa., 


594,974,996. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  594, 968.981, 990. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  594, 968, 981, 990. 

North  Carolina,  statistics  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, 29-71, 580, 679;  of  secondary  education, 
686;  of  higher  education,  712.  734,  863, 1103, 
1179, 1182, 1198;  of  business  colleges,  1216;  of 
the  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1244, 
1251. 

North  Carolina  College,  1151. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  1237. 1247, 1254. 

North  Carolina  State  normal  schools,  1202. 

North  Dakota,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
29-71,  679;  of  secondary  schools.  687;  of 
higher  education,  712, 1198 ;  of  business  col- 
leges. 1217;  of  tho  defective  and  delinquent 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  1189, 1192. 

North  Dakota  State  normal  schools,  1202. 

North  Dakota  University,  1151. 

Northern  Illinois  College,  1143. 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School.  1204. 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  College,  1204. 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

1247. 
Northwestern  College,  1143. 
Northwestern  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1172. 
Northwestern    Hospital    Training    School    for 

Nurses,  1177. 
Northwestern  Medical  College,  1168. 


11.,  1113,  1167,   117*, 
q  University.  Wis.,  U57. 


orwegisn  and  1 . 

-  .onvi.li,  Conn.,  OK,  984. 
Norwich  rnlveraity,  1196. 
Nnns  training  schools,  UTT. 


Oakland,  Cnl„  582,  962,  TOO.  9B4. 

Oakland  Seliool  lor  Uiri),  Vm. 

Ofilraklo  School.  1W, 

Oberlln,  Ohio,  physical  training,  B4B, 

Oberlin  College,  11M,  1185. 

Obligatory  school  attendance.     £»  Attendance. 

O'Cailiglian,  D.,quoted.835. 

Ogden.TJtah,  584,  970,  898. 

Ogdeu  College.  1145. 

Oci[ciiaburK,N.Y..«7S,9W. 

Oeontji  School.  1181. 

Ohio,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2B-71, 
[^,  679:  of  eocondary  schools.  687;  of  IiIgIik 
e.lnj;:it.inn,712,  731,  734,  1163,  1179,  11.H3.  J1W, 
of  tmniness  colleges,  1217:  of  till!  .Infective 
and  delinquent  chases,  1238, 1311, 12(4, 1251, 
1259, 1283. 

Ohio  Collide  of  Dental  Surgery.  1173. 

Ohio  Institution  for  Fun  111  <v  Minded  Youth,  1261. 

Ohio  Institution  fur  tlio  Education  of  IhB  Blind, 


Ohio  SUite  Uuiveraity,  1151,  1175, 1170, 1181,  1189, 


Oil  City,  ]'n.,  9&,896. 

Oklahoma,  statietica   of  elementary  education, 
29-71,679!  of  sooondar y  schools. 887. 

Dld.iij-mii  .\l-::.:iIiuv:i!  ..od  Mechanical  College, 

r)]ill'[l1.)l!l'^.  Tl.irlll.ll    Si  llOoll,  151. 

i>liv,M<nlHro.lll7. 

"  1 1 v- 1 .  V,  iniininy,  503. 

Ilniuha.  Xi-bc,  MO,  971I.WI,  OKI 
oiiiulin  Sl.-dical  College,  llOd. 

aiming.  592. 
|i|i..:i,ui     '."     i  NliH!(iy.5.«. 

I  li  iiuj.'.  .  N..?.,  1172,  Hilt. 

i  iriii.L.-  Tunning  IS'  1 1  for  Nurses,  1177, 

I  tnil.'.rj-.  ^.-1:im..]»"  f«r,  *"'■ 


cr^-..: 


ednr 


ru'dHCijllejieu,  1217;  of  the  df/wli™  and  de- 
linquent classes.  1245,1282.1264. 
Oivi;..ii  1  nsl  ituli!  for  the  Blind,  1254. 

Oregon  School  for  the  Kilucntiou  of  DhCIIhI.), 

Orcgon'stato  Reform  School.  1208 

^"'ii.'j'.'.i  I'uii'.l'i-rtS'c'i,.^.  ^7U. 

organization  of  iivotcmn  and  Management 
and  inpcrv isiun  of  instruction. 

Oriel. Uiro.qiiotcd,7«9. 
Oslikoiih.  Wis..  r,h«.B7a  983,1000. 
O.iknloi'M,  I  rn™,  physical  training,  584. 
Oskaloosa  College,  1144, 1184. 
Oswego.  N.Y..  072, 904, 
Oil..,  Ed.WH  nit).,  quo  ted,  815. 
Ottawa.  111.,  951. 980, 
Oltawo  University,  1145. 
Ottrrbdn    Ciiiv.rsitv,  U52. 
Ottnmwa,  Iowa.  980,  988. 
Ottumwa  Normal  School.  1104. 
Oualrlijl.1  llnntiBt  College,  1140. 
Owsnaboro, Ky   "■■  •"■« 

Oiford  University, 
Oinrk  College,  Ilia . 


lie  Colic;:",  1159 

JoJlege,  1101. 

ford  IVniiiTe  Seminarv,  1101. 
iver*lty,97. 


Pacific  College,  1152, 

PaciBo  Methodist  College,  1141. 

Faoiflo  Theological  Seminary,  1 

•■—:"■■<--> — lity.naa. 


Fucker  Collegiate 
Fedncab.  Ky.,966, 


Paria.  France,  Pedagogical  Museum  and  Central 
Library  of  Elementary  Instruction.  214: 
university  at.  the  first  of  its  kiad,  ZH. 

Paria,  111.,  physical  training.  534. 

Parte.  Tex.,  978, 9*8. 

Park  College.  1148. 

Parker  College,  1147. 

Parkeraburg,  W.  V«.,97S.  1000. 

Parknrsburg  Seminary.  1102. 

Parochial  schools.    Sit  Elcmontan-  education. 

"■-■■       " —    physical  training, 501. 

T'noadeuV  CaL,  phveiral  training,  594. 

Passaic,  N.  J..  592,  972.  982. 994. 

Peterson,!,.  J.,  972,  962,  994,  normal  training  el.**, 

Patorsou  General  Hospital  and  Training  School 

for  Nurses.  1177. 
Panl  Qulnn  College,  869, 1155. 
Panlsen,  Fr.,  report  on  German  nnivaraitlaa.  21s. 
Pnwtnckot,  H.  I„  588,  970,9*2,  89*. 
Peabodv.  Mass..  908, 930. 
Peabody  Norma  [College,  inn. 
Pedagogical  Central  Library  at  Lelpaig.  242. 
Pedagogy,  in  course  of  Pmaalan  normal  schools. 

1«7;  a  professional  course  in,  In  Germany, 

170:  acboola  of,  1198.      Stt  mttQ  Taaenera, 

trsinlngjrf. 
Peekiklll,  H7Y.,  DM,  B7S,  MM. 
Pekln,  111.,  physical  training.K 

schools,  106. 

r*un  College,  U«, 

Pcnnoll.  C.  3.,  mentioned,  524. 

Pennsylvania,  statistics  of  elamontaiy  schools, 
29-71,580,679:  of  secondary  eduction.  EM; 
of  higher  edncatiun,  712,  TSJ.  734,  U63.  1179, 
1182,1198:  of  business  colleges.  1210:  of  lbs 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  Ull,  1244, 
1231,1259,1263.  ~— — .         .."— 

Penuaylvar,  ia  College,  1153. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Bental  Surgery,  UTS. 

PeUBWlvanla  Industrial  KerormstoiT,  1S68. 

Fennsjlvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dunn, 
Military  College,  11 


nsylvan 


Bchooi  for  the  Deaf,  12*7. 
aStatoCcdlege,1190,I192. 
Pennsylvania  SUte  normal  schools.1202. 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  -  Minded 

Children,  1201. 
Penaacoln.Pla.,  694, 964,981, 


it  Boatock.  243. 
d  Maaaachuaatta  School 


tli'Amboy.  N.J„'»72,0I 


■Hi  Amliov.  N 
.;:Llnzii..T:iI. 


Iphia,  I'a.,  comparatlie  dt_., 

cut,  002:  length  of  school  u .     . 

1    effurts  to  increase  number  of  men  in 
aching  corjis,  609;  echoed  buildings  of,  072 


s,  i>7»,  9B2,  686  i   glrU'n 


riiila.l.  ■!]>(,  :.i 


w, :  IT 


delnh in  Dental  College  and  Hospital  of  Oral 

PliiladidphFa  'lloapltal     Trainini     School     for 

Nurses.  1178. 
J'bilailelphia  House  nr  Refuge.  U6B. 

I'l.i^i.l.ll.lii.il.jing.lnCliaritjrmdNuraoSobBol, 
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Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates 
in  Medicine,  1170. 

Philander  Smith  College,  869. 1140. 

Philbrick,  John  D.,  quoted,  516, 528, 533, 813. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  classification  of 
pupils,  626. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  972, 994. 

Philosophy,  as  taught  in  German  universities, 
303;  'import an co  of,  in  stud}',  319. 

Philomath  College,  1152. 

Phoenix  villo.  Pa.,  593, 976,  996. 

Physical  training  in  course  of  Prussian  normal 
schools,  160;  in  Sweden,  444;  historical  de- 
velopment of,  451 ;  military  drill  as  a  form 
of  gymnastics,  530 ;  Swedish  system  of  gym- 
nastics, 5;?U,  580 ;  German  system  of  gym- 
nastics, 549,  580;  gymnasiums  in  city 
schools,  560.  580, 581 ;  eclectic  system  of  phy- 
sical training,  cities  employing,  580,  581; 
time  devoted  to,  583;  effect  of  coeducation 
on  health  of  girls,  783;  in  International  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  School,  920. 

Physics.    See  Science. 

Physio  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  1171. 

Pickard,  J.  L..  quoted,  853. 

Pierce  Christian  College,  1141. 

Pierre  University,  1154. 

Pike  College,  1147. 

Piqua.  Ohio.  974, 982, 996. 

Pittsburg,  Kans.,  physical  training,  591. 

Pittsburg,  Pa..  662, 676, 982, 990. 

Pittsburg  College  of  Pharmacy,  1175. 

Pittsburg  Female  College.  1161. 

Pittsburg  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1178. 

Pittslleld,  Mass.,  968. 981, 990. 

Pittston.  Pa.,  976, 082, 996. 

Plainticld,  N.  J..  594. 972, 994. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  592. 

Plattsmouth,  Nobr.,  970. 981. 992. 

Playgrounds,  number  of  cities  having  ample,  580, 
581,  590. 

Pleasant  llope  Normal  Academy,  1204. 

Plumb,  A.  II.,  quoted,  833. 

Plumnicr  Farm  School,  1267. 

Plymouth,  Pa.,  976, 982, 998. 

Point  Barrow  Contract  School,  873. 

Point  Hope  Contract  School.  874. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Va.,  1155. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1149. 

Pope,  Thomas  E.,  quoted,  852. 

Powell,  AV.  B.,  quoted,  788. 

Population,  proportion  attending  school,  4;  in 
higher  institutions.  13;  of  women  attend- 
ing college,  20;  of  tho  United  States  5-18, 
27,20;  of  foreign  parentage.  30;  percentage 
of  school,  enrolled,  37;  of  cities  containing 
8,00:»  or  moro  inhabitants,  677.  679, 962;  esti- 
mated, of  colored  persons  5-18,  863;  of 
school  age,  in  Alaska,  enrolled,  873. 

Port  Gibson  Female  College,  1160. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  068, 990. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  972, 994. 

Portland.  Me.,  966, 988. 1201. 

Portland,  Orcg..  974, 982, 996. 

Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction,  1108. 

Portland  School  for  tho  Deaf.  1239. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  .594, 970, 992. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  974. 996. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,978, 1000. 

Posse,  Nils,  mentioned, 534;  quoted,  539. 

Post-gr::duate  instruction,  See  Higher  and  pro- 
fessionnl  education. 

Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  1170. 

Post  G  rad  u  ate  Poly  clinic  of  Eclectic  Med  icino  and 
Surgery,  1170. 

Potter  College,  1159. 

Pottstown,  N,  Y..  976, 982, 998. 

Pottsvillo,  Pa.,  976. 982. 998. 

Poughkeepsio,  N.  Y.,  972, 994. 

Practice  school,  in  Prussia,  160. 

Prairie  View  Normal  School,  1194. 

Pratt  Institute,  1197. 

Preparatory  normal  schools,  in  Germany,  153, 177, 
185. 

Preparatory  schools.    See  Secondary  education. 

Preparatory  School  of  Meuicine,  university  of 
North  Carolina,  11G0. 

Presbyterian  College,  1100. 


Presbyterian  College  of  Upper  Missouri,  1148. 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women,  1161. 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  1153. 

Presbyterian  College  of  tho  Southwest,  1141. 

Prescott,  George  J.,  quoted,  835. 

Presidents,  names  of  college,  646. 

Preston,  J.  It.,  quoted,  785. 

Prettyman,  E.  B.,  quoted,  785. 

Principals.  Set  Teachers,  and  for  names  see  the 
several  statistical  tables  of  the  third  or  sta- 
tistical part  of  this  volume. 

Pritchctt  School  Institute,  1148. 

Privst-docents.    See  Professors  and  instructors. 

Private  Home  and  School  for  the  Feeble  in  Mind, 
1258. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  1258. 

Private  schools.    See  Elementary  education. 

Productive  funds.    See  Funds. 

Professional  schools.  See  Higher  and  professional 
education ;  alto  Business,  education  for. 

Professorsand  Instructors,  character  of,  in  French 
higher  education,  88;  in  educational  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  97;  in 
technical  school  at  Bristol,  England,  115;  in 
German  normal  schools,  153;  properly  qual- 
ified a  desideratum  in  German  normal 
schools,  182;  character  of,  at  German  uni- 
versities, 249,  256:  liberty  of,  in  teaching, 
280,301;  prepared  for  German  secondary 
schools,  by  university  philosophical  faculty, 
274, 281 ;  position  of,  in  German  society.  285; 
character  and  mutual  influence  of  tho  three 
classes  in  German  universities,  290;  influ- 
ence of  fee  system  upon  teaching  of,  294; 
proper  function  of,  296 ;  not  expected  to  per- 
form polico  duty  in  German  universities, 
315;  effect  on,  oi  the  unity  of  all  higher  in- 
struction in  Germany,  321 ;  in  German  uni- 
versities, 352;  income  of,  in  German  univer- 
sities, 359 ;  in  technical  schools  of  Sweden, 
439;  in  secondary  schools,  086.689;  in  all  de- 
partments of  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion,by  sex,  712, 724, 732, 734 ;  having  endowed 
chairs,  720,732;  once  connected  with  Johns 
Hopkins  or  Chirk  universities.  727;  synop- 
tic view  of  sex  of,  797 ;  in  public  high  schools. 
1002;  in  all  departments  of  universities  and 
colleges,  1140, 1158, 1159;  number  having  en- 
dowed chairs,  1140,  1158;  in  professional 
schools.  1163, 1179.1182.  1188,  1198;  in  busi- 
ness collegeo,  1216, 1218;  in  schools  for  the 
defectivo  classes.  1238-1271. 
See  also  Teachers. 

Programme,  of  technical  school  of  Society  of  Mer- 
chant Venturers  of  Bristol,  England,  114:  of 
a  German  school  for  training  teachers,  196; 
of  elementary  schools  of  Sweden,  427;  of 
the  Upton  House  (truant  school),  780. 
See  alto  Curriculum  and  Term. 

Promotion,  in  German  civil  service,  421. 

Property,  value  of,  subject  to  taxation,  in  cities, 
984. 
See  al-o  Buildings  and  accessories. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
divinity  school,  1186. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  1187. 

Providence,  B.  I.,  594,  976,  982,  998. 

Prove  City,  Utah,  physical  training,  693. 

Prussia,  duration  of  service  of  teachers,  61;  nor- 
mal schools,  153;  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  public  office,  369;  civil  service  re- 
quirements in,  412;  physical  culture  in 
schools  of,  489. 

Psychology,  in  course  of  pedagogy.  171. 

Public  schools.  See  Elementary  education,  and 
tho  names  of  foreign  countries  and  of  the 
States  of  tho  Union,  Administration  and 
organisation  of  systems,  Management  and 
supervision  of  instruction,  Methods  of  in- 
struction, Curriculum,  Teachors,  Students, 
Buildings  and  accessories,  Seats,  Funds, 
Incomes  and  Expenditures. 

Pueblo.  Colo..  582, 962, 984. 

Pulto  Medical  College,  1171. 

Pupils.    See  Stndents 

Purdue  University,  1174, 1188, 1191. 
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Quincy,  HI..  994, 988. 
Quincy,  Maes.,  968, 981,  »90. 

R. 

Rabelais.  Francois,  on  physical  training,  472. 

Racine,  Wis..  978, 1000. 

Radcliffe  College,  as  administered  under  Harvard 
University,  857. 

Railroads,  conditions  of  admission  to  public  serv- 
ice of,  in  Germany,  420. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  1165. 

Reading,  Pa.,  594,  976,  498. 

Receipts.    See  Income. 

Recess.    See  Session. 

Recreation.    See  Physical  training  and  Session. 

Recum,  M.  Van.  quoted,  394. 

Redemptionists  College  of  Ilchester,  1184. 

Redfield  College,  1154. 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  physical  training,  591. 

Reformation,  a  popular  movement  antagonistic 
to  culture,  261. 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1265. 

Rein,  H.,  quoted,  142,  150. 

Religion,  of  Prussian  normal  schools,  163 ;  denom- 
inational character  of  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  179 ;  instruction  in,  in  a  Prussian  i 
normal  school.  192;  study  of,  in  Swiss  < 
schools,  218 ;  relation  of  German  universities  l 
to  the  church,  282;  dogma  in  faculties  of  i 
German  universities,  302;  summer  school 
of,  916;  school  for  training  secretaries  of 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  920. 

Remsen,  Ira,  a  noted,  852. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  757,  1196. 

Repetitores,  in  German  university  education,  301. 

Revenue.    See  Income  and  Tuition. 

Reynolds,  J.  H.,  report  of,  on  technical  education 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  135. 

Rhodo  Island,  statistics  of  elementary  schools, 
29-71,580,679;  of  secondary  education,  686; 
of  higher  education,  712,  1105, 1198;  of  bus- 
iness colleges,  1216;  for  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  1238. 1263. 

Rhodo  Island  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  1178. 

Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  1239. 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  1203. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  964,  986. 

Richmond,  Va.,  694,  978,  983.  1000. 

Richmond  College,  Ohio,  1151. 

Richmond  College,  Va.,  1155. 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  1187. 

Ricketts,  Palmer  C.,  paper  by,  on  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  757. 

Rickotf,  A.  J.,  mentioned,  526. 

Rider  Divinity  School,  1183. 

Ridgeville  College,  1143. 

Rio  Grande  College,  1151. 

Rio  do  Janeiro,  national  school  museum  at,  246. 

Ripon  College,  1157. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  physical  training,  594. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  978,  1000. 

Roanoke  College,  1155. 

Roanoke  Female  College,  1162. 

Robinson,  W.  E.,  quoted,  674. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  592.  972,  982.  994,  1202. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1185. 

Rockford,  111.,  964,  986. 

Rock  ford  College,  1159. 

Rook  Hill  College.  1116. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  584,  904,  986. 

Rockland.  Me.,  9G6,  988. 

Roger  Williams  University,  869,  1156. 

Rofia  University,  1151. 

Rollins  College,  1141. 

Rome,  physical  culture  in  ancient,  462. 

Rome,  N.Y.,  592,  972.  994. 

Roots,  N.  W.  T.,  mentioned,  515. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  1196. 

Rotterdam,  school  museum  at.  244. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  on  physical  education, 
481. 

Royal  English  Commission  on  tochinoal  instruc- 
tion, cited,  l.'il. 

Royal  Military  Academy  of  Sweden,  440. 


Royal  Naval  School  of  Sweden,  441. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  mentioned,  506. 

Rush  Medical  School,  1167. 

Russia,   pedagogical  museum   of    the  military 

schools,  245. 
Rust  University,  869,  1147. 
Rutgers  College,  university   extension  at,  7»; 

statistics.  1149,  1208. 
Rutgers  Female  College.  1158. 
Rutgers  Scientific  School,  1188,  1192. 
Rutherford  College,  1151. 
Rutland,  Vt.,  976,  998. 
Ryorson,  E.,  mentioned,  513. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  582,  962,  980,  084. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  1187. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  586,  968,  990. 

St.  Andrew's  University,  97. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  physical  training,  682. 

St.  A  u  ens  tine  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 
1185,  1204. 

St  Benedict's  College,  Kans.,  1144. 

St.  Benedict's  College,  N.  J.,  1149. 

St  Bonaventure's  College.  1140. 

St.  Bonaventure's  Seminary,  1185. 

St.  Charles  Barromoo  Theological  Seminary,  1181 

St.  Charles  College,  Md.,  1146. 

St  Charles  College,  La.,  1184. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  591.  970,  992. 

St.  Francis  College,  N.Y.,  1148. 

St  Francis  College,  Pa,.  1153. 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College,  1143. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cal.,  1141. 

St  Ignatius  College,  111.,  1142. 

St.  James  College,  1156. 

St.  John's  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  1242. 

St  Johns  College,  Md.,  1146. 

St  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  1140. 

St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  1148. 

St.  John's  University.  1147,  1185. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  586,  970,  992. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  1151. 

St.  Joseph's  Disocesan  College,  1143. 

St  Joseph's  Institute  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-Mutes,  1247. 

St  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary,  1186. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  1149. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  physical  training,  524,  586;  aver- 
ago  ago  of  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  pub- 
lic schools  of,  599;  comparative  decrease  in 
enrollment  662;  school  buildings  of,  672; 
statistics,  970. 981. 992. 

St.  Louis  Collego  of  Pharmacy,  1175. 

St.  Louis  Collego  of  Physicians  an 
1168. 

St.  Louis  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  1230. 

St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge,  1267. 

St.  Louis  Law  School,  1181. 

St  Louis  Medical  College,  1168. 

St  Louis  Normal  School,  1201. 

St.  Louis  Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  1179. 

St  Louis  Seminary,  1160. 

St.  Louis  Tmining  School  for  Nurses,  1177. 

St  Louis  University,  1148. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
1177. 

St  Marv's  College,  Cal.,  1141. 

St.  Marv's  Collogo,  Kans.,  1145. 

St  Mary's  Collego,  Ky.,  1145. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  1286 

St.  Mary's  School,  1159. 

St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary.  1185. 

St.  Mary's  University,  1155. 

St  Meinrad's  College,  1143. 

St  Meinrad's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  1184. 

St  Olaf  College,  1147. 

St.  Puul.  Min  n.,  591, 970, 981, 992. 

St.  Paul's  College,  1147. 

St  Paul  Institute,  1242. 

St  Petersburg,  pedagogical  museum  for  military 
education  at,  245.  * 

St.  Stephen's  College.  1149. 

St  Sulpice  and  St.  M arv's  University.  1184. 

St.  Yiateur's  College.  1142.  1183. 

St.  Vincent  College,  Cal.,  1141. 

St.  Vincent  College,  Pa.,  1153. 

St.  Vincents  College,  1147. 


and  Surgeons, 
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St.  Vincent's  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
1185. 

Bt.  Vincent's  Seminary,  1186. 

St.  Xavier  College,  1151. 

Salaries,  of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  State 
systems,  62 ;  amount  paid  teachers  by  State 
systems,  69;  of  teachers  in  Switzerland, 
229;  of  German  university  professors,  281; 
of  personnel  of  the  2£cole  Superieure  des 
Mines,  383 ;  of  teachers  in  Stockholm,  431 ; 
amount  of  teachers',  in  cities,  678,  680. 

Salem,  Mass.,  968.  981,  990. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  physical  training,  594. 

Salem,  Ohio,  physical  training,  593. 

Salem,  Oreg.,  physical  training,  594. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  1161. 

Salina,  Kans.,  physical  training,  591. 

Salt  Lake  City,  l/tah,  976,  983,  998. 

Salzmann,  C.  G.,  mentioned,  483. 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  School,  1203. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  976,  998. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  962,  984. 

Sandnsky,  Ohio,  974,  982,  096. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  physical  training,  582;  com* 
parative  increase  in  enrollment,  662;  size  of 
school  building,  673;  statistics,  962,  980,984. 
1200. 

San  Francisco,  Seminary,  1183. 

San  Francisco  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1177. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College,  1141. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  582, 962, 980, 984. 

Santa  Clara  College,  1141. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  physical  training,  590. 

Santa  Rosa  Seminary,  1159. 

Santee  Normal  Training  School,  1185. 

Sarah  Fuller  Home,  1242. 

Saratoga  Springs,  586,  972,  994. 

Sargent,  1).  A.,  mentioned,  518 ;  system  of  physical 
culture.  549. 

Sargent,  F.  H.,  quoted,  557. 

Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  physical  training,  586. 

Sauveur,  L.,  School  for  the  Study  of  Language, 
917. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  964. 980, 986. 

Savary,  William  H.,  quoted,  834. 

Savigny,  K.  Fr.  von,  quoted,  326. 

Saxon v,  normal  schools,  153;  gymnastics  in,  490. 

Sayre  Female  Instituto,  1159. 

Scarritt  College  Institution,  1148. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  972,  994. 

Schleo,  ~  .,  report  on  coeducation  in  the  United 
States.  799. 

Schloicrmacher,  Fr.,  mentioned,  272;  quoted,  317. 

Schleswig-Holstein  School  Museum  at  Kiel,  242. 

Schobcrlo.  Franz,  on  the  results  of  home  training 
and  influence,  231. 

Schoflcld  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  1205. 

ScholarHhips,  in  technical  school  of  Bristol,  116; 
in  German  universities,  365;  in  colleges  for 
women,  720,  7u2,  790,  1140,  1158. 

School  exhibit  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
tho  Province  of  Saxony,  at  Magdeburg,  242. 

School  tor  tho  Deaf  of  North  Dakota,  1247. 

School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Plymouth,  915. 

School  of  Expression,  919. 

School  of  Mines  of  Colorado,  1196. 

School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  1196. 

Schools.    See  Education. 

Schumacher  Gymnasium  Company,  apparatus 
manufactured  by,  576. 

Science,  schools  for,  under  English  Science  and 
Art  Department,  97 ;  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of,  required  in  Prussian  normal 
schools,  101;  lu  course  of  Prussian  normal 
school,  1G5 ;  lesson  in  natural  history,  194 ; 
in  German  universities,  271 ;  students  pre- 
paring for  college  course  in,  686,  688,  707, 
1002,  1081;  students  studying  in  secondary 
schools,  697,  699,  701 ;  number  in  colleges 
for  women  studying  some  branch  of,  737. 

Scio  College,  1151. 

Scotland,  statistics  of  educational  institutions,  97; 
educational  affairs  in,  during  1891,  101; 
technical  instruction  in,  105. 

Scott,  W.  H.,  quoted,  852. 

Scottsboro  College,  1140. 

Scran  ton,  Pa.,  976.  982,  998. 

Seabnry  Divinity  School,  1185. 

Seaside  Assembly,  Avon  by  the  Sea,  N.  J.,  959. 


Seaside  Summer  Normal  Institute,  Corpus  Christ!, 
Tex.,  959. 

Seats.    See  Buildings  and  accessories. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  588,978,983, 1000. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  paper  on  care  of  truants  and 
incorrigiblcs,  775;  quoted,  787. 

Secondary  education,  pupils  in  the  United  States 
receiving,  2 ;  sex  of  students  in  institutions 
giving,  15;  statistics,  64:  training  of  teach- 
ers for,  100;  time  devoted  to  secondarystud- 
ies  in  Prussian  normal  schools,  161;  in 
Switzerland,  221;  professors  for  German 
schools  of,  prepared  in  university,  274;  in* 


university  career,  306;  preparation  of  Ger- 
man university  students,  339;  number  of 
students  in  German  schools  for,  368;  in 
Sweden,  432;  condition  of,  in  the  United 
States,  685;  students  studying  a  foreign  Ian- 

Oe,  or  a  science,  in  secondary  schools, 
.  01;  students  in  preparatory  depart* 
ments  of  institutions  for  higher  education, 
713,  734,  1002,  1084;  effect  ofT  in  forming  the 
mind,  745,  747;  statistics  of  for  colored  race. 
864. 
See  alto  Administration  and  organization  of 
systems,  Management  and  supervision  of 
instruction,  Methods  of  instruction,  Cur* 
riculum,  Programme,  Professors  and  in* 
structors,  Salary,  Students,  Funds,  Income, 
Expenditures,  and  Appropriations,  State 
ana  local. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  970,992. 

Seguin  Physiological  School  for  Children  of  Ar- 
rested Development,  1258. 

Selma  University,  869, 1140. 

Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  1186. 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  1157. 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  Sales,  1187. 

Seminary  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of 
North  America,  1185. 

Seminary,  of  the  German  universities,  300. 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1159. 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwannee  River,  1141. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  physical  training,  594. 

Session,  suspended  one  day  in  each  month,  in 
Prussian  normal  schools,  162;  duration  of 
recess  in  cities  having  physical  training. 
583,  590;  length  of  in  certain  cities,  in  1841 
and  1891,  664. 

Seton  Hall  College,  1149. 

Sex.  See  Women ;  alio.  Professors  and  instruct* 
ors,  Teachers,  ana  Students. 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  976. 998. 

Shaw  University,  869, 1151, 1169, 1185, 1103. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  978, 983, 1000. 

Sheffield,  England,  technical  education  at,  120. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  1188. 

Shelbina  Collegiate  Institute.  1148. 

Shelby  ville  Female  College,  1162. 

Shenaudoah,  Pa.,  593, 976. 982, 998. 

Shepardson  College,  1161. 

Shepherd's  College,  1203. 

Sheppard,  Isaac  A.,  quoted,  670. 

She  win  an,  S.  N.,  quoted,  832. 

Shorter  College,  1159. 

Shrcveport,  La.,  594, 966, 988. 

Sliuqualak  Female  College,  1160. 

SuurMeff  College,  1143, 1184. 

Sidgwick,  Henry,  on  hygienic  effects  of  higher 
education  of  women,  843. 

Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  1160. 

Simpson  College,  1143. 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  502, 972, 994. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  584. 966, 988. 

Sioux  City  Training  School  for  Teachers,  1201. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  976. 998. 

Sloan e,  A.  E.,  mentioned,  532. 

Slojd,  training  in,  427. 

Smith,  A.  Tolman.  report  on  education  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  73-137;  paper  on  coedu- 
cation of  the  sexes,  783. 

Smith  College,  1158. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary 
Institutions,  507. 

Society  for  tho  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women. 

11D8. 


Society  for  the  Reformation  of  JuvenTlo  Delin- 
quent* in  the  Citv  of  New  York.  ISM. 

Sockauo.set  School  for'Boys.  1369. 

Somei-villa,  Mm.,  584,  908, 981. 9*>. 

Somerrille  Female  Institute.  1162. 

Souls  Female  CoIlege,1181. 

SonlhAmboy.N.J.,  physical  training.  834. 

Sonth]ier.d,J.nd,,9M,BHfl. 

South  Beth lehem,  Pa., 976. 988. 

Sonth  Carolina,  statistics  of  elementary  achoobi 
28-71,  581, C79-,of  secondary  education,  a8fl;of 
1,1,-iu-r  cdiK-alion,  712,  734,  8153.  1IB3,  1173. 
118i  1198;  of  business  colleges,  1111;  of  the 
defective  an. I  delinquent  claisea,  1244, 1251. 

Sonth  Carolina  College,  115.1. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  1237, 1247,  1854. 

Smith  Uakota,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29- 
Tl,  679;  of  secondary  schools,  087;  of  higher 
education.  712,  HOB;   uf  business  colleges, 


South  Dakota  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  1547. 
South  Dakota  State  Normal  Schools,  tm 
South  Dakota  SUte  Befonn  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls, 


.-mal  College,  1204. 

Southern  Medical  Colle.Ku,  1167.  11V5. 
Houlli.Tii  formal  I'mvernitv,  1154.  11W5. 
Southern  rnivrrsity.  869.  1140, 1103. 
South  Kentucky  College,  1145. 
Sinilulnml  College,  and  Normal  Institute,  I 
"  nth  Dinah*,  Nabr.,  694,  «7n.  992. 


Southwestern  Presbyterian  Viiiversity,  1154. 

Sooth  wealem  I'nivcinily,  1155. 
Southwest  Kansas  College,  IMS. 

Eouttiwent  Virginia  Institute,  HIH!. 

Simthv/ieli.  V.  Tovm.eud.  t|uotcil.  550. 

Sjjaldiji-  Ilroa.,   A.  U.,   fliijuirnln.i  manufactured 

Sparta  u  burg.  S.  C,  physical  training,  SffJ, 

lhyiiiciil  trjiiuing,  SJJ. 

ti|N,kf ri>iis,  m.  B78,  iooo. 

SpiinsnirW,  III..KU.  9(54,  98-3,  T8U. 
S(ii-iii-l!tl.l,  Mj'i,SSl,OM   "1"    ° 
Spring  Uriel,  Mo..  »7o.  a 
Springfield,  Okin,  974,  ti 
Spriugliild  (Me.,  Train 


1,  USB,  UBI.  I 


Stopfer,  Phillip  Albn 

Stale,  reintii  it  of  Gemini]  liui.nni™  ...  <ni-.  »■• 
Slate  A-.ifulturAl  College  of  Drrfnn.lli'll.  119:!. 
State  Agricultural  Curiece  of  Soulh  Dakota,  11 W) 

1192. 
Statu  and  municipal  aid      !:cs  Approiiriatious 

t'-'-  and  munici]ial. 
il.     lire  Adrninii 

State  Normal  College,  Frankfort,  Ky..  1193. 
Slate  Normal  ami  Industrial  Srhool.  Ala..  1193. 
Stale  Ni imml  Si-inml.  TnlJnhaaaer.  Fin..  1193. 
Stati.tics.siiininarvul'.  1.    8cc  aim  namo  of  oac: 
Slate  or  Territory  and  I'ilv. 
.„  l/i-male  Seminary.  116a. 


Siearns.  W'illuiu  A.,  n  unt/il,  K 

1'iii-j','Jn'i'  quoted, 804. 


SlehliLm   '.:.. 
Bleep.  Julea, 

Sleefton.rn. .970.998. 
filp|ih:i!ii.  U  .  '] : :■  i r t-. I .  iu. 
Ktjj|ili>.-jiij  Ci.llegp,  1161). 
MU; nl j«i  villi-,  Ohio,  »74.S82.99". 

Hte.vena  Inulitntc  "f  Tcr-V  iiolnpv.  11 M, 
StovmiBOH.  Miirieiiiiteiiileiit.rnmU'd.ulS. 
Stillwater.  Minn.. 9711,992. 

^fin-Kli'ilrii.  [•■■.(a^i.^ii  ;il  library  at.  245;  aphonia  of, 

Stockton^  Cal.,590, 002, 084. 


as  College  and  Xcnuri  ImflHto, 


Stock  well.  Tbomaa  It.,  quoted,  T8T. 


as!  Super! 
lawallJa 


In  .tiro 


Institute,  lilt. 


Sturm-  College.  1103. 
Storra  Agricnttuml  School  119*. 
Straight  University,  899, 871. 114S,  1 
' Jamea  W..  quoted.  SW. 


S.  Jamea  W..  quoted.  85 
Female  College,  1159. 


B),it:s,  34,35; 


Merchant  VentoreralSi 


TJuitrd  States,  l:m 

TlBiWn 


hools, 

"l.i  In  public  schools,  by  Stale*. 
in  cities,  877.079,  Ml.  90?:  coat 
...  ._  State  system  a,  B8;  enrolled  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
ils  of  Franca,  73;  In  educational  lneti- 
l.i  of  Ureat  liritala  and  Ireland,  97;  ra- 
-  ■  "  Voolof  Bristol.  Eng- 
aalac 


arty  uf,  adetriment  to  higher  aludy.  SSI;  In 
Swim  echoole  of  all  grades,  330;  unirer.Hr 
life  of.  durincmiddle  aeea  and  modern  Liiuia, 
150.  ISO  i  of  Genofln  DulTmltJee,  aoctal  poai- 
1»b  of,  287;  no  enforced  oniric ulcrni  roGer 
man  BnlvBraftlBI,  293,314;  work  of.  In  Ger- 
man nnivcrsitiea,  JOS;  extramural  life  of 
Gorman  university  atndrnta,  mm,  ■zpenaea 
of,  in  German  nnivcrsitiea,  TO;  ebangiair 
from  ono  nniveraitr  or  AkiuIt  to  another  In 
Germany,  310.  314;  effect  oVaf  unity  M  aQ 
higher  In  .traction  In  Germany.  K3 ;  ratio  of. 
topopukiUou,  In  Europe,  329. 131;  nnmber.tn 
German  un  i  vera  itioa,  331  ;  percentage  of  tor 
elgn,  in  German  univerattle.,  340;  oecnpa- 
tions  of  tal  hen  of,  in  German  unireralty,  348 ; 
religion  of  German  nnlvemity,  3S1 ;  torn  pro- 
feaaorin  German  nnivcraitfea,  351;  ooalof 
t-diu'atii>^.ii.G>:rniannnlveTaitlea,lel;euU 
oi  univemiry  atudy  in  Germany,  SU;  aid 
cranteil  to  needy,  German  univcreity,  367; 
fureicn.  in  Eoole'dra  Foula  et  Chauaaeea.  385; 
in  this  Insiitnt  Agmnomiqno  de  France, 
893;  in  elementary  acboole  of  Sired™.  425; 
InfHifaninJ  erl.oolaof  Sweden,  439;  agsof 
itilhdrawal  of,  from  publio  achoola;  815; 
relatlvo  decreaae  oC  In  city  •yatema,  ftSl  | 
average  coatof  instructing  In  clriee,  «7B; 
in  evening  achoola,  881;  overnge  number  of 
daya  nttendanes  of  eacb,  tn  oiliea,  OS; 
averagu  number  of,  to  a  teacher  fn  ciliea, 
S92;  nverage  number  of  ajantn  to  each  100,  la 
cities.682;  in  eocondary  af-hooU,  088,988; 
elementary,  in  secondary  aeaoola,  088, 889; 
preparing  for  college  ilaanlfl  and  OH — "' 
BDDraaa,  in  aooondary  aebooU,  #SB,« 
in  aeoondary  achoola,  atudying  a  lanj 
■cieuce,  or  hiatory,  094.  701;  by  aei,  pre- 
__-i„  ,. n —    .. — .„i  ,„4  (ejMninc 


cotiraea  leading  to  degroea.  717,  732.  735 
placeof  preparation  of.  for  collego  ednca 
lion,  719,V32i  at  Weat  Point  Aeafeniy.T*! 
in  colored  schools,  863,  1234;  In  acnoela  ol 
Alaska,  873,  880;  In  erening  achoola.  9*1; 
of  elementary  grade  In  secondary  echoola, 


In  achoola  for  the  deli 


Higher  . 
Elemen 


Siillius  College.  "1181. 

Snporlntendunta,  preparation  for  work  of.  damad 


Summer  schools,  history  ot 
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Supervisors,  number  of,  in  city  systems,  677, 680. 

Swan,  Robert,  quoted,  831. 

8warthniore  College,  1153. 

Swedish  system  of  gymnastics.  See  Physical 
training. 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  1183. 

Switzerland,  professional  training  of  teac&ers  in, 
150 ;  normal  schools,  155 ;  training  of  teach- 
ers in,  172;  permanent  school  exhibits  of, 
243. 

Sjbel,  H.von,  quoted,  307,313,317. 

Synodical  Female  College,  Mo.,  1100. 

Synodical  Feraalo  College,  Tenn.,  1162. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y.r  594, 972, 982, 994, 1202. 

Syracuse  Stato  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  1260. 

Syracuse  University,  1150,  11G9. 


T. 

Tabor  College,  1144. 

Tacoma,  Wash,,  588,978,1000. 

Talladega  College,  theological  department,  1183. 

Tarkio  College,  1148. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  594, 908, 981, 900. 

Taxes.    See  Appropriation,  State  and  local. 

Taylor,  J.  MM  quoted,  852. 

Taylor  University,  1143. 

Teachers,  uural>er,  in  public  schools  by  sex,  27, 
54,  GC7,  677,  680,  963 ;  changes  in  force  of 
during  school  year,  58;  in  schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  97;  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Sweden,  426:  cities  employing 
special,  for  instruction  in  physical  culture, 
580;  in  evening  schools,  681;  average  to  a 
supervising  officer,  682;  in  colored  schools, 
863 ;  higher  schools  conducted  by  colored, 
8G8;  in  evening  schools,  981. 
training  of,  students  in  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States,  11 ;  statistics  of,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  97;  for  technical 
schools,  135;  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  139;  admission  to  course  of 
normal  school*  in  Prussia,  158;  what  it 
should  be,  175:  and  tcnuro  of  office,  in 
Switzerland,  229;  iu  Sweden,  417;  students 
in  pedagogical  courses  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 717;  students  in  pedagogical 
courses  of  colleges  for  women,  732,  735; 
schools  for,  804,  1198;  in  summer  schools, 
805. 
qualifications  of,  character  of,  59 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 228;  who  do  not  teach,  605;  men  de- 
sirable for,  in  upper  grades  of  elementary 
instruction,  608. 
See  alto  Salary,  Professors  and  instructors, 
Management  and  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion, Curriculum,  and  Expenditure. 

Teachers'  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Ohio,  1205. 

Teaching,  education  for.  See  Teachers,  training 
of. 

Technical  education.  See  Higher  and  profes- 
sional education. 

Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Manchester, 
England,  cited,  132. 

Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  1197. 

Telegraphy,  students  of,  in  business  colleges,  1216, 
1219. 

Temple,  Tex.,  physical  training,  594. 

Tennessee,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29- 
71,  581,  679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of 
higher  education,  712,734,  863,  1163,  1179, 
1182,  1198:  of  business  colleges,  1217;  of 
tho  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1244, 
1251,  1263. 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  1237,  1247. 

Tennessee  Female  College,  1161. 

Tennesseo  Industrial  School,  1269. 

Tennessee  School  for  tho  Blind,  1237,  1254. 

Term,  length  of,  in  State  systems,  27, 46;  in  Swit- 
zerland, 215;  in  cities.  663,  677,  682,  963:  of 
colored  schools,  863 ;  of  evening  schools,  981 ; 
in  professional  courses.  1166,  1130, 1183, 1200; 
in  nurse-training  schools,  1177. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  964,  986. 


Tetlow,  John,  quoted,  826. 

Texas,  statistics,  of  elementary  education,  29-71, 
679;  of  secondary  schools,  687:  of  higher 
education,  712,  734,  863,  1163, 1179,1182,1198; 
of  business  colleges,  1217;  of  the  defeotiva 
and  delinquent  classes,  1244,  1251,  1263. 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  1247. 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  far 
Colored  Youth,  1237,  1247,  1254. 

Text-books,  published  by  state  in  Switzerland, 
221 ;  and  the  lecture,  295. 

Thayer,  Sylvanus,  mentioned,  500. 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  1196. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
1185. 

Thoological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Philadelphia,  1186. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  1186. 

Theological  Seminary  of  tho  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  1186. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  1186. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  1185. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  1186. 

Theology,  instruction  in  schools  of,  1182.  See  alto 
Higher  education. 

Thiel  College,  1153. 

Thomasius,  Chr.,  mentioned.  267. 

Thompson,  E.  P.,  quoted,  785. 

Thurber,  S.,  quoted,  827. 

Thuringia,  normal  schools,  154. 

Thuringian  School  Museum,  at  Jena,  241. 

Tice,  John  II.,  mentioned.  524. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  586,  974,  982,  996. 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  1205. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  976,  998. 

Tokio,  Pedagogical  Museum  at,  246. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  594,  974,  982,  996. 

Toledo  Deaf -Mute  School,  1242.     • 

Toledo  Public  Oral  School  for  tho  Deaf,  1239. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  966, 988. 

Toronto,  educational  museum  at,  246. 

Tougaloo  University,  normal  department,  1204. 

Tournaments,  470. 

Training  of  teachers.    See  Teachers. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Brooklyn  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  1177. 

Training  School  for  Nurses,  Houso  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  1177. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Rochester  City 
Hospital,  1177. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Hospital,  1177. 

Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital 1178. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  972,  982,  994. 

Trigonometry.    See  Mathematics. 

Trinidad.  Colo.,  physical  training,  582. 

Trinity  College,  Conn.,  university  extension  at, 
752;  statistics,  1141,1206. 

Trinity  College,  N.  C,  1151. 

Trinity  University.  1155, 1187. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  594.  972,  994. 

Truants.    See  Delinquents,  juvenile. 

Tufts  College,  1147,  1185. 

Tuition  fees,  rem ission  of,  for,  in  England,  08; 
influence  of  fees  for,  on  character  of  work 
done  by  professor  and  student,  293 ;  amount 
received  from  fees  for,  97 ;  in  German  uni- 
versities, 359;  amount  received  as,  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  721,  733,740;  annual 
charge  for,  in  business  colleges,  1219. 

Tulano  University,  university  extension  at,  752, 
1145,  1167,  1174,  1180,  1197. 

Turners,  association  of,  488. 

Tuscaloosa  Femalo  College,  1159. 

Tuskegeo  Stato  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
1200. 

Tnttle.  J.  E.,  quoted,  &16. 

Twin  Valley  College,  1151. 

Twombly,  A.  S..  quoted.  834. 

Tyng,  Stephen  EL.,  mentioned,  507. 
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u. 

Unalaaka  Contract  School,  870. 

Union,  N.  J.,  072, 982, 994. 

Union  Benevolent  Association  Homeand Hospital, 
1177. 

Union  Biblical  Institute,  1183. 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  1185. 

Union  Christian  College,  1143, 1184. 

Union  College,  1150. 

Union  College  of  Law,  1180. 

Union  Female  College,  Miss.,  1160. 

Union  Female  College,  Tenn.,  1161. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  1187. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  1185. 

Union  University,  1168, 1175, 1181. 

United     Presbyterian     Theological    College    of 
Xenia,  1180. 

Univeraite  do  France,  foundation  and  administra- 
tion of,  78. 

Universities.    See  Higher  and  professional  edu- 
cation. 

University  extension,  place  of,  in  American  edu- 
cation, 743 ;  statistics  of,  751, 1206. 

University  of  Alabama,  1140, 1180. 

University  of  Arizona,  organisation  of,  711;  sta- 
tistics, 1140, 1186, 1191. 

University  of  Buffalo,  1168, 1175. 

University  of  California,  752, 1141, 1166, 1172, 1180, 
1188, 1191, 1196, 1206. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  1151. 

University  of  Colorado,  1141, 1166, 1174, 1180. 

University  of  Denver,  752,  1141,  1166,  1172,  1174, 
1206. 

University  of  Georgia,  1142, 1180, 1188, 1191. 

University  of  Illinois,  752, 1142. 1188, 1191, 1207. 

University  of  Kansas.  752. 1145, 1174, 1180, 1207. 

University  of  Louisville,  1167, 1180. 

University  of  Maryland,  1167, 1172, 1180. 

University  of  Michigan,  1147, 1167, 1170, 1172, 1174, 
1180. 

Univernity  of  Minnesota,  1147,  1167,  1171,  117*2, 
1189,1191. 

University  of  Mississippi,  1147, 1180. 

University  of  Nashville,  normal  college,  1203. 

University  of  Nebraska,  1149, 1189, 1191. 

University  of  Nevada,  1149. 1192. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1150, 1166, 1181. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  1151. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  1143, 1180. 

University  of  Omaha,  1149. 

University  of  Oregon,  1152, 1181. 

Univernity  of  Pans,  first  in  the  Occident,  253. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  1153, 1172, 1173, 1181. 

UniverHity  of  Rochester,  1150. 

Univernity  of  Sonth  Carolina,  1181. 

University  of  South  Dakota.  1154. 

University  of  Southern  California,  1141, 1166, 1183. 

University  of  Tennessee,  859, 1154, 1169, 1173, 1181, 
1190   1192. 

University  of  Texas,  1155,  1169,  1181. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1150,  1168, 
1181. 

University  of  tho  Northwest,  1144. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  1141. 

University  of  the  South,  1155,  1187. 

University  of  tho  State  of  Missouri,  1148,  1168, 
1181,  1189,  1191. 

University  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  university 
extension  lectures,  752.  1209. 

University  of  Utah,  1155.  1247. 

University  of  Vermont,  1155,  1169,  1190.  1192. 

University  of  Virginia,  954,  1155,  1169,  1181. 

University  of  Washington,  1156. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  762,   1156,  1175,  1181, 
1190,  1192.  1214. 

University  of  Wooster,  1152. 

University  of  Wyoming,  752, 1157, 1190, 1192,  1216. 

Updike   1*.  D..  quoted,  790. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  1144. 

Upton   House,  work  of,  in   caring  for  students, 
780. 

Urbana  College,  1152. 

Ursinuft  College,  1153    1180. 

U.S.  Grant  University,  1154,  11C9,  1186. 


Utah,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29-7L 
581,  679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of 
higher  education,  712;  of  business  colleges, 
1217;  of  the  defective  and  delinqaeat 
classes  1245. 

Utah  Agricultural  College,  1190, 1192. 

Utica,  %  Y.,  594,  972,  982;  994. 

Utica  State  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurssa, 
1177. 

V. 

Vacation,  in  German  university  life,  307. 

Valley  Femalo  College,  1162. 

Vanderbilt  University,  856,  1155, 1169,  1173, 1171, 

1181,  1187. 

Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  1185. 

Vassar  College,  1158. 

Vermont,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29- 
71,  079;  of  secondary  education,  686;  of 
higher  education,  712,  1163,  1198;  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  1216;  of  the  delinquent  classes, 
12G3. 

Vermont  House  of  Correction,  1289. 

Vermont  State  normal  schools,  1203. 

Veterinary  medicine,  schools  of,  1163, 1 176.    • 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  594, 970. 992. 

Vienna,  Austria,  classification  of  children  of, in 
regard  to  home  training,  231. 

Villanova  College.  1153, 1186. 

Vincennes.  Ind.,  964. 986. 

Vincent,  J.  H.,  mentioned,  921 . 

Virginia,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  29- 
71,  079;  of  secondary  education,  686;  «f 
higher  education,  712,  734,  863,  1163,  11T9, 

1182.  1198;  of  business  colleges,  1216;  of  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes,  1244, 1251. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

1190. 
Virginia  City,  Nebr.,  970. 992. 
Virginia  Female  Institute.  1162. 
Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the '. 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  1248, 1254. 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  1196. 
Virginia  normal  schools,  1203. 
Viribert,  II.,  quoted,  407. 
Voarino,  Signer,  512. 


W. 


Wabash  College,  1143. 
Waco,  Tex.,  594, 976, 998. 
Waetzoldt,  Stephau,  remarks  on 
tho  United  States,  800. 


coeducation  in 


Wages.    See  Salaries. 

Wake  Forest  College,  1151. 

Walgast,  Mr.,  mentioned,  242. 

Walhalla  Fennlo  College,  1161. 

Walla  walla,  Wash.,  physical  training, 

Waltham.  Mass.,  584, 968, 9*1, 990. 

Walton.  G.  A.,  quoted,  150. 

Ward  Seminary,  1162. 

Wartield.  W.  C,  quoted.  789. 

»*  arren,  W.  F.,  quoted.  850. 

Warren  Articulation  School,  1242. 

Warrensburg,  Mo.,  physical  training,  602. 

Wart  burg  College,  1144. 

Wartburg  Seminary.  1184. 

Washburn  College,  1145. 

Washington,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29- 
71.  580,  679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of 
higher  education,  712, 1198;  of  business  ool- 
legos.  1217;  of  the  defective  and  delinquent 
classes,  1245.  1259, 1264. 

Washington,  D.  C,  physical  training,  582;  com- 
parative decrease  in  enroll  men  t,  662;  length 
of  school  term  1841-1891,664;  statistics,  982. 
980.  984,  1200. 

Washington,  Pa.,  physical  training,  594. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  1153. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  1155, 1181. 

Washington  College,  Md.,  1146. 

Washington  College,  Tcnn.,  1155. 

Washington   School  for  Defective   Youth,  1248, 
1261. 

Washington  StaU  normal  schools,  1203. 
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Washington  State  Reform  School,  1260. 

Washington  Training  School  for  Norses,  1177. 

Washington  University,  1148. 1168, 1181, 1196, 1197. 

Waterbury,  Conn..  962, 980, 984. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  physical  training,  684. 

Webb  City,  Mo.,  physical  training,  592. 

Weber,  Dr.,  quoted,  143. 

Watertown.  N.  Y .,  972, 982, 994. 

Wausau.  wis.,  978, 983,  1000. 

Wausau  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  1239. 

Wayland  Seminary,  1183. 

Webster,  H.  E.,  quoted,  852. 

Weld,  Theodore  I).,  mentioned,  508, 510. 

Wellesley  College.  1158. 

Wells  College,  1158. 

Wells  School  for  Teachers  and  School  for  Indi- 
vidual Instruction,  1204. 

Werner,  J.  A.  L.,  mentioned,  491. 

Wesleylan  Femalo  College,  Ga.,  1159. 

Wesley au  Female  College,  N.  C,  1161. 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute,  1162. 

Wenleyan  University,  Conn.,  1141. 

Weat  Bay  City,  Mich..  968, 981, 990. 

Westbrook  Seminary,  1160. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  976, 998. 

Western  College,  Iowa,  1144. 

Western  College,  Mo.,  1148. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Pro- 
fessional Teachers,  report  of,  on  physical 
education,  610. 

Western  Marvland  College,  1146. 

Western  Michigan  College.  1147. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
1247. 

Western  Normal  School,  1204. 

Western  Normal  University,  1204. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1247, 1254. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1169. 

Western  Reserve  Normal  College,  1205. 

Western  Reserve  University,  1151. 

Western  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  1185. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  1183. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  1186. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1152. 

Westfleld,  Mass.,  physical  training,  591. 

Westfield  College,  1143. 

West  Liberty  State  normal  schools,  1203. 

Westminster  College,  Mo.,  1148. 

Westminster  College,  Pa.,  1153. 

Westminster  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  1184. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  767. 

West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  972, 994. 

West  Virginia,  statistics  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, 29-71. 581, 679 ;  of  secondary  education, 
686;  of  higher  education,  712.  734,863,1179, 
1198 ;  of  business  colleges,  1216 ;  of  the  de- 
fective and  delinquent  classes,  1244,  1251, 
1263. 

West  Virginia  College,  1156. 

West  Virginia  Institute,  1194. 

West  Virginia  Reform  School,  1269. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
1248  1254 

West  Virginia  University,  1156, 1181, 1190, 1192. 

Weymouth,  Mass.,  591, 968, 981, 990. 

Wheaton  College,  1143. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va..  978, 1000. 

Whipple  Home  School,  1212. 

White.  E.  E.,  a  uoted,  617 ;  on  coeducation  of  the 
sexes,  812 

White,  M.  P.,  quoted,  830. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y .,  physical  training,  592. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  physical  training,  594. 

Whitman  College.  1156. 

Whittier  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders, 
1265. 

Whitworth  College,  1156. 

Whitworth  Female  College,  1160. 

Whitworth  Institute,  124. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  966, 988. 

Wichita  University,  1145. 


Wilberforce  University,  869,  1152,  1185. 

Wilbur  School  and  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
1258. 

Wiley  University,  1155. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  593,  976,  982,  998. 

Willamette  University,  1152,  1181,  1186. 

William  Jewell  College,  1148. 

Williams  College,  1147. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  976,  998. 

Williamston  Female  College,  1161. 

Willimantic,  Conn.,  594,  962,  984. 

Wi  Hough  by,  W.  F.  and  W.  W.,  on  special  educa- 
tion for  public  servants,  369;  paper  by  latter 
on  summer  schools  in  the  United  States,  881. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  594,  962,  980,  984. 

Wilmington  College,  1152. 

Wilson  Colloge,  1161. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  1161. 

Winchester  Female  College,  1159. 

Winona,  Minn.,  594,  970,981,  992. 

Winship,  A.  E.,  quoted,  825. 

Winship,  G.  W.,  mentioned,  515. 

Winship,  J.  P.  C,  report  of.  on  coeducation,  819. 

Winthrop  Normal  College,  1203. 

Wisconsin,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
29-71,  580.  679;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of 
higher  education.  712,  1179.  1182,  1198;  of 
business  colleges,  1217 ;  of  the  defective  and 
delinquent  classes,  1238,  1246,  1252,  1263. 

Wisconsin  industrial  schools,  1269. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  1248. 

Wisconsin  State  normal  schools,  1203. 

Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  968 

Wise,  H.  A.,  quoted,  788. 

Withlngton,  Charles  F..  quoted,  845. 

Wittenberg  College,  1152. 

Wittenberg  Seminary,  1185. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  684.  UG8,  981,  990. 

Wofford  College,  1153. 

Wolff,  Chr.,  mentioned,  267. 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1158. 

Womeu's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  1167. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1167. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  1169. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary, 1169. 

Women,  proportion  of,  in  colleges,  20;  in  schools 
for  training  teachers,  24;  number  and  sex  of, 
employed  by  State  and  city  systems,  66, 680; 
not  admitted  in  German  normal  schools, 
157;  coeducation  of  sexes  in  Switzerland, 
217,  and  in  Sweden,  446;  schools  for  handi- 
work adapted  to,  in  Switzerland,  219;  per- 
centage of,  in  teaching  corps  of  Swiss  can* 
tons.  228;  education  of,  in  Sweden,  446; 
physical  training  of,  in  ancient  Greece,  460; 
evils  of  a  great  preponderance  of,  as  teachers 
in  elementary  education,  668;  ratio  of,  as 
teachers  and  students  in  secondary  schools, 
to  men ;  707 ;  colleges  for,  731 ;  education  of, 
in  institutions  admitting  men,  783;  partici- 
pation of,  in  management  of  school  affairs, 

See  Students,  also  Professors  and  instructors. 
aluo  Iligher  and  professional,  Secondary  ana 
Elementary  education. 

Woodbine  Normal  School,  1201. 

Woods  Roll  Laboratory,  904. 

Woodward,  C.  M.,  met  tiod  devised  by,  for  comput- 
ing the  average  age  of  pupils  at  time  of  leav- 
ing senool,  595. 

Woodworth,  F.  G.,  quoted,  872. 

Woonsocket,  K.  I.,  976, 982, 998. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  584.  968.  981,  990;  report  of 
school  committee  on  classification,  623. 

Worcester  City  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  1177. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1190. 

Worcester  Truant  School,  1267. 

Wuntsehli,  Dr.,  quoted,  143. 

Wiirtemherg,  normal  schools,  153. 

Wyoming,  statistics  of  elementary  schools,  29-71, 
581;  of  secondary  schools,  687;  of  higher 
education.  712.  1199. 

Wyoming  Normal  and  Scientific  School,  1205. 
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IHDKX. 


X. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  physical  training,  586. 

Y. 

Yalo  Univorsity,  856,  1141,  1166,  1180, 1183,  1188, 
1191. 


Yankton  College,  1154. 
Yonker*,  N.  Y7,  072, 082, 994. 
York,  Pa.,  076, 90S. 


York  Colleg*,  1149. 
Young,  George  II..  quoted.  834. 
Young  Female  College,  1159. 
Yoongatowu,  Ohio,  594. 074,  982, 996. 
Ypniliuiti,  Mich.,  physical  training,  59L 


Z. 


Zakrzewska,  Marie  E.,  quoted,  811. 

Zaneaville,  Ohio,  974, 006. 

Zettler,  M.,  paper  on  gymnastics,  490. 
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